



p«iA mm mm tt — Vou mu 

«ftMh 19 tueens by comminieiang with 
your alifw aikl working out • couno ol 
■ adhm whotoby your UNmoMb m t boost 
'b> servioo, bnpan lor changes. LsdIasI auoU^pracrsalln*- 
jion. Baohanrs and gins! m m Ihaly to lOsa an ardant 
adiMrar or a good friend. Exoetiflvaa I social ausms fruflful. 

V ^ twmis (AprI 21 — May ao) Fma weak 
aWMlg for buHding excaltent aUrtua for yourself 
In service, you will gat the 8upporl\yDU 
. Of need to make your worldly dreams coma 
true. In business circle; you ate going to meat someone who 
will help. Bachelors and gidsi exellamant over the vMt of 
someone who means a lot to you. 

ffl OEMIIIt (May 21 — Jane ag) UnNI September 
21, a trip Is In the oiling.* Make new con* 
tacts. Try to be more aMeptive to .suggee* 
tions. given by speeialisis. In service, slop 
procrastinating. Health needs care lidtords the end of the 
week. Executives! don't get involved lA'romantic overtures. 
Ladies! conflicts in domestic circle.- ‘ . 

^ ^ ^ CANCER (June 21 — July 21) HappineBS 
SB3Sfc9w> f tiu expected throughout thO vimek. Travel 
filMpQiia becomes more favourable after Thursday. 

' * Businessmen I money will be forthcoming 

unexpectedly. Industrialists! income-tax affairs may-tell upon 
your nerves. Executives! you will gain more by beiijg frank 
and putting trust in a friend. Bachelors and (^1 you are 
Ukely to find romance and happiness. 

LEO (July 22*-> Auguet 2tt ifiliWeek you 
mKBt can feel happy by showingMMtiCMmotion tor 
your male Or the person to wN^ You are 
“ most,closely attached. In the 'MKogd half 
of the week you will twfM free time for a whole nmapproach 
to life. In service, you rkay find your position changed for the 
better. Ladies I family-dibmbers may make demandion your 
time. 

a VIRGO (Augual 22 - ff splswbi r 22) You arp 
starting forward in a new set of drcuai-' 
stances and see opportunities tor greater 
success. You have prophetic insight now, 
so be still tor a little while and allow your powerful perceptions 
to give you the answers you are seeking. Bus i ne s smen! you 
wilt have your expected money by Wednesday. Girls I success 
tor you. 

-.aMw ■ LIBRA (Sspiember 23 — OcAsber 22) You' 
are now under excellent aspects. Time to 
in T n fulfill your new resolutions and to make ar^-: 

new changes in your life tiiat you dasiie 
most Businessmen and industrialists, if you wish you may 
take greater risks now. The second half of the week is tor 
giving your full attention to your home and family. 

ABte SCORPIO (October 23 — flnvsiMiii 29 
You have a wonderful imagInaUen, but you 
must team to channel it into consbuctive 
. pathways. Opportunities will come to you for 

translating your imagination into action. Your powerful religious 
and spiritual urges help you find your truest self. Bachelors 
. and girls t strong romantic interest and activity indicatod. 

XG 8AQITTARIUS(||e«ambar23~Daeainbar2P) 

AiBiWiM fotproved official atmoophere will make you 
enjoy certain comforts. Industrialists! per- 
_ ^ sonal health will need more attention. 

BcMutiyes I Governmental authorities may cause you worries. 
Ladies I divergent trend in domestic circle may keep you busy 
a^holors arid girls! useful diversion at the week-end. Illness 
of your children Indicated. 

CAPRICORN (Dece m b s f 21 — January 10) 
a®®** "«*» m week, in 
r® ®* Journalism or PR work Increase 
. ... . income is assured. Executives! Dubtie 

letat^ns will be rewarding. Bachelors and girls I love and 
prominently. In certain cases^ marriage may 

“ '"5S- ,, 

iRsIb ^tement over finance is indicated for 
mgm businessmen and Industrialists. But your 
u. ^ ^ ** “tiw and you will benefit 

through your assoc^s. In service, thm is general enthus- 
jMki- Bcecutivss I visitors will take much of your time. Ledtee I 
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For the cwnmon to this 

esoteric world of biff ■ ^ ^ 

take a plunge txjif!a whirlportvof 

n lation, the stock exchange still raises vf^lip 
rid disasters, of a dangerous contraptito 
that cgn drain away whole life’s savings m « 
whiff. The road to hell, such is still the 
feelipg, is lined with good intentiwts and tipaiML 
llie successes and the failures run in pwraffiel 
line^ often menacingly close to each otlter. 1(11 
like skat^ on thin ice. One of two miscakuK 
tions, and you might find yourself on the liliL 
written on virtually for a long time to caeae. 
One or two bull’s eye hits — and you mifi^t lie 
In the di23y hei^its of success. It’s a kfiNX' of 
a snake-and-ladaer game where anything iiMik. 
happen any time and often does. 









Before you buy 

one of those* economy* stereo systems, 

—listen to the nesr- 

HMV 
STEREO 
666 


We've been making music 
for over 70 years. So when 
it trames id music 
reproducing systems, we 
urtderstand. Better than 
anyone else. 

And we kgovy that just 
bdcii^ ^ an 
'econcHfi^aiav^ system, you 
don't have to compromise 
on big>8tefeo features. 

We designed the HMV 
Stereo 666 with just that 


IINTAS44HV. S. 1.140 (Rl) 



thought in mind... to give 
you better value for your 
money than ever before. 

Tlie amplifier: 12 Watts 
music power. An exclusive 
Visual Balancing Device 
so you can see music 
perfectly balanced between 
both chanitels. A special 
feature that retains brilliance 
and depth of music even 
at low listening levels. 
Separate inputs for tuner 
and tape recorder, separate 
controls for bass and treble. 


Tba turntablatFour speeds 
instead of the conventional 
three. Tubular arm designed 
to ensure perfect tracking. 
Sleek and modern moulded 
plastic deck. 

The speakers: Giant 
155 mm. speakers in each 
enclosure—heaviest and 
largest in their range. 
Together, the HMV Stereo 666 
combines good looks with 
great sound at a sensible 
price. So before you spend 
youi hard earned money 
on an 'economy' stereo 
system, listen to the 
HMV Stereo 666 


His Mastei^^i^HM 

—THE FIRST NAME IN SOUND FOR OVER 70 YEARS 












INDIA & 

THE DAVIS CUP 


When the draw for the 1974 Oavis Cup com¬ 
petition was made, in mid-1973, not even the 
staunchest supp<Hter of Indian tennis could 
have given the nation much of a chance of 
reaching the final rounds. But a combination • 
of circumstances has made this year an extra¬ 
ordinary one for the International Lawn Tennis 
Championship — with neither the United States 
nor Australia figuring in the penultimate 
round, for the first time since the latter joined 
the fray (as Australasia) in 1905, and with 
none of the nations in the current “last four” 
stage having won the trwhy before — and 
pow we have an Indo-^viet clash on the 


ed, for the Soviet Union has bi'en playing Davis 
Cup only since 1962 : tliis. in fact, is their 
maiden venture in inter-zonal rounds. For 
India, on the other hand, it will be the seventh 
appearance in the penultimate round. Before 
the abolition of the Challenge Round in 1972, 
she had made the inter-zone final six times, 
winning through to the championship round in 
1966, when she w’ent down 1-4 to cup-holders 
Australia at Melbourne. So if a country’s 
experience of inter-zonal play could influence 
the result of a tie, India would definitely have 
another advantage added to that of home condi¬ 
tions. I 


S ss-courts of Poona’s Deccan Gymkhana, with 
lia, the Eastern Zone champions, playing 
the winners of Buroj^n Zone “B*’ — the Union 
eC Soviet Socialist Republics — from F’riday, 
-Septembo* 20, to decide who will enter the last 
rcHifld* 

A o^r a decade ago, the very thought 
pt spell-dtk encounter would have been fmr-fetch- 


India’s actual Davis Cup effort this year has 
occupied eight days of competitive tennis in the 
first fortnight of May, with Japan being defeated 
4-1 in the zonal semi-final at Kanpur, and then 
champions Australia being eliminated 3-2 at 
Calcutta, in the zone final which sprawled over 
five days and required the playing of an all- 
time Davis (hip record of 327 games. 





JkXftxander tending his partner l^bXey 



At Kanpur, India’s only loss was when Jasjit 
Singh, making his Cup debut, went down in a 
dead rubber to Japan's No. 1, Toshiro Sakai, 
who displayed admirable courtoraft. But even 
had Sakai beaten Vijay Amritraj in the opening 
.^ingles — which, with fine tactical play, he 
looked like doing, at one stage — India could 
never have lost, because Sakai had little sup¬ 
port. Japan is one of the very few nations who 
field a genuinely amateur team, and did not seek 
to strengthen their line-up by asking for the 
release of two of their top players who were 
playing on the World Championsh^ Tennis cir¬ 
cuit — Jun Kamiwazumi (who, later in the year, 
twice beat the U.S. equal one, Stan Smith) and 
Jun Kuki. If they had.... 

From the scorching, dry heat of Kanpur to 
the sticky, humid atmosphere of Calcutta — the 
four-and-a-half hour journey by the hopping 
and terriby bumpy Fokker Friendship flight 
was filled with speculation as to what the 
Australian team would be. At the Cawnpore 
Club the court had been bad, the crowd an 
impatient mob, but the organisation first-class. 
By contrast, the South Club match-court was 
excellent, the spectators knowledgeable and 
sporting, but the organisation scarcely what one 
expects of a major tennis centre. 

But who did the Aussies have ? John 
Newcombe and Rod Laver were playing in the 
W&r finals in Dallas; Mai Anderson was 
"NMOvering from a serious illness; Ken Rosewall 
at 39, embarking on a new venture as 
'^r-coach of Pittsburgh Triangles in the 
^ Team Tennis League; non-playing cap- 
’ '^e Fraser was so circumspect about 

bley's ability to endure the heat that 


he had considered releasing the pteyer if suft> 
able replacements were available. But they were 
not; on top of everj'thing, Tony Roche took off 
from Lahore — wnere the Australians beat 
Pakistan in their se^mi-final — for his WTT 
commitments in the Stales. Phil Dent was un¬ 
able to get a release from his League team, and 
the Aussies' only hope was 22-year-old John 
Alexander, Dent’s partner in the WCT doubles 
finals in Montreal, who flew in from Canada. 

As it turned out, Alexander showed that one 
man can do all but win a crucial David Cup tie 
for his country. With Dibley cautiously kept 
aside for the doubles, Fraser’s choice for the 
second singles was between Bob Giltinan and 
Syd Ball, numbers 10 and 14, respectively, in 
the Australian rankings issued in April! But it 
was Dibley who let Australia down in the vital 
doubles, cracking up and eventually succumb¬ 
ing to cramps; and with Anand Amritraj turn¬ 
ing in a great performance India consolidated 
the lead that Jasjit Singh had given her by 
winning his opening .singles. After that the out¬ 
come was never seriously in doubt. 

India had to wait over 21 months to find out 
her semi-final opponent.^. In mid-May it h;«l 
seemed that Czechoslovakia, beaten by Australia 
in the 1973 inter-zone semi-finals, would be the 
nation to emerge victorious in European Zone 
"B". But the USSR, having got past Yug<v 
slavia at Donetsk when .second-string singles 
player Teimuraz Kakulia beat veteran Yugoslav 
Boro Jovanovic in the first of the rever.se singles, 
proceeded to another triumph at the Ukraine 
indu.strial town by up.'ietting Czechoslovakia, 3-2. 

Once again, it was Kakulia who won the 
decisive rubber, beating Czech left-hander 
Frantisek Pala in five sets after top man 
Alexander Metreveli had put the USSR on par 
by beating Jan Kodes in the earlier of the 
reverse singles. The Soviet Union, like India, 
played both these lies at home, and, agaia some¬ 
what like India, their opponents were not really 
at full strength. Yugoslavia did not have 
Zeljko Franulovic aiding Nicki Pilic, and 
Czechoslovakia played Pala (who lost both his 
singles) whereas Jiri Hi'ebec could have beaten 
Kakulia. 

For the Poona tie, the USSR have retained 
the same squad of Alexander Metreveli, 
Teimuraz Kakulia, Vladimir Korotkov and 
Anatoly Volkov, but while Kakulia will play 
in the second singles and Korotkov in the 
doubles, there can be little doubt that their key 
player will be that man who is certainly no 
stranger to India : Alex Metreveli, who at one 
time held both the Asian and India’s National 
singles titles. 

It is a common mistake to refer to all the 
peoples of the Soviet Union as Russians, for 
the Russian SFSR is but one of the 15 Republics 
that constitute the USSR, As Metrevefi once 
told an errant reporter: “I’m not Russian, I'm 
Georgian”. Metreveli's home town is Tbilisi 
(Tiflis), capital of the Geor^n SSR, and his 
Davis Cup singles record, 1963-74, is one of 
the best among current players. 

Metreveli, who wiU be 30 in November, is 
easily the best player to have emerged from 
the Soviet Union, and the first man from that. 


counry to have played on the WCT circuit, in 
iWJZ. He has been to India four times, the last 
occasion being as member of a Soviet educa¬ 
tional and cultural delegation, last November. 
He is a dogged grass-court player, with a deoefn 
tively strong back-hand, who has, it is reported, 
now tightened up his forehand drive, formerly 
a weak link. He generally pursues a “no -non¬ 
sense” game of straightforward aggression : 
unspectacular but efficient. His service is not 
booming, but it is strong; and his speed is a 
strong point. 

More than anything else, however, Metreveli 
huvs the reputation of being a cool competitor, 
alway.s quick to exploit an opponent'.s nervou.s- 
ncss. He likes che.ss, and carries his thinking 
onto court. And tenni.s iK'ing es.sentially a think¬ 
ing game, thi.s, allied with hi.s anticipation and 
determination, is a great as.set. 

So even if .Metreveii lacks that touch of class' 
whicli IS evident in Vijay Amrilrnj’.s game, he 
has other valuaiiie ijualities. W'hile tin- Soviet 
Union will depend on Metreveli, India — despite 
the fai't that it was .la.sjit Singh and .^nand 
Ainritraj who were the architects of the Calcutta 
triumph — could rely heavily on Yijay Amritraj, 
who is prone to suffer from DavLs Cup nerves, 
IS a slow starter, and whose record this sttason 
iias lieen lo.ss impres.sive than U was la.st year. 

At the time of writing, Metreveli has just 
beaten both V'ijay and .\nand' Amritraj tii a 
tournament in the i'SA. 

True, this is not much of an indica¬ 
tion, hut con.sidering the re.siwctive merits ol 
.VIc'treveli and Vijay Amritraj. the USSR player’s 
qua]itio.s are likely to .stand him m lietter stead 
in a battle of neiwes. 

There is a temlency to over-rate Vijay 
Amritraj in this country.’ But just compart; his 
Iierformances at Wiml.ledon over llie last three 
years with that of Metreveli's. Vijay, unseeded 
every year, went a.s far tis the .stiond round 
in lf»72, quarter-finals in 197:?, and second 
round in 1974 — and he has no victories over 
big names. Metreveli, seeded each time in the 
corre.sjionding years, w'as <iuar(er-finalist, defeat¬ 
ed finalist, and quarter-finalist. 'Wins over 
Jimmy Connors in 1973. over Tom Okker in 
1974. His grass-court record is quite go(x.i. .fust 
prior to Wimbledon, he lost to Smith in the final 
of the John Player at Nottingham, where Vijay 
Amritraj was a first-round loser. 

Add to these the facts that Vijay Amritraj 
has still to win a t;rucial opening singles 
(remember his losses to Anderson in 1972 and 
1973, and to Alexander this j’ear), that his 
overhead is still quite suspect, that his low 
volleying — on both flanks — is inconsistent, 
and, above all, that he is nor, a tough player : 
and Metreveli has the edge over him. 

Incidentally, it is interesting to not.e that 
Metreveli, who speaks English pretty well, 
always had ambitions of becoming a sports- 
writer, and completed his Master's Df?gree in 

J ournalism about three years ago. On one of 
lis trips to Australia, he was reporting on the 
tournaments he was participating ir.for the 
Tass news agency! 



1'hc other USSR players do not play tin (he 
international circuit. The .stubby Kni,.itko\-, 
who played the second .singles till Kaknlia took 
o\er the role m inid-1972, wa.'-' runnci-iiji to 
i.smael cl Shafoi in the 19('ct Juni<ii' W'-mbledon, 
and winner in 19ti.a and .luCt; beating (h-iitgcs 
Coven and Brian Fairlie, respectively .Now 29. 
this Mo.scow-burn player has not’ at 

Wimbledon for the pa.'-’t few years, and only 

at honit' and in the (2iip, 

Teimuraz Kakulia. who ha.s aecomiianictl 
Mi'trevt'h to India a couple o! limes without 
making much of an iini'iression. is also .some- 
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tilling of an unknown quantity. At Wimbledon 
this year, be won the AlbEngland Plate (for 
first and second-round losers) after being 
beaten in the second round of the champion¬ 
ship proper by Arthur Ashe. In the first 
round he beat Junion Champion Billy Martin, 
who had a run of good victories later in the 
year and who, last year, had beaten Jasjit 
Singh in the first round at Wimbledon. Kakulia, 
too, was a first-round loser in 1973, after 
having reached the third round in 1972. So 
much for the Soviet Union men. 

Though Jasjit Singh played the second 
singles in Calcutta, and did what was asked 
of him by beating Bob Giltinan, there might 
once again be a close contest between him and 
Anand Amritraj for the berth, especially as 
the elder Amritraj has not been doing too badly 
on the US circuit. Jasjit has come to the 
Davis Cup scene rather late, for he is now 2(>i. 
Here it i,s interesting to note that Anand 
Amritraj and Vijay Amiltraj, like non-playing 
captain Ramanatban Krishnan, made their 
Davis Cup debuts at IG, while Shashi Menon, 
the fourth player on the Indian stjuad, was 17 
when he first appeared (a rubljer senior to 
Vijay) versus Pakistan at Patna in 1970. 

The main contention in playing Jasjit was 
that he was capable of rising to a height which 
Anand could not scale, and of bringing off an 
upset. But Anand’s recent performances have 
.shown that he too i.s Ix^coming a bit of an 
“upsetter”. Usually <li.smi.ssed as not being a 
“fighter”, Anand .showed hitherto unsuspected 
qualities at Calcutta. 

A.^uming that Mctreveli is capable of 
winning both his singlG.s — and, as far as India 
is concerned, thi.c would i)e a more sensible 
supposition than expecting Vijay Amntraj to 
win both his singles — India would need to 
win both rubbers against < presumably) 
Kakulia. as well as the double.s. Vijav Amritraj 
ran surely beat the USSR second-kfing. That 
leaves one singles and the doubles. In the 
latter, if Vijay .Amritraj keeps his cool and 
Anand plays as gallantly a.s he did against 
Australia, India should be favourites ; ’ for 
although Melreveli and Korotkov teat, the 
ageing (3^ plus) Yugoslav pair of Pi lie and 
Jovanovic in four sets, in the zone final they 
were summarily defeated by Czechoslovakia’s 
Jan Kodes and Vladimir Zednik. So back again 
to that one singles where Kakulia would jilay 
Jasjit Singh or Anand Amritraj. The selectors 
are going to be on the test at Poona, it seems! 
If India win, all will be well, but if she does 
not, there will always be i.>eop.'.e to say — they 

should have played in the second singles! 

Despite the abolition of the Challenge 
Round system in 1972, and despite profession¬ 
als coining into the competition in 1073, the 
1974 Davis Cup will not be wo.n by the strong¬ 
est tennis-playing nation, as it should be. 
Instituted with the beginning of the 20th 
centuiy» Dwight Davis’s Cup (at.'tually, a silver 
bowl) has survived two World Wars while 
being supplemented by a silver tray and a 
plinui d ^lished walnut to acemnmudate the 


Jsui^lt SiAgh : A flutter, no woere 



names of the growing list of champions. N’ow, 
at the end of the third quarter of the century, 
the ILTP is desperately trying to maintain the 
Cup’s often-dwindling status as lawm tennis’-s 
most coveted trophy in the face of “big money” 
competition provider! by the tennis innovates 
of the USA, while trj-ing to evade ix»litical 
disruption. The competition format fot If)?.”? 
is by and large unchanged but it is tecoming 
increasingly obvious that some major changes 
must be effected in order to ensure the partici¬ 
pation of the test players. After all, there is 
only one DavLs Cup, and to pieserve it as a 
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prestigious ccMnpetition the ILTF have to con¬ 
sider all available means including, eventually, 
sponsorchip. 

It is ironical that India, who are virtual 
non-runners in the big-money game that 
tennis has today become, should now be aim¬ 
ing for the Cup final, and it only stresses the 
fact that the 1974 championship has been a 
second-rate one. 

India first played Davis Cup in 1921, but 
then, and for a long time afterwards, her t^air^ 
comprised plavers who lived abroad and 
were usually students in the British Universi¬ 
ties. The formation of an Eastern !^ne in the 
Davis Cup afforded India her first chance of 
playing inter-zone rounds in 1952. Then, 
meeting Italy in Brisbane, she lost 2-3 after 
Sumant Misra and Naresh Kumar went down 
11-13 in the final set of the crucial doubles 
despite having won the first two sets. 

In the late 1950s, Ramanatitmn Kri^nan 
began to put India into the headlines of inter¬ 
national tennis. His reaching the semi-finals 
at Wimbleon in 1960 and 1961 (both times he 
It^t to the eventual champion) m arked the 
high-level mark of his career in tournament 
play. But not till 1966 was Kri^inan able to 
guide India into the Davis Cup Challenge 
Round. 

The future of the Davis Cup is especially 
vital for Indian tennis. The game has Wome 
so much money-oriented that India, unable to 
bear the costs, is virtually off the international 
but for Davis Cup ties. The Grand 
ID ■ rix Championships will bring a few pros to 
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this countiy every year, but not any of the 
top ones. If the AILTA could offer prize-money 
for the National Lawn Tennis Champion^ips 
and the All-India Hard-Court tournament, it 
would be a boost, but the amount of foreign 
exchange involved is prohibitive. 

India’s status in international tennis, too, 
depends upon her performance in the Davis 
Cup. Vijay Amritraj is a good player, but his 
achievements in international tennis are 
not extraordinary, and today, much more 
than a decade ago, one outstanding player is 
not sufficient for a nation. Players who do 
attain a certain level would find they could 
earn much more by playing oftener in the 
USA. Yet Indian players, luce Vijay Amritraj 
and others, though they may play as profes* 
sionals, would lack toughness b^use they are 
from a countiy which has not provided them 
the necessary background and where they are 
pampered. 

India’s victory over Australia was essen¬ 
tially a team triumph. If the players can keep 
up the good work it would mean less burden 
on Vijay Amritraj, and greater chances of 
success, because the USSR jpossibly depend ih 
even greater measure on Alex Metreveli. The 
outcome of the tie itseU is unlikely to maVa. 
much of a difference to the future of tennis in 
India. But it will m^n a lot to the peo^. 

SUBROTO SIRKAR 

__ f 
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AZED CROSSWORD 

Moifr:PLAlN 


Acmw 

t89clbtfg?Hatlb, it's not In (6) 

S VUcon often has. OKnitHling chest More cw 
•P<Maed above book In school. I'm nohioh (Iter (ii) 

11 Bifid trilling octave (6) 

-13 Ulte a flark horse? Put somethirig on round course (6) 
liSea'^a dismal waste (4) 

17 Showing overthrow of prinoe and church almost 
toteliy?(a) 

13 Wanted some rest»tnie-and quiet, so turned in (7) 
Itflound. with old apparel not quite adequate? (5) 
Satove the faahiontng of dits? I do (5) 
aeiischanicat parte show smashing letums except for 
North (7) 

33 Speech doubly opposed to Irish (B) 

34 Dispute inequality when atthem? (4) 

33 Slow rotten trader gets sailor into debt (6) 

30 Brave one separates rams* pulled beck (6) 

31 Stewed sole in a dhal sauoe (11) 

33 fragrant shrub with strain in tree from tee East (6) 

33 Covering for shepherds? (S) 


DOWN 

10neof the madder types, a lone yachtsmen? <4) 

2 Dump, dropping head of spade (5) 

3 Cheek, or something not far from it (4) 

4 Mare's cert, though badly placed, showing rmiacte (9) 

5 Rabbis need 3 pints, being dry- slings are one short 
( 10 ) 

3 Capital of Midlands, urban, not a name that's stuck up 
(4) 

7 Rifle-butte for dunderpates (9) 

alike a lonely girl or a hungry monkey? (8) 

13 Wa don't fly awkwardly askew (S) 

13 Rters'^ thanks, equestrian outteg includes one (10) 
140ine in a lofty place-where waiter exerciaes it? (9) 

IS Constitutional, i.e. not against unorthodox demean (9) 
13 Badger an animal with rock (8) 

21 Ordeal for dervish-he was agitated, rising (5) 

25 Rock cavity containing old copper- shift (5). 

33 It goes tovrards satisfying normal thirst (4) 

37 Something you don't want in tights retaining a bit of 
newness (4) 

33 Clear if flowery address to author (4) 

ChamtHffs Twentieth Century Dicttonary, 19TZ Edition, 
m roQommendedt though itmie-epedetheanewertoSI. 
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ACftOSS 

11. anag-t-am>sdo,1S,irK 1 
in be; 19. r<e in pen & Kt.. 

27, i.e, scooter; 29, ta-&>u; 

SO. King Lear IV. vi, 95, S3. 

Sn -‘ook. and 2 meanings. 

DOWN 

4. bidden a m., s, 1 bets (rev I 
i-arkag., 7, Giovanni P. 
(t881-1956»,i,'heaitsof 
oak' ; a, Henry Irving, actor. IS, 
tbro'>Nero-0 M & lit; 27. 
myeye^^rats* 


CHESS 


liy HARRY QOLOIIBEK 


ConilmmamdliPoemQwNo^ 12 

Another estebivtad ending, this time Alek- 
iiino and Kuaomann in a simultansouo dis¬ 
play at Now York 1024:-3rkb1r; pp3p 
Ip; 1q4p1: 4ktKt2; IKtS; 0; PP2QP 
PP;R4Rk1 

WMls won by 1* Q*KN ch. Kt-a2; HI. 

Q X Q;3. Kt->B0 mate, 
a. KR-KI, S-KtS; S. Mt-^BSdbeli. K-B1; 
4 KtxKteli. RxKt; S* Q-K5. thraaloning 
buvo dWifOnt mates which, as Alekhine 
hknisd says, te too much; 00 Black resigns. 


White: ICofohitei.Bteck.Hubnor. . 
tecaion Dstenos (by tmnapoaition). 

4 P-QB4. Kt^lted: 3. Kt-QB3. P-B4 
3. Rt-ite. P-^KKte: 4. P-K4. Starting off 


finteaf 

3w SMfte Mo'Mamoiv'biridl are oDonfont. 

setter wee4^p w^te^aup sesw saw 

4.B-m Hite hi oouid have avartstf 
bfst alliate M the Mamow bind by 
g4,'. ,,'P^lM, 


4 P-Q4. P X P; S. Kt xP. Kt-B3; 7. Kt-B2, 
P~Q3; 8. e-K2, Kt-Q2 Threatening 
BxKteh sinoe it is known that in this 
position Black can give up one of hia two 
Bishops once White is given double pawns 
on the OB file. 

a. B-04 KI-B4; 14 P-QKI4. Kt-K3; 
11. R-QB1. 0-0; 13. KI-05, Kt(K^-05, 
13 l KtxKl. KtxKt; 14 B-Kt5, R-Kt; 
15. 0-0, B-K3; 14 R-K1. Preparing to 
tuck away hia Bishop by B-KB1; hence 

Black's leoly- 

IS.KtxBch; 17. RxKt, 0-02: 


14 R-Q4 thieatening the powerful sd- 

14 . .&xkl;14RxB,Q-K3;340-03, 
OR-61, 21. B-K3, P-OR3: 22. P-KR3. 
R-B1. Now Ite ttHeWena to flee htmestf by 
P-B4. White at ones adopts stem mss- 


suras to meet this. 

24 P-KKM. Q-B3; 34. B^KIS, Q-Kt7; 
ai P-R4 R-B2; 14 P-B5, KR-QB1; 
37.K-KI2.8-B1; 14 P x P. Px P; 24 R X R. 
RxR; 24 P-K4 R-B7; M. B-^Q2, PxP; 
34 R^04 With 3te te wa a d w i i winning 


threat of 0-06. 

34.... K-Kt2. 33.0-K3.8-K2; 34.0-R6 
ch. K-B3; 34 0-R4ch, K-K3; SO. R-K4 
deciaive. Black is now in a mating net 
33. .,RXB: 37.0x Bch. K-Q4.3S.R-Q8 
Ch. K-B3; and Black resigns, before White 
can play 0-B5 mate. 


Dtocovarydieas 

Played In the Stockholm Open, 1972-73 
White :OatO|frc. Black: Timmen 
Ptrc Defence. 

I. P-K4. P-OS; 4 P-Q4. P-KKt3 
4 Kt-QB4 B-Kt2, 4. P-84. Kt-KBii 
4 Kt-B3, 0-0; 4 B-Q3. Kt~B3 
7, P-K5, PxP. 8. BPxP, Kt-KR4 
4 B-K3. B-KIS: 14 B-QB4, K-R1 

II. 0-Q2. BxKt; 12. PxB. P-B3 
13. P-B4. PxP, 14 BPxP. Kt-R4 
14 B-K2, P-B4: 14 P-Q5. Bxf 
17. BxP. R-B5; 13. Q-K3. BxKtch 
13, QxBeh. Kt-B3; ». 0-0-0, R-B 1 
f1. B X KP, resigns. 









in ouir fashion 







‘Pardon, sir ?’ 

‘The main reason — I see from your cadre 
sheet — you have been chosen for the job was 
that you are a bit of a Don Juan. That’s very 
important for us. Many a secret has been given 
away in bed, Gurbanov. Even before you get 
your special assignment, Gurbanov, I want you 
to lay as many secretaries and other women con¬ 
nected with industry as you can.’ 

'Beg your pardon, sir ?’ 

‘Don't think that I am being lighthearted or 
frivolous. It’s not only the electronics industry 
and computers that have advanced ; espionage 
has advanced along with them. I spit on military 
secrets, Gurbanov. Only fools bother about 
military secrets. The real battlefield is not the 
battlefield any more but the factory. Without 
industrial strength there is no military strength, 
in any case. The computers are the real battle¬ 
field. Give me three dozen files — the files I 
want — and I’ll manipulate the London Stock 
Exchange for you. I’ll create the finest economic 
chaos in history and bring Britain to its knees. 
Does that surprise you, Gurbanov ? 

‘No sir. Yes sir.' 

‘The great secrets are in the memory-stores of 
computers, Gurbanov. I don’t care a hoot for 
the microfihn-dot of the old-fashioned spy. He 
is posse, Gurbanov. Dead and gone. Information 
must come in floods today, from computers. 
Giving away everything in one go. A really 
important computer can give away all the secrets 
of a nation — military, defence, economic, indtts- 
4 trial and what have you. Do you believe that 


Gurbanov ?’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ , 

"The English are a genUemaiily natkm. 
Wonderful material for spying. They regard you 
as gentlemen, too. So be a gentleman, Guziwaov. 
Alwa 3 rs be a gentleman. All efficient Rusidan 
spies are little gentlemen. You ask the questions 
and the English will give you the truthful 
answers. You ask a man — preferably a alight^ 
disgruntled executive for an interview, offering 
him a better job, a^ him twenty questions about 
his old employment and he’ll teu you everything. 
Because he is a gentleman. Twenty quesUom 
That's an old English parlour game. It’s also a 
new Russian parlour game. My favourite. 
interview with a disgruntled executive is better 
than fifty microfilm dots. Secretaries are better 
still. Secretaries can be almost as good as com¬ 
puters. That’s why 1 want you to lay as many 
of them as you can.’ 

‘Where do I find them, Comrade MajfH*?’ 
asked Arkady hopefully. 

‘That’s your problem.’ 

‘Yes sir.’ 

'You will get specific instructions soon. This 
is just a temporary assignment, to see what you 
can do. My secretary will tell you about money, 
allowances and trivial details like that. That 
nice girl you met’ 

‘Yes .sir.’ 

‘I don’t mean her, by the way.' 

‘No sir,’ said Arkady emphatically. 



‘And keep your eyes open all the time. When¬ 
ever you notice some irregularity or weakness, 
a skeleton in the cupboard, perversities, when¬ 
ever you learn of illicit love-affairs, well any¬ 
thing of the sort, either about the young women 
or — better still — about their bosses, you report 
them without delay.’ 

‘Yes sir.’ 

Arkady was trying to remember what the 
Major had said he would be: Illegal Support 
Officer ? Yes, that was it. 

‘And respect the window-cleaner.’ 

‘I beg your pardon. Comrade Major?’ 
Arkady blinked. Was he still drunk ? No, he 
was not. He was sober as a judge. Well, some 
judges. 

‘Respect the window-cleaner. And love him,’ 
the Major repeated firmly, 
sii*.* 

‘Lay as many women as you can,’ the Major 
went on, ‘but don’t lose your head. Be conscien¬ 
tious and devoted. Vigilant and sober.’ 


- ‘Yes sir.’ 

‘A drink or two can t do any harm, 
drink with moderatipn.’ 


But 


"Yes sir.' 

‘Vigilahoe is, .even more important. Bevnna 
oftheene^- Never rela^They are uWqptifitouai,’' 
‘Yes' w. triWqnitous. Tbste are qjcdte a l((pr 










to London.’ 

Who’s speaking of the English? 
They don't matter much. Don’t be a lool, 
Gtmianov. I have the GRU in mind. Our own 
miUtapy“ intelligence blokes. They’ve .started 
a dangerous offensive against us. They are 
trying to prove their importance and the KGB’s 
incompetence. This is a life and death struggle, 
Gurbanov. Beware of the enemy.’ 

'Yes sir.’ 

‘And don’t worry about the British.’ 

'No sir.’ 


Mabel us — well not exactly as a sex 
but as a possible sex object. Not the woman of 
his dreams, but better than nothing. She WfSs 
healthy and strong, at least He stood up, 
strolled to the kitchen and walked away again 
at top speed. Better than nothing ? Nonsense — 
nothing was far Vietter. Mabel was coarse ; fat; 
muscular; flashy; vulgar ; graceless; mis¬ 
shapen. Masturbation was more desirable, 
nobler, morally more uplifting. But 'before he 
knew what he was doing, he was back in the 
kitchen and his hands were under Mabel’s 


He had not masturbated since he was sixteen 
and found he was out of practice. ‘Technical 
know-how comes into everything,’ he thought 
with a sigh. 

He recalled his sc,hooldays. From the age of 
fourteen onwards, they used to discuss their 
sex-life quite openly and untruthfully. Only a 
very few Ixiys felt shy and opted out of these 
discus.sions. The majority lied freely about their 
exploits : they would tell exciting tales about 
lH?auliful shop-assi.slants and bosomy factory- 
girls — even .secretaries — with whom they 
had wild love-affairs. 

Of course, a few of them did manage to have 
exjHjrience with girls, but nearly all of them 
uiaslurliated. Arkady ret^alled the two different 
verlis they used to desscrilie this activity, each 
conjuring up a different technique. When he'd 
fliially rediscovered the knack, he had to admit 
that it was most enjoyable. 

‘It’s better than making love,’ he thought, 
‘but love-making is more of a scxiial occasion.’ 

Moments later, however, he felt angry, 
frustrated and bitter. He dismissed sillv talk 
about masturbation driving one mad but he felt 
■furious with himself. Other spies slept with 
tHe most beautiful, exciting and dangerous 
women of the world while he was — so to say 
— thrown upon his own resources. It w'as easy 
for Shevchenko to .say : ‘Go to bed w'ith lots of 
women, Gurbanov!’ And to add that finding 
the women was his own business. But who was 
he to find ? And where ? And what was he to 
say to them ? How to start ? How does one treat 
these English girls once one is lucky enough to 
find them ? 

So here he was again, lying on his bed in 
Ivan’s flat, telling himself angrily : '.No, no, 
no!’ Sexual starvation was awful. Worse, per¬ 
haps, thasi real starvation. But he simply 
remsed to become a habitual onanist. Anything 
but that H was a question of self-resi)ect, he 
t ho ug ht But on the other hand he felt like 
expiming. 

Temptation was cut short by the sound of 
the key turning in the lock. Ivan, at this hour ? 
No, Mabel of course. He should have remem¬ 
bered : it was her day and just the right time. 

‘Momin’ lovey,’ she said in a sprightly 
manner. ‘Still not doin’ nothin’, just wastin’ 
yOur time bangin’ around—’ 

Aikady remembered that a few days before, 
waiting tar Shevchenko, he had thought of 


skirt. She put down the cutlery she was dry¬ 
ing, got hold of his neck in a perfect judo hold, 
pulled his head forward with a jerk and threw 
him over her shoulder. He hit the floor with 
a heavy thump. He lay there flat, on hit, left 
side and thought for a moment tliat the end 
had come. 

‘You mustn’t try things like that, dearie,’ 
said Mabel amiably, reverting to drying the 
cutlery. 

‘I am a good girl,’ she went on, paying no 
attentkm to Arkady’s plight hut speaking 
sweetly, without any sign of anger or emotion. 
‘True to Mr. 'ucketl. lovely. Mf. ‘uckett’s true 
to me so I’m true to Mr. ’uckelt. ’<■ always 
says that I make myself too desirabk-,. That’s 
what 'e keeps .saying. Too desirable I can’t 
really blame 'ini. Perhaps ’c is right.' She 
walked out. 

Arkady felt like crying. He rememl^red a 
scene from a Russian spy-novel in which 
Galatin — a Ru.ssian James I3ond — made love, 
to a New York heiress on the terrace of a ISilnd-' 
floor penlhou.se. A helicopter appeared o\’er- 
head (filled, probably, with FBI agent.s) hut 
they were carried away by pas.sion and could 
not stop. (The helicopter tried to stop Viut it 
could not do so either.) The girl — a dazzling 
capitalist beauty of nineteen — lay stark naked 
on a {wlar bear .skin, all she was wearing was 
her diamond tiara, bracelets and brooches 
(hrooc?i.ef: ? flashed through Arkady’s mind, 
brotx he? on a naked girl ?) adorned with nibies, 
omerald.s and safiphire.s and seven pearl neck¬ 
laces! jew'cUeiy, as it was pointed out, worth 
‘12 million dollars. And he, Arkady Dimitrievich 
Nikitin, now called Boris Gregorovich Gurbanov, 
la}’’ here vvith possibly broken ribs, having tried 
to put his hand up the long, cotton drawers of 
an ageing cockney charwoman. ‘Too desirable, 
’e says. Perhaps 'e is right.’ 

A few minutes e.arlier he had felt like cry¬ 
ing. Now he felt like vomiting. 

‘This is the nadir,’ he thought. ‘No one can 
sink lower.’ 

But he was wrong. 

One could. And he did. a* 




Gardening. 

The last thing Arkady expected Major 
Shev'chenko to speak about was gardening. 

Who the hell cares alxiut gardening'’ Wlio 
the hell knows anything about gardening'? 

When Shevchenko summoned him, he was 
terrified. He thought he would be severely 
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repiimanded for not having done anything 
about women. 

He had already Ijeen called in to .see the 
Major tjnce since his first interview. That meet¬ 
ing had followed the cour.se of the previous 
one, except for the fact that Arkady's appoint¬ 
ment was for 4 p.m., .so he waited only three 
hours to l)e received. They got dead drunk 
once again, but this time it was the Major who 
woke up at 1.28 a.m. and it wa.s he who wakened 
Arkady. Comrade Shevchenko was .sprightly 
and alert, completely at ea.se and looked like a 
man who did not know the meaning «<f the word 
vodka. 

‘1 have teen thinking about that job, 
Gurbanov.’ 

What job? .'\rka<Jy wondered, but all he 
said was ; ‘Ye.s .sir.' 

*1 have decides] that you sheiuld walk before 
yon run, so I’m afraal you will only be A.s.sistant 
Ilk'gal Supnort (.illiccr,’ 

Flo realised eniough that he had become 
li glorifictl i)ook-kc'«-pcr. Not all that glorified, 
for that niatter. The ba,'-.lards. He knt*w now 
why tlicy h;ul Taughi him book-keeping at 
Dcrzhinsky Street. Th«! Illegal Su|)poi'l Officer 
had to pay all the Uu.ssian spie.s in the network 
for everything ; lie had to pay their salaries and 
all their exiiense.s. Arkady did not know how 
much Cap'ain Suyumabov. the ISO himself — 
a dull hut. I'on.scicmtious Khirgiz —- knew about 
the secrels and mysterio.s for he .spoke little and 
fold lihn nothing. .S’uyumabev — Arkady 
gathereil that much — liad to Lssue fal.se pass- 
])orts to ix'ople in trouble ; had to supply them 
with .s<*ts of fal.se documents ; had to pa.s.s on 
instructions in variou.s circuitous ways. But 
above all he had to pay them, Arkady was 
involved only in the duliest side of the work : 
payment The sums he had to pay out varied : 
34 cent was the smallest, to Sarnmy, for cats' 
food ; and 38,750 dollars was the largest, to 
Sheherezade, for God knows what, fie knew — 
or rather sensed — just enough to intensifv 
his frustration. He knew nobody’s real name. 
Half ofthem were Joes, Jacks and Berts, while 
the other half had girls’ names : Jill, Jean, 
Faith, Gladys. Sometimes they had romantic 
and fhneiful names, like the Sheherezade who 
had received the 38,75(5 dollars. There was a 
Loella, a Hortensia, and a Cleopatra on his list. 
He knew that these romantic and beautiful 
names covered tough, hardened gunmen, pro¬ 
fessional killers, hired thugs — men who were 
ready to commit any crime for a consideration. 
He imagined Cleopatra as a specially ugly 
customer, with a small no.se, a wocxlen leg. one 
glass eye and the laugh of (Caliban. But he 
could hot even hope ever to meet Sheherezade, 
HortenSia, Cleopatra or even Jack and Jill. He 
only dealt with Hugo. Hugo was supposed to 


be a Portuguese waiter who had a cover job 
as a washer-up in a Soho restaurant. Half of 
the left side of his face had been shot away — 
perhaps by an angry customer who found that 
his soup was not hot enough — which made him 
repulsive to look at. Hugo had to sign all the 
receipts in Arkady’s presence, after which he 
pocketed the cash with superb nonchalance •. 
whether it was 84 cents or 38,756 dollars made 
absolutely no difference to Hugo. But the sign¬ 
ing of the receipts wa.s a .somewhat unusual 
procedure : Hugo put the pen in hi.s mouth and 
wrote by moving hi,- head up and dowit Uke 
those remarkable handless artists who deserve 
our admiration, .\rkady found this strange 
because there was nothing wrong with Hugo's 
hands. Indeed, all he knew about Hugo was 
that (I) he was not Portuguese, (2) he was 
not a waiter, (8) he did not have a job in .Soho, 
and (4) his hand.s were in perfect order. That 
his name wa.s not Hugo, gws without saying. 
Arkady tried to learn to sign hin name with his 
mouth*. At first he found it difficult to keep the 
pen on the jiaper — it had a tendency to tilt up¬ 
wards — but once this initial difficulty had oeen 
overcome, he learned the trick aiif.l he found 
This way of writing .simple enough although 
slightly * tiring to the neck-muscle.s. He was 
surpri.st'd how much his mouth-writing re- 
■semtiled his hand-widting. 

Twice he con t cm jj fa ted .suicide ju.st to 
alleviate the .sheer boredom ; fiut then he decided 
that die monotony oi his juf* would dri\e him 
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crtay^ soon ^ipough, so why make the extm 
effort? 

Now, on his way to Major Shevchenko for 
the third time, he wondered what further 
troubles this bloody silly job might cause him. 

It was easy to make a slip in a calculation or 
an entry and even though everything was 
checked by a morose yet giggly girl, and then 
counter-checked by Captain Suyumabev him¬ 
self, some error might have been missed by all 
three. 

But Shevchenko did not mention book¬ 
keeping. He'spoke of gardening. 

There were about a hundred and twenty 
people gathered in a large, ground-floor room. 
Shevchenko was admirably punctual, he 
appeared on the long pip announcing eleven 
o’clock, and came to the point in the veiy first 
sentence. He told them off in sharp terms for 
neglecting their gardens. From now on, he 
barked, they must cultivate flowers and 
vegetables, cut their lawn.s, trim their bu.shes 
and hedges. And grow ros€:s. ‘As many bloody 
roses a.s your bloody gardens will take.’ 

Tt turned out that one of those silly, smug 
and flower-crazy English women had written 
a letter of complaint to the Editor of the 
Hampstead and High gate Gazette. The letter 
— read out by Shevchenko — .said : 

* Sir. 

It may be our fortune or misfortune to have so many 
of our Russian trlend.s settled in our midst. A tew 
of us rejoice; many others would be happier to see 
some other district honoured by their presence. Be 
that as it may, I feel sure that all your readers will 
regret the fact that our Russian guests keep their 
gardens in such a state of appalling neglect. Do 
they have no sense of beauty ? Can they not appre¬ 
ciate the freshness, the colour, the smelt of our 
• lovely English flowers ? Are they really so insensitive? 
The most regrettable aspect of the matter is that 
their neglect does not only depreciate the value of 
their own properties {as good Communists, I am sure 
they are not worried about that) but will soon pull 
down the whole neighbourhood to the level of a 
Moscow slum. 

I remain, .Sir, 

Yours faithfully. 

(Mrs.) Adela Bibby, 

277 Woodland Rise, N.10 

Shevchenko went on howling for twenty 
minutes about their lack of any sense of beauty 
and ae.sthetic apineciation. Why were they 
unable to appreciate' the beauties of those 
damned Engli.sh flowers — daffoflils, hyacinths, 
chrysanthemums or what the bhwxly hell were 
they called ? People who were only intere.sted 
in women and vodka did not bring much 
credit to their Socialist fatherland. Let them 
put their gardens in order at once, and be at 
that wretched Chelsea Flower Show or what¬ 
ever it was called in two week-ends. 

So that was it. Arkady could not decide 
which was more horrible ; book-keeping during 
the week or the prospect of gardening at week¬ 
ends. 

Next Friday evening the tenants of his 
house formed the inevitable Gardening Com¬ 
mittee. They met in one of the ground ftoor 


flats. Arkady saw some of the inhabitants of 
the house for tlie first time. There were twenty- 
seven people living in the eight flats and they 
were all present, including three children. They 
were all Russians and all (except the children, 
of course), employed by the Trade Mission. 
Arkady found the children even more detestable 
than the grown-ups : they regarded this garden¬ 
ing venture as something new, exciting and 
enjoyable. 

Arkady expected a brief and practical dis¬ 
cussion about way.s and means of putting their 
gardens in passable order in the shortest possible 
time and with the least possible effort, but he 
was proved wrong. A Committee is a Com¬ 
mittee. Evetryone had strong views on all 
matters and even political ideology came into it. 
One factor — led oy a fat woman in a red skirt, 
the old-fashioned commissar type, called .N'ina 
— said that they had to give a resounding 
answer to this decadent and arrogant English 
woman and her supporters and make their 
garden a famous show-piece. This suggestior 
sounded ab.solutely revolting to most of the 
others, but Nina wa.s a well-kiiown informei 
among informens, so no eme dared to contradicl 
her. Neverthele.ss, one shrewd jierson suggest 
ed that they ought to do first things first. Tr 
create a show-piece toiik time and Shevchenkc 
had given them a fortnight, .so they’d better dc 
the most necessary things without delay. Onci 
these were done, they could look further aheac 
and make their garden famou.s, as Nini 
suggested. _ 
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'You need a saw for that,’ 

Arkady looked n)und and immedtelely 
thought fte was dreaming. 

‘You just can’t do it with that hatchet,’ she 
repeated with '.sympathetic interest. 

The girl was'a fairy, a goddess, a nytnph, a 
sylph. Or at least so it seemed to Arktidy who 
Had nf»t slept with a woman since he left 
Moscow. He looked at hcjr thighs, long and 
shapely, barely covered by her cream-coloured 
mini-ski’t. His eyes liaveiled upwards, he stiw 
her red pullover covering very small hreast.s 
and the whole girl ending — lather soon, as she 
was small — in a round head, covered with very 
light brown, almost blond hair. 

‘A saw ?’ Arkady repeated the word as if 
if wore a magic siHill. 

A saw is a garden tool — Hashed through 
his mind — with shaped teeth used for cutting 
wood by rotatory or reciprocating motions. 
Why d()es this nymph talk to me about saw.s, 
instead of love, mooii.diine or at ieast dalTodiis? 
But all he could <U) was to repeal the wwil : 
‘A saw”^ ?’ 

‘Only a saw will do it, without damaging 
the tree,' said the godtiess. 

He lixikcfl at her. inesincrizcd.- 

She noliced his embarrassment, and laughed 
goo<l-naturediy. 

'You don't .“oem lo be a great hand at ivying.’ 

Me could not lake his eyes off her thighs. He 
knew he was staring at them 

‘What is this mad. universal digging in aid 
of V. she asked. 

Was this the impenali.si class enemy speak¬ 
ing, trying to draw him out, or w’as it a genuine 
enquiry? She .sounded innocent enough. 

‘What got into you all so suddenly ?’ 

‘Ours will he the most beautiful garden in 
Highgate. We are fond of lovely English flowers. 
We clo have a tremendous ae.sthetic apprecia¬ 
tion.’ 

The girl looked at him sideways in surprise. 

‘Are you Russian ?’ 

‘I am a citizen of the USSR,’ Arkady replied 
with dignity. 

‘I’ve never met a Russian. But I once met 
a Turk.’ 

‘A Turk is not a Russian,' said Arkady with 
cdol superiority. 

‘Thd.t Turk was,’ replied the girl. 

‘Oh, then he was probably a citizen of the 
Soviet Republic of Azerbaijan. Is that what you 
mean V 

‘Probably,’ agreed the girl, who heard the 
word Azerbaijan for the first and the last but 
one time in her life. 

‘Why don’t you come and have tea with me?' 
Arkady suggested without leading up to this 
invitation with sufficient care and finesse. 

‘Tea ?’ asked the girl surprised. 

‘Tea,’ Arkady repeated firmly. 

‘Are you getting on with your work, Gurba-r 
nov ?’ SMWFM shouted in Russian, from the 
other end of the garden. 

to be continued 
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Hema has given dates for Jeetu's film ”Khushboo*^ 

The unit is more excited than ever to watch their 
reaction when Hema and Jeetu meet on the setsl 
Possible, Hema will not turn a hair. She had preserved 
her Sanjeev secret When it was a hot thing and 
to look expuessionless through its dying-stages. So its 
likely nothing might happen. Unless Jeetu takes it 
into his head to bawl into tears or some such thing! 

Raakhee’s birthday falls on Independence-day! And 
she was still in b^ and in her nightie, when her 
well-wishers began filling in. When I went, her unmade 
bed was flowing with flowers and a few women-friends 
were lying sprawled wherever they found space on 
the bed. Thowing up her hands, Raakhee sighed, 
“Thank God I have at least my nightie on. Or they 
would wish me in my birthday-suit!" 



Suchitra Sen was in Btxnbay finr the last lap of J. Om Prakash’s 
“Aardhi” directed by Guizar. Suchitra was accompanied by daughter 
Mun-Mun, a budding intellectual with a pin-up’s figure who spends 
most of her evening in the swimming-pool at the hotel. In her 
soft-sweet voice, she teases her mother about how many male 
conquests she has made. She told me to come and meet one of 
her steady bo}^riends called Bharat. Turned out Bharat was a cute 
ten-year old kid bursting with good health and out of his clothes. 
Apart from his red apple-like cheeks, Mun-Mun’s main attraction for 
him was his constant supply of gossip. “We were really bitching it 
up at the |xx>l,’’ she explained, when she came up to her room with 
him. Bharat’s father owns this montrosity of a house at Juhu, 
called Hare Krishna bungalow, a favourite with producers for 
shooting-on-hire. 
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lease get Sandhu off my back !" Zarina plead¬ 
ed. I’d just asked her whether she still had a 
crush on Mahendra Sandhu! “I’ve never been 
in love with him. Not even a crush. Maybe it 
suits his image to claim I had something big 
going for him but it’s all rot!’’ 

'The outburst was spontaneous from Zarina— 
in Hindi. She even had trouble knowing the 
meaning of ‘crush’! Which makes every falter¬ 
ing line she utters terribly cute because she’s 
just not sure of her English. “I’d have loved to 
learn Bengali. But both my years at the Institute 
I was bent uiK>n learning English.’’ 

Back to her crush, and she said, “I’ve always 
thought the world of only Shashi Kapoor and 
&njeev Kumar. No other actor. I guess you 
could call them my crushes — that’s if I'm 
using the word ‘crush’ correctly!’’ 

The moment Zarina was spotted by Jaya 
Bhaduri (who was on the panel of examiners), 
Jaya took Zarina under her wing, recommend¬ 
ing her to the top producers of the day. “I 
haven’t angered Jaya at any time. But I think 
she’s slightly cut "up with me for accepting 
‘Anokha’ opposite Shatrughan Sinha. But what 
could I do? Jaya was doing her best to see 
that 1 got the choicest of banners. She intro¬ 
duced me to Gulzar, Hrishida and others. But 
not one of them has signed me yet. I had to 
start somewhere. 

“So 1 started with a small but terrific role 
in Dev Anand’s ‘Isq, Isq, Isq’. I’m so thrilled 
with my work in it. Maine such much usme 
bahui achha haam tiya hai.” 

Not just Zarina but Dev loo is said to be so 
enraptured by her performance in ‘Isq, Isq, Isq’ 
that^rina is rumoured to be Dev’s new ‘Miss Z’ 
(in the wake of Zahida and Zeen^)! But 
Zarina, in typical school girl style looked shock¬ 
ed when I sui^ted that something was up 
betwjeen Dev and her. “Oh no I I don’t think 
he's even aware of my being a Miss Z i” Ah! 
Then how come your role has been gradually 
lengthening with Zeenat’s gradually fading into 
the bacdcground? 

“Nonsense. On the .arntrary, my role in 
Tsq—Vis actuajdy sdborter than what was 


Don’t ^aise h» 
dress. She may jump 
out of it. 

narrated to me at the time of signing.’’ 

It doesn’t really matter if Dev didn’t go 
ga-ga enough to lengthen her role. Because 
Zarina’s found a godfather in Sunil Dutt — 
the man who launched Vinod Khanna and 
Leena Chandavarkar. 

When a mutual friend took Zarina to Sunil, 
he almost lost hi.'; shirt for being shown an 
unimpressive girl like Zarina — but only till 
he watched her work. Sunil knows good 
launching material when he^es one. So he 
immediately snapped her for his next 
venture and is also doing an outside assign¬ 
ment opposite her. 2Jarina is also co-starring 
with Vinod Khanna and Navin Nischol and has 
two films opposite Shatrughan Sinha. 

“1 don’t find Shatru a nasty guy at all. In 
fact he’s terribly nice to me every tune we 
meet. And he’s so helpful on the sets.’’ Helpful 
enough to get Zarina out of light comers like 
the time she reported for work and found she 
had to Wear a mini. She immediately decided 
to either make the director and others see her 
point of view (that being she won’t show her 
Ixidy — even legs — unnecessarily) or simply 
step out of the film! And Shatru came to her 
rescue by talking the people out of such a crazy" 
idea. But then I forget that in Zarina’s case, 
the villain i.s Sandhu who wants to get him¬ 
self linked with every Institute graduate in 
sight! 

While Zarina is busy getting branded as a 
.second Jaya and ha.s been nicknamed ‘Waheeda 
Jr ’ by Sunil Dutt, Zarina has found thick 
friends in .faya, Raakhee ("She taught me how 
to use make-up’’) and Rekha. She’s even leamt 
to .say ‘total loss’ like Rekha ! “And Rekha has 
learnt my favourite lines." 

Zarina is terribly confident about her work. 
She was even game to do a second lead because 
she felt confident that she'd shine better tten 
the leading lady I But friends talked her out 
of it because the danger of being typed a sup¬ 
porting heroine lurked in such an "assignment. 

Veiy' voluble, Zarina is quite a dangerous 
person to meet, She was meeting me for the 
first time and .she insisted that I stay the night 
at her place and go shopping the next day! 
And if you ever meet her, please don’t compli¬ 
ment her on her dress — she'll be ready to jump 
out of it, pack it up and present it to you I 
Spontaneous like the character she pla 3 rs in 
‘Isq — where she plays a young girl with a 
massive crush on the hero. “I just did the 
dubbing for this role. My life’s first dubbing. 
And I’m so glad I did it without a mistake. 
It’s come out beautifully.” What’s surprising 
is that when Zarina talks^ her excellent per¬ 
formance it she says it beautifully ’— without 
sounding like some gas bags we know iii th6 
film industry! 

N. BHARA’THI. 














ARIES (Rlireli 21 -- AprN 20) This week 
you will remember the promieee mase to 
others and the obligatiorw you agreed to 
undertake. In mld«week you will be wise to 
curb your impatience and handle your duties carefully, and not 
hastily. In service, discuss at Ien0h your problems with your 
seniors. Girls and ladles, control your moody temperament. 

TAURUS (AprH 21 — May 20) Carry through 
your scheduled programme of action and do 
not go out of your way to help your 
associates or colleagues. In the domestic 
sphere this is the time to make your surroundings more and 
' more attractive. Ladies and girls, wear the clothes that best 
suit your own special kind of charm. Businessmen and indus¬ 
trialists, tax problems- may keep you on your toes. 

GEMINI (May 21 — June 20) You seem Is 
be irked with others; you feel that they are 
not fully cooperating with you. You want to 
fly off in a tangent and feel frustrated when 
you cannot. The whole situation can be remedied if you keep 
faith in your confidential adviser. Girls and ladies, a serious 
attitude towards your friends is now highly desirable. 

CANCER (June 21 — July 21) Your delight* 
fu) natural qualities will help you get 
what you want. But you are nervous and rest* 
less due to certain developments in your 
office and at home. Problems are likely to be solved very soon. 
Businessmen, you can have some opportunities this week. 
Ladies, this is an excellent time for you to fix up your home. 
Girts, romance for you. 

LEO (July 22 — Auguel 21) You are moody 
and stubborn. This often perplexes soma 
people around you. But those people are now 
witling to help you In all your efforts. 
This is a good time for exploiting the situation. Businessmen, 
this is a time when silence wilt pay you big dividends.. Girls, 
if you play your cards right you will win. 

VIRGO (August 22 •*- September 22) A very 
influential friend will come forward to help 
you get what you went. Businessmen and 
industrialists, you can put yourself at the top 
by being very social. Ladies, a limiting condition at home 
may cause you annoyance. Girls, concentrate on your own 
affairs. Bachelors, big opportunities are before you. 

LIQRA (September 23 — October 22) Take 








no chances where your 
cemed. Profesalonate iM Muilrtiieto. P» 
tect your reputotkm jealously by oar e M y 
following the rules and regulations. BuMriaismafi. m pielMiai 
will be there. Ladies, worries lor your huabend bid teiMi l- 
Girls, you may have to taka a draaUc daclaioe GUe taeab- 
QaChelora,^ do not waver; take a dacMoii. 

SCORPIO (Octobar 22 It i iMM lii r Aft 
Your creativt ideas sra briglit and you dlia 
cultivate your hobby with greater skllL You 
can have a happy Sma wHh toat apsctol 
somebody in your iHe. Businessmen, don't downgrade youraaif^ 
Professionals, social happiness Ip assured. Ladles, may 
have to face an angry friend. Girls, teipptation should be 
controlled. 

SAGITTARIUS (Novefiiber 2f PeceaMef MS 
This Is the week for attempting to aohre Sie 
problems that affect your usual routine el 
life. In service, be less critical about your 
colleagues. Executives, avoid gossip —* It may tarnish your 
good name. Ladies, money Is your prims concern now. A 
friend will help you with the required money. Girls, you are 
prone to accidents. 

CAPRICORN (Oeestober 21 — Jaaueiy IS) 
In service, you are nOw retracing your steps 
to find out why and how you faliad to reap 
tha full advantaga of your efforts. * P ro toe 
slonals, you are likely to face a different type of dHfieulty In 
mid-waek. Industrialists, your tax problem may be Irrftaong, 
Ladies, take cere of your tongue. Girls, your seniors may satUa 
your marriage this week. 

IM AOUARIUi {Jmmmf 20 «-* FUbmanr 12) 
This weak Is excellent for getting together 
with your friends. Businessmen, good Ems 
ahead. Professionals. In the second half of 
the week you will able to put in motion a proioct that maane 
much to you. In aarvica, try to Improve your relatione with 
your assoelatoa. Ladlaa, goo^ time to make an addition to 
your family.. 

PISCES (Pabruaiy li March 2Q You are 
now starrad for prosperity, A amlle from you 
now can ease the burdens of your cOUaegues, 
Businassmen, your problams will be sotoad 
with providential help. Industrialists, scarcity of raw iiMtoHais 
will be ended. Ladles, a pleasant gift may be axpaetod. Girls, 
new points of view will come up that can enrich your 
phitoaophy of Me. 
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Then and now 

Bish(» Bryan^ who came to Calcutta eaily 
in 1922 and has been here almost contin* 
uously ever since, discusses the changes 
and developments which have talcen place 
in the Christian community in the inter- 
vening years. He writes as a member of 
what used to be the Church of England 
but is now a part of the Church of North 
India, but his romments range over Uie 
whole Church, Catholic and Protestant He 
discusses in particular the efitect on the 
Churches of the ending of British rule; 
the steady withdrawal of foreign personnel 
and funds, the process of the Indianizatiim 
of the Church, and the growth of Hie 
ecumenical movementamong the most 
notable fruits of which have been the two 
unions of separated C^istian bodies which 
have given oirth to the Church of South 
India in 1947 and the Church of Nmth 
India in 19TO. 













10cuwjftwwwt allt badty hnprtooning th« Queen end 

mam 

quarters? Well all but one <5) 

rn t w^tHa^ 

ItfiMl for fire-taiceone back, oet another (5) 
lenilar obeolele coin? Jock's counted (6) 

1i Kida* nime tor beak. perhai>8. crusty 

17 jNotloe endlessly fertile round alt battered in sea (8) 
laTrensferor of property, I. having organised reioan 

outside (7) 

eO^n's brought about unusually large ftoerers (4) 

88 Doubly like the Scots, from England's point of view (4) 
88 Seaman lost in one race (7y 
88 Cackling birds love to whisper hosreely. interrupting 
talk (8) 

88 Restricting Mong story's exoaiiant- it musf have a 
point (7) 

81 In winter, lahiver. a mere writer of verses (5) 

82 Briefly fashioned Misa Sharplas in stage setting ($) 
SSQreet Trekkers, sey. ransacked rondavels without 

hesitation (11) 

saChltt. lha noo. ducks? Thai's touching-I'd come in (5) 
aa French oompoeer composed Cinquante Sosurs' (7) 

DOWN 

8 Bird gets to be sorry for appearing topless (5) 

8 Fancy dress, what ChurohSI was often seen with (7) 

41 raise hands, daan nose up holding front of 
kerchief (9) 

8 Look. I propoee. enthralled* by this? (8) 

8 What fatal diseaea. perhaps, makes you after its start, 
progressively (5) 

7 Like a bird I nest nuttering round tree (7) 

8 Blank's home to me because of lifting pkmty (5) 

8 Hears terribty expensive (4) 

18 In heert and core belied the face (11) 

11 Sun dbova, sailor holds viratar*iug, oot*l've a pouch 
downuru]er(11) 

18 Shails quickly penetrating airship parts (9) 

18 Haviftg raced uphill on tottery leg 1*1 get puffed (7) 

81 Tipsy old fogeys? They briy wildly (7) 

84 You'll tee one having avarice, say. in company 
hers (6) 

tSLower rate curtailed in pub (8) 

87 Bishop capturing first man almost anticipates 



attack on... (5) 

28... His base? That'ii require subtle means (5) 
89 Liv ely in Israeli city, love* no one let up (4) 
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ConUnaetlonef Poeitton No. 5 

* Oeme ptayed in Swodan in 
1973 between Westin end Kartsson:-5 r k 
1; 6 r 1; 3 p4‘ 1 qpPp 2 kt: p p Kt 1 P 3; 
5PPK;PP263;iR3fll. 

Bleck won by 1.K-B2; 2. Kt x OP ch. 

K-K2; 3-0x0, Kt-BS ch; 4. P x Kt. R-Rl 
mate. 

HcMviopieyclieee 

Who live by writing about chess often 
forget that there is such a thing as a person 
who does not know how the pieces mova or 
e single thing about the game, tn fict. we 
write for a minority. True this is a con¬ 
stantly growing minority end by now the 
minority must be a substantial group. But 
to write pieces or books for that matter 
that will be read and understood by both 
thoae who know something about the gams 
and those who know nothing about it is an 
impossible task. 

We must ttwrefore pay special homage to 
,4lioae writers who conceive it to be their duty 
to teach the rKMiplayer how to play. 

Just such a book is Ckeaa for Yew. the 
easy book tof beginners by Robert's. Fen¬ 
ton (Macdonald and Janes, St pages. Cl 7S). 
It leeches the moves in simple terms and 
very kttls more. How tar it goes is shown 
by the contents of the Iwrt few chepters. 
which are devoted to discovered ched(, the 
en paaaam rule, draws, touch-move (Matu- 
lovic would have done weM to have 
awimitated this chapter) and how to record 


(rev.) 1 anag ; 15, maze (2 
in anag.. 12. anag, 5 lit., 
21, hidoen. 25. anag. in 
see 5 lit.; 27. aneg. in 
(eman; 2S. B in lea (rev) 

5 lit.: 30. be-het-e: 31. iet 
in anag , cross =^hybnd. 
3XSA -gas 

DOWN 

1, gad-wall. 2, (bore a 
(rev.) ^ anag ; 5. re ' 

(- on, about) in Cote; 

7, cart (rev.) tn a TT; 

0. aga (rev.) in LL; 20. i.e. 
tenors: 22. i.e. R.I.P Ely; 


the game, in short, not a bad book of its kind. 

Much more advanced is Chess Maelers 
on Winning Chess by the late Fred Reinteid 
(Coltier-Macmillan. 2&1 pages. Cl 50) 
This was first published in 1260 but it is 
stiti lust as topical Reinteid hit upon the 
time-saving idea of choosing 19 games 
ptayed by great masters, with the annota¬ 
tions they made at the time. The first is a 
game won by Steinitz against Sellman m 
1^: the last was won by Or Euwe against 
Bisguier at New York 1948-1949.1 give this 
last game. 

White: M Euwe, Black: A. Bisguier. 

1, P-Q4. P-CM; 2. P-QB4. P-Oe3. 3. 
Kt-KB3. P*K3, 4. Kt-B3. KI-B3. 5. B - 
KtS. P-KR3, 5. B X Kt. Q X B: 7. Q-Kt3. 
Kt- Q2; a P-K4. P x KP. 9. Kt x P. Q~B5, 
10. B-^Q3. KI-B3: 11. Kt x Kt ch, P x Kt. 
12. 0-0. Kfi-Kll; 13. B-K2. P-Kt3. 14. 
KR-K1, B-QKt2, IS. P-B5. 0-B2. 18 
B-B4. B-K2; IT. P X P, P X P: 19 QR-B1. 
Q-Q1; It. Q-K3, R-Rl; 20. B x P. P x 8; 
21. Q x KP. K-81: 22. Kt-R4. KR- Ktl. 
23. Kt-B5, B-Kt5; 24. Kt x P. R-K12. 
25. R-K3, B-Q7. 20. R- KB3. B~KI4. 27. 
Kt-B5. B X R: 29 R-KR3. R x P ch. 29 
K X R, 0*04 ch; 39 O K Q. P X Q; 31. 
R-R7, R X P. 32. R X B. R K P; 33. P-R4. 
8-07; 34. K-B1, R-Kt8 ch; 39 K -K2, 
B-B6: 39 P-R5, P-Kt4; 37. P-R6. 
K-Ktl; 39Kt-K7ch. K-R2, 39KtxPdrs 
4Bh, K X P; 40. Kt X B. resigns. 

To which Beinfeld adds the following mekt- 
fiuDUS noia ‘A great slugging match which 
dciee honor to both players.’ 














While most of the murderous Himalayan passes 
have foroidding sounding names, tr anslat ing 
graphically the supersiuiuus tears they inspire, 
Uke the Kohtang — pass of the Dead — or 
Chang La — Gateway of Hell — the Zoji La, 
the lowest of the Himalayan passes, is named 
after a female divinity of the Buddhist pantheon, 
Du Zhi La Mo, Goddess of the Four Seasons, 
wife of the famous saint Naropa. 

In spite of its divine association and 
loiv altitude — 3400 m — the Zoji La, gateway 
to barren Ladakh, is one of the most dangerous 
and fearsome Himalayan passes. 

Of easy access during the brief summer 
months, the Zoji La, wrapped in a snow mantle, 

15 to 20 feet deep in winter, constantly battered 
by icy winds of terrifying strength, remains 
closed seven months in a year, .sealing off Ladakh 
from the outside world. 

The oi^ning of the road in late May or early 
June coincide.s with the arrival of the vultures, 
patiently waiting on the I’oadside for the sun 
to melt the snowy graves of the cattle buried in 
avalanches during the winter; while attempting 
to cross this deep ga.sh in the Himalayan 
barrier. 

The immobile vultures, the whistling mar¬ 
mots darting to and fro and the vast herds of 
goats and sheep grazing the .sparse grass on 
smooth, wind swept .slofies appear to be the 
only living, mobile elements in ihi.s frozen land¬ 
scape apart from the huge convoys of olive green 
Tala or Shaktiman military trucks ascending or 
going down the endless loops and hairpin bends 
of the Srinagar-Leh road, humorou.siy nick¬ 
named 'jellebis' by the jawans. 

The contrast between greep and fertile 
Kashmir and barren, austere Ladakh couldn't 
be more pronounced and dramatic. The Central 
A.sian wasteland begins just over the pass. 

According to Ladakh is the barrenness of 
Ladakh is the resuh of a goddess’s spite. The 
legend says when saint .Maropa visited Ladakh 
— in the 9th or 10th century — he wished to 
leave liehind his wife Du Zhi La Mo, on account 
of her Kashmiri smell. She was displeased at 
that and turned her back towards Ladakh and 
her face towards Kashmir. This caused Ladakh 
to dry up and Kashmir to become fertile. 

Divine scourge or a natural phenomenon, 
extreme dryness of climate, underpopulation 
and high altitude characterize all the regions 
included in Ladakh. It i.s Kashmir’s easternmost 
and most backward province, and India’s 
biggest district with a population slightly above 
100,000 for an area slightly under 100,000 square 
kilometres. Arable land In Ladakh constitutes 
only 0.17 per cent of the total area, and 
‘forests’, 0,75 per cent. Ninety per cent of the 
inhabitants live in 250 villages and hamlets 
scattered all over tliis huge chunk of barren 
territory. 

Although photographs of the moonscape 
have familiarized us with the physical aspects of 
Ladakh, the brutal ponfrontation with this stark 
landscape of gigantie-proportions, while the bus 5 




coming from Srinagar slowly winds its way 
along the foaming Dras river, numbs the mind, 
awed by this spectacular display of nature’s 
power, this riot of unearthly colours. The few 
villages scattered in this bumt-out landscape 
appear strangely unreal and vulnerable, dwarfed 
by barren peaks, surrounded on all sides hy 
rock and gravel strewn slopes of mountains, 
calcinated •by a gigantic blow torch. According 
to E. F. Knight, a 19th century British traveller, 
these tiny green oases look like “bits of scone 
other country cut out with a pair of scissors and 
dropped into a desert”. Another travelleir cc»n> 
pares Ladakh to “a mixture of Devcm^hire, the 
Sahara and the Alps". These oases whkdt 
enhance the stark beauty of the desolate land* 

' scape are surrounded py apple and apricot 
orchards and rows of frail locking pcqilars and 
willows providing an illusory prc^tkm to the 
cluster of mud houses kofting like rabbit war* 
rens against the fierce winter winds. 

Although Ijadakh is crften referred to as a 
highland’ the term is misleading. Ladakh, in‘ 
face, consists of deep and narrow valleys divid' 
ed by high memntam ranges. If the rocky cur* 
tain provided by the Himalayas and the 
Karakoram has enabled Ladakh to avcM the 
destructions wrought by iconoclastic invaders 
in the plains and preserve its unique culture 
intact, the granite screens dividing the valleys 
have hampered coihmiuucations and exchanges 
and contributed towards keeping the countiy 
backward. Between the Karaxoram and the 
6 Himalayas lie the Ladakh and Zanskar ranges 


whose sky high passes towering between 15,U00 
and 18,000 feet are closed most of the year. It 
took 39 hours for an Indian journalist last year, 
travelling along thq ‘highest road in the world’ 
— leading to Sinkiang border — to reach the 
Nubra valley, 120 kms. north of Leh, across the 
18,000 feet Kardang I^a. 

Goods which come mostly by road from 
Srinagar are three to five times costlier in Leh 
than in the plains, on account of the prohibitive 
transpoit charges — Rs. 425 per ton between 
Srinagar and Leh, Rs. 980 per ton between Leh 
and Nubra and Rs 1,050 between Leh SPd 
Zanskar. 

Highly-paid road workers working on the 
Leh-Nubra road have to be changed (rfien on 
account of the high altitude. Champa nomads, 
however, living in Changtang area — on Tibet’s 
border — at altitudes ranging between 12,000 
and 15,000 feet come down to the ‘lowlands’ of 
the Indus or Nubra valleys only in winter, 
unable to stand the ‘unhealthy’ cliinate and 
dense’ air in those regions. The most common 
name of Ladakh (or Ladags in Bhoti) is Haiyui 
or Lowlands, an apparently incongruous name 
justified, however,' only in relation to the 
Tibetan highland. 

To the vertical and horisontal natural divi¬ 
sions of this mountainous country is added a 
human one, created by religion, betwemi ttm 
Moslem and Buddhist countiy roughly idim tifi i i d 
with the Tehsil Kargil, in the west and the 
Tehsil Leh in the east. Althou gh ^ 
landscape and its inhabitants look almost 
similar from one end of Ladakh to thOv 
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other, there are differences between the 
dress, customs and maimers of the Ladakhi 
Buddhists and Moslems. Houses in the Moslem 
part of Ladakh look more drab and the dark 
dresses of men and women more severe. They 
lead a more austere and puritanical way of life 
from which alcohol, songs and dance are 
excluded. In Kargil, a dull little town situated in 
a fertile vale — a {wr man’s Kashmir — no 
wcsnan, even veiled, is ever seen in the crowded 
lanes of its bazar. 

The Buddhist villages, on the other hand, 
with their clean and pretty double>storied white¬ 
washed houses, their striking black painted 
balconies and verandahs and their flat roofs 
covered with a-profusion of prayer flags of all 
sizes and colours, ate a welcome sic^t Villagers, 
dressed in colourful gowns, rotating prayer 
wh^ls in hand, appear relaxed and friendly. 
Besides the flags fluttering ■ in the wind 
sending endless streams of prayers and magical 
formulas in the thin air, the uhortens (pyramidal 
constructions made of rubble containing ashes 
and relics of holy men (sr commoners) scattered 
like giant chessmen at the-entrance of villages 
and the long walls, varying in length from a 
few hundred metres to one kilometre or more, 
covert with stones or slates inscribed with 
mantles; mad prayeis, are reminders of the deep 
faith of the I<adakhi8. All these flags, prayer 
wheels and religious constructions are supped 
to increase the individual and collective good 
fortune the Tilblk'^> bring them a few mps 
nearer to liberation and protect them from the 
powerful hordes of demons roaming the. 
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countryside. 

Although the peasants remain as pious as 
ever and continue outwardly to show the same 
deep respect for their red robed Lamas whose 
presence at various important functions 
(funerals for instance) is considered indispens* 
able, the decline of the Lamaist church in this 
ancient Buddhist land — Buddhism n^s brought 
here by Ashoka’s missionaries — is evident 
everywhere: in the ruined, deserted ‘gompas’ 
(monasteries) perched on rocky crags, in the 
increasing number of thefts from its rich 
monasteries and in the refusal of villagers to 
send their children to monastic schools. 


proving too strong for mioett the LemaiA 
Hence, the number of uhlrodted mcmks Is 
Increasing rapidly. 

The recent man iage of the Kushuk (head 
abbot and reincarnation) Tuf^n of Fnjnuig 
monastery, situated 10 miles away from Ijeh, is 
a symbol of the changing times, Although 
theoretically allowed by the Drigiinflia sect to 
which he belongs, the marriage of mc^ parti* 
culariy those who are supposed to be reincar* 
nations was unheard of in the past and is dis* 
favoured by the Buddhist community. 

The total number of monks in Ladakh 
numbering 12,000 in the last century —> accord* 





With the exception of a handful of scholarly 
monks, educated in Tibetan monastic univer¬ 
sities, the majority of the Lamas find little time 
for philosophical or theological discussions. 

The increasing temptations of secular life, 
after the tuning of Ladakh in the sixties, and 
the socio-economic changes broujdtt about by 
8 the development of backward area, are 


ing to various estimates —- came down to 2,765 
in 1967 and 2.091 in 1975. The Gompas have 
more and more difficulties to get novices, 
parents of even the poorest families preferring 
to f»nd their children to Govemment-ruit jmoo^ 
to enable them to get coveted jobs irrtne arm^ 
or administration. . . 

Over SO per cent of the young monks study* 
ing in the school of Buddhist philosophy at Leh 
Sanricrit, Philosophy, Tibetan as well 
as modem subjects do not go back to their res' 
pective monasteries after comifieting their 
studies, according to its Principttl, Mr. M. L. 




iSattde. Host of them tiy to secure Jobe in educa¬ 
tion^ institutions, in the administration, in the 
atn^ and Intelligence Department. The gradual 
neplacement of polyandry by monogamy is, how¬ 
ever, the mein factor for the depleted number of 
monks along with the new opportunities pro¬ 
vided to young Ladakhis by the country’s 
development 

In the old polyandric society where a 
woman used to be shared by 3 to 4 husbands — 
usually brothers — younger brothers and sisters, 
unable to find a spouse had to migrate to dis¬ 
tant lands, join the monasteries as monks or 
nuns or marry Moslems (for the girls) to escape 


— indispensable in the desert area where 
scanty arable land — 40,000 acres only — can 
support only a small population ~ are very 
reluctant to discuss this taboo subject. Another 
taboo subject is the wealth owned by the 35 odd 
monasteries scattered over Buddhist Ladakh. 
Monasteries have traditionally been the largest 
landowners and biggest money-lenders. Their 
dominant economic roles as landlords and sole 
suppliers of employment outside agriculture 
and monopoly of education provided great social 
prestige to the monks. Although they have 
retained most of their lands the Lamas today 
have little social or cultural prestige. But they 





hard jobs on the ancestral farm inherited by the 
elder brother. 


LadakM 


tfandns tfiaing m welwry co nt—t 


Ladakh’s opening to the outside w<U‘ld — a 
powerful infiuence in changing these old customs 
—^bas dealt a mortal blow to the Lamaist church 
dependent on these outdated social institutions 
to maintain its hold over a feudal society. 

Except in remote areas like 2^nskar, Nubra 
or Cfaangteng, where polyandry is still reported 
to be practised, monogamy appears now to pre¬ 
dominate in Ladakh. Ladakhis, ashamed of the 
*badcward' custom which provided fw cen¬ 
turies on effective check on population explodon 


still command respect from the rural masses. 

Like a cheap stone in a splendid setting, 
Leh both fascinates and disappoints the travel¬ 
lers reaching there at the end of an exhausting 
two days’ journey. Its glory as a centre of 
central Asian commerce to which huge caravans 
from all over Asia used to come every summer 
is a thing of the past. After the closure of Tibet 9 




and Sinkiang benders the Chinese in the 
fifties, this thriving and cosmopefiitan conimer- 
cial centre, a meeting place of all races and 
nations, speaking in a thousand tongues, stag¬ 
nated Uke a silted river harbour condemned 
by a cha^ in a river’s course, and was rescued 
from oblivion by the growing Sino-lndian con¬ 
frontation in the Himalayas. Garrison town 
Leh owes its modest prosperity and develop¬ 
ment to the presence of the army althou^ 
bureaucrats in charge of its development hotly 
deny that. 

__ The natural setting of Leh, Ladakh’s tiny 

10 capital, situated at feet is fabulous. ‘The. 


situatloo of I^h is amnd one, the grrat Ladakh 
range with its glacims and snowfiekls rkdng 
just behind it to the nenth while to the soiith, 
across a gravelly descent and the Indus , valley, 
rise great red ranges dmnJnated by show p**"i^* 
exceeding 21,000 feet in altitude. Beyoind the 
wps and jplantations which surround the town 
lies a flaming desert of gravel or rode... ” 

^own is almost ugly and drab except 
lOT its fantastic eight-stprey palace rising 
abruptly from a rocky spur dominating Leh, and 
ite crowded, picturesque back alleys where rosy 
chewed peasant wwnen sell ’chang’ in tea pds 
to clients dressed in colourful garbs and tethered 
hairy y^ frown at passersby, giving them a 
wide berth. The shops in the main bazar, shaped 
into ^ L, offer the usual trivial assortment of 
sectmd hand army clothes, consumer goods and 
1^1 handicrafts including typical hats, felt 
shoes and corduroy gowns. ' Jewels like coral 
turquoises and topazes— imported from Persia' 

for which Til^ten borderlands are famous, 
are sold at prohibitive prices. The fabulous 
pe^aks’, head dresses in the shape of a cobra 
hood, covered with as much a.s two kgs. of 
stones, are worth a fortune — between 10,000 
and 20,000 rupees, and are rarely sold by their 
ownere. If Leh has little to offer artistically 
or architecturally to foreign tourists flocking in 
increasing numbers to thus last Shangri La, its 
surroundings are, however, replete with cen- 
turies (fid monasteries like Thiksay, Hemis. 
Spituk, Phyang and Alchi. 

One of the least expected and most unwel¬ 
come results of last year’s opening of Ladakh to 
foreign tourists has been a substantial increase 
of art thefts from its old and picturesque monas- 
teri^ which are the main tourist attractions with 
their vast hoards of priceless art treasures 
accumulated over the centuries. Although the 
extrenaely dry and cold climate has helped pre¬ 
serve LadaUi’s art treasures, age has neverthe- 
1^ ^en its toll. Many of the hundr^s of old 
thanl^ — religious scroll paintaings on silk 
o^ed by the monasteries are in tatters, clay 
smtues are badly chipped, some of the frescoes 
almost obliterated by water oozing from leaky 
roofs or covered by a thick coat of black soot 
from the ever- burning butter lamps, and walls 
<rf oldest tonples (^ered by paintings are on 
^ verge erf collapse. Ladakh is possibly the 
richest treasure house of ’Tibetan art in Uie 
Himalayan borderland, a fact known to art 
lovers and collectors as well as thieves, 
long. 

I j adakh remained diffinilt of access till 1960, 
when the strategic road from Leh to Srinagar 
was comifieM, reducing the journey frwn 15 
days on mule back to 48 hours. This opening 
to ti» outside world converted the looting « 
^ ODje^ from, the monasteries — which had 
been going on for years — from a trickla Into 
a flood. Widespread looting of antiques panned 
almost unnoticed since most of the monks ymc 
mrt aware of the value of the objects stolen, or 
did not care much for the antiques nmnfan^ity 
under their guard. Cunning Indian and Kashniijil 



. iiad a itndy market for these ideoes 

Jn aiUt America — where they fettriied 

fahuloua prices — would remove priceles art 
pieces from the monasteries on the pretext of 
restoring them and replace them with fsims 
after extracting "restoration*’ fees frmn the 
creduhnis monks. Skane of the monks, not so 
naive, actively partkdpated in the despoiling of 
their monasteries, peddling antiques to racket¬ 
eers in Delhi or Srinagar. A recent case no- 
earthed by the police, hi which some influential 
people were involved, was quietly hushed upu 

A few tourists were caught red-handed last 
year when trying to steal or proposing to monks 
to steal art objects. The Uieft of two priceless 
bronze statues from Diskit monastery in Nubra 
valley last year, instigated by a foreigner, led 
to a public demonstration in the streets of Leh 
and a wave of protests to the authorities who 
have taken preventive measures this year to 
cope with the expected increase in thefts, an 
unwelcome side effect of the anticipated modest 
tourist boom in Ladakh — 600 tourists in 1974, 
1800 in 1975. 

A 24-year-old American smuggler was 
caught in Leh this year with nine thanka i^aint- 
ings stolen from a monastery. Four other paint¬ 
ings worth Rs. 50,000 were seized from a Lama. 
Since the last two years, five Buddha statues 
were stolen from Neuma and five others from 
Shay, a Buddhist temple' 10 kms. away from Leh. 

Many temples in the monasteries are now 
kept locked and priceless collections kept undet 
the vigilant care of head Lamas. 

Although the eight cases of theft registered 
against foreign tourists last year look like 
pecadilloes in comparison with the massive 
looting which had been going on earlier, they 
have drawn a lot of public attention and served 
at le/ist a useful purpose — to force the authori¬ 
ties to put an end tu this scandalous state of 
affairs. Police informers — mostly monks — 
have now been posted in the main monasteries 
to spy on tourists and corrupt monks, and bag¬ 
gage checks instituted. 

After some arm twisting the local Buddhist 
Superintendent of Police, K. Chospail persuaded 
the head Lamas of the main monasteries to let 
teams of policemen and experts of the Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey undertake inventories of the 
monasteries — never done in hundreds of years 
— and keep detailed records and photograpb-s 
of all important works. Five hundred priceless 
statues have already been photograpned this 
year. These records? will be passed eventually to 
Interpol in case of thefts. 

It is a vast job. The inventory will take 
years to complete because of the vast hoards of 
worics in the monasteries. 

Monks are now aware, because of last year's 
well-publicized thefts by foreigners, of the value 
of the works. Police, fearing that temptations 
to dispose of art objects would be stronger now, 
have warned the rhonks of their “collective 
responsibility*’. 

' These preventive measures may help 
Ladakh to keep its dwindling art treasures. 



although thefts may still occur now and then. 
The absurdly high prices fetched by Tibetan art 
works in the west — Heinrich Harrer, the 
famous author of ‘Seven Years in Tibet’ is 
reported to have sold his collection of Tibetan 
antiques, which did not boast of many valuable 
pieces, to a Swiss museum for US $750,000 — 
may enable unscrupulous dealers, offering hand¬ 
some bribes to monks, to lay their Imnds on 
some valuable pieces before the preventive mea¬ 
sures taken become really effective in plugging 
all the remaining loopholes. 

Simultaneou.sly with these efforts to protect 
I^dakh’s artistic patrimony, the Archaeological 
Survey which has completed.a thorough survey 
of monasteries to be preserved as national monu¬ 
ments this year, will start restoration work in 
the most damaged mona.steries — particularly 
Aichi with its .superb 11th and 17th century 
frescoes — next season. 

*17118 will be another time-con.suming ta.sk 
which may take years on account of the .scanty 
funds allotted and the difficulties of restoration 
work in Ladakh where all materials and skilled 
craftsmen will have to be brought from outside, 
and the working season lasts only five month.s. 
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THE N# MAKE^OT 

MAKE-UP 

Have you ever attended a beauty demonstra- but once the heat gets you are well and truly 
tion ? Normally, these are organised by some cocked. The toner all lig^t, but use in 
well-known cosmetic cmnpanies. A model is mum <iuantitie 8 . Hie funniest is the liuulcl 
called up for the demonstration. First, her face foundation. The th^ ^^asy all but nves 
is cleansed with a cleansing lotion, then toned a mask-like look to the face. If you insist oir 
with a toner. Heavy sticky make-up with a applying make-up at night to add colour to 
fancy name is next applied all over her face and your face, I recommend something light like 
neck in generous quantities, then sponged off. Lacto Calamine in minute dots on the fece. Or 
Thick layers of powder are now dusted on the use a little liquid base that suits your skin t<me 
face, and the excess removed. The eyes and and dilute with a little water. Apply powder 
brows are heavily outlined, lipstick applied with in powder (not cake) form, as little as possible, 
a brush, and, in some extreme cases, even a ana dust 

little gold dust is applied on the che^. The What really attracts attention to a face?/In 
end result: a "glamorous” woman caked with my opinion it is the eyes and the lips and, there- 
a make-up mask so thick, that she cannot smUe fore, these two should be highlighted carefully, 
for fear of splitting her face ! For heavens sake, avoid that painted tkrty look 

Although most of our beauticians have by rigidly defining your eyes with eyeliner, 
diplomas from various schools abroad, I'm sorry Give your eyes that smoky smudgy look. For 
to say that the make-up tricks they know seem example, this season, blend the softest greys and 
to come from some old books, no longer in use. browns and bluish greens on your eyelids. The 
Or worse still, they are merely tricks to sell more subtly applied, the greater the effect For 
more of a certain product the eyes, apply a thin clean line of kajal inside 

What should make-up be like then ? In all the lower eye rim and brush a little on the 
frankness, if the fashion does sweep through a lashes. The eyes speak a language of their own. 
country that everybody has to be heavily made The natural moisture in the eyes gives the kajal 
up, then a few who don’t, may look odd. ^t a smudgy effect, instead of the hard unrelent- 
on the other hand, I know a few women who mg line waterproof liners do. Similarly, 
just stuck to their natural assets and didn't give blackened eyelasnes look better than the tight 
a damn to the passing fads and tancles and ones standing to attention with mascara. A go^ 
yet got more attention from people. Take my buy in the market is Shingar’s new bubble- 
friend Kadambari, for instance, who is a packed deluxe kajal, which is not greasy at all 
regular on the sophisticated cocktail circuit, and does not spread all over the face like home- 
She has the most beautiful, glossy, thick ham made kajal. 

I’ve ever seen, that hangs below her ankle. The same goes for lipsticks. Throw all those 
She has withstood the beehive (when hair was rules about defining lips correctly, out of the 
painfully backcombed into tangles and knots, window. Instead, experiment with all those gor- 
brushed on the surface and tied into a high geous rich colours in the market. For example, 
bun), the short page boy cuts, and now, the curly i found that Afghan's deluxe red lipstick looked 
look of the twenties. She has simply let her hair terrible on me, and Gala’s chocolate lipstick 
hang loose, tied with a hanky or into a bun at didn’t show on my dark skin. So now I first use 
the nape of her neck if she feels hot and sweaty, the Afghan and then the Gala on top and the 
And believe me, every boy I know has cha^ result is truly gorgeous. Apply all over, then 
her shamelessly all these 3 /ears. 'The point I m rub both lips together. 'There’s ho need for a Up 
trying to make is that you don’t have to look brush. 

hideous just because the current fashion dictates ]^fore you go completely Into tiie make-up 
it, so that you can be part of the 'in’ crowd, scene, just think to yourself what make-up 
Of course, there is a catch in the story about my means. It’s a means to light up your face. How 
friend. She made sure her hair remainw do you go about it ? First, you remove the red- 
glossy and beautiful throu^out the day, by negg pufihiess from your eyes with a good 
taking good care of it. „ diet and adequate rest; you get a clear com- 

What exactly is non make-up ? It is the pjexion by following , the same procedure or 
ability to put on enough cosmetics to enhance taking a tonic to clear your blood. You reshove 
your natural looks and yet manage to convqr mou^che from j/our upper Up and keep 
the impression that you have no make-up on. no straggly hair in sight on your eyebrows. 

To do this, you can easily wnch holes in the -v^th well taken care of features, who needs 
beauty demonstration described at the begm- make-up to camouflage defects? A little mois- 
jiing. First, the cleansing lotion, whatever the turizer to keep skin soft, a little kajal to 
makers might claim, cannot ever rrolace soap briffliten eyes and maybe a bright Hklrn to add 
and water and should not, considering our g splash of colouf Is all the make-up srou n^ 

12 weather and dirt. Secondly, cleansing lotions jn the mornings. And by one o'clock, if your 
often make oily udns oilier. Tour make-up face is greasy, do wash your face with soap and 
might kxdc good for the first 20 minutes or ap, water. It makes all the difference. 
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For a moment or two I stared at Poirot in dis¬ 
may, then I reacted. 

“No, It won't,” I said. "You’ll prevent that.” 

Poirot threw me an affectkmate glance. 

"My loyal friend. How much I appreciate 
your faith in me. Tout de memo. 1 am not sure 
if it is justified in this case.” 

"Nonsense. Of course you can stop it” 

Poirot’s voice vms grave as he : 

“Refiect a minute, Hastings. One can cat(A 
a murderer, yes. But how does one proceed to 
stop a .murder ?” 

“Well, you—^yqu—^well, I mean—if you 
know beforehand—” 

I paused rather feebly — for suddenly I 
saw the difficulties. ' 

Poirot said: 

“You see ? It is not so simple, there are, in 
fact, only three methods. ’The first is to warn 
the victim. To put the victim on his or her 
guard. 'That does not always succeed, for it is 
unbelievably difficult to convince some people 
that they are in grave danger — possibly from 
14 .someone near and dear to them. 'They are indig¬ 


nant and refuse to belteve ttie seecnid cotuie 
is to warn the murderer. To say, in languid 
that is only slightly veiled : 7 knatw yOur 
/ions.. If so-and-so dies, my. friend, you wiU 
most surely hang.’ *n»t succeeds more Oftm 
than the first method, but even there it is liktdy 
to fail. For a murderer, my friend, is more 
conceited than any creature on this eartli. A 
murderer is always more clever than anyone 
else — no one will ever suspect him or her —- 
the police will be utterly raffled, et cetera. 
Therefore he (or She) goes ahead just the same, 
and all you can have is the satisfaction of hang* 
ing them afterwards.” He paused and said 

in my life I have warned a murder¬ 
er — once in Egypt, once elsewhere. In eadi 
case, the criminal was determined to kill... .It 
may be so here.” 

"You said there was a third method,” I 
reminded him. 

"Ah yes. For that one needs the utmost 
ingenuity. You have to guess exactly how and 
when the blow is timed to fall and you h^ve 
to be ready to step in at the exact psychological 
moment. You have to catch the murderer, if not 
quite red-handed, then guilty of the intention 
beyond any possible doubt 

“And that, my friend,” went on Poirot, "is,. 
I can assure you, a matter of great difficulty and 
delicacy, and I would not for a moment guaran¬ 
tee its success! I may be conceited, but I am 
not so conceited as that." 

"Which method do you propose to try here?” 

"Possibly all three. The first is the most 
difficult.” 

"Why ? I should have thought it the 
easiest.” 

**Yes, if you know the intended victim. But 
do you not realize, Hastings, that here I do not 
know the victims?” 

’What ?” 

I gave vent to jlhe exclamation without 
reflecting. 'Fhen- the difficulties of the position 
began to dawn on me. There was, there must 
be, some link connecting this series of crimes, 
but we did not know what tfiat link was. The 
motive, the vitally important motive, was miss¬ 
ing. And without knowing that, we could not 
tell who was threatened. 

Poirot nodded as he saw by my face that 1 
was realizing the difliculties of the situatfcm. 

“You see, my filend, it is not so ea^.” 

"No,” I sai^ "I see that. You have so far 
been able to find no connection between these 
varying cases ?” 

Poirot shoiA his head. 

“Nothing.” 

I reflect again. In the A.B.C. crimes, we 
had to deal with what purported to be an alpha¬ 
betical series, though in actuality it had turned 
out to be soanething ver)’ different. 

I asdeed: 

‘"niere is, you are quite sure, no far-fetdied 
financial motive — nothing, for instance, like 
you found in the case of Evelyn Carlisle ?” 

"No. You may be quite sure, my dear H*** 


thoughtfully 

"Twice 





i^igSKthat fiiutncial gain is the first thing icr 
whiw I took." - 

Ihat was true enoufh' Poirot has always 
been ccanpletely cimJcal about money, 

I thought again. A vendetta of sxme kind ? 
Hiat was more in accordance with the facts. 
But even there, there seemed a lack of any con¬ 
necting link. I recalled a story 1 had read of a 
series of pbrposeless murdeie — the clue being 
that the victims had happened to serve as mem¬ 
bers of a jury, and the crimes had been com¬ 
mitted by a man whmn they had condemned. 
It struck me that something of that kind would 
meet this case. I am ashamed to say that I 
kept the idea to myself. It would have b^n 
such a feather in my cap if I could go to Poirot 
with the solution. 

Instead 1 asked : 

“And now tell me, who is X ?” 

To my intense annoyance Poirot shook his 
head very decidedly. 

‘That, my friend, I do not tell." 

"Nonsense. Why not V* 

Poirot’s eyes twinkled. 

“Because, man cher, you are still the same 
old Hastings. You have still the speaking coun¬ 
tenance. I do not wish, you see, that you should 
sit staring at X with your mouth hanging open, 
your face saying plainly: ‘This — this that I 
am looking at is a murderer*." 

“You might give me credit fdr a little dis¬ 
simulation at ne^.“ 

“When you try to dissimulate, it is worse. 
No, no, mon ami, we must be very incognito, 
you and I. Then, when we pounce, we pounce." 

"You olistinate old devil.” I said. ‘T've a 
good mind to—” 

I broke off as there was a tap on the door. 
Poirot called, “Come in,” and my daughter 
Judith enter^. 

1 should like to describe Judith, but I’ve 
always been a poor hand at descriptions. 

Judith is tall, she holds her head high, she 
has level dark brows and a very lovely line of 
cheek and jaw — severe in its austerity. She is 
grave and slightly scornful, and to my mind 
there has always hung about her a suggestion 
of tragedy. 

Judith didn’t come and kiss me — she is 
not that kind. She just smiled at me and said. 
“Hullo. Father.” 

Hcs* smile was shy and a little csnharrassed. 
but it made me feel that in ^ite of her 
undemonstrativeness she was pleased to see me. 

"Well," I said, feeling foolish as 1 so often 
do with the younger generation, “I’ve got 
here." 

“Very clever you, darling,” said Judith. 

“1 describe to him.” said Poirot, “the 
cooking.” 

‘’Is it very bad ?" asked Judith. 

“You aihoukl not have to dsk that, my child. 
Is Jt that you think of nothing but the test tubes 
and the mkaraecopes ? Your middle finger, it is 
stained with me^lene blue. It is not a good 
thing fw your husband if you take no interest 
in his rtnwiafli.” 


"I daresay I shan’t have a husband.” 

“Certainiy you will have a husband. What 
did Uie bon Dieu create you for ?’’ 

“Many things, 1 hope,” said Judith. 

"Le mariage first of ail.” 

“Very well,” said .Judith. “You shall find 
me a nice huslmnd and I will look after his 
stomach very carefully;” 

“She laughs at me.” .said Poirot. "Someday 
she will know how wise old men are,” 

There was another tap on the door and 
Dr. Franklin entered. He was a tail, angular 
young man of thirty-five, with a decided jaw, 
reddish hair, and bright blue eyes. He was the 
most ungainly man I had ever known, and was 
always knocking into things in an absent-mind¬ 
ed way. 

He cannoned into the st'reen round Poirot’s 
chair and half turning his head murmured "I 
iwg your pardon” to it automatically. 

I wanted to laugh, but Judith, 1 noted, 
remained quite grave. I supjjose she was quite 
used to that sort of thing. 

‘•You remember my father,” .said Judith. 

Dr. Franklin started, shied nervously, 
screwed up his eyes and peered at me, then 
.stuck out a hand, saying awkwardly ; 

“(K course, of course, how are you ? I heard 
you were coming down.” 

He turned to Judith. 

“I say, do you think we need change ? If 
not, we might go on a bit after dinner. If we 
got a few more of those slides prepared—” 

"No,” said Judith. “I want to talk to my 
father.” 

“Oh yes. Oh, of course.” Suddenly he smiled, 
an apolo^tic boyish smile. "I am soiry — I get 
.so awfully wrapjjed up in a thing. It’s quite 
unpardonable — makes me so selfish. Do forgive 
me.” 

The clock struck and Franklin glanced at it 
hurriedly 

“Good Lord, is it as late as that ? I shall get 
into trouble. Promised Barbara I’d read to her 
before dinner.” 

He grinned at us both and hurried out, 
colliding with the doorpost as he went out 

“How is Mrs. PraMlin ?” I a^ed. 

“The same and rather more so,” said Judith. 

“It’s very sad her being such an invalid,” 

I said. 

“It’s maddening for a doctor,” said Judith. 
“Doctors like healthy people.” 

“How hard you young pecmle are?” I 
exclaimed. 

Judith said coldly: 

“1 was just stating a fact” 

“Nevertheless,”' said Poirot, “the good 
doctor hurries to read to her.” 

“Very stupid,” said Judith. "That nurse of 
hers can read to her perfectly well if she wants 
to be read to. Personally 1 should loathe anyone 
reading aloud to me.” 

“Well, well, tastes differ,” I said. 

“She’s a very stupid woman,” said Judith. 

“Now there, mon enfant," said Poirot, “I 
.do not agree with you." JS 



“She never reads anything but the chea^ 
est kind of novef. She takes ne interest in his 
work. She doesn’t keep abreast of cuitmt 
thought. She just talks about her health to every¬ 
one who will listen.” 

"1 still maintain,” said Poirot, “that she 
ujses her grey cells in ways that you, my child, 
know nothing about.” 

“She’s a very feminine sort of woman,” said 
.Tudith. “She coos and purrs. I expect you like 
'eih like that, Uncle Hercule.” 

"Not at all,” I said. “He likes them large 
and flamboyant and Russian for choice.” 

“So that is how you give me away, Hast¬ 
ings? Your father, Judith, has always had a 
penchant for auburn hair. It has landed him in 
trouble many a time.” 

Judith smiled at us both indulgently. She 
said ; 

"What a funny couple you are.” 

She turned away and I rose. 

“I must i^t unpacked, and I might have a 
bath before dinner.’’ 

Poirot pressed a little bell within reach of 
his hand and a minute or two later his valet 
attendant entered. I was surprised to find that 
the man was a stranger. 

"Why! Where’s Georges ?” 

Poirot’s valet. Georges, had been with him 
for many years. 

“Georges had returned to his family. His 
father is ill. I hope he will come back to me 
sometime. In the meantime,” he smiled at the 
new valet, "Curtiss looks after me.” 

Curtiss smiled back respectfully. He was a 
big man with a bovine rather stupid face. 

As I went out of the door, I noted that 
Poirot was carefully locking up the dispatch 
case with the papers inside it. 

My mind in a whirl, I cros.sed the passage 
to my own room. 


I went down to dinner that night feeling that 
the whole of life had become suddenly unreal. 

Once or twice, while dressing, I had asked 
myself if possibly Poirot had imagined the 
whole thing. After all, the dear old chap was 
an old man now and sadly broken in health. 
He himself might declare his brain was as sound 
as ever — but in point of fact, was it ? His whole 
life had been spent in tracking down crime. 
Would it really be surprising if, in the end, he 
was to fancy crimes where no crimes were ? 
His enforced inaction must have fretted him 
sorely. What more likely than that he should 
invent for himself a new manhunt ? Wishful 
thinking — a perfectly reasonable neurosis. He 
16 had selected a numb^ of publicly reported 


happenings, and had read into them smneUiing. 
that was not there — a shadowy figure behind 
them — a mad mass murderer. In all probability 
Mrs. Etherington had really killed her husband, 
the labourer had shot his we, a young woman 
had given her old aunt an overdose of mor|fiiia, 
a jealous wife hadTpolished off her husbatra aa 
she had threatened to do, and a crasy sjpinster 
had really committed the murder for whkih 
had subsequently given herself up. In fact these 
crimes were exactly what they seemed! 

Against that view (surely the common- 
sense one) I could only set my own inherent 
belief in Poirot’s acumen. 

Poirot said that a murder had been arrang¬ 
ed. For the second time Styles was to house a 
crime. 

Time would prove or disprove that asaen* 
tion, but if it were true, it behooved us to fore¬ 
stall that happening. 

And Poirot knew the identity of the mur¬ 
derer, which I did not. 

The more I thought about that, the more 
annoyed 1 became! Really, frankly, it was 
damned cheek of Poiroi! He wanted my 
operation and yet he refused to take me into his 
confidence! 

** Why ? There was the reason he gave — 
.surely a most inadequate one 1 I was tired of 
this syiy joking about my “speaking counten¬ 
ance.”'! could keep a secret as well as anyone. 
Poirot has always pensisted in the humiliating 
belief that I am a transparent character and 
that anyone can read what is passing in my 
mind. He tries to soften the blow sometimes by 
attributing it to ray beauiful and honest charac¬ 
ter, which abhors all form of deceit! 

Of course, I reflected, if the whole thing 
was a chimera of Poirot's imagination, his reti¬ 
cence was easily explained. 

I had come to no conclusion by the time 
the gong sounded, and I went down to dinner 
with an open mind, but with an alert eye, for 
the detection of Poirot’s mythical X. 

For toe moment I would accept everything 
that Poirot had said as gospel truth. There was 
a person under this roof who had already killed 
five times and who was preparing to kill again. 
Who was it ? 

In the drawing room before we went in to 
dinner I was introduced to Miss Cole and Major 
Allerton. ’The former was a tall, still handsome 
Woman of thirty-three or-fbur. Major Allerton 1 
instinctively disliked. He was a good-looking 
man in toe early forties, broad-shouldered, 
bronzed of See, with an easy way of talking, 
most of what he said holding a double implica¬ 
tion. He had toe pouches under his eyes that 
come with a dissipated way of life. I sjispected. 
him of racketing around, of gambling, of drink¬ 
ing hard, and of being first and last a woman- 
izer. 

Old Colonel Lutti-ell, I saw, did not much 
like him either, and Boyd Carrington was also 
rather stiff in his manner towards him. AUerton’s 
success was with the women of thb party. Mrs. 
Luttrell twittered to him delightedly, while he 
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Waat loads a trump and South dravvs a 
second round of this suit. East discarding 
the S of hearts. Declarer ptuf the Ace. King 
and another diamond.'East following each 
time. In with the Queen, what ahoulo Wtaet 
return? 

As a heart will be into the spin tenace. 
West’s fiiet thought m^ be to try to find 
partner with the Queen of clubs. However, 
it is more realistic to assume that South 
has the A-Q of chibs as well as the Ace of 
hearts. In that case can anything be done? 

South is known to have five cards in 
hearts and dubs. Suppose that these are 
3-2. or even 4-1. If West can contrive to 
exit in the shorter suit South wd, have to 
lose a trick in the other suit, as one discard 
on OJ will be of no value. 
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The fatal error would be to lead a dub. 
with 04 available for a heart discard. 

How cae weal tdl that South's longar 
•utt is Chiba? Evary diacard taHa a st^ 
and it ia dear that East, whatever hit euite 
are headed by. will diecerd from e S-card 
adt on the second round of trumpe rather 
than from a 4-card adt 
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flattered her lazify and with a hardly concealed 
immrtinence. I was also ann<^}red to 3»ee that 
Judith, too, seemed to enjoy his ccanpany and 
was exerting herself far more tiian usual to 
talk to him. Why the worst type of tnan can 
always be relied upon to please and interest the 
nicest of women has long been a prdblem 
beyond me. I knew instinctively that Allerton 
was a rotter — and nine men out of ten would 
have agreed with me. Whereas nine women or 
possibly the whole ten would have faUen for 
him immediately. 

As we sat down at the dinner table and 
plate:^ of white gluey liquid were set before us, 
I let my eyes rove round the table while I sum¬ 
med up the possibilities. 

If Poirot were right and retained his clear¬ 
ness of brain unimpaired, one of these people 
was a dangerous murderer — and probably a 
lunatic as well. 

Poirot had not actually said so, hut 1 pre¬ 
sumed that' X wa.s probably a man. Which of 
these men was it likely to be ? 

Surely not old Colonel Luttrell, with his 
indecision and his general air of feebleness. 
Norton, the man whom I had met rushing out 
of the house with field glasses? It .seemed un¬ 
likely. He appeared to be a pleasant fellow, 
rather ineffective and lacking in vitality. Of 
course. I told myself, many murderers have been 
small insignificant men — driven to assert them¬ 
selves by crime for that very reason. They 
resented being passed over and Ignored. Norton 
might be a murderer of this type. But there 
wa.s his fondness for birds. I have always 
believed that a love of nature was essentially a 
healthy sign in a man. 

Boyd Carrington ? Out of the question. A 
man with a name known all over the world. A 
fine sportsman, an administrator, a man univers- 
allv liked and locdced up to. FYanklin I also 
dismissed. I knew how Judith respected and 
admired him. 

MajOT AUeiton now. I dwelt on hfan 
appraisingly. A nasV fellow if 1 ever saw one I 
The smt of fellow who would*8kin his giand- 
mother. And all gloss^ over with this super¬ 
ficial charm of manner. He was talking now — 
telling a stoiy of his own discomfituie and 
making everybody laugh with his rUeful appre¬ 
ciation of a joke at his expense. 

If Allerton was X, i decided, his crimes 
had been omunitted for profit in some way. 

It was true that Poirot had not definitely 
said that' X was a man. I considered M»«b Cote 
as a possibility. Her movements were restless 
and jerky — enviously a woman of nerves. 
Handsome in a hag-ridden kind of way. Still 
she looked normal enough. She, Mrs. Luttrell 
and Judith were the only women at the di"n«*r 
table. Mrs. Franklin was having dinner upstairs 
in her room, and the nurse who attended to her 
had her nmals after us. 

.^ter dinner I was standing by the draw¬ 
ing-room window looking out into the garden 
and thinking hack to the time when 1 had seen 
Cynthia Murdoch, a young girl with auburn 




naic, ran across that lawn. How charming she 
had looked in her white overall— 

Lost in thoug^ts -of the past, 1 started when 
Judith passed her arm throu^t mine and im¬ 
pelled me with her out the window onto the 
tenrace. 

She said abruptly, “What's the matter?" 

1 was startled. “The matter ? What do you 
mean?" 

"You've been so queer all through the 
evening. Why were you staring at everyone at 
dinner ’?” 

I was annoyed. I had had no idea I had 
allowed my thoughts so much sway over me. 

“Was 1 ? I suppose I was thinking of the 
past. Seeing ghosts perhaps." 

“Oh yes, of course, you stayed here, didn’t 
you, when you were a young man ? An old laay 
was murdered here, or something?” 

“Poisoned with strychnine." 

“What was she like ? Nice or nasty ?” 

I considered the question. 

"She was a very kind woman,” T said 
slowly. “Generous. Gave a lot to charity.” 

“Oh, that kind of generosity.” 

Judith's voice sounded faintly scornful. 
Then she asked a curious question ; 

"Were people — happy here ?” 

No, they had not b€«n happy. That, at least 
I knew. 1 said slowly. 

“No." 

“Why not ?" 

“Because they felt like prisoners. Mrs. 
Inglethorp, you see, had all the money — and 
— and doled it out. Her step-children could 
have no life of their own." 

I heard Judith take a sharp breath. The 
hand on my arm tightened. 

“That's wicked — wicked. An abu.se of 
power. It shouldn't be allowed. Old people, 
sick people, they shouldn’t have the power to 
hold up the lives of the young and strong. To 
keep them tied down, fretting, wasting their 
power and energy that could be used — that’s 
needed. It’s just selfishness.” 

“The old.” I said drily, “have not got a 
monopoly of that quality." 

“Oh, I know, father, you think the young 
are selfish. So we are, perhaps, but it’s a clean 
selfishness. At least we only want to do what 
we want ourselves, we don’t want everybody 
else to do what we .want, we don’t want to make 
.slaves of other people." 

"No, you just trample them down if they 
happen to be in 3 rour way." 

Judith squeezed my arm. She said ; 

“Don’t be so bitter! I don’t really do much 
trampling — and you’ve never tried to dictate 
our Ihrw to anv of us. We are grateful for that." 

“I'm afraiii.” I said honestly, "that Fd have 
liked to, though. It was your mother who i nsist- 

you should be allowed to make your own 
.mistakes." 

to bo odntinuod 




















Today (fa the long and the abort 
of things. So far as Joan Paez is 
concerned it's the long of it. Maxis 
for elegance, especially for those 
social evenlrigs - which are a major 
part of her active life. Yesterday's 
fashions can't be handled except* 
through longer lengths. You need : 
a new way, you've got It! And 
it's alt thante to Sita Gupta who 
runs a boutique with great success. 
Already a popular outlet for export, 
she deals mainly with style and 
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festive ensembles for a toast-of-the- 
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patterns, ait show off their tingle 
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a special day ? Change your image, 
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Not a single film completed, 
leave alone started, and i^e 
is behaving like ^e’s heady 
with success. Not-so-simple 
Simple Kapadia. The other 
day at a private Diwali party, 
she turned up near mionight 
quite tip^ with Ranjeet at 
her swaying side, "niat’s 
whom she is going steady 
with these days. What a 
climbdown for Ranjeet from . 
Bindu to Simple! One sees 
the two tearing down the 
road and together at parties. 
Whatever it is, this is cer¬ 
tainly no good publicity for 
a yet-to-prove-herself aspir¬ 
ant like Simple, Who is just 
plain basking in the glow of 
her sister’s fame. No, there 
couldn’t be wedding-bells for 
the young pair ; it seems 
like a passing fancy. 

On the one hand, news of 
Dimple’s threatened come¬ 
back not materialising, and 
on the other Simple’s career 
taking off in quite a wrong*, 
direction, what do you think 
could happen to their father? 
The i^r man^ was in hospi¬ 
tal with a heart-attack. Also 
hear that one of Simple’s, 
best film-offers, with a top 
hero and topmost Bengali 
film-maker, might be with¬ 
drawn, especially after her 
recent behaviour. One of the 
unwritten code^ qf conduct 
for an aspirant is that he or 
.she must appear goody- 
goody in the eyes of hislher 
benefactor-film-maker. One 
slight slip-up and if he is a 
very conscientious producer, 
he might just flip up for an¬ 
other talent! And seems like 
Simple’s going that way ? 

Talking of aspirants, guess 
who’s joined the crowd that 
is milling and teeming in 
the film-industry? As if 
I<cena Chandavarker was not 
enough (with her trouble¬ 
some behaviour and tons of 
fat), now her brother, en¬ 
gaged to Atmaram’s daughter 
will “try his hand at acting." 
As it is, there is a glut of 
chocolate-pudding > faces in 
the industry without Anil's 
sudden decision .to take up 
12 acting: what with his mass- 
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ive weight, pudgy, sleepy 
eyes and general misbehav¬ 
iour where Leena’s career 
was concerned. Now let’s see 
what te'll do when he has 
his own career to tackle. 
Note: he 'Uiinks he is hand¬ 
some, .tool-- 

A new sdnunidc has crept 
up, though the idea has not 
yet taken the fihn-world \>y 
storm, as most gimmicks do, 
while thw last. The thing 
is, to catdi hold ol the most 
popular stm*, heomace his ace 
chamcha, revolve around that 
particular star day and ni^t 
and get so . ifascinated by 
his life, as to IQake a ^'dpcu> 
mentaiy" mi .his life. The 


g i m m k at" is not mtly iiie 

S luickest means to make a 
ast buck, It also promises 
. the "documentarist” instant 
fame, via the acUir or the 
' actress concerned. One chap 
is making, or has cmn^eted, 
a shortie-film on Rajeidi 
Khanna Superstar; and now 
another one has popped up 
to make one on Dnarmen- 
dra, called "Hamara Bhar- 
am’’ a likely title for the 
likeable, softie Dharam. So 
watch out for more, like 
Hema, Zeenat, Sharmila or 
maybe Shashi, Manoj or 
Dilip Kumar! 

The R, D. Burman Nlte 
held for the aid of the 
WORSPA (Traffic Control) 
displayed one more gimmick 
from the hero that night. 
R. D., known as Pancham, 
rode up to the performing 
dais on a mo-bike! Was it 
some kind of ^mbolism? A 
friend of mine known for an 
acid tongue said that maybe 
Pancham thought he was 
Reena Roy, the gal was 
zoomed on a mo-bike in 
Zakhmee and made it such a 
hit! 

A Hema-watcher . remark¬ 
ed the other day, that the 
way Hema holds Dharam 
(round his waist of course) 
is exactly the way Vyjayanti- 
mala used to hold Dr. Bali 
before she married him. 
And so, marriage is predict¬ 
ed in the near future for 
Hema-Dharam. Shouldn’t be 
surprised if she does marry, 
now that she has put a stop 
to new producers coming to 
her with propositions which 
she says she cannot take up 
for the next five years. 
She’ll only work with her <dd 
favourites like Chakki, Sagar, 
Shakti Samanta, etc. 

When Shakti Samanta sent 
a message to the Julie gal, 
Laxml, whether she wwiiq 
work for a film for him, and 
quoted a price lower than 
she gets from the others, ah* 
sent a message back aidring 
whether he would really like 
to work with her? Touched 
ly her utter humilt^, he 
signed her on immedtehtfy. 



I lolow Kanwaljeet isn’t going to like the way 
I’m introducing hipu But facts are facta And 
I’ve got to tell you that this Kanwaljeet is the 
^me guy who used to be linked with Loveleen 
in her pre-Ooldie days. “Yah, we used to go 
around together quite a bit. But 1 never talk 
about her to anytme or discuss my personal life 
in an interview.” iChabm! That put an end to 
further probing by me. 1 can’t physically make 
a tight lipped man <^n his mouth, can I ? 

So 1 promised Kanwaljeet — no Loveleen. 
We won’t talk about her at all. And he was 
so convinced that we had the most unique inter¬ 
view — on a motorbike, speeding down Marine 
Drive, me pillion riding and asking questions 
and he yelling the answers from the front! No¬ 
body can beat that I’m sure. 

Kanwaljeet — Tsetter known as Cuckoo 
(typical Punjabi!) to friends is from the same 
batch as Shabana Azmi (FTII, Poona). Recently 
Kanwaljeet hosted his birthday party at 
Shabana’s place and they made it a dual affair 
since both friends’ birthdays fell on differeni 
dates the same week. The party was unfilmi m 
every sense of the word. 

There were no big stars (except hostes.s 
.Shabana of course). The crowd was young — 
Prema Narayan, Nita Mehta, Benjamin Gilani 
and gang. Everybody was either drinking or 
dancing. There were no rowdy tiffs to round off 
the evening as it generally happens at routine 
film parties. In short. Kanwaljeet had a normal 
party — maybe because he isn’t a big star yet! 

That way, in spite of being very new to the 
film industry, Kanwal gets around pretty well, 
mainly thanks to his being from the Institute. 
The Institute folks stick together, no <matter 
how successful one is and how much of a 
struggle the other is going through. Maybe 
that’s why the Institute boys are less frustraterl 
than other newcomers — they at least have 
good friends within the industry, like Kanwal 
has Shabana and co. 

In fact most people know that Loveleen 
was a regular visitor to Shabana’s house because 
.Kanwaljeet was staying in Shabana’s house 
those days. "I had to move out at some time or 
the other,” he explained. Kanwal, however, still 
visits Shabana regularly arwl the whole jing- 
bang lot of them meet often, though Kanwal has 
.shifted his digs to another part of the town. 

While all these friends stick to each other, 
the odd one out now is only Loveleen (Shabana 
could never stand her anyway). Naturally. 
Even if she has dropped the ’Anand’ from her 
name and is back to single bliss, one wouldn’t 

find her in tb* thick of the same crowd she’d 
ditched and left 

However, there was one news item recently 
about the plume in Kanwaljeet’s house ringing, 
courtesy Loveteen. Cuckoo just laughed it away 
aiui said, “Even if I do get my breaks event¬ 
ually, one person who’ll give me any work is 
Qoldie!“ And there’s another side to it too. As 
far as Kanwaljeet is concerned, this is the end 
to all past relationships. No more reviving old 
friendsn^iB. 


Better known 
as Cuckoo 

Kanwaljeet doesn’t need to revive the past 
anjnvay. He needs to concentrate most of his 
energies on his career at the moment. He does 
ioke of course, that in Bombay, “One can be 
happy only if one has a phone which I have, 
transport which I have (the mobike) and a 
steady girl friend I” 

But jokes apart, Kanwaljeet is serious about 
his career in films. He is playing it cool for the 
moment. But there’s no mistaking the ambitious 
streak in him. For instance, he’s learnt to be a 
better person — to make himself a man accept¬ 
able to any company. “I used to get into fights 
practically every day. But a good friend of mine 
has made me change my way.s. He advised me 
to stay cool and to never lose mv temper or to 
fight with anyone.” And it has obviously help¬ 
ed Kanwaljeet — especially because he's a new¬ 
comer who needs to stay away from tiffs. 

In his career however, Kanwaljeet (unlike 
hatch mate Shabana > is back to square one. 
Do you know which was his first stanrer to be 
released ? ‘Dastan-e-Laila Majnu'! This was one 
of those awful ‘C’ grade film.s which are best 
ignored. ‘Dastan-e-Laila Majnu’ w'hich Kanwal¬ 
jeet did as a fresher (opposite a non-entity like 
Anamika ) was of course an utter flop. In fact I 
wouldn't blame you if you’ve never heard alxiut 
this film or about its hero for that matter! 

Kanwaljeet agrees with me on this point. 
“The film was not just a big flop but it almost 
ruined my career too.” It’s easier to be accept¬ 
ed as an absolutely new hero than as the new 
chap who acted in a big flop. And that’s what 
has happened with Kanwaljeet. A first film 
like 'Dastan-e-Laila Majnu’ has been disastrous 
for him. 

Luckily, Kanw'aljeet has one more film to 
fall back on. Of course one can’t predict the fate 
of anv film. But at least he has something to 
keep him going for the time being. The film is 
^mg made by a big gun like Kamal Amrohi 
( Pakeezah’). Kanwal’s co-star is relatively 
unknown — Madhu Chanda CShub Din’). 

The film has been named ‘Shankar Husain’ 
fas the title suggests, a Hindu-MusHm film). 

It IS almost ready except for some patch work.” 
Very irritatingly, the last bits of work left 
incomplete, are taking their own sweet time. 

"I don’t know whv it’s taking time to finish it 
fully.” admitted Kanwaljeet. 

God alone knows when the film will 
ultimately be released. But let’s hone it’s soon, 
lest it turn out to he a case of Too late the 
hero’! 23 
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AWES (llardi 21 — AfNH 2iQ Plamitary 
clevelopments are such that you may have 
JBS WB g^ to toilow your routine very carefully. In 
service, thla week holds a great promise tor 
)u. Professionals, keep your eyes open to avoid trouble. 



you. Professionals, keep your eyes open to avoid trouble. 
Businessmen, your newly^rted projects will be paying. Girls, 
you will gain admiration from your friends. Ladies, use your 
mind to figure out how you can please your dear and near 
ones. 

^ ^ TAURUS (April 21 ^ May 20} Control your 

temper and carry through the scheduled 
course of action. In service, you will get 
iSi more opportunities to show your qualities. 
Businessmen, this week certain dramatic and quite unexpected 
events may take place. Professionals, it will be wise for you 
to plan your future carefully. Ladies, accept the new situation 
readily. Girls, upsetting news for you. 

GEMINI (May 21 — Juna 20) This week your 
hopes may be fulfilled. The first half of the 
week Is favourable for improving your rela* 
tlons with governmental authorities and 
political leaders. In service, you will .find some associates to 
help you. Ladies, this is the time to act decisively. Girls and 
bachelors, don't delay too long to keep your commitments. 

^ CANCER (June 21 — July 21) You are 
going to accept a new responsibility. In 
service by meticulous attention to your duties 
^ ^ you can forge ahead to a brighter career. 

Businessmen, do not be impatient even if you find unexpected 
difficulties in the way of achieving your objects. Ladies, a good 
period in social life indicated. Girls, travel for you on Saturday. 

LEO (July 22 — August 21) As a child of 
sSKt Leo most of the time you are pleasing and 
Sg fHbi charming, but when you lose your temper, 
you really lose it. This week you will have 
to rise above your limitations, because in your job you will 
have the chance to attain your goal. Ladies, this week you 
should try to put your affairs on a solid basis, in certain 
cases, heaith of wife and children may cause worries, 

S VIRGO (August 21 — September 22) This is 
an ideal week for you to plan thp trip you 
will like to make. In service, you are to abide 
by the rules and regulations that apply to 
you for achieving success. Businessmen, in the second half 
of the week you will have financial success. Ladies, control 
your emotions, Bachelors, you may have to mend yourself. 
Girls, a pleasant gift for you. 
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UiRA ( Oepi B W tMr 22 — OcMNMf M 4 Wgf 
either from ebroad or ffow wy omer pto 
ill T III of the country win keep you In good epwit 
Tuesday you are entering a period 
loaded with opportunities. Businessmen, changes ahead will 
bring greater security and success. Ladies, try to be iw»e 
accommodative In your view points. Girls, you are advised not 
to brood too much. ^ 

SCORPIO (Ocieber 23 — N ovember 22) 
Do not allow your intense concern about 
^TMSr domestic matters to make you depieseed 
and your vital interests suffer. Businessmen* 
your tax problems may cause you Irritation. InduatriaHsta, to 
avoid harassment take the advice of lawyers. Ladles, an old 
friend wilt become jealous of you. Girls, your love life will 
follow an easy course. ^ ^ 

SAGITTARIUS (November 22--Oeceiaber 20) 
This week you may expect providential help. 
You are naturally possessive. This nature 
will be paying in the second half of the 
week. Social activities will Increase. Domestic problems are 
likely to keep you worried. Ladies, don't cling too much to 
the past. Girls, instead of blaming others please search your 
own mind and find the answer. 

. . CAPRICORN (December 21 — jMiuanr 12) 
yM|bJ> Cut down unnecessary expenses and handle 
money matters as wisely as you can. fn ser- 
vice, a colleague may turn to ba a aacret 
enemy of yours and jeopardise your Interest. Businessmen, 
travel abroad indicated. Professionals, enjoy the compaiw of 
good friends and go for recreation that appeals to you. Girls, 
you will enjoy good things of life. 

AQUArAs (Jamiery 20 — Febnmry IR 


Your persistence will cany you to success. 
fCyg In service, accept the status quo even when 
there Is scope to forge ahead. The first haM 
of the week Is good for delving Into subjects that aid your 
growth and development. Ladles try hard to put your plan Into 
effect. Girls, sort out your personal problems and approach 
directly to the seniors for their support. 

^ PISCES (February 10 — Merch 20) This week 

a highly-pjaced person will come forward to 
help you.* Professionals, you will get com- 
♦ ptiments from your associates that will bring 

you moral support. In aervfee the desired aaslatence may 
come. Ladles, have the company of those with whom you are 
most familiar. Girls, you are going to be married. Bachetora, 
employment tor you. 
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Ladakh-Orowded Shangri-1^ 


Although photographs of the moonscape 
have familiarized us with the physical 
.aspects of Ladakh, the brutal confronla- 
tion with this stark landscape of gigantic 
proportions, while the bus coming from 
Srinagar slowly winds its way along the 
foaming Dras river, numbs the mind awed 
by this spectacular display of nature’s 
power, this riot of unearthly colours. The 
few villages scattered in this burnt out 
landscape appear strangely unreal and 
vulneraole, dwarfed by barren peaks and 
surrounded on all sides by rock and 
gravel-strewn slopes of mountains. Thus 
writes Gerard Busquet after a tr4> to 
Ladakfi which is now open to forei^ 
tourists. 








AZED CROSSWORD 

ito. tn: mONT ANDtEFT 

A|^ fnmi 1 Acrow, iMittoh ii honnat. each clue is really 
imo cfueSt side by jMe but not oeerlapping. the answers 
lb which are to be entoied in the tvsoalmilairty numbered 
spaces in the diegiam, ebher side of the central vertical 
Una. Either word may be clued first, and the division Is 
not neoessarify marhed by punctuation. Competitors 
muil determine which goes where. They should also 
eubmH with their solutions a double clue to replace the 
■defiriltlorie It 4 Deem. 

ACIKMIS 

1 Each half of this puzzle has one gap-pen lodger 
cr«fllly(12) 

e Metodioualy tftlied air? Itothing thus comes nastily 
from the nose, turning a Scots ons cross (6,4) 

TOIsliess. let's say: free fruit is getting more limited in 
Covent Garden, we hear? (6.6) 
t A country's pony must have salt erourrd malting, also 
apony(6.6) 

tODad, about to crush bloom, spouts air about following 
rrivsr(6,6) 

11 What doctor prsscribasgets me in Byde relaxing out 
of doors-not the Ml (6,6) 

13 Transfer at peek Newcastle's prime omement one 
outside right a demigod (6,6) 

16 Former gain in a thriving economy isn't suffering L for 
toss in Scotland (6,6) 

17 Tenant perhaps the French consider prehistoric, one 
vexed with EEC (6,6) 

16 Nasty swells In Med. See capsized auperciliouemiddy 

( 6 , 6 ) 

DOWN 

10aubs,naaterhengotupaflerineertionofeprimer. 
fell to without one (5,5) 

2 Dad. I try changing what makes mum such a wed 
thing about India, prancing in a lungi (6,6) 

3 Bearing love-in-a-mist ons clumsy large bird may be 
found entering super Nigelle by name (4.4) 

*4 Lover (9) Notoriety (9) 

6*Old Stm Heaving', rope-girt song beneath fine rain's 
cloek(7.7) 

a Scolding means a tot of taik and stick used about one 
spread out: old-style concern kept in place (9,9) 
ISBIoomerscofne to beseen in bottom lifted half up- 
excited tatter's gossip (7,7) 

12 Starting off with striking ensembi# drag in some 
dancing (6.6) 
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14 With a cry one overturned large marble base ; 

overturned one must get put up (5,5) 

16 'Corktalk*, perhaps, found among vintners, e.g. 
'Great SooL like a bottle that's opened (half)?' (4.4) 


AZED INx ISO: Sobdlon and notos 



I the wW(ft) in will op.; 
t1, PMufetude) (fev): 

14,2 maanings; IS, pet in 
come; i, riKsin; 21, i.e. 
CCCC (400): 2S. (ft)scetit, 30, 
rterHey. H. Regime. 32. 
ur-ea. 


3, i.e. kmgs on top; S,e p 
pens iniMC 4 fleer; a, cle (F> 
in i.e. a Ht.; 7, een-4 men in 
St; It, aS <4 a/C am In gap 
laNrm.); 1S,eou4-iiieiisl 
It, aneg.+OK; S3, 
Athe'gloomy 
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Canlbiuallea of PoaNkMi No. 4 
ThW came from a game played in Hungary 
law year bateean FaNagi end Glett.- 
r2qkb2; ppp2ppt; Iktkttpipl; 4r 
3: 2BP2P1; 2P2Q2; PP2KtPiP: R1 
B1K2R. 

Black won by 1.Kt x B; 2. P x R. Kt(B3) x 

P; 3. 0-04; 4. ICI-KI3, 0-06; 

While leaigns. 


I am not 


to too actual dapartuie 


known to die at too cham-board, thereby 
lortoiting toe full poinL Whal I am talktng 
about la toe rare quick toes toot occurs in 
malchaa b otwaa n two great piayais. It la 
of oourw ufiKkeb In a oonlaw Mwinn two 
more or lam equal ptoysrs and It is a sign 
that the p layai s am toed and tost one at 
Nmt hm reached toe and of Ms latosr. 

Thom wm an aatonktoing bmvily in 
the Anal meieh of too Candidawa aadaa in 
Moaooe law ymr ba tw o an Korchnoi and 
Karpov. K wm the youngw player, Karpov. 

1 under too itralri. One nnilght 


gMng ewwrtoymm to Ma young oppononti 
moHi ham had too anghlar Wamina But 
tola wm whet I w pi m nod tn toe twanly- 
^yrMiio tif ifttf 

WbAa: Kercihnol. BIssk: Karpov. 


1. P-04, Kt-KB3; 2. Kt-KB3, P-K3; 
3. P-KKt3, P-QKt3; 4, B-Kt2. B-Kt2; 
a P-B4. B-K2; 6 KI-B3.0-C; too uaual 

fmoing mom 6.Kt-K6 » aiimiy ballar 

ham. 


7.Q-B2. P-B4; aliowing White to estab¬ 
lish a pradominanca in the oantm; prefer- 
able toamtom wm 7...P-»04, 

3. P-06, P X P: 9. Kt-KKt5. KI-B3; in toe 
fifth game of the match Black playad ham 

9.P-Kt3; but Korchnoi gainod the 

poaibonal supaiiority by 10. 0-01. P-Q3; 

11. P X P, Kt-R3; 12. 0-0. Kt-QO. 13 
Kt-B3, Kt-BS; 14. P-0R3. B-KB3; ISl 
P-K 4, P-OR4; 16 B-B4. Howavar. Kar- 
pov*a Kl mom is no ballar. 

16 Kt x OP. P-Kt3; 11. Q-Q2, IQ x Kt. an 
axchanga that brings another White pieoa 
to toe attack on Black's vulnarabte pof ni on 

KB2; batter wm 11.R-KI, with an 

amnluat B-JCB1 to follow. 

12. B X Kt R—KI1: ond this loam. Correct 

wm12.B-B3. 

13. Id X RPt R-KI; if 13.K x Kt; 14. 

Q-RSch. K-Ktl; IS. Ox KiPcfi. K-R1; 16. 
Q-BB Gh, K-Ktl; 17. B-K4. P-64; 16. 
B-05 ch, and WhAa wina. 

U. Q-RS. Kt-K4: is. IQ-KI&. B x Kt; 16 
OB X B, O X B; fonoad; if the Quean moms 
toan17. B-KBS fomm mate. 
17.QxG6KB;hQpinDtor16Px&,Kt- 
B6 eh; but White dam not oT 
160-a B xP; 16 P-B4, > 






Who is there who has not felt a sudden startled 
pang at reliving an old experience or feeling an 
old emotion ? 

‘7 have done this before —" 

Why do those words always move one so | 
profoundly ? 

That was the question 1 asked myself as I 
sat in the train watching the flat Essex land¬ 
scape outside. 

How long ago was it that 1 had taken this 
selfsame journey ? Had felt (ridiculously) that 
the best of life w'as over for me! Wounded in 
that war that for me would always be the war; 
— the war that was wiped out now ty a second; 
and a more desperate war. 

It had seemed in 1916 to young Arthur 
Hastings that he was already old and mature. 
How little had I realized that, for me, life was 
only ^en beginning. 

I had been journeying, though I did not 
know it, to meet the man whose influence over 
roe was to shape and mould my life. Actually 
I had been going to stay with my old friend 
John Cavendish, whose mother, recently re¬ 
married, had a country house named “Styles." 
A pleasant renewing of old acquaintanceships, 
that was all I had thought it, not foreseeing that 
I was shortly to plunge into all the dark 
emb roilments of a mysterious murder. 

It was at Styles that I had met again that 
strange little man, Hercule Poirot, whom I had 
first come across in Belgium. 

How well I remembered my amazement 
when I had seen the limping figure with the 
4 large moustache coming up the village street. 



Agalto CteMto 






Hemile Poirot f Since those days he had 
been my dearest friend; his influence had 
moulded my life. In company with him, in the 
hunting down of yet another murderer, I had 
met my wife,,tJhe truest and sweetest companion 
any man could have had. 

She lay now in Argentine soil, dying as she 
would have wished, with no long-drawn-out 
sufferiflg or feebleness of old age. But she had 
left a very lonely and unhappy man behind her. 

Ah ! If I could go back — live life all over 
again. If this could have been that day in 1910 
when I first travelled to Styles... .What change.s 
had taken place since then! What gaps among 
the familiar faces. Styles itself had been sold 
by the Cavendi.shes. John Cavendish was dead, 
though his wife Mary (that fascinating, enig¬ 
matical creature) was still alive, living in 
Deovnshire. b,awrence was living with his wife 
and children in South Africa. Changes — 
changes everywhere. 

But one thing, strangely etiough, was the 
same. 1 was going to Styles to meet Hercule 
Poirot. 

How stupefied I had been to receive his 
letter, with its heading Styles Court, Styles, 
Essex. 

1 had not seen my old friend for nearly a 
year. The last time I had .seen him 1 had bwn 
shocked and saddened. He was now a very old 
man, and almost crippled with arthritis. He had 
gone to Egypt in the hope.s of improving his 
health, but had returned, so his letter told me, 
rather worse than better. Nevertheless, he wrote 
cheerfully.... 

“And does it not intrigue you, my friend, to 
see the address from which l’write? It recalls 
old memories, does it not ? Yes, 1 am here, at 
Style.s. Figure to yourself, it Is now what they 
call a guest house. Run by one of your so 
British old colonels — very 'old school tie' and 
‘Poona.’ It is his wife, bien entendu, who make.s 
it pay. She is a good manager, that one, but the 
tongue like vinegar, and the pot)r Colonel, he 
suffers much from it. If it were me, 1 would take 
a hatchet to her ! 

‘‘I saw theii’ advertisement in the paper, 
and the fancy took me to go once again to the 
place which first was my home in this country. 
At mv age one enjoys reliving the past. 

“Then, figure to yourself, I find here a 
gentleman, a baronet who is a friend of the 
employer of your daughter. (That phrase, it 
sounds a little like the French exercise, does it 
not ?) 

“Immediately I conceive a plan. He wishes 
to induce the Franklins to come here for the 
summer. I in my turn will persuade you, and 
we shall be all together, en tamille. It will be 
most agreeable. Therefore, mon cher Hastings, 
depechez vtms, arrive with the utmost celerity. 

1 have commanded for you a room with bath 
(it is modernized now, you comprehend, the 
dear old ‘Styles’) and disputed the price with 
Mrs. Colonel Luttreli until 1 have made an 
arrangement tres bon marche, 

“The Franklins and your charming Judith 




have been here for some days. It Is all arranged, 
so make no historic A bientot. Yours always, 
Heruule Poirot” 

The prospect was alluring, and 1 fell In with 
njy old friend's wishes without demur. I had 
no ties and no settled home. Of my children, 
one boy was in the Navy, the other marri^ 
and running the ranch in the Argentine. My 
daughter Grace was married to a soldier and 
was at present in India. My remaining child, 
Judith, was the one whom secretly I had always 
loved best, although I had never for one moment 
understood her. A queer, dark, secretive child, 
with a passion for keeping her own counsel, 
which had sometimes affronted and distressed 
me. My wife had been more understanding. It 
was; she assured me, no lack of trust or con¬ 
fidence on Judith’s part, but a kind of fierce 
compulsion. But she, like myself, was sometimes 
worried about the child. Judith's feelings, she 
said, were too intense, too concentrated, and 
her instinctive reserve deprived her ' of any 
safety valve. She had queer fits of brooding 
silence and a fierce, almost bitter power of 
partisanship. Her brains were the best of the 
family and we gladly fell in with her wish for a 
university education. She had taken her B.Sc. 
about a year ago, and had then taken the post 
of secretary to a doctor who was engaged in 
research work connected with tropical disease. 
His wife was somewhat of an invalid. 

I had occasionally had qualips as to whether 
Judith’s absorption in her work and devotion 
to her employer were not signs that she mi^t 
be losing her heart, but the businesslike footmg 
of their relationship assured me. 

Judith was, I believed, fond of me, but she 
was very undemonstrative by nature, and she 
was often scornful and impatient of what she 
called my sentimeiital and outworn ideas. 1 
was, frankly, a little nervous of my daughter ! 

At this point my meditations were inter¬ 
rupted by the train drawing up at the station of 
Styles St. Mary. That at least had not changed. 
Time had passed it by. It was still perched up 
-in the midst of fields, with apparently no reason 
for existence. 

As my taxi passed through the villas, 
though, I realized the passage of years. Styles 
St. Mary was altered out of all recognition. 
Perol stations, a cinema, two more inns and 
rows* of council houses. 

Presently we turned in at the gate of the 
Styles. Here we seemed to recede again from 
modem times. The park was much as I remem¬ 
bered it, but the drive was badly kept and much. 
overgrown with weeda — growing up over the 
gravel We turned a comer and came in view 
of the house. It was unaltered from the outside 
and badly needed a coat of paint. 

As on my arrival all those years ago, there 
was a woman’s figure stooping over One of the 
garden beds. My heart missed a beat. Then the 
figure straightened up and came towards me, 
and I laughed at myself. No greater contrast to 
the robust Evelyn Howard could have been 
6 imagined. 


This was a frail elderly lady with an ahtni* 
dance of curly white hair, bbik chedoL and a 
pair of cold pale blue eyes that were widehr at 
variance with the easy geniality of her manner, 
which was frankly a shade too gudiing for my 

'Tt’ll be Captain Hastings now, won’t it?” 
she demanded. “And me with my hands all over 
dirt and not able to shake hands. We're deHg^t- 
ed to see you here — the amount we’ve hmrd 
about you! I mtist introduce mysell I’m 
Mrs. Luttrell. My husband and I bought this 
place in a fit of madne% and have been trying 
to make a paying concern it I never 
thought the d^ would come when I’d be a 
hotelkeeper! But I’ll warn you. Captain 
Hastings, I’m a very businesslike woman, 1 pile 
up the extras all I know how.” 

We both laughed as though at an excellent 
joke, but it occcurred to me that what Mrs. 
Luttrell had just said was in all probability the 
literal truth. Behind the veneer of her charm¬ 
ing old-lady manner, I caught a glimpse of flint¬ 
like hardness. 

Although Mrs. Luttrell occasionally affect¬ 
ed a faint brogue, she had no Irish blood. It 
was a mere affectation. 

I inquired after my friend. 

“Ah, poor little M. Poirot. The way he’s 
been looking forward lo your coming. It would 
melt a heart of Stone. Terribly sorry 1 am for 
him, suffering the way he does.” 

We were walking towards the house and 
she was peeling off her gardening gloves. 

“And your pretty daughter, too,” she went 
on. “What a lovely girl she is. We all admire 
her tremendously. But I’m old-fashioned, you 
know, and it seems to me a shame and a sin that 
a girl like that, that ought to be going to parties 
and dancing with young men, should spend her 
time cutting up rabbits and bending over a 
microscope all day. Leave that sort of thing to 
the frumps, I say.” 

“Where is Judith ?” I asked. "Is she some¬ 
where about ?” 

Mrs. Luttrell made what children call “a 

“Ah, the^poor girl! She’s cooped up in that 
studio place down at the bottom of the garden. 
Dr. Franklin rents it frwn me and he’s had it 
all fitted up. Hutches of guinea pigs he’s got 
there, the poor creatures, and mice and rabbits. 
I’m not sure that I like all this science. Captain 
Hastings. Ah, here’s my husband.” 

Colonel Luttrell had just come round the 
comer of the house. He was a very tall, atten¬ 
uate old man with a cadaverous face, mild blue 
eyes and a habit of irresolutely tuggmg at his 
little white moustache. 

He had a vague, rather nervous manner. 

“Ah, George, here’s Captain Hastings 
arrived.” 

Colonel Luttrell shook hands. “You came by 
the five-cr-forty, cHa. ?” 

“What else diould he have come by ?” said 
Mrs. Luttrell i^baiply. “And what does it matter 
anyway ? Take him up and show him his room. 



CSeoorge. And then maybe he’d like to go straight 
to M. Poirot — or would you rather have tea 
first ?" 

I assured her that I did not want tea and 
would prefer to go and greet mv friend. 

Colonel Luttrell said, "Rignt. Come along. 
I expect—er—^they’ll have taken your things up 
already — eh. Daisy ?” 

Mrs. Luttrell said tartly, “That’s your busi¬ 
ness, George. I’ve been gardening. I can’t see 
to everything.’’ 

“No, no, of course not I—I’ll see to it, my 
dear.’’ 

I followed him up the front steps. In the 
doorway we encountered a grey-haired roan, 
slightly built, who was hurrying out with a i»ir 
of field glas.ses. He limped, and had a boyish, 
eager face. He said, stammering slightly, 
“There’s a pair of n-nesting birds down by the 
sycamore.’’ 

As we went into the hall, Luttrell said, 
“That’s Stephen Norton. Nice fellow. Crazy 
about birds.” 

In the hall itself, a very big man was stand¬ 
ing bv the table. He had obviously just finished 
telephoning. Looking up, he said, "I’d like to 
hang, draw and quarter all contractors and 
builders. Never get anything done right, curse 
’em.’’ 

His wrath was so comical and so rueful that 
we both laughed. I felt attracted at once towards 
the man. He was very good-looking, though a 
man well over fifty, with a deeply tanned face. 

. He looked as though he had led an out-of-door 
life, and he looked, too, the type of man that is 
becoming more and more rare — an Engli.<5h- 

man of old school, straightforward, fond of 
outrof-door life, and the kind of man who can 
command. 

1 was hardly surprised when Colonel 
Luttrell introduced him as Sir William Boyd 
Carrington. He had been, I knew, governor of 
a province in India, where he had bwn a signal 
success. He was also renowned as a first-class 
shot and big game hunter. The sort of man, 1 
reflected sadly, that we no longer seemed to 
breed in these -degenerate days. 

“Aha,” he said. “I’m glad to meet in the 
flesh that famous personage mon ami Hastings.” 
He laughed. “The dear old Belgian fellow talks 
about you a lot, you know. Ana men, of course, 
we’ve got your daughter here. She’s a fine girl” 

“1 don’t suppose Judith talks about me 
much,” I said, smiling. 

"No, no, far too modem. These girls nowa¬ 
days— always seem embarrassed at having to 
admit to a father or mother at all.” 

“Parents,” I said, “are practically a dis¬ 
grace.” 

He laughed. “Oh, well — I don’t suffer that 
way. I’ve no children, worse luck. Your Judith 
is a veiy good-looking wench, but terribly high¬ 
brow. i find it rather alanming.” He picked up 
the telephone receiver again. “Hope you don't 
mind, Luttrell, if I start damning your exchange 
to hell. I'm not a patient man,” 

“Do ’em good/' i^Hfid Luttrell. 


He led the way upstairs and 1 followed him. 
He took me along the left wing of the house to 
a door at the end, and I realized that Poirot had 
chosen for me the room I had occupied before. 

There were changes here. As I walked along 
the corridor, some of the doors were op^: and 
I saw that the old-fashioned large bedrooms had 
been partitioned off so a» to make several 
smaller ones. 

My owm room, which had not been large, 
was unaltered save for the installation of hot 
and cold water, and part of it had been parti¬ 
tioned off to make a sm^ll bathrocjm. It was 
furnished in a cheap modern style which rather 
disappointe<l me. I should have preferred a 
style more nearly approximating the architec¬ 
ture of the house itself. 

My luggage was in my room and the 
Colonel explained that Poirot’s room was exactly 
opposite. He was about to take me there when 
a sharp cry of "George” echoed up from the hall 
below. 

Colonel Luttrell started like a nervou.s 
horse. His hand went to his lips. 

“I—I—.sure you’re all right»?-Riiig for what 
you want—” 

"George." 

“Coming, my dear, coming.” 

He hurried off down the corridor. I stood 
for a moment looking after him. Then, with my 
heart beating slightly faster, I crossed the 
corridor and rapped" on the door of Poirot’s 
room. 


Nothing is so sad, in my opinion, as the devasta¬ 
tion wrought by age. 

My poor friend. I have described him many 
times. Now to convey to you the difference. 
Crippled with arthritis, he propelled himself 
about in a w'heelchair. His once plump frame 
had fallen in, He was a thin little man now. His 
face was lined and wrinkled. His moustache and 
hair, it is true, were still of a jet-black colour, 
but candidly, though I would not for the world 
have hiut his feelings by saying so to him. this 
was a mistake. There comes a moment when 
hair dye is only too painfully obvious. There 
had been a time when I had been surprised to 
learn that the blackness of Poirot’s hair came 
out of a bottle. But now the theatricality was 
apparent and merely created the impression that 
he wore a wig and had adorned his upper lip to 
amuse the children! 

Only his eyes were the same as ever, shrewd, 
and twinkling, and now — yes, undoubtedly — 
softened with emotion; 

”Ah, won cwt Hastings — mon ami Hast¬ 
ings....” 7 





I bent my head and. as was his custom, he 
embraced me warmly. 

"Afon ami Hastings!” 

He leaned back, surveying me with his head 
a little on one side. 

“Yea. just the same — the strai|^t hack, 
the broad shoulders^ the grey of the hair — tres 
distingue. You know, my friend, you have worn 
well. Les femmes, they still take an interest in 
you ? Yes ?" 

"Really, Poirot.’’ I protested. “Must you—’’ 

"But 1 assure you, my friend, it is a test — 
it is the test. When the very young girls come 
and talk to you kindly, oh, so kindly — it is 
the end ! ‘The poor old man,’ they say; ‘we 
must be nice tp him. It must so awful to be 
like that.’ But you, Hastings — vous etes encore 
jeune. For you there are still possibilities. That 
is right, twist yoiir moustache, nunch your 
.shoulders — I see it is as I say — you would 
not look so self-conscious otherwise." 

T burst out laughing. 

“You really are the limit, Poirot. And how 
are you yourself?’’ 

“Me," said Poirot with a grimace. ’‘I am a 
wreck. I am a ruin. I cannot walk. I am crippled 
and twisted. Mercifully I can still feed myself, 
but otherwise I have to be attended to like a 
baby. Put to bed, washed and dressed. Enfin, it 
is not amusing, that. Mercifully, though the out¬ 
side decays, the core is still sound.” 

“Yes, inde^. The best heart in the world.” 

“The heart? Perhaps. I was not referring 
to the heart. The brain, mon cher, is what I 
mean by the core. My brain, it still functions 
magnificently.” 

I could at least perceive clearly that no 
deterioration of the brain in the direction of 
modesty had taken place. 

“And you like it here ?’’ T asked. 

Poirot shrugged his shoulders. 

"It suffices It is not, you comprehend, the 
Ritz. No, indeed. The room I was in when I first 
came here was both small and inadequately 
furnished. I moved to this one with no increase 
of price. Then, the cooking, it is English at its 
worst. Those Brussels sprouts so enormous, so 
hard, that the English like so much. 'The 
potatoes boiled and either hard or falling to 
pieces. The vegetables that taste of water, water, 
and again water. 'The complete absence of the 
salt and pepper in any dish—” He paused 
expressively. 

“It sounds terrible." I said. 

"I do not complain,” said Poirot, and prc^ 
ceeded to do so. “And there is also the moderni¬ 
zation, so called. The bathrooms, the taps every¬ 
where, and what comes out of them ? Lukewarm 
water, mon ami, at most hours of the day. And 
the towels, so thin, so meagre!" 

“There is something to be said for the old 
days.” I said thoughtfully, I remembered the 
clouds of steam which had gushed from the 
hot tap of the one bathroom Styles had originally 
possessed, one of those bathrooms in which an 
immense bath with mahogany sides had reposed 
8 proudly in the middle of the bathroom floor. 


Remembered, too, the immense bath towels, 
and the frequent shining brass cans of boiling 
hot water that stood in one’s old-fashioHied 
basin. 

“But one must not complain,” said Poirot 
again. “I am content to suffer — for a good 
cause.” 

A sudden thought struck me. 

“I say, Poirot, you’re not—er—^hard up, are 
you ? I know the war hit investments very 
badly—” 

Poirot reassured me quickly. 

"No, no, my friend. I am iti most comfort¬ 
able circumstances. Indeed. I am rich. It is not 
the economy that brings me here.” 

"Then that’s all right,” I said. 

I went on : 

’*1 think I can understand vour feeling. As* 
one gets on, one tends more and more to revert 
to the old days. One tries to recapture old 
emotions. I find it painful to be here, in a wav. 
and yet it brings back to me a hundred old 
thoughts and emotions that I’d quite forgotten 
T ever felt. I daresay you feel the same.” 

“Not in the least, I do not feel like that 
at all." 

‘“rhey were good days,” I .said sadly. 

"You may ^ak for yourself, Hastings. For 
me, my arrival at Styles St. Mary was a sad and 
painful time. I was a refugee, wounded, exiled 
trom home and country, existing by charity in 
a foreign land. NOj it was not gay. I did not 
know tnen that England would come to be my 
home and that I should find happiness here." 

"1 had forgotten that," I admitted. 

“Precisely. You attribute always to others 
the sentiments that you yourself experience. 
Hastings was happy — everybody was happy!" 

“No, no,” I protested, laughing. 

“And in any case it is not true,” c'ontinued 
Poirot; “you look back, you say, the tears rising 
in your eyes, ‘Oh, the happy aays. Then 1 was 
young.’ But indeed, my friendi^ you were not 
.so happy as you think. You had recently been 
severely wounded, you were fretting at being 
no longer fit for active service, you had just been 
depressed beyond words by your sojourn in a 
dreary convalescent home, and as far as I 
remember, you proceeded to complicate matters 
by falling in love with two women at the same 
lime." 

T laughed and flushed. 

"What a memory you have, Poirot.” 

“Ta ta ta — I remember now the melan¬ 
choly sigh you heaved as you murmured fatuit¬ 
ies about two lovely women.” 

“Do you remember what you said ? You 
.said, 'And neither of them is for you ! Never 
mind. Console yourself, mon ami. We may hunt 
together again and then—’ ” 

I stopi^. For Poirot and I had gone hunt¬ 
ing again to France and it was there that I had 
met the one woman.... 

Gently my friend patted my arm. 

"I know, Hastings, I know. The yvound is 
still fresh. But do not dwell on it, do not lp<* 
back.. In.stead look forward.” 



I made a gesture of di^st. 

“Look forward ? What is there to look for¬ 
ward to?" 

"Eh Men. my friend, there is work to be 
done.’* 

"Work ? Where 

"Here." 

I stared at him. 

"Just now,” said Poirot, "you asked me 
why I had come here. You may not have observ¬ 
ed that 1 gave you no answer. I will give you 
the answer now. I am here to hunt down a 
murderer.” 

I stared at him with even more astonish¬ 
ment. For a moment I thought he was rambling. 

"You really mean that ?” 

"But certainly 1 mean it. For what other 
I’eason did I urge you to join me ? My limbs, 
4.hey are no longer active, but my brain, as I 
told you, is unimpaired. My rule, remember, 
has b^n always the same — sit back and think. 
That I still can do. In fact, it is the only thing 
possible to me. For the more active side of the 
campaign I shall have with me my invaluable 
Hastings.” 

"You really mean it ?” T ga.sped. 

“Of course I mean it. You and I, Hastings. 
are going hunting once again." 

It took me some minutes to grasp that 
Poirot was really in earnest. 

Fantastic though his statement sounded, I 
had no reason to doubt his judgment. 

With a slight smile he said, “At last you 
are convinced. At first you ima^ned, did you 
not, that I had the softening of the brain ?” 

"No, no,” I said hd^ly. “Only this seems 
such an unlikely place." 

“Ah, you think so ?” 

**0f course I haven’t seen all the people 
yet_” 

“Whom have you seen ?” 

"Just the Luttrells, and a man called 
Norton, seems an inoffensive chap, and Boyd 
Carrington — T must say I took the greatest 
fancy to him.” 

Ipoirot nodded. 

“Well, Hastings, I will tell you this. When 
you have seen the rest of the household, my 
statement will seem to you just as impossible 
as it is now." 

“Who else is there ?” 

“The Franklins — Doctor and Mrs. — the 
hospital nurse who attends to Mrs. Franklin, 
your daughter, Judith. Then there is a man called 

Allerton, something of a lady-killer, and a Miss 
Cole, a wtanan of about thirty-five. They are all, 
let me tell you, veiy nice people.” 

“And one of them is a murderer ?” 

"And one of them is a murderer.” 

"But why — how — why should you 
think—?” 

I found it hard to frame my questions : 
they tumbled over Mch other, 

"Calm yourself, Hastings. Let us begin 
frwn the beginning. Reach me, I pray you, that 
small box from the bureau. Bien. And now the 
key—80— 
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Unlocking the dispatch case, he to* frwn 
it a mass of typescript and newspaper cUpjjings. 

“You can study these at your leisure, 
Hastings. For the moment I should not bother 
with the newspaper cuttings. They are merely 
the press accounts of various tragedies, occasiw- 
ally inaccurate, sometimes suggestive. To give 
you an idea of the cases, I suggest that you 
should read through the precis f have made. 

Deeply interested, I started reading. 

Case A. Etherington 

Leonard Etherington. Unpleasant, habits — 
took drugs and also drank. A peculiar 
and sadistic character. Wife young and 
attractive. Desperately unhappy with him, 
Etherington died, apparently of food poison- 
ing. Doctor not satisfied. As a result of 
autopsy, death discovered to be due to 
arsenical poisoning. Supply of weed killer 
in the house, but ordered a long time pre¬ 
viously. Mrs. Etherington arrested and 
charged with murder. She had recently 
been friends with a man in Civil Service 
returning to India. No suggestion of actual 
infidelity, but evidence of deep sympatey 
between them. Young man had since be¬ 
come engaged to married to girl he met 
on voyase out. Some doubt as to whether 
letter telling Mrs. Etherington of this fact 
was received by her after or before her 
husband’s death. She herself says before. 
Evidence against her mainly circumstantial, 
absence of another likely suspect and 
accident highly unlikely. Great sympathy 
felt with her at trial owing to husbands 
character and the bad treatment she had 
received from him. Judge’s summing up 
was in her favour, stressing that verdict 
must be beyond any reasonable doubt. 

Mrs. Etherington was acquitted/ General 
opinion, however, was that she was guilty. 
Her life afterwards very difficult owing to 
friends, etc., cold-shouldering her. She died 
as a result of taking an overdose of sleep¬ 
ing draught two years after the trial. 
Verdict of accidental death returned at 
inquest 

Case B. Sharpies 

Elderly spinster. An invalid. Difficult, 
suffering much pain. She was looked after 
by her niece, Freda Clay. Miss Sharpies 
fiipri as a result of an overdose of morphia. 
Freda Clay admitted an error, saying that 
her aunt's sufferings were so bad that she 
could not sta'nd it and gave her more mw*- 
phia to ease the pain. Opinion of police that 
act was deliberate, not a mistake, but ttey 
considered evidence insufficient on which 
to prosecute. 

Edward Riggs, agricultural labourer. Sus¬ 
pected his wife of infidelity with their 
lodger, Ben Craig. Craig and Mrs. Riggs 
found shot. Shots proved to be from Riggs s 
gun. Riggs gave himself up to the police, 
said he supposed he must have done it, but 
10 couldn’t remember. His mind went blank. 


he said. Riggs sentenced to death, sentence 
afterwards commuted to penal servitude for 
life. 

Case D. Bradley 

Derek Bradley. Was carrying on an intrigue 
with a girl. His wife discovered this; she 
threatened to kill him. Bradley died of 
potassium cyanide administered in his beer. 
Mrs. Bradley arrested and tried for murder. 

Broke down under cross^xamination. Con* 
victed and haiiged. 

Case E. Latchfield 

Elderly tyrant, Matthew Litchfield. Four 
daughters at home, not allowed any plea¬ 
sures or money to spend. One evening on 
returning home, he was attacked ouiside 
his side door and killed by a blow on the 
head. Later, after police investigation, his 
eldest daughter, Margaret, walked into the 
police station and gave herself up for her 
father’s murder. She did it, she said, in 
order that her younger sisters might be able 
to have a life of their own ueiore it was too 
late. Litchfield left a large fortune. Margaret 
Litchfield was adjudged insane and com¬ 
mitted to Broadmoor, but died shortly 
afterwards. 

I read carefully, but with a growing be¬ 
wilderment. Finally I put the paper down and 
looked inquiringly at Poirot. 

“Well, won ami r 

“1 remember the Bradley case," I said 
slowly. “I read about it at the time. She was 
a very good-looking woman.” 

Poirot nodded. 

“But you must enlighten me. What is all 
this about ?” 

“Tell me first what it amounts to in your 
eyes.” 

I was rather puzzled. 

"What you gave me was an account of five 
different murders. They all occurred in different 
places and amongst different classes of people. 
Moreover, there seems no superficial resembl¬ 
ance between them. That is to say, one was a 
case of jealousy, one was an unhappy wife seek¬ 
ing to get rid of her husband, another had 
money for a motive, another was, you might 
say, unselfish in aim »nce the murderer did not 
tiy to escape punishment, and the fifth was 
frankly brutal, probably committed under the 
influence of drink.” 

1 paused and said doubtfully: 

"Is there something in common between 
them all that I have missed ?” 

"No, no, you have been very accurate In 
your summing up. ’The only point that you 
might have mentioned but did not, was Uie fact 
that in none of those cases did any real doubt 
sxist.” 

“I don’t think I understand ?” 

“Mrs. Etherington, for instance, was 
acquitted. But everybody, nevbrtheless, was 
quite certain that she did it. Freda Clay was 
not openly accused, but no one thouAt of any 
alternative solution of the crime. Rii^ stated 
that he did not remember killing his wife and 
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SOUTH plays lha daal balow In Four 
Spadaa aftar East has opanad a strong 
notrump. Tha tO of haarta Is lad arul South 
ruffs tha third round. How should ha plan 
the play of the trump suit? 

♦092 

9654 

OA03 

♦K843 


♦l06 

viosea 

054 

♦1097 5 2 


9akqj 

O10976 

♦QJ 


N 

W E 
8 

♦A6543 

973 

0KJB2 

♦A6 


Gabriel Chagas, one of eight players 
invited to participate In tha Bols Bridga Tips 
Competition for a 91000 prize, takes as his 
theme what he calls tha Intra-finesse, giv¬ 
ing this deal as an example. 

South knows that East has tha King of 
spades, so he leads low to tha 9. losing to 
the Jack. South wins the club return and 
takes a second and third round of this suit 
to discover tha distribution. Whan East 
turns up with a doublaton club it is rea¬ 
sonable to assume that ha has three trumps, 
M South crosses with a diamond and leads 
♦Q. smothering the 10. 

in a second type, the first finesse pre¬ 
pares for a subs^uant finesse in the hand 
opposite. This har>d was successfully 
played by Chagas in a Milan tournament. 

9a92 
OK9e2 
♦963 


9j5 

00103 

♦KQJ1087 


N 

W C 
S 

♦A03 

9K843 

OAJ75 

♦A2 


♦109754 

901078 

084 

♦54 


The contract Is Four Hearts. West having 
overcalled In clubs. South ducks the first 
club and West continues tha suit. As a 3-3 
trump break Is unlikely. South leads low 
to the 9, losing to the 10. Now he can win a 
spade return, cash 9 a and pick up East’s 
remaining trumps with a ftnassa. 

South stilt has the diamonds to nego¬ 
tiate and is wide open in clubs. In play 
Chagas led a low diamond towards the 
dummy, hoping to duck into the safe hand. 
West, however, inserted the 10. Chagas 
won and cashed the remaining spadm. 
completirtQ the count and forcing West 
down to T>0-3 and ♦!. Now West was 
thrown in with dummy's losing club and 
forced to lead into the diamond tenace. 




PIONEER Swedish broadcaster Sven 
Jarring ip portrayed on one of two stamps 
marking the fmieth anniversary of tne 
Swedisin Broadcasting Corporation. During 
the early 1920s several private companies, 
wireless clubs and tha official tatograph 
service ware broadcasting indapandantly 
but in 1924 tha network was nationalised 
and a new corporation assumad control. 
Jarring wee tha announcer of tha corpor¬ 
ation's first broddcast morning service 
from Jakob's Church. Stockholm, on 1 
January. 192$. Later that year, as 'Uncle 
Sven*. Jarring started tha 'CnUdran's Letter¬ 
box' programme, which fan for 47 yaara. 


her lover, hut there was never any question of 
any'body else having done so. Margaret Litch¬ 
field confessed. In each case, you see, Hastings, 
there wa.s one clear suspect and no other.** 

I wrinkled my brow. 

“Yes, that is true — but I don’t see what 
])ai ticular inferences j’-ou draw from that.” 

“Ah, but you see, I am coming to a fact 
that you do not know as yet. Supposing, Hast¬ 
ings, that in each of these cases that I have 
outlined, there w-as one alien note common to 
them aH ?” 

“What do you mean ?'* 

Poirot said slowly. 

“I intend, Ha.stings, to be very’ careful in 
what T say. Let me put it this way. There is a 
certain person—^X. In none of these case.s did X 
t apparently 1 have any motive in doing away 
with the victim. In one case, as far as I have 
been able to find out, X was actually two hund¬ 
red miles away when the crime was committed. 
Nevertheless, I will tell you this. X was on 
intimate terms with Etheringfon, X lived for a 
time in the same village as Riggs. X was 
acquainted with Mrs. Bradley. T have a snap 
of X and Freda Clay walking together in the 
street, and X was near the house when old 
Matthew Litchfield died. What do vou sav to 
that ?’’ 

T stared at him. I .said slowly 

“Yes, il’.s a bit too much. Coincidence might 
account for two cases, or even three, but five 
is a bit too thick. There must, unlikely as it 
seems, be some connection between these differ¬ 
ent murders.” 

“You as.sume, then, what I have assumed ?” 

“That X is the murderer ? Yes.” 

“In that case, Hastings, you will be willing 
to go with me one step further. I.iet me tell you 
this. A' is in this house." 

“Here? At Styles?” 

“At Styles. What is the logical inference to 
i)<> (It awn from that ?” 

I knew what was coming as I said-; 

"do on — say it." 

Hercule Poirot said gravely ; 

"A murder will .shortly be committed 
here— here." 

to be continued 






AND NOW 
ABOUT NAILS 



You, too, can offer your hands with confidence 
once you have paid attention to a few simple 
rules of grooming and cleansing. Lovely hands 
arenjt lazy. In fact the most beautilul hands are 
busy ones. But even if you were the prettiest 
girl and if your nails looked ungroomed and 
hands badly kept, there would be nothing you 
could do except sit on them! It’s sad to no*.e 
that beautiful hands and nails, which were once 
well-groomed, are siowly let to decline. At first 
the manicure set is brought out regularly, but 
soon the grooming is not so faithfully carried 
out. Remember, u s never too early or too late 
to care for your nails. 

But before we go to nail care, let’s see what 
nails are all about. Nails begin their life below 
the skin surface in the nail matrix, which is 
richly supplied with nerve ends and blood capil¬ 
laries. The rest of the nail is lifeless, containing 
no nerves and hence no circulation. The nail 
matrix is separated from the rest of the nail by 
a whitish structure called the lunula or the half 
moon. Surroundiiig the nail is a “frame” which 
is the cuticle. 'ITiis “frame” is made of skin 
exactly like the ddn on any o^er part of the 
body, and the remaining two sides of the frame, 
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on either side of the nail, are known as the nail 
fold. The cuticle must be kept pliable and free 
of the actual nail otherwise the dead cells of the 
skin will cover part of the nail surface, make 
the nail shorter and less graceful. Also, if the 
cuticle is held firmly to the nail surface, it will 
be stretdied tighter and tighter as the nails 
move forward and eventually it will snap and 
cause hangnails or tom skin. 

Did you know that the white spots on the 
nails are caused by knocks on the nail plate 
and bed ? These both move forward as the nail 
grows and finally the white spots move out of 
the nail. Blue spots on nails are more severe 
knocks that the plates and beds have suffered. 

The nail below the skin is living which 
separates from the dead nail by the half moon. 
The top of the nail is usually whitish and is 
called the naU lip. 

Nails are made up of several layers of dead 
tissue, which are held together by particles ol 
oil and moisture, to keep the nails supple. Some 
nails that are in a bad condition due to negli¬ 
gence lose this moisture, become hard and crack 
or break off. In such cases a nail treatment 
cream is very useful. i 




Nails vaiy in thickness from person to per¬ 
son and also according to their occupation. 
Hard work makes the nails stronger, but this 
does not mean that women with weak nails 
should start a course of hard labour! The sur¬ 
face of the nails is marked by superficial 
furrows or thin lines which become more promi¬ 
nent in old age and also when the nails are in a 
bad condition. 

Remember that a nail grows slowly. A weak 
nail, once grown, is not going to becmne hard 
and strong overnight. Normal growth is a milli¬ 
metre a week. The rate of growth again 
depends on the len|rth of the fingers. Yes, it 
seems strange but it’s true that the longer the 
finger the faster the growth of their nails. 
Seasonal variations also determine the rate of 
growth — faster in summer than' in winter. 
Nails also, grow faster on the right hand than 
on the left (if you are righthanded, and faster 
on the left hand if you are lefthanded); faster 
in younger people than older ; faster if you have 
a nail-biting habit, but obviously it becmnes 
ineffective once the habit is stopped. That’s the 
reason why nail-biters find that their nails have 
"stopped Rowing” once they have terminated 
this habit. Just needs patience and perseverance, 
that’s all! 

Many women are under the impression that 
nail care is just a question of wearing nail- 
polish, and then they wonder why they come 
across nail-disorders. Some common nail-dis¬ 
orders can easily be rid of, while others n^ 
more serious treatment from a doctor. Chipping 
— when the nail is brittle and pieces break off. 
Splitting — when the nails split vertically. 
Peeling or layering — when the nail dries out 
and layers separate at the nail tip. Cracking — 
when the nail breaks horizontally. These condi¬ 
tions are not normally caused oy infection or 
inllammation, and a good remedy is to take 
some form of gelatine daily for 2 to 3 months. 

Brittleness — normally due to several fac¬ 
tors : internal disorders, mild infection or 
general debility. If illness has caused the nail to 
oecome brittle, this will not appear in good con¬ 
dition until after 6 months, for that’s as long as 
it takes for an entire nail to grow ] Detergents 
and water are common causes of brittleness, and 
rubber gloves should be worn for all wet work. 
Barrier creams massaged on hands before and 
after a wet work is another alternative for those 
who feel uncomfortable with rubber gloves. 

Fragile nails — this condition is sometimes 
infiuenc^ by the condition of the nail bed 
which in turn is dependant on the blood supply. 
The nails become dry with a tendency to split. 
Bigg shells naUs — when the nail plate tecomes 
soft and semi-transparent, bending easily and 
splitting at the end. Any serious illness affecting 
nails must, of course, be treated medically. 

Two important points must be remembered 
when caring for nails. First, a good, basic diet 
which includes plenty of meat, eggs, milk, 


green vegetables and fruit is as vital to nails 
as to a woman’s skin and to general well¬ 
being. Second, a quick and eaay routine 
consisting of three points: apply a nail 
hardener and wear it all the time no matter 
what you are doing. This will ensure that naUs 
are protected constantly, and will make them 
less prone to chipping, splitting, etc. Remove 
this hardener every three of four days and re¬ 
apply. Whenever possible give yourself a 
proper manicure. 

Nail care comes naturally if the tools are 
under your nose. So get together a full-scale 
manicure kit with the nail scissors, file, nail¬ 
brush, orange stick, cotton wool, cuticle soften¬ 
er, polish remover, base varnish, ordinal^ 
varnish. First of all, remove the old poli^ with 
cotton wool and oily remover. A good brand nail- 
polish remover like Gala ensdres plasticisers, 
hardeners and oils nece.ssary for ;^r nails. 
When removing old varnish, use fiiro circular 
movements with cotton wool and remover. 
Shape your nails with an emery board, moving 
in one direction. Aim at a perfect oval shape. If 
your nails are short, it is best to square them 
off, so that they look smarter while they 
are growing and will grow evenly. Avoid 
filing too low down k the sides as this 
only weakens them. Again, using the soft side 
of the emery board, gently file away any rough¬ 
ness at the edge of the nail in a downward 
direction. 

Dip one hand in a bowl of warm soapy 
water and let it soak for a few minutes. Then 
diy it and soften the cuticles with an orange 
stick tipped with cotton wool that has been 
soaked in cuticle softener. Nip off any ugly 
hangnails with the nail scissors. Go over your 
nails once more with varnish remover to chase 
away any lingering traces of grease. Then rest¬ 
ing your arms along a table top for steadiness 
put on your nail hardener followed by a base 
varnish, making sure that it is thoroughly dry 
between each application. End up by a coloured 
nail polish, using two or three coats. Occasional 
manicures could do with buffing which aids 
circulation. This is not very essential and may 
not be done every week. Finally, dot nail treat¬ 
ment cream on each nail and massage well on 
and around nails. 

Fingers and nails that are stained could be 
bleached. Make a thin paste of bleaching powder 
and a few drops of hydrogen peroxide, a^ly on 
stained areas and leave to dry. Then waki off, 
wipe dry and apply a cream. A homely hint that 
grandmothers passed on iVas to rub on half a 
lemon every now and again when washing the 
hands. You must make sure that the nsdural 
oils in your skin are put back after washing 
them with strong detergents by creaming hands 
(nails included) thoroughly. 

Just a little extra time and pamperfam i 
you’ll have hands to be proud of and niw to 
show off! 
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What 

are 

women 

for? 

JILLTWEEDIE 



AT THE end of BBC-2’s “Controversy" recently 
(Dr. Mia Kelliuer Pringle taking on “Young 
Children hieed Full-time Mothers") 1 was left 
hign and dry, beached on my bed, mouth open¬ 
ing and closing Ike a full-time gold fish. 

1 mean, there they all are on the teeny 
screen. Good, worthy, clever psychiatrists and 
anthropologists, sociologists and teachers, get¬ 
ting terribly emotional about the quality of 
caring and potting and loving and heaven knows 
what else a child absolutely has to have from 
birth to at least age three if not age five, or apris 
eut le deluge. But what is the reality ? We, the 
English, lead the world in our indifference to 
and often positive dislike for children. Cliches 
are cliches because Aey are said so often because 



they are true. We love doggies and moggies and 
budgies and horsies but we have never much 
cared for kiddies. One man I know spends £8 
a week feeding his Irish wolfhound, more than 
he spends per fortnight on his child and you 
will observe more men clutching pets in vets’ 
waiting rooms than clutching children in 
doctors' waiting rooms. 

Also, take a look at the astronomical lolly 
spent annually on pet food, a particularly schizo¬ 
phrenic industry because it consists of chopping 
up big animals who don’t love us for the delec¬ 
tation of small animals who do. As for our 
actual treatment of children, we have the worst 
reputation in Europe for neglect and cruelty 
and physical punisnment and, if we have the 
money, we send them as far away from us as 
possible. 

And here we are, all of a sudden or (to be 
accurate) all of a non-sudden because the sub¬ 
ject keeps coming back like baked beans when¬ 
ever our nation gets depressed or uneasy or 
faces unemployment, going on and on about 
how working mothers create bitter, tvristed kids 
who kick the guts out of football trains, can’t 
read at age 15 and enter loony bins upon reach¬ 
ing their majority. On account of maternal depri¬ 
vation. A note in Time magazine mentions a 
new book by Lionel Tiger (watch that man, 
girls, he's no tiger, he’s a male you-know-what) 
in which he discovers that Israeli kibbutz 
women now want everything the old-fa^oned 
woman wanted, from feminine roles and lip* 
sticks to looking after their children because 
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they are suffering from, guess what, maternal 
deprivation. This may or may not bp so (anthro¬ 
pologists etcetera rake over Israeli kibbutzim 
so frequently theyll soon remove all the top 
soil) but what is fascinating is the number of 
men I know who, upon reading it, ran round 
in small circles shouting huzzah and goodie 
goodie, meaning they were jolly glad a new 
experiment in living seemed to have failed and 
never mind the frightening numbers of depress¬ 
ed non-kibbutzim mothers in their own society. 

Dr, Mia K. P. also talked a lot about raising 
the status of motherhood because she thinks 
if we did this, women would leave the factories 
and laboratories and sweet shops and go back 
home to be full-time mothers. Personally, 
since half the people in the world spend at 
least one day a week worshipping a mother, I 
don’t see how much higher you can raise the 
.status of motherhood. Ever since the world 
began we have sung, preached and made up 
bad poems about mothers : the world’s two great¬ 
est powers have practically gone berserk about 
them, the US with Momism and USSR with 
Hero Mothers. What more has Dr. K. P. to 
suggest to raise the stakes ? 

What she has, in fact, to suggest is logical 
enough in a system that rates people’s status by 
how much they earn — she wants mothers to be 
paid. 

Now whether or not this is a good idea is 
entirely beside the point. Women are already 
poorly paid in the mainly servicing jobs they do 
outside the home. In France, apparently, they 
pay mothers two-thirds of a teacher’s salary and, 
amazing though that is, you know what teachers’ 
salaries are like. And recently a leading insur¬ 
ance company rated the 'worth of a wife with 
two young children at up to £71 weekly. But 
to imagine, first, that we are ever going to pry 
any money out of any government for the next 
100 years for mothering and, secondly, that you 
will raise their status by paying them poorly 
for staying at home is to take up permanent 
residence in cloud cuckooland. 

Worse, it is completely to misunderstand 
why so many women leave their children and 
gf) out to badly-paid work in the first place. A 
recent survey in factory-land revealed that 
women did it for adult companionship, to get 
away from isolated' sub-standard homes and. 
last of all, for extra money, however badly 
needed 

What those who share Dr. Kellmer Pringle's 
opinions have to face is that the fact of women 
working is now irreversible and will increase in 
spite of bishops howling of juvenile delinquency 
and in spite of the combined budgets of advert¬ 
ising and consumer industries who portray all 
women at home with children because they 
can’t think what to sell working women except 
deodorants. Working women now make up half 
our work force and; as Iceland has just proved, 
if they withdraw their labour even such a small 
and organisable. island falls apart. 

When women had no other option they 
stayed at home and looked after their children 



twith the help of nannies and other surrogate 
mothers). The moment they .saw a possibility of 
getting away they did. in their thousands. Did 
anyone write leanied papers on maternal depri¬ 
vations when women worked * down the coal 
mines, in the potteries, in the mills, in Die fear¬ 
some 1840s ? In the fearsome 1940s. it would 
have been unpatriotic to write about maternal 
deprivation because of evacuation. It was, after 
all, to save the kiddies from Jerry’s bombs and 
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only coincidentally to free women for warwork. 

Even today, how much do gcwenunents 
care aouut the many one-woman families where 
the mother nas to work, whether she will or no? 
Has anyone yet seen fit to pay her an allowance 
to slay home or even to work out cast-iron laws 
to get maintenance from vanished fathers ? And 
has any acadeiuu- been concerned with writing 
papers about early puiemal deprivation ? Well, 
good God, of course not. it wouldn’t be at all 
convenient to nnd out anytning about that. 

So wnat is all iiie excitement about? 1 
believe it is about change. We cannot bear 
change, it gives us heart attacks and ulcers, 
respiratory ailments and repulsive skin diseases. 
And we live in an era of enormous change, we 
see the shadows of new beginnings hovering 
over us and we scuttle like bunnies back into 
our dark antf dirty burrows, back to the evil 
we know. Safe there, we sit twitching our noses 
and searching out a name to give the shadow, 
a scapegoat. What easier than half the world's 
population who are so obviously, so shamelessly, 
so ostentatiously changing : women ? So the cry 
goes up. Disaster ? Despair ? A stock market 
crash ? Stop the women, hall them, shoo them 
back where they came from, make tliem accept 
guilt. So. much more practical than doing any¬ 
thing at an about bad housing, poverty, isolated 
and uncompanionable lives, inadequate day care 
and scruffy child minders. 

You tell them their children are suffering, 
doing badly, growing into horrid human beings, 
drunks and junkies, work-shy and mad and it’.s 
all their faults. And make the solution sound 
.so simple, so wise. Just stay at home until your 
children are three (or possibly five). Is that so 
terrible ? Three short years for the future of the 
next generation ? Well, no. Except that most 
people have two children, two years apart, which 
makes six years and, if you want any more, it 
gets nearer ten. 

But will they reward you for your unselfish¬ 
ness and sense of duty by welcoming you back 
into your laboratory, your executive chair, your 
archaeological dig? Will they hell. The ox¬ 
tongue factory for you, love, and lucky to get it. 

So, once again, women are left to work 
things out for themiselves and it is, even if you 
reject the guilt propaganda, a frightening 
dilemma. There is, in all honesty, mounting 
evidence that the way very small children are 
treated has a profound effect on the rest of their 
lives, from Leboyer and Jean Liedloff, from 
Janov and Freud, No wonder those thinking 
women who would, perhaps, make the best 
mothers, are often made wretched by decisions 
they are driven, at times, to feel their own 
mothers were lucky not to have had. No good 
brooding about how it would be OK if you lived 
like an advertising lady in a large country hcmse 
with a dozen home robots pouring sunshine into 
the bowls of eternally grinning kids or some 
idyllic Devon commune because you actually 
live in a tower block that stinks of urine or you 
haven't anywhere to Uve because no one wants 
18 your children. 


Serious thouidtt — and, in the end, solely 
your own thought — is necessaiy because yOu 
are the one who will be giving up an interesting 
job, chance.s of promotion or even an uninterest¬ 
ing job that at least provides independent money 
and a giggle or two along the way. T^e fapts 
show clearly that society does not want your 
baby, does not need it (though, of courK, it 
knows well enough that someone will bear 
enough to keep things running, that being 
human nature). So do you really want a child 
'or is it something you feel you ought to do to 
prove your feminity, please your mother, 
assuage your curiosity or pad your old age ? If 
your husband wants the baby, it must be dis¬ 
cussed between you at least a.s seriously as 
buying a new car. Who will pay and what ? 
Who will service it, clean it, repair it, make 
decisions about it ? Will the driving be shared 
and, if so, to what extent ? 

In my experience and in many others’, 
children hot only do not heal a tottering rela- 
tionsdiip, they often put unbearable strains on a 
hitherto happy one, turning the man into a com¬ 
plaining wage slave who ^outs at the children 
and seals himself'^off at the pub and a woman 
into a frustrated nagging harridan with little 
else on her mind but nappies and boiled cabbage. 
I have seen young girls, bright as butterflies In 
their fine Sunday plumage and their platform 
heels, playing darts with the lads and laughing 
their way along pavement on the arms of boy¬ 
friends. And, like butterflies, die — in one year 
slovens with hair in curlers, alone, pushing 
rams, scowling at husbands and screaming at 
ids, their brief lives over. 

In fact, this is the nastiest question raised 
in what is, at best a messy and dubious debate. 
What are women for ? It sometimes seems to 
me, brushing aside all the verbiage and the 
surveys and the fine word.s, that the Dr K-Ps 
of this world mean they are there for raising 
men. Little point after all, in staying at home 
giving ftill-time mothering to two .small 
daughters so that they may grow to the age of 
twenty or so without a single twitch, happy as 
clams, full of the kind of ranging intelligence 
they tell us large doses of the right kind of 
maternal love can foster and then, what ? A 
plunge back into motherhood. Lovely, caring, 
intelligent, quality motherhood. 

But the paradox is that only if they have 
sons will there be anv end product to all this 
quality mothering. Only .son.s can, without 
bishops howling and psychiatrists threatening, 
flower, make use of quality motherhood to create, 
to be musical, to compose, to discover, to 
explore, to invent, to fulfil themselves. Because 
only boys, deprived of maternal love and care, 
will become hooligans who burn down buildings 
and kick in telephone booths and rob trains 
Girls, maternal deprivation or no, will on the 
whole not. Caring for them will make them good 
and conscientious mothers. Not caring for uiem 
will simply make them poor mothers. 
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J dbf What’s this one hears ? The 
writer-director, whose wife 
has left him for films , is 
playing*hard-to-get with the 
Bengali actress he has been 
leading on (intellectual, 
mutual admiration, it seems). 
Have been hearing stories 
that he is trying to shake off 
her hold, by not coming on 
the line when she calls, etc. 
Happily, his wife got the 
“khabar” and it gave her 
some solace too. But no 
chance yet of a reunion, as 
there is a sneaking fear that 
maybe he is training his 
guns on his latest assign¬ 
ment’s heroine “Meera”. 
After all, he was called a 
Majnu from his early, strug¬ 
gling days as well! 

Almost can’t recognise the 
vivacious Vyjayantimala now 
that she has acquired the 
looks and manners of a 
socialite! It must be the 
yoga she has taken up which 
has succeeded in thinning 
down her broad, round face 
to a nice youngish, oval. 
She’s trimmed down all over 
and looks good enough to 
compete with our riris of to¬ 
day ! What is her real 
“irada”? Yes, one hears she 
is toying with the idea of a 
comeback (maybe her hubby 
will produce a film for her) 
but so far, she is up to her 
neck in her dance-pro- 
mammes, her Natyalaya 
functions, and being the 
Chief Guest (with hubbyji 
in tow of course) at open¬ 
ings and inaugurations! If 
only makes a move to¬ 
wards a comeback, 1 am sure 
22. the new trend of signing the 


old dependables, will rope 
her in with a flood of offers 
in no time! 

You can never get 25eenat 
on the phone. No, she’s not 
in the “bathroom” as the 
popular notion goes, but 
alviays shooting. She’s 
doing three shifts a day — 
incidentally, the only one 
who’s doing three shifts — 
in her hectic, brutal pre¬ 
occupation and love for her 
work. She just returned from 
Mahableshwar with Shashi 
Kapoor and Subodh Muker- 
ji’s unit which was involv¬ 
ed in a near tragic accident. 
It seems the lead players 
and main technicians had 
gone down ahead to the spot 
they had chosen to shoot. 
A busload of junior artistes 
were following : they were 
all girls singing and chirp¬ 
ing along, till the bus skidded 
down the slope off the 
treacherous Mahableshwar 
road. Thankfully, the bus’s 
hurtle down to sure death 
for the girls and their driv¬ 
er, who had given up hope, 
was stopped by a huge 
boulder jutting out on the 
side of the slope, ^unds 
much like a Hindi film story, 
doesn’t it ? But the girls who 
fainted or became hysterical, 
didn’t think so. Zeenat, 
Shashi and the niain unit 
rushed to the spot ' and 
Zeenat said, it looked like a 
miracle, the way the bus 
was stopped by the boulder. 
Otherwise, she loves Maha- 
hleshwar, where she has 
spent nearly her whole life 
— first during the boarding- 
school days at nearby Panch- 



gani and now for outdoor 
locations, which are very 
often. 

The latest one hears about 
the Super-Story-writers is 
that Javed, the mo{« hot¬ 
headed and commercial the 
two, had a bashing-up of a 
kind he had never conceived 
even in his wild, violent 
stories he writes with part¬ 
ner Salim. He arrived, ac¬ 
cording to rumours, dead- 
drunk at the home of a Top- 
star and began raving. ’The 
hero kept telling him to keep 
quiet and the hero’s men. 
like the dadas on the screen, 
kept flexing their muscles 
at the drunken writer, and 
asking their saab whether 
they could bash him up. The 
saab, controlling his famous 
temper (which is a credit for 
him) kept trying to pacify 
the fellow. To no effect 
Finally, his fury got the 
better of him. And he turn¬ 
ed out a better dressing- 
down upon the writer, than 
the latter (or even his 
attacker) has ever seen on 
the screen! Of course, the 
.story I heard was that the 
writer bashed up the hero, 
which is not probable. Try¬ 
ing to confirm, I asked an 
insider, the hero’s camp- 
walla, who beat up whom? 
He said to me, is it possible 
that someone can walk in 
here and go away bashing 
up the Boss ? Which means, 
many have tried but gone 
away in pieces! 

The effect of the latest 
super-hit, Jai Santoshi Maa, 
is so great, that commercial 

S roducers almost went off 
leir rockers and serioudy 
began planning mytho¬ 
logical films. One such com¬ 
mercial producer, who has 
always made films with tc^ 
stars had planned Puran 
Bharat, to exploit the 
mythological-mania. Now 
that the mania is on its. way 
out, he has gone bacik to 
B. R. Ishara, Jeetendra, 
Shabana Azmi and Shekhar 
Kapow! “I'll keep the other 
one for a rainy dav," he sqfs; 
lest fifiks think he's gone 
“kadka" or something! 


"I’ve had a lot of ^eiything. Now Tin starting 
another phase of my career. I’m going to act in 
just two films at a time. This means Uiat for 
about four months at a time I'll be thinking 
only about two characters. 

"I'm branchhig out into production. 1 feel 
it’s a Inhere I neM to go into. I already have 
a distribution set>up. so it won’t be such a pre¬ 
cipitate step. But I’m going about it rather care¬ 
fully. I’d like ip make something really 
wcNTthwhile, but at the same time, 1 wouldn’t like 
to land up in the poor house with only rave 
notices as my worloly possessions !’’ 

Sanjeev, popularly known as Bombay’s 
Kanjoos Kumar, did not seem too worried about 
investment in films. He was in quite an expan¬ 
sive mood with his Philip Morris and extra¬ 
vagant smile. "I was the first to sign Pravin 
Joshi, the stage director. Taking the cue, 
several others have booked him for their films, 
but I know mine will be the first to hit the 
screen, because we are planning a start-to-linish 
schedule.’’ 

What’s the stoiy-line ? 

"Well, actually we haven't decided on a 
story yet. You see. I’ve got to be careful with 
my first production. I’d like to make artistic 
films, but the first will be a sort of in-between. 
It wont be all-out trash, but it will have a few 
of the masalas that go towards luring the audi¬ 
ence to the theatre. 

“No, I won’t direct niy films till quite some 
time. F feel it’s a full-time' job and I’m just not 
ready to leave acting. In fact, lots of people 
ask me — after acting what ? Actually I feel 
there is a lot of acting left in me. I’ve got to 
continue acting for a long time to come. I have 
acted well in some films, but this only spurs me 
on to greater efforts. I’ve ahvasrs felt I have only 
one competitor — mj'ielf. I’ve got to do better 
than I did in my last film. ‘‘Koshish’’, “Sholay ”, 
“Anubhav", and “Khilona’’ I rate as some of 
my best films. 

‘T made some other worthwhile films, 
including “Jyoti’’. But do you know what a 
critic wrote ? He said I should go back to the 
stage. And I know that it was engineered by 
some people in this industry. Not that it affect¬ 
ed me. I know that the ultimate test is what 
one does before the camera. If one does well, 
no one can hold him back. And that review 
didn’t hurt me at all. 

"But the people in the indiwtry have hurt 
me In one respect. Hema (Malini) and I had 
decided to get married, but things were fouled 
up midway. No, I’d not prefer to talk about the 
Nutan episode. I’m telling you about Hema 
because in future I’m going to remain very tight- 
lipped about such a relationship, if it develops. 
And I’ll do all the announcing only after I'm 
married. Not that I have immediate plans. In 
fact, after these short forays — everylime I’ve 
opened my mouth it’s been over — I’ve come 
to believe that everything is fixed up there. So 
I’ll just wait for the signal!’’ 

Have these romantic interludes affected your 
worir ? 


I revel in 
competition 


"Nothing affects my work. In fact, even the 
three shifts 1 do — they haven’t affected my 
work. In fact, there was an interesting contrast 
one day. I was doing the last scene for 
“Koshish”, where I was playing the father who 
almost broke down trying to make his son marry 
a girl who was deaf and dumb. Anyway, 
the shooting began at 9 a.m. and by 11, 1 
had complete my work. I took off the old 
man's make-up and put on a pair of shorts, in 
half-an-hour, I was walking the streets of 
Bombay a.s the policeman in “Manoranjan.” 
That was something of a contrast, but I’m sure 
it didn’t show on screen. 

"Right now. I’m planning the dates for 
Satyajit Ray’s film. Yes, I’m quite excited about 
it. But, having such a schedule, I have to do a 
lot of planning to keep his dates free. I under¬ 
stand he makes his films at a non-stop stretch. 

The film will be based on a Premchand story, 
but I don’t have the script yet. I learn the film 
will be made in February. If so, it’ll be quite 
interesting. I’m planning my own film at that 
time, so I’ll be really venturing out at that time. 

“But it's not oecause of Ray, or myself, 
that I’ve decided to make cmly two films at a 
time. It’s for my producers and fans. A film can 
be made a lot cheaper if it is completed quickly. 
And my fans won’t see me play the same kind 
of roles too often, niis way, I can plan my 
releases in such a way that I’ll be seen in com¬ 
pletely different roles." 

In “Sholay” there were several stars. 
Weren’t you afraid that your role would be cut? 

“On the contrary. I accepted the film 
because I had the main role. And the director 
was very fair. He was not pressurised by any¬ 
one and he made the film just the way he visual¬ 
ised it at the script stage. 

“And of course, I’m not scared of competi¬ 
tion. I’m so busy doing my own bit that I don’t 
have the time to judge how the others are faring. 
And the results are there for all to see. Actually, 

I’m ready to work in any kind of set-up, pro¬ 
vided the director is good.' I’m also doing a big 
star-cast movie for Mukher^. 

“Actually, I revel in competition." 

— ARIJIT SEN. 23 
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ARIES (Mmfi 21 Apii 20) Al the begin¬ 
ning of the week your finenclaf problems are 
likely to be solved. Businessmen, partner¬ 
ship problems should not be allomd to affect 
your personal gains. In service, enthusiasm will be paying. 
Bachelors, you are prone to accidents now. Professionals, 
discuss your problems with seniors and settle the matter at your 
earliest. Girls, prosperity for you. 

TAURUS (Aprs 21 — May 20) This week 
^ new relationships should be established after 
w careful thought. Businessmen, financial gain 
L4 may be expected in the second half of the 
in service, betterment of conditions indicated. Execu¬ 
tives, travel should be avoided In the mid-week. Girls, gossip 
about you may invite social attention. Ladies, extra-marital 
involvements may cause trouble. 

GEMINI (May 21 —> June 20) You have to be 
careful about your health now. In certain 
cases health of the spouse may cause worries. 
Professionals and top executives, you will 
come in contact with someone through whom you may be able 
to achieve something very big? In service, keep your mind 
free from suspicion, Ladies, fulfilment of desires indicated. 
Girls, success in romance is assured. 

CANCER (Junt 21 — 4uly 21) An Invitation 
from abroad indicated. Professionals, there 
may be a windfall for you during this week. 
In service, promotion or a raise is assured. 
Businessmen, no commitments should be made this week. 
Professionals, your work may necessitate a short trip. Ladies, 
you may gain something on Friday. Girls and bachelors, your 
marriage is going to materialise. 

LEO (July 22 — August 21) Fortune will 
faovur you. Your work load may be heavy 
and some plans may occupy your mind. In 
service, you will achieve your goal after hard 
competition. Executives, you will receive recognition from 
your superiors. Businessmen, avoid travelling. Bachelors and 
girts, romantic opportunities are very bright. Ladies, take care 
of your health. 

VIRGO (August 22 — September 22) Health 
problem is indicated In the first half of the 
week. In the second half you may have to 
make contacts with important personalities. 
Executives, certain developments in your office will put you In 
a better position. Ladies, have some fun and enjoy yourself. 
Girls, romance may bring some unforgettable moments of bliss. 
Bachelors, an exciting assignment for you. 
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UBRA (Saptomlwr 22 — Oeleber 22) Somt 
useful purpose can be achieved this weekt 
Associates may bring good news for you. 
Aelatlon with governmental authorities will , 
improve. Good company, feast and pleasure with the other sex 
possible. In family life, you will enfov much happiness this 
week. Ladies, overwork may matos you restless. Certain 
foreign friends mav helo you to overcome financial difficulties. 

SCORPIO (Oelobtr 23 — November 22) 
Be careful about theft or deception this 
week. Troubles with dear and near ones may 
upset you. In service, chance indicated. 
Businessmen, you wilt be able to tackle your financial prob¬ 
lems with providential help. Professionals, your anxious days 
are over. Ladies, more social activities indicated. Bachetors, 
some good time with others. Girls, your marriage bell is 
ringing. 

SAGITTARIUS (November 23—December 20) 

You are heading towards prosoerity. Domestic 
^ aeems to be enjoyable. In service, vour 

frayed nerves may make you extra sensitive. 
Executives, 'slow and ssde* should be your motto Professionals, 
extra income for you. Ladies, this is a week of emotional up¬ 
heaval for you. Bachelors and girls, a favourable week for 
romance and outing. 

CAPRICORN (December 21 — Jemwiy 10) 

Avoid confrontations in your professional and 
political fields. Your rivals may try to pull 
you down from your present position. A 
woman may act aoainst your interest. Businessmen, pay more 
attention to the public relation job. Ladies, your tor>g cherished 
desire mav be fulfilled. Girts, love life disapoointing. Bachelors. , 
more work ahead. 

9 ^ AQUARIUS (January 20 — February IB) 

Mental strain may cause a physical break- 
down but you will gain something by 

Saturday. You may be Inclined towards 
religion. Professionals, new contacts wilt he inspiring. In ser¬ 
vice. sudden raise Indicated. Businessmen, public recognition 
indicated. Ladies, a piece of news from abroad will make you 
happy. Girls, marriage prospects bright. 

PISCES (February 19 — March 20) Special 
luck awaits you in the ^^econd half of thto 
week. Initiative and drive will crown you 
with success. Professionals, this week holds 
good promise for you. Businessmen, new contacts will improve 
vour career. Bachelors and girls, romance is in the air. 
Ladies, your health needs to be watched. Artistes, you may 
expect name and fame at the week-end. 
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Here is Hercule Poirot’s last case, the 
triumphant climax to his long and brilliant 
career. The shrewd little Belgian detective 
has returned to Styles Court, the scene of 
his first English adventure in crime. But 
now the handsome country mansion is a 
gue.st house and Poirot, old and arthritic, 
is one of the mests. He invites his friend, 
Captain Hastings to join him and then 
reveals the reason for his request. Poirot 
said there would be a murder at the 
guest house. Then there was a death — 
but was it murder ? Agatha Christie wrote 
CURTAIN in. the mid-1940s, orighu^y 
intending it to be published poBthum- 
ously. However, she decided to release it 
for publication this year. 








AZED CROSSWORD 

No. ISO: PLAIN 
ACROSS 

1 Desire work? The desire's cut off within; it's hard to 
get hold of (12) 

S Love Mng In a dance band (4) 

11 This reiectedStude shows state of what isn 't (4) 

13 A blockhead I, a backward monkey (6) 

14 Rue: Is that like a crawly creeper? (6) 

15 Much favoured girl? To turn out bagging her. you'd 
have to — (7) 

17 Catty type creates depression (5) 

IS Get up to more naughtiness? I'm often on the fiddle (5) 

20 Mute sang. What could have brought about change? (8) 

21 Anticipates another form of CO. we hear? (8) 

24 Silly lapse, a bit of a bloomef (5) 

25 Perfume after one's rising (5) 

27 Caught salmon, eel arKt pike (7) 

30 Much worsted pursuing girl, where blades aplenty 
vie (6) 

31 Banger breaks down in the rift valley (6) 

32 Primitive drainage canal, a form of waste (4) 

33 Obsolete custom, relected these days, with nothing 
In it (4) 

34 After adjusting gears will 'egetCSOO? (12) 

DOWN 

1 Smell fish (5) 

2 Man in field with opposite of shorts covering bottom (8) 

3 Round vase that's thine and mine (4) 

4 Bird embracing one—what many have craving for (6) 

5 After one with penny gels confined In loo. old hedge 
will do for assembly (11) 

8 Notion that is grabbing some in France (4) 

7 Coppers promptly, as before, imprisoning chaps for 
iudgimnent (9) 

8 Original davioas for dispersal of ant pest? (7) 

to Bill, a dot In trouble with cleavage, all over a slow 
dance (11) 

12 A plain face makes one husbandiess. without first 
sign of charm (5) 

IS Ponce's small earning on French street raised after 
former dean up {9) 

19 Antdope nets be punished - 8ne (bllows (8) 

20 Doctors on tobacco: 'Dinna step In yon miry pit* (7) 

22 What peripatetic tudge may be. an old axpeit? (6) 

23 Mountain peak, a odd place without a hat (8) 



20 One not Known for levity in conducting evensong (4; 
29 Salt traceable in fringes of outer Uganda (4) 

AZED No. 149: Solution and notas 



ACROSS 

4, hiin (rov.) in sc >anag. 
a lit ; 12. s V anvi), 

16. proie (2): 19, r-rstit {rev f 
21. hate in scrape (rev) 

21. hKkIen, 32. raft in 
Pacific crossing. 34, ianfx) ‘n 
enag. & lit . 35. i.e Attiee 

DOWN 

3.1 e. de-reeks (rev ), 

7. lx>l(ognesej m i e. (rev \, 

9. i.e. in ere. 15, cast tn 
outirvQ; 20, see rep, 

24. being (n ) 25. r(ain)y in 
dish a lit., 29,2 meanings 
and hidden 
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Conllnuallon of Position No. 2 

This was taken from a game played at 
Mar del Plata. 1974 b e tween Puiggroa and 
Paradelar^rlrlqbkl; 5plp; 2p1pkt 
pQ;3PKt3;p1p1R3;P1B4R:1P3P 
PP;6IC1. 

White won by 1. Kt-Kt4. Kt-R4; 2. Q x Kt. 
PxQ;3. Kt-B6ch. re^ns. 

Openings for the specialist 
The first is the MarehaS Alladc by R G 
Wade and T. O. Herding (Bstaforda. E3 90). 
This is tn fact the eountarattack for Black 
mkwt the Ruy Lopez which that great 
American player, FrankMarahall, introduced 
against Capablanca and which Capa des¬ 
troyed so remarkably without knowing any¬ 
thing of the theory involved. 

The authors, who claim that the line Is 
indeed eound. also give conekleratfon to e 
number of weys in which White can avoid 
meeting the Marshall. Alt in ail they are 
right to claim that they provide a 
conwrahenalve repertoire for Black againet 
the Ruy Lopez.* 

Equally epadal i aad . and with the aame 
meaning, is the S le a ia a loNn by T. D. 
Harding. G. S. BottarUI and C. Kottnauer 
IB. T. Batefords. C3>50). This thoi^ is a 
Ikia for White against the Sicilian Detainee 
running as foUowsi-l. P-K4. P-QB4: 
2 Kt-KB3. Kt-QBS; 3. P-04. PxP; 
4. KIkP, Kt-B3: S. Kt-OBS. P-CI3; 
8 B—QB4 

* It is the Bishop move that constitulae the 
Sodn variaPon. a line that has baen used 


with great effect by world champion 
Fischer and with dash and brilliance by the 
Yugoslav grandmaster Velimifovtc. Al- 
tlH^h essentially a modem variation it 
goes back quite a way end was in fact em¬ 
ployed by the American A. Q. Sellman of 
Baltimore in the London Intemationat 
Tournament of 1883. His victim was the 
eventual winner of the tournament, Zuker- 
toft. I give the game as a curiosity 
White: Saif man Black: Zukartort 
1. P-K4, P-QB4: 2. Kt-KB3. Kt-OB3; 
3- P-Q4. PxP; 4. KtxP. Kl~B3: 

S. Kt-QB3, P->Q3; 5. B-QB4. P~-K3; 
7. 0-0, B-K2; 8. B-K3. 0-0; 9. Q-K2, 
B-Q2; 10. 0R-01. Q-B2; 11. KU4)-Kt5. 
Q—Ktl; 12, B—B4. loamg a piece but gain> 
ing an attack 

12. . .. P-K4; 13. B-Kt5, P-QR3. 

14. BxKt. PxB. 15. KfxP. BxKt, 
16. Q-Q3, Kt-05, 17. Kt-05. B-K3: this 
is a mistake; Zukartort afterwards gave 

17 .Q-Q1, 18. P-QB3, P-Kt4; 19. 

PxKt PxB; 20. Q-KKt3ch. K-R1. 
21. Q-R4, R-KKtl: 22. O x BP ch, Q x Q, 
23. Kt X Q, B-Kt4, 24. Kt x R. R x Kt, as 
Winning for EMack. 

15. KtxPch, K—R1; and here correct was 

18 -K-Kt2. 

19. BxB. PxB; 29. Kt-Q7. 0-62; 

21. KtxR, BxKt. 22. P-QB3. Kt-Kt4. 

22. 0-07. Q-Kt3: 24. R-Q31 B-Kt2; 
25. R-Kta R-KKtl; 2S. R-Q1. Kt-R2. 
27. 0-KB7, Kt-B3. 28. Rxa RxR, 
as.0-B6Ch. R-Kfl; 39. Q-B6ch, R-Kt2, 
31. R-07, rasigne. 
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A strange thing is happening to the Ramayana. 
While barely able to maintain its popularity in 
the land of its origin, India, it is making strides 
on the popular stage in centra) and eastern 
Java. 

These are the only two areas of any cul¬ 
tural significance in all of South-Elast Asia in 
which the Ramayana did not influence the 
popular imagination. The dominant literary 
themes here were derived from the Mahabharat. 
Everywhere else, from the neighbouring island 
of Bali, through Trengganu and Kelantan on the 
east coast of Malaysia, to the plains and hills of 
Thailand, and on to Cambodia and parts of 
Laos, the Ramayana is to folk culture, folk-lore 
and folk legends what the trunk of a tree is to 
its leaves and branches. 

In fact one authority on the Malay folk 
arts, Sweeney, gives a Ramayana-related 
explanation of the beautiful and intricate 
.silhouette of the tree which, from Cambodia to 
Bali, is used at the start of eveiy performance 
of Wayang Kulit, that enormously popular yet 
highly artistic, creative form of folk theatre 
which is the distinguishing mark of South-East 
Asian stage culture. 

The main characters of the Ramayana are 
invariably the main actors in any Wayang 
shadow play. They,^ Sweeney says, quoting a 
Kelantan folk tradition, are the trunlt of the 
tree in that filigreed leather cut out which casts 
the opening shadow on the Wayang screen. The 
branches, leaves, fruits and flowers are the local 
folk tales. They vary from country to country, 
and in Malaysia and Indonesia include many 
which are of Islamic origin; in one Wayang 
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Story based on the Rarhayana, Vishnu and Shiva 
are replaced by “Nabi Adam of Mecca,” and in 
the netherworld to which Rama is abducted in 
another version, Ravan has an uncle whose 
name is Amir Arab. But they trace their way 
back to the same tree trunk, the Ramayana. 

But this has not been true of central and 
eastern Java (when one thinks of classical 
Javanese culture, one thinks of these regions, 
not of western Java). The Wayang Kulit, better 
known there as Wayang Java or Wayang Purwa, 
is extremely popular, and its stories too are 
derived from the Ramayana. But in Javanese 
literature it is the Krisnavana, or Arjun Vivah, 
or Bharat Yudh which form the tree trunk; 
these are the three main stoiy cycles by which 
the Mahabharat is known in Indonesia. They 
replaced the Ramayana before it could become 
the fountain head of folk wisdom, as it did 
become in the rest of South-East Asia. 

During a recent and extensive tour through 
the main cultural regions of South-East Asia, 

I was struck by this divi.sion of the map into 
two zones, one saturated by the Ramayana, the 
other by the Mahabharat. But next only to that 
I was struck by the recent and rapid spread of 
the Ramayana in central and eastern Java, 
especially since 1962, when the first of the pre¬ 
sent annual series of Ramayana festivals began 
to be held at Prambanan, a temple in central 
Java which has as complete a record of the 
Ramayana in has relief In .stone as Chidambaram 
has of the 108 poses of Bharata Natyam. (But 
alas fte stone at Prambanan is decaying very 
fast) 

Wlqt this division into the two zones in the 5 



first place ? And why the present return of the 
Rama^^na to mpularity, and that in a country 
in which the Indian part of its heritage is no 
longer particularly valued and the Hindu 
element in it is valued even less ? And could the 
popularity have grown as fast as it has if it did 
not respond to some pre-existing need ? 

These are complicated questions, and 1 am 
a novice at the business even of raising them, 
let alone attempting to formulate answers, and 
many to whom I addressed said candidly 
this was the first time they had faced such ques¬ 
tions. Nevertheless a framework of guesses came 
up, and most answers were variations of the 
same central themes. 

The answer to the first question is in the 
epic themselves, in the divergence between their 
.appeals. The Mahafaharat is profoundly philo¬ 
sophic in its most famous rarts, a tough nut to 
crack for the popular audience but a feast of 
-thought for the man with a mind. And 
especially if the man be a prince, or at least a 
noble at the court; he delights in the courtly 
manoeuvres which are the springs of the 
Mahabharat story. 

The Ramayana on the other hand is a 
simple cmd lovable story of human devotion and 


love with the pranks of the monkey army add¬ 
ing popular mirth. Its heroes are heroes and its 
villains are (^[res; white clashes with black and 
clearly defeats it, there are no hesitations on the 
battlefield, no grey areas to confuse the mind, 
the warrior does not need a charioteer wpo is a 
philosopher-guide. 

The Ramayana is not quite what an over¬ 
articulate historian in Jakarta called it; “the 
simple tale of a silly girl who insisted she want¬ 
ed something that had caught her fancy, and a 
doting husband who sets out to fulfil her whim 
despite warning of danger." Not quite. But 
still, in comparison with the Mahabharat— 

And especially that Ramayana which 
reached South-East Asia. Not the Valmiki 
Ramayana, in which in addition to the popular 
elements of love and war there are .symbolisms 
of the virtues stres.sed by the Aryans in the days 
of their austerity; there are characters there 
who are personifications of dharma, the social 
structure and its pillar those days, the caste 
system, the duties of the ideal king, and of the 
prince,-the brother, the wife. 

The Ramayana travelled to South-East Asia 
in the fantasy Versions which had ^own up in 
South India, with their more florid imagination, 
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their more spicy Shaivite flavours, in which 
magical lowers lake the place of the power of 
human virtue, and in which Ravan therefore 
has almost more power than Rama — at least 
as the versions developed further across the 
sea — and though he loses many battles he 
never quite loses the war and does not die at 
]^ma’s hands; in fact it is the belief in some 
parts of South-East Asia that to show Ravan's 
death on stage is to invite misfortune. As for 
the Puritanism of the Valmiki Ramayana, in the 
South-East Asian versions Hanuman has a great 
time with women and even Dasharatha is a king 
who enjoys many pleasures. 

This leads the historians of culture in 
Indonesia today to their answer to the first 
question, and implicit in it is also an answer to 
the question, Will Rama Return ? The answer 
seems to be that the Ramayana will come back 
but not Rama with it. 

As the winds of trade blew the seeds of the 
Ramayana and Mahabharat across South-East 
Asia, each epic took root in the .soil most suit¬ 
able for its appeal. The Ramavana, with its 
simple message and mass appeal, flourished most 
in areas where the folk arte were strong, where 
the performing arts had grown up in a demo¬ 
cratic tradition. But where the king and his 
court were the preemptive influences upon cul¬ 
ture, the Mahabharat became the dominant 
literary theme because of its appeal to^ intellw- 
tual audiences, to nobles and the aristocratic 
eUfe. 

Nowhere was this contrast stronger than 
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between eastern Java aiul neighbouring BalL 
The fountainhead of culture in Bali is the 
banjar, a kind of temple like courtyard which is 
an open air theatre, a meeting place for the 
village council, a place of worship during 
festivals, and it is owned and run by the whole 
village; the larger villages own several. 

The seat of culture in central and eastern 
Java is the kraton, the cultural mandap inside 
the foiu* walls of the palace of the sultan, and 
the kraton continues to rule the magnificent 
cultures of Jogjakarta and Suryakarta, the seats 
of two adjacent sultanates which so jealously 
guard their distinctiveness in detail that despite 
their great similarity they are ardent rivals, ^e 
kraton has no equivalent in Kelantan and 
Trengganu or in Thailand, where the carriers 
of culture have always been more the people 
themselves than courts and kings; rarely in 
Thailand and never in the two Malaysian states 
was the court that brahmanical, exclusive, 
intellectual aristocracy that it was in Java. 

It is not an accident then that the Rama- 
yana is the literature of Bali, and you hear the 
Hamayana more, and more about it, in Bali than 
in India today. The Ramayana is widely known 
in Java too. The gieal Hamayana temple at 
Prambanan is halfway between Jogjakarta and 
Suryakarta and is acknowledged as a cultural 
bridge between them. And it is in Java, not in 
Bali, that the masks with which Ramayana 
.stories are told by human actons in Wayang 
Orang, or the leather cut-outs with which they 
are told in Wayang Kulit or the shadow play, 
find their finest conceptual and formalistic 
excellence. 

The most powerful ballet 1 have seen, equal 
to Kathakali at its best and yet with the pre¬ 
cision and control of Bharatanatyam, is in port- 
tions of The r>eath of Kurabhkarna, a dance 
drama from Jogjakarta. The finest cut-out I 
have seen, of Ravan as Dashamukha, is also 
from Jogja. But the vehicle of the cultural 
ethos of Java is still the Mahabharat, not the 
Ramayana. 

The Javanese nobility was drawn to Maha¬ 
bharat, not only by the intellectual stimulation 
it gave but also by its ambivalence, which is a 
way of life at the court, and by the relevance 
of its politics. During the centuries of the great¬ 
est glory of central and eastern Java, from the 
10th to the 14th — the end of this period coin¬ 
cides with the time when the kings of Thailand 
gave themselves their present title, Rama — the 
Ramayana could have seeped in from Ball, 
which was now joined to Java by the Madja- 
pahit empire. But the rulers were drawn to tne 
Mahabharat instead because they had emerged 
from and were soon to be swallowed by the 
same kind of wars between related dynasties as 
are the very stuff of the Mahabharat story. 

The subsequent centuries, first of the rise 
of Islamic influence and then of foreign con¬ 
quest, did nothing to change any of this of 
course, and after freedom was won Soekamo, 
himself a Javanese, reconfirmed and reinforced 
the pre-eminence of Mahabharat. He not only 
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made Arun his personal hero but in the popular 
imagination, with some help from him, became 
identified with Arjun. With his powerful and 
all embracing patronage, and his gift of s^bol- 
isms, the Mahabharat became Indonesians own 
epic. 

But with a twist which the writer of the 
Mahabharat would have appreciated, Soekamo 
became the cause of the later popularity of the 
Ramayana. He took the first step in the pro* 
cess, perhaps unwittingly, when he authorised 
the first Ramayana festival at Prambanan in 
19M. But a much longer step followed after 
his death.: in the de-Soekamoisatlon of 
Indonesia by his successors, Arjun was also 


dethroned, and with him the Mahabharat The 
epic ran into disfavour because it had been the 
quarry for the symbols of Soekamoism. 

But there is more to it than that. With the 
diffusion of wealth and literacy, the patronage 
of tte arts in many countries is being provided 
more and more by the people, not by the princes, 
and Indonesia is no exception. This is what is 
giving the Ramayana its chance in Java, and 
the epic is seizing it with both hands. And the 
people are seizing it because it is the people’s 
epic. It is fulfilling a popular need which the 
Mahabharat could not; it is filling a gap left 
by the other epic. 

But the gap left by Arjun is being filled by 9 
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Hanuman, not by Rama. There are xnany curious 
differences in the Valmiki Ramayana aod the 
many different versions which have percolated 
through South-East Asia (some, for example, 
the Sundanese version of western Java, have 
et to be published). In Laos the epic is mostly 
nown as The Fables of Dasharatha and Rama, 
in Burma most, by the golden deer and Sanjivani 
herb episodes in some Sita appears as Ravan’s 
daughter and her abduction is only a return 
home after a period of punishment in ekile; 
her mother is Mandodari, a demoness in Val- 
miki’s version, who is married to Dasharatha in 
one version and gifted by him. to Ravan in 
another version ; and in a Malay version Hanu- 
man is the son of Rama by the demoness Anjana 
whom Rama impregnates unknowingly. And 
so on. . 

But most of these versions agree on one 
thing, and all on another. The first is that the 
Ramayana begins with Rama’s exile ; the conflict 
in Dasharatha’s court is only a vague backdrop. 
The second is that the most impoitent person is 
Hanuman, the next Ravan, and Rama comes 
only as a feeble and rather colourness third. 
There are many reasons for the second, the first 
being one of them because the story only begins 
when the stage is set for the exploits <rf 
Hanuman. 

But one important reason lies in cultural 
history, another in the arts. The animism which 
preceded the coming of the epica (and the 
10 coming of Hindu-Buddhism as the non-Islamic 


religions of South-EJast Asia are comprehen¬ 
sively called) was in the first place more 
receptive to the Hanuman legend and in the 
second place had an important position in it 
already for the magical monkey — who inci¬ 
dentally is described as white, and in' the 
.Tavanese as well as Balinese ballets Hanuman 
is dressed in white.' 

And what a superb character he makes, 
and what choreography is lavished upon him! 
Upon this white fi^re on a dark Balinese 
stage as he stretches his limbs and waves than 
as wings and seems to lift himself off the 
ground for his flight from the forest to the 
palace in Lanka, or as he flits from tree to tree 
in the gardens of the palace and uproots eveiy- 
thing and spreads chaos around him, or as he 
plays a hundred pranks on Ravan’s maids and 
guards and cannot be discovered by any one 
them, or, now seeming almost human, as he 

S uts his arm around Sita and assures her that 
lama loves her still. 

How can a prince, bound only to his one 
human form and even in that too rather frigidly 
noble, compete with such a figure on the stage, 
or with the demoniacal and very large Ravan ? 
All over South-East Asia the vehicle of the 
Ramayana, as indeed of other narrative arts in 
their oral fonn, is the stage, not the hard, -and 
the stage is set for such performers as Hanuman. 
So, as the Ramayana revives in Java, It is 
Hanuman who will return, not Rama. 
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Why one looks 
beautiful ? 
Or uely ? 


Have we ever wondered why each individual is 
different from the other in appearance ? Well, 
besides the fat tissues and muscles which give 
us the external shape, the factor most important 
in determining our shape and size is the skeleton 
including teeth. The minute differences in the 
facial bones is largdy remmisible for making us 
look beautiful or ugly! The nutrients respons¬ 
ible for the growth of the skeleton (bones and 
teeth) are calcium, magnesium, and phosphor¬ 
us. Most important of all these is calcium 
because its availability is limited. Besides being 
the major constituent of bones and teeth, cal¬ 
cium is also required for contration of the 
heart and muscles and clotting of blood. As 
calcium cannot be synthesised by the body it 
has to be got from food. 

If during the growing years one does not 
get sufficient amounts of calcium, one becomes 
stunted (growth retardation), even if there is 
a potential for further growth. In our coun^ 
a lot of us suffer from calcium deficiency which 
is more obvious in children. Acute deficiency 
results in rickets (in children), a symptom of 
which is the pigeon chest (bulgy rounded 
chest). Among adults, especially women, osteo- 
malasia is common after recurrent pregnancies, 
because during pregnancy and lactation, the 
body requires higher amounts of calcium. During 
pregnancy the surplus goes to build up the 
foetal skeleton and during lactation the Daby!s 
supply of calcium comes from mother’s milk. 
In case extra calcium is not taken by the mother, 
the foetus and then the infant draws on what¬ 
ever she has with the result that the health of 
the mother and probably that of the child too 
suffer. During adulthood the calcium require¬ 
ment is relatively low as it is required only to 
replace the worn out tissues. 

Calcium is found abundantly in milk 
(including skimmed milk and butter milk) and 
cheese. Buffalo milk contains 420 mg in 1 glass 
(200 ml) and cow’s milk 240 mgjglass. Green 
leafy vegetables are the next best source. Among 
green leafy vegetables amaranth (chawli bhaji) 
contains 800 mg] 100 gm, methi bhaji 400 mg| 
100 gm and drumstick leaves 450 mgllOO gm. 
Unfortunately all the calcium present in green 
12 leafy vegetables is not readily absorbed by the 


body due to various reasons. Coining helps in 
making such calcium more suitable for absorp¬ 
tion in the body. One green vegetable in our 
daily, meal furnishes most of our calcium 
requirement. Chewing pan increases the intake 
of calcium because both the leaf and slaked 
lime (chuna) contain utilizable calcium. Among 
the root vegetables tapioca is a good source. 
Most cereals contain some amount of this 
element. Ragi is a particularly rich source. Rice 
is deficient in calcium. 

The daily requirement of calcium for adults 
is 400 to 500 mgiday. Infants 500 to 600 mg|day. 
Children up to 12 years 400 to 500 mg|day and 
adolescents 600 to 700 mg|dav. From this, one 
can perceive that milk or milk products and 
green vegetables in our meals furnish the 
required amounts of calcium to the body. 

Iron, as universally known, is of utmost 
importance to the human body because it forms 
an essential part of haemoglobin in the blood. 
Iron deficiency anaemia is a common feature 
amongst Indian women. It is interesting to note 
that women require more iron than men due to 
the menstrual loss of blood. During pregnancy 
the i^uirement is stiU higher as the foetus 
requires iron and this supply comes from the 
mother. If during pregnancv extra iron is not 
taken the mother generally suffers from 
anaemia. 

Foods rich in iron are green leafy vege¬ 
tables. But here again due to factors preventing 
its absoprtion in the intestines, all tjpie iron 
ingested will not be utilized. Of 60 mg of iron 
intake only 1 mg will be ab80rt)ed bv the intes¬ 
tines ! Milk which is very rich in all the other 
nutrients is poor in iron. Hence infants after 
the second month should be given iron supple¬ 
ment in the form of cereals. Ragi malt is a rich 
source of iron. Amongst non-vegetarian foods 
liver contains 7 mg|100 gm, and eggs 2 to 
3 rngjlCK) gm (2 eggs). Iron from these sources 
are readily absorbehle. 

An adult male requires 20 mg of iron|day. 
P^le 30 mgiday. Duimg pregnancy 40 mg day. 
Infents up to 1 year 1 mgikg body weijdtt, 
children 15 to 20 mg|day, and teenagers 25 to 
35 mgjday. 

UMA KUMBERA. 



To become a target 
is to know nothing 
but fear ... 


FILE ON A MAN CALLED... 


mm 


by JAMES MITCHELL 


"THIS one you will treat with the utmost 
seriousness,” said Hunter. 

You could never be sure, but Callan had a 
feeling that, deep down inside himself where no 
' one could see, Hunter was laughing. He looked 
at the file that Hunter held. White cover ; stir- 
veillance only. Where was the utmost serious¬ 
ness in that? Hunter passed the file to him 
across the desk. 

“Take a look at it," he said. “1 think you 
will appreciate what I mean.” 

Callan turned the cover to find he was look¬ 
ing at a photograph of himself. 

"Yovrve got me under surveillance ?’’ he 

This time Hunter smiled ; an indulgence he 
permitted himself perhaps five times a year. 

"Toby Meres will be keeping an eye on 
you,” he said. 

“Wkat on earth am I supposed to have 
done V' Callan asked. 

"That is not the question,” said Hunter. 
"It’s more a matter of what you’re going to do.” 

When he's whimsical he’s murder, thought 
Callan. Aloud he said, "Whot am 1 going to do 
then — sit 

Hunter’s smile vanished. "Kill somebody,” 
he said. 

“Arvybody I know ?’’ said Callan. 

"Not even anybody 1 know,” said Hunter. 
“I had a signal from our chap in Moscow the 
Other dav. The K.G.B. are very angry about 


Lubov’s defection.” 

"They would be," said Callan. "Ludov's the 
best one we’ve ever got’’ 

Hunter looked smug “A full colonel in 
military Intelligence,” he said. “The highest 
ranking agent ever to come over.” The smug¬ 
ness vanished. “The K.G.B. want to kill him.” 

"They’ll have to find him first," said Callan. 

“They think they can find him,” said 
Hunter. “Or rather they’ve been approached by 
a couple of freelances who’ve offer^ to do the 
job for them. 

‘‘A contract V’ 

"One hundred thousand pounds on the day 
he dies.” 

Callan whistled. This was big money. 

“Moreover,” Hunter said, “they knew where 
Lubov was going.” 

This was a bad one. When Hunter railed a 
lace a safe-house it was exactly that. Safe. It 
ad to be — or defectors like Lubov wouldn’t 
do business ever again. 

"I want you to kill whoever’s been given 
the job of killing Lubov,” said Hunter. He 
paused. “Lubov was going to Westlake. Do you 
know it ?” 

Callan shook his head. 

“It’s a rest hoine and health resort kind of 
place in Surrey,” Hunter .said. “You’ll detest it. 
Alcohol is forbidden.” 

Callan shrugged. He could live with that. 
The only time he needed a drink wa.s after a 13 



job. 

“What's my cover ?” he said. 

“You’re Lubov,” said Hunter. 

“Come off it,” said Callan. “My Russian’s 
terrible" 

"Lubov’s English is excellent,” said Hunter. 
“He even has a cockney accent.” 

“But they’U KNOW I’m not him" 

“He is very similar in build to you," said 
Hunter. 

“And we have, of course, given him plastic 
surgery. His face is bandaged. I shall nume it 
possible for the K.6.B. to find that out." 

“I see,” said Callan. “Is Toby going with 
me 7" 

‘Toby is there already. Don’t lo<* so 
worried, David. He’s an excellent bodyguard.” 

“Yeah,” said Callan. “And Pm an excellent 
target.” 

He went through the rest of the file then. 
Large-scale map of Westlake and the surround¬ 
ing countryside; personnel; guests; a list of 
possible freelances who’d taken on the contract. 

Westlake itself looked marvellous; an 
eighteenth-century manor house in seven acres 
of grounds; landscape gardens, lake and trees; 
the lot. The personnel seemed all too. 
Kesident doctor, couple of nurses — good-look¬ 
ing birds the pair of them — maids, masseurs, 
waiters. The list of possible freelances which 
Hunter handed to Callan wasn’t so good. Hunter 
looked at Callan’s face and said .: “Something 
wrong ?” 

“None of the freelances on this list is up to 
this job," Callan said. 

“I agree with you,” said Hunter. "I’m afraid 
it does make it rather more difficult." 

“It might also mc^e me dead," said Callan. 

“Ah yes. That reminds me — are you think¬ 
ing of using your odoriferous little friend on this 
one ?” 

“He’d be useful,” said Callan. 

“He’ll be in enormous danger.” 

“So will Tol^,’* said Callan. “So will I." 

“But there is a difierence,” said Hunter. 
“You and Toby are aware of the danger. Lonely 
isn’t.” 

“1 could give him a hint." 

“No,” said Hunter. "If Lonely panics you 
could be blown. Let him stay ignorant. It’s his 
natural state, after all.... ’That’s an order. 
Callan.” 

r 

LONELY sucked at his pint as Callan talked. 
“Sounds dead easy," he said at last. 

“Dead easy," said Callan. “Yeah." 

He looked at the little man. Fear and 
dependency struggling inside a body that had 
never known how to fight back; only to suffer 
.... Dead.... Easy. 

“The only thing is,” said Lonely, “I don’t 
like the country.” 

“Blimey, what’s wrong with it?" said 
14 Callan. “Good food. Fresh air. Do you the world 


of good." 

“It's all — empty,” said Lonely, "I’m nerv¬ 
ous when there’s no peoi^e about. Always h«ve 
been ever since I was evacuated. Big git Of a 
farmer. Used to belt me ’os I niffed." 

All his life, thouiffit Callan. All his miser¬ 
able. bloody life. He watched again as Lonely 

dived back into his pint_Dead_So very 

easy. 

“AU right, old son,” he said. “I won’t push 
you on this one." 

Lonely looked up at him. Something in 
Callan's voice was wrong. He was worried about 
something. Worried bad. 

“Is this one — dangerous. Mr. Callan ?” he 
asked. 

“No," said Callan. “I’m going to see a bird 
in this place, that’s all. And I'm bothered her 
husband might come looking. 1 just want to 
find out a he’s there or not." 

“Well if that’s all,” said Lonely. “I don’t 
see why I couldn’t oblige you. I mean it’s only 
a couple of nights, isn’t it ?And a hundred quid 
would come in handy." 

“But you don’t like the country," said 
Callan. 

In the end Lonely had to talk him into 
letting him go. 

r 

CALLAN went to Westlake in a Rolls with dark- 
tinted windows, his forehead, nose, and cheeks 
covered with adhesive bandage. The man who 
drove him had once won a Monte Carlo rally, 
the two men who sat on either side of him were 
section trained — and deadly ; beneath his coat 
he could feel the hard comfort of a Magnum 38. 
and yet he was afraid. To become a target is to 
know nothing but fear. It dominates even our 
dreams.... 

As the great car swept along a gravel path 
between smooth-shaven lawns he saw the 
beauty of the house in its bower of trees, but the 
beauty had no meaning. Every room in. the 
house could conceal an assassin, every tree hide 
a sniper—The two bodyguaMs flanked him 
as he walked quickly into the house, the chati- 
ffeur three steps behind carrying Callan’s case. 

Up a stairway carpeted in deep pile to a 
room with soft-leather chairs and an antique 
sofa-table. The way the rich lived — or died. 

He crossed to the window of bullet-itroof 
glass and watched the bodyguards get back Into 
the Rolls — and leave. He watched, but heard 
nothing. The bullet-proof glass was so thicik It 
completely sound-proofed ^e romn. 

"You'll have Toby after all," Hunter had 
said. “That should be enough, David... .We 
want to make it difficult for them to get at you, 
1 agree — but not impoB8ibl& if we tnairn it 
impoesible — they might not bother to try." 

Callan thought: “Tliat would suit me tine.", 

Behind him a woman's voice said, “Cood 
evening. Mr. Smith." 

The gun was in Callan’s hands before he’d 





finished turning.... 

A nurse. A pretty one. Dark, coiled hair, 
J and a luscious mouth it odds with the uniform's 
L austerity. She looked at the Magnum without 
^ fear, almost without surprise. She had seen 
scores of guns — and scores of nervous 
Mr. Smiths. Callan put the Magnum away. 

“I’m sorry," he said. “Sister Johnson, isn’t 

it?” 

“Sister Lynn," said the nurse. 

“I was told I'd have Sister Jotason.” 
“Johnson’s got a bit of a tuilimy upset," 
said Sister Lynn. "I’m taking her place." 

Callan felt the first cold breath of panic. 
Something was wrong. The nurse looked at his 

"I assure you I’m perfectly efficient,’’ she 

said. 




LONELY humped his suitcase to the twenty- 
seventh door. Not a bad dodge this going on 
the knocker, especially when the sun was lin¬ 
ing. Mind you, ^ case got heavy after a bit, 
but there was a nice little pub down the road 
where you could set it down and rest your legs. 
He pressed the door-bell and opened the case. 

"(3ood evening, dr,” he s.iid. "1 wonder if 


I could interest you in this really excellent little 
transistor radio." He pressed a button, and 
number three in the top twenty belted out in 
the prospect’s face. 

“Only seven pound fifty, sir and— 

“Get lost," said the prospect, and .slammed 
the door. 

And up yours too, mate thought Lonely. 1 
bet you didn't know you just had your picture 
taken. He adjusted the tiny camera inside the 
radio, made a note of the house-number, and 
approached door number 28. Twenty-five 
houses, tw'o caravans, and a tent. All houses oi 
new arrivals — or strangers. It had cost him a 
mint in beer money to find out, but that went 
on expenses. He was still a hundred quid ahead 
■— and he’d sold three transistor radios that 
hadn’t cost him anything in the first place. 
Lonely thought he might get to like the countrj’ 
after all. 

Meres looked at the windows of toughened 
glass, windows he would never dare to open. 

“Do you mind if we have the air-condition¬ 
ing on ? It’s getting rather close in here,” he 
said. 

“Yeah,” said Callan. "I do mind. The noise 
puts me off.” 

“You are an old worry-guts, aren’t you ?" 
.said Meres. “Just because a nurse has a tummy 
upset.” 

“According to the file it’s the first time she’s 15 





been ill since she came here,” said Callan. **It’s 
too much of a coincidence that it happens when 
I arrive." 

Meres sighed. Callan was marvellou.s at his 
job and all that, but he did worry go. “I checked 
with the doctor,” he said. "He treated her 
himself.” 

But Callan went on worrying. “Why do 1 
have to hove a nurse, anyway ? Ym not ill,” he 
Sbid. 

"Cover, old boy. You’ve had an operation — 
or you would have done if you’d been Lubov. 
^ you have to have a nurse.” 

Callan looked at his watch. 

"Time you checked with I^onely,” he said. 

"I don’t like leaving you.” said Meres. 

“Don’t get me wrong, Toby,” Callan said. 
“But your leaving me is the best chance Vve 
got:' 

MERES climbed into the pas.senger seat of 
Lonely’s car, and sniffed, but Lonely smelled 
only of fish and chips and beer. Things must 
be going well, thought Meres, and took the rolls 


graphs was reduced to three and then to one. 

"I think so,” s^ Meres. 

“1 bloody know so/’ said Callan. He |dcked 
up the phone and dialled the old, familiar 
number. 

"Let me speak to Charlie, please,” he said. 

They put him through, and he talked, and^ 
Hunter listened. 

“Yes,” Hunter said at last. ‘‘She has. An 
identical twin. Was in the diplomatic service. 
Resigned for what are called private reasons. 
That could mean dishonesty.” 

"Where was his last posting ?” Callan asked. 

The silence that followed was worse than a 
scream. 

Hunter said, "Moscow . He had excellent 
opportunities to make K.G.B. contacts. And he 
has a hobby, David — one he’s very good at 
Pistol shooting. He’s in the Olympic class." 

“That’s all I needed,” said Callan. He hung 
up and turned to Meres. "Stay with her,” he 
said. "Don’t leave her.” 

"What about you, old boy ?” said Meres. 


He could hear birds 
singing...and that 
meant the killer 
tras ready... 


of film and tatty notebook Ijonely gave him. 

“That’s the lot,” said lionely. “^^ery sin^ 
one that’s been here under a year.” 

"You have been bus;^,” said Merea. 

"My bleeding plates is on fire,” said Lonely. 
“And all because of a bird.” 

“What bird?” said Meres. 

The smooth, educated voice was as soft as 
ever, but there was death in it, and Lonely 
knew it. The smell came then. 

“Mr. Callan’s bird,” said Lonely. “The 
one with the husband.” 

"Oh that bird,” said Meres. "Have you talk¬ 
ed about her — in the village ?” 

"Of course not/’ said Lonely. “Mr. Callan 
said to keep silent.” 

"Keep very silent indeed,” said Meres. 
“Otherwise I might just have to pay you a little 
visit” 

r 

CALLAN had set up a dark comer in the bath¬ 
room and together wey developed the negatives 
16 and went through the notes. The pile of photo- 


Callan said : “Ym about to find out if Ym 

in the Olympic class too.” 

m m * • 

The morning was clear and still. Callan 
looked out at the gleaming green of the grass, 
the white puff balls of cloud that heightened the 
blueness of the sky. Sunlight and shady trees 
and a boat already moving on the lake. A day 
when it should be good to be alive. He went to 
the shower, and took the Magnum with him 
then came back in his dressing-gown and lay on 
the bed. , 

Sister Lynn bustled into the room, with 
coffee, eggs and toast on a tray and put it on the 
bed. 

"How’s Sister Johnson this morning ?” he 
asked. 

“Much better,” said the nurse. “She’ll be 
back on duty before lunch. 

So it’s going to be soon, thou^t Callan. 
Toby, old son, aon*t go to sleep on me. 

"That’s nice,” he said, and smiled. Despite 
the criss-cross of bandages, it was a very express¬ 
ive smile. 

"But I’ll miss you,” he said, and as he said 
it the warning came. Something was wrong. 



“Just listen to the birds,” said Sister Lynn. 
And Callan erupted from the Ited, coffee sprayed 
the covers, and Sister Lynn felt herself puslied 
to the ground under Callan's weight as a bullet 
slapped into the depre.ssion in the ’ pillow his 
head had made. 

“But it can’t—” she said. 

“It can if you open the window and hear 
the birds sing,” said Callan. 

"I didn’t, I promise you I didn’t,” .she said, 
but he crawled across the room in a fury of 
speed and another bullet slanuned into the floor 


inches from his head before he reached the 
security of the wall by the window. Slowly he 
raised himself and looked down. The man'was 
using a tree for cover. Trees alway.s were dodgy. 
You could see his leg. 

Callan moved from cover, fired and ducked 
down, and the man stumbled then hobbled to 
the window in a shambling run and fired again. 
The bullet whisked the cap from Sister Lynn's 
head. Callan fired, and the man pitched forward 
in mid-stride. This time he didn't get up. 

“I didn’t,” Sister Lynn said, and the luscious 17 





STAMP ALBUM BRIDGE 

byC.W.Hill 

byTERENCE REESE 


THE team championehip begins next 
Saturday in Bermuda. The American bridge 
editor, Edgar Kaplan, says: This year we 
are rooting for the Italians. It wotild bb too 
embarrassing If they svere to have their 
glorious string broken just when screens 
were first introduced,* Slightly anide« do 
you think? 

At Its last meeting the World Bridge 
Federation resolved (*. . In its desire to 
maintain integrity beyond question of 
reproach . . .') to eicperiment with silent 
bidding cards, called out by monitors, and 
diagonal table sc^ns which* will be 
removed whan the opening lead has been 
made. 

I doubt whether this paraphernalia will 
make any difference to the result, though 
the likely absence of Forquet cannot help 
Italy's chances, for he has played a part in 
each one of their 12 victories. 

The Italians, like the Americans, have just 
finished an exhaustive training programme, 
using the screens. This was one of the 
deals; 
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SOUTH WEST NORTH ' EAST 
Qarozzo De Falco Belladonna Vivaldi 
l4 Dble 4«1) 54 

Dble No 5M2) Dbie 

Rdle<3) No 64 No 

No No 


(1) Strong support for spades and a 
singleton or void club. 

(2) Heart control, no diamortd control. 

(3) Control of hearts and diamonds 

The striking feature of this auction was 
North's confidence in his reading of 
South's hand. The play was equally brilliant. 
Garozzo ruffed the opening club lead in 
dummy and ran 4f! When this held, he 
switched to Ace and another diamond. 
West returned a club to shorten dummy 
once more. Without drawing a second 
trump, Garozzo now started to run the 
diamonds. East could ruff when he liked, 
but South would overruff and play a trump 
to the King, leaving dummy high. 

Could any team beat that? 



FIFTY YEARS of gliding in Italy are being 
marked by the issue in San Marino off throe 
stamps snowing a glider against a back¬ 
ground symbolising air currants. Italy was 
the first country to ifttue an adhaaive stamp 
for airmail. It was a normal express stamp 
overprinted to frank mail on axparlmentat 
flights between Rome and Turin in May 
1917. Well aware of the philatallc intorest 
in airmail, San Marino has been issuing 
air stamps since 1931. The first ssriss. 10 
stamps showing an sagis above Mount 
Titano, now Istchas about £80. Another 
San Marino airmail issue, six stamps ol 
1033 paying tribute to the Oermsn Graff 
Zeppelin, is worth £90. 



mouth trembled. “Honestly 1 didn’t." 

“No love,” said Callan. “Not you.” 

He raced to the nurses’ room down the hall 
and found Meres holding a gun on Sister 
Johnson. 

Meres said : "She went to the loo. I didn't 
take my eyes off her for two minutes.” 

‘*lt only takes seconds to open a window," 
said Callan. 

“I really am sorry, David.” 

“Never mind,” said Callan. “At least I 
know 1 could win a medal.” 

"I haven’t the remotest idea what you’re 
talking about,” said Sister Johnson. 

"We’re talking about the fact that my friend 
here just killed your twin brother,” said Meres. 

Calmly, wiuout haste, she picked up her 
handbag. 

“No,” said Callan, and snatched it from her. 
Inside the bag' was a Biretta automatic and a 
phial of pills. Callan held on to the gun and put 
the pills in his dressing-gown pocket. 








“Are tibey what gave you the collywobbies?*’ 
he asked. 

She made no answer. 

“Why dk] you do it, love ? To give your¬ 
self an alibi and put the blame on Sister Lynn 
for opening the window ?” 

“My brother," she said. “You killed my 
brother." The voice held first amazement, then 
screaming rage, and her hands reached for 
Callan like claws, but Meres tripped her and 
she fell, still screaming, until Meres said softly, 
"Perhaps you think I wouldn’t illtreat a woman 
I’d be happy to show^ you how wrong you are." 

The screaming stopped then, and she .said. 
“I hate you. My brother’s dead and I hate you.” 

“If 1 were you I'd save your voice," .said 
Meres. “You've got to talk to Charlie, and he 
can li.sicn for hours.” 

Callan walked back to his room. Si.ster 
Lynn was still there, trying to clear up the 
wrec;kage of his breakfast, her white uniform 
splashed with coffee, her hair askew. She rose 
as he entered. 

“Forgive the cliche,” she said, “but I think 
you savetl my life.” 

“It’.s a life worth savine," .said Callan. He 
looked dowm at his hands. No shakes. Not this 
time. 

“Is anj'thing wrong .she asked. 

Callan said : “I know it’s early, but for some 
reason I want a drink — and this place i.s dry.” 

“Only for patients. ’ she said. “Staff have 
certain privilegc.s.” 

"Like tchisky ?" 

“I do happen to have a bottle in my room,” 
she said. “If we could sneak in without anyone 
seeing us— 

“.lust a minute,” said Callan, and tugged at 
the bandages on his face. 

“Let me," she said, and he felt the smooth 
strength of her fingers till the last one fell away, 
and she stood very clo.se, looking at his face. . 

“I knew you had a nice smile.” .she said, 
.and kissed him. 

Later Callan said ■ “You mentioned whisky” 

“In my room," she .said “But only for staff.” 

“Look love,” said Callan, .“when it comes to 
nurses and whisky, believe me— 11m staff too.” 
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Inside dressing or outside dressing 
—here clothes that are beauties. 
Relax-in clothes that tbok |ust as 
good out under the sun as they 
do Inside after hours. And today 
with women very much ,on the 
move, she’s got to think of clothes 
that would matter anywhere. Casual 
enough for a shopping spree, 
formal enough for an office do. 
Kusum is one who goes for modes 
of this sort. Very much a working 
girl, she proves to all that for her 
it’s a smartly turned out look. All 
you need Is the right kind of go, 
and then It’s quick and easy • 
Kusum of the mod-set professes ' it 
It’s work for a living, quick and 
easy styles Is not just a catch 
phrase — It’s a must in your busy 
life I” She has the with-it image, 
and her clothes show It too. For 
those who got to dash from sales 
meetings to luncheons It’s clothes 
with the unruffled look. 

1. Bright yellow silk is a 
panelled skirt. Contrasting prints 
on silk add a sophisticated touch 
The choii is of the same fabric with 
a tie up ribbon 

2. Magenta silk with a grand 

print and attractive motifs for a long 
border. A halter maxi dress for 
the office do l . . ., 

3. Halter top with black stripes 
has an interesting cut in the front 
yoke, black piping to show off 
shapely shoulders, 

Text r Lallta Uttamsingh. 

Plx: Talyeb Badshah 










iJbJ Lifce she confessed it her¬ 
self, Zarina Wahab seems to 
be jinxed. Out of her meagre 
number of films, she was 
counting on just one or two 
to bring her into the lime¬ 
light or at least among the 
front-rankers. Now it seems 
that is a far off dream. One 
of the promising ones was 
“Raeeszada” directed by 
Raja Thakur, who did not 
live to see the success of his 
first Hindi film "Zakhmee". 
Now that the 2«irina starrer 
has been left half-way, back 
comes the fears that this one 
too will go the way of 
•‘.Jaggu”, etc. Anyway, one 
girl who is secretly glad that 
Zarina’s is not making it so 
good, is Neelam Mehra, 
Zarina’s Institute bosom-pal 
turned enemy! 

The Industry is certainly 
IxKjrer by the loss of dear 
old Burraan-dada, as he was 
tailed. S. D. Burman, the 
great veteran music-com¬ 
poser — the frail man from 
Tripura — commanded such 
long and splendid popu¬ 
larity, along with respect 
and love from everyone, that 
he is now missed by a great 
majority of folks down here. 
22 Though there had been a 


friction between Dada and 
his famous composer son, 
Rahul Dev (R. D.) over the 
latter's partiality (both pro¬ 
fessional and personal) to 
Asha Bhonsle. no trace of it 
seemed to remain when Dada 
fell critically ill and Rahul, 
sad and worried, rushed to 
his bedside everyday. 

And guess who copies Rajesh 
Khanna, who is himself the 
copy of Dev Anand ? It is 
none other than Rishi 
Kapoor. However original 
the guys seem to be in 
speech and acting, it is when 
they have to sing songs that 
they invariably give them¬ 
selves away, and it is then 
that one can see and say 
whom they are trying to 
copy! Watch Chintu in the 
shikara-song in “Rafoo 
Chakkar” and see what I 
mean. Or see any of his 
forthcoming films and watch 
him sing to his heroine —; 
you'll agree with me ! 

A traffic jam was caused at 
one of Bandra’s busiest main 
cross-lights. The centre of 
attraction was a snazay car, 
driven by Ranjeet (yes, the 
villain) and sitting beside 


him was. guess who ? Simple 
Kapadia. On the back seat 
sat none other than Dimple. 
And Ranjeet’s car was In¬ 
volved in an accident with 
another, so you can guess 
the furore it caused right In 
the middle of the peak-hour 
evening rush ! What tickles 
me is the odd trio—Ranjeet, 
Simple and Dimple. 

Jeetendra is in lop form 
again, now that he has a lot 
of films — and chirp.*? a lot 
too. . Proudly displaying his 
newly-gained weight he 
attributes it to his marriage 
and fatherhood. As if it’s he 
who gave birth to the baby 
and not Shobha (who too 
ha.<? put on weight and 
rightly so). And to knock 
off the weight what does he 
do ? Drives down • town, 
which according to him,'is 
“miles away’’ and does some 
l)hysical t'xerci.st* at {he 
Health Club at the Taj 
Mahal! 

Rekha is not getting too far 
with her threat of having an 
affair with Dev Anand. Not 
with Zeenat still very much 
on Dev’s scene. And not 
while Kiran Kumar is still 
freely available and willing 
and demanding ... so much 
of her and from her! But 
how the tran.sformation from 
“Dev-uncle” to prospective 
lover took place, lieats every- 
one’.s imagination. But 
there’s one wise owl who 
thinks he knows why — it 
is because Rekha, who has 
seen and known some young 
men now wants to find out 
what a young girl like 
Zeenat finds in an elderly 
man like Dev, besides want¬ 
ing to have a fling with a 
sf)ber man in his fifties! 

They say Hema’s mother 
has finally surrendered to 
her daughter’s friendship 
with Dharam. Hema had to 
be mighty tough With her 
mamma, unlike in the case of 

Sanjeev_or Dharam too 

would have been the one 
that got away ! Now mother 
dear has to toe the line, 
while Hema and Dharam 
call the tune! 






I’ve knowm Raj Kiran since the days be used 
to go to a commerce college in Bombay. Those 
were the days when the young boy had just 
been spotted by B. R. I share and cast in ‘Kagaz 
Ki Nao’ opposite Sarika (child artiste turned 
heroine), ftoj Kiran used to talk of nothing but 
Babuda this and Babuda that. 

The son of a businessman, Raj had, how¬ 
ever, made up his ninul to continue college. 
“Just in case I need something to fall back on,” 
he’d grinned then. 

‘Kagaz Ki Nao’ like all B, R. Ishara liln)s, 
was made quickly and Raj used to l>t‘ full of 
praise for the man. “The first lew days, he shot 
only my silent scenes till I got used to the 
camera.” 

With his enthusiasm came catty comments 
sometimes. “1 did this scene where I had to 
carry Sarika’s dead body. She was completely 
wet plus had her clothes and heavy shoe.^ on. 
You can imagine how many extra kilo.s that 
was.... My arms are still aching !” 

The film was finally ready and Raj lK!gan 
the usual come-and-see-it line.s. One evening 
months and months ago, I did brave it to hi.s 
first film (after ‘Baz;ir Band Karo' I’d promised 
myself that I’d never steii into a B. R. Ishara 
film ever again). 1 actually sat through this one 
fully (no other go). 

Very franklv, the film was rotten tjust a.s 1 
had feared). But Raj Kiran, con.sidering it wa.s 
hi.s first attempt, wasn’t very disappointing. 
Even Shashi Kaptior agrees with me which is 
probably why he stands behind Raj m fht n<'w 
Shashi-Sanjeev starrer which is .-lupiiosed to have 
a good role for Raj. 

This film will also be directed by B. R. 
Ishara, wdiich is just as well for Raj Kiran who 
is u.sed to Babuda’s friendly unit But it hasn I 
b^n a Ix'd of roses foi the new girls that were 
.iigned (Mala .laggi, Anita Singh) for the .same 
project. Both these girls have been dropjied 
without prior intimation, with Babuda now 
gunning for big names like Zeenal A man and 
Sulakshana Pandit. 

Anyway, while Raj continues to talk 
excitedly (and hopefully) about this film, the 
underlying current of disappointment is rather 
clear — ‘Kagaz Ki Nao’. For a newcomer who 
used to go into rapture.s over the film and drag 
all acquaintances to .sec it. Raj has precious 
little to say about ‘Kagaz Ki Nao’ now. 

"Of course you can’t .say which film will 
click and which won't. Let’s hope it does well 
when it’s released,” he said guardedly. The 
raak) disappointment has been a) that the film 
(and the thought behind it) i.s like the u.sual 
B. R. Ishara projects and b) after putting in a 
lot of gotxl work, the film has .still to be released. 

When there’s ah unnecessary gap between 
the completion of a film and its release, the 
enthusiasm wanes, like it has in this case. 
‘Kagaz Ki Nao’ isn’t the kind of product distri¬ 
butors are keen to buy. 

However, every cloud has its silver lining 
and ‘Kagaz Ki Nao’ has its bright points. At 
least there is something to show that Raj Kiran 


Such a kid! 

has tried bis best to act. Secondly, acting in a 
film (any film) is an experience in itself. Con¬ 
fidence builds within oneself and tliat’s what 
counts. 

“I knew that 1 could act in front of the 
mirror. But I wasn’t sure I could act for ar. 
audience till I went on stage for an inler-coliegi- 
ate play and won the prise that evening. All 
1 had to do that day was to cry aloud. And I 
did It I” (Incidentally, after the initial enthu¬ 
siasm to continue college, Raj favoured the 
studios to his cla.sses to such an extent that his 
name has now lieen struck off the roll in 
college). 

Now that he has to make it in films, Raj give.s 
himself another year. “Either I do something 
good in films in that period or 1 quit.” The one 
year meanwhile, is the classic struggle period. 
“I wish they’d give the new'comers a chance. 
All the producers want to sign established 
heroes only. They never make an attempt to 
introduce a new face. How long «an the industry 
ilepend on just two men (B. R. Ishara. Ba.su 
(.’hatterjee) to supply all the newcomer.s V It 
isn’t fair to exjiect these two men only, fo keep 
getting newcomers and grooming them for the 
whole industry to sign up later. 

“With the trend being film.s with more than 
one hero in it,why not give us new guys a 
chance ? We’re not asking to be taken as heroes 
only. Just give us a good role to prove our- 
.selves In ‘I^rem Kahani’, for instance, there 
vva.s Rajesh Khanna and Shashi Kapoor. Couldn’t 
at lea.st the truck driver’s role have been given 
to a newc;omer who would have benefited by it, 
instead of asking Vinixi Khanna to do a f^e.st 
apjiearanue ?” 

While Raj gets carried away with his case 
for newcomer.s, he exhibits a lot of childishne&s 
at other time.s. For instance, when Adil (another 
new boy ) came to the office the other day, Raj 
couldn’t help asking, “How many films is he 
doing ?” I said 16. “16?” Raj shot back. “They 
inu.st lie iu.st 16 signed films. That way I can 
show you 14 films which I have signed myself. 
What counts are the films that go on the floors 
ultimately!” he finished, looking very pleased. 
There was another day he came rushing to the 
office, very late, saying, “Sorry. Just couldn’t 
get away from a producer who wanted to sign 
me in a Rakesh Pandey starrer. I don’t want to 
do it and it was difficult putting him off.” 

Then he brightened up considerably and 
said, “1/et’s go to Sheraton. I want to show you 
something.” Turned out to be .some good look¬ 
ing girl he wanted to proudly present as his 
next heroine. “B. R. Ishara has been taking 
away many girls from the Sheraton coffee shop. 
Shafnli (another new girl) was also working 
here when Babuda spotted her.” 

After that he went into details about this 
girl and that, which girl he'd gone steady with, 
who he’d broken up with, etc., etc. I’m not say¬ 
ing that Raj shouldn’t be given a chance to prove 
himself. But he’.s such a kid that it’ll be a long 
time before you can take him seriously! 
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A A ARIES (March 21 — April 20) To improve 

your position you will find many opportuni- 
ties this week. Financial problems will be 
resolved. In the professional field no need 
lor despondency. Businessmen, in speculative deals success 
indicated. Ladies, happiness is in the horizon. Girts, desired 
developments m your emotional life will put a song in your 
heart. 

^ TAURUS (April 21 — May 20) For social 

activiities and auspicious work mid-week is 
suitable. In the domestic circle a cheering 
w atmosphere and association with old friends 

indicated. If you are out of job you are likely to get an 
encouraging offer. Professionals and businessmen, important 
changes are in the air. Ladies, you may have to face an angry 
relative Girls, misunderstanding in your personal affairs 
indicated. 

GEMINI (May 21 ^ June 20) After a Iona 
period of mental and physical strain you will 
get some rest and recreation Your official 
problems will be mostly resolved. In service 
more responsibilities and work load indicated. Professionals, 
travel with your spouse indicated. A young person will help 
you to solve a knotty problem Ladies and girls, new hope for 
you 

w V jf. CANCER (June 21 — July 21) Mental worries 

physical ailment indicated. In spite of 
heavy expenses to meet social obligations 
^ A your financial position will remain stable. In 

service, a colleague may be a source of danger. Professionals, 
delay in finalrsmg your orogramme should be avoided 
Artistes, an excellent time for concentrated effort Girls, face 
problems with courage 

LEO (July 22 — August 21) Good signs will 
experienced from Thursday You are 
likely to benefit through some highly-placed 
friends or patrons in the Government circle 
The week-end may bring a change. Necessary money will be 
forthcoming Businessmen, this is a week of restoration for 
you Ladies, travel to a hilly place indicated. Girls, go ahead 
with your marriage plan. 

VIRGO lAugust 22 — September 22) An 
ngjUgf auspicious event may take place in the 
domestic circle. You may expect extra money 
from some source Your service conditions, 
professional status and social position will improve. Ladies, 
mer^tally you will be in the top form this week. Girls, your 
friends will be of immense help to you. 


LIBRA (SepUNiilMK 23 — OdkHMr 22) BusP 
nessmen, professionals, industrialists, hurdles 
ill i ift on your way wilt be removed after Thuraday. 

Politicians, you may have to regret for 
incurring the displeasure of friends and patrons who have placed 
you in your present position. Ladles, good news may kindle 
your aspiration Girls, marriage bell is ringing. 

SCORPIO (October 23 — November 22) 
A pleasant surprise will initiate a better 
trend in your personal affairs. In service, if 
you have been thinking of giving up the 
present job do not take any hasty decision. Businessmen and 
professionals, support from associates may be expected. 
Bachelors, popularity and increased income for you. Ladies, 
you are hooked for travel. Girls, good time for romance. 

% SAGITTARIUS (November 23—December 20) 
Avoid travelling. You are prone to accidents 
now In serivce, you will make a headway. 
A gain of some kind through your seniors 
indicated. Professionals, you may have to regret being against 
someone who is very much attached to you Ladies, romantic 
developments will bring happiness. Bachelors, someone will 
come forward to help you. 

^ ^ CAPRICORN (December 21 — Januaiy 19) 

Rivalry and lealousy may make you Irritated. 
If you are in politics you must take care of 
your tongue. In service, betterment may be 
expected Professionals, scheduled arrangements may make 
you tired Businessmen, a good week for carrying out Ideas 
which you have in mind. Ladies, illness Indicated. Girls, 
friends may be in a complaining mood 

AQUARIUS (January 20 — February 18) 
You may have to face opposition in office 
displeasure of seniors Heavy 
oxoenditure in midweek indicated. Business¬ 
men, a hasty decision may land you in trouble Industrialists, 
tax problem may cause vou worries, Politicians, recognition 

assured Ladies the week opens on a bright note for you. 
GiMs. your marriage problem is going to be settled 

PISCES (February 19 — March 20) This 
week an auspicious event is going to take 
place in your family. Happiness from 
children indicated Pleasing engagements 
will mark the midweek In service, promotion indicated 

Professionals, honoui and recognition for you Ladies, near 
and dear ones will give you mental satisfaction Girls the 

pattern of your life is going to change, and the change will 

be for the better 


j are nooKec 
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Will Rama 
return ? 

A strange thing is happening to the 
Hamayuna. While barely able to maintain 
its popularity in the land of its origin, 
India, it is making strides on the popular 
stage in central and eastern Java. The.se 
are the only two areas of any cultural 
significance in all of South-East Asia 
where traditionally the Mahabharat was 
much more popular. Everywhere else, 
from the neighbouring island of Bali, 
through "Trengganu and Kelantan on the 
east coast of Malaysia, to the plains and 
hills of Thailand, and on to Cambodia 
and parts of Laos, the Ramayana is to 
folk culture what the trunk of a tree is 
to its leaves and branches. Pran Chopra 
tries to provide an answer to the question 
why the Ramayana is returning to 
popularity in South-East Asia. 









AZED CROSSWORD 

Mo. 14i: PLAIN 
ACROSS 

1 You*ll MB king only ski whan wrapped up in fur (8) 

7 Ship with cargo of sitvar makes leeway (4) 

10 SpMlous building? Cramped area, 'ovel outside and 
In (10) 

11 A story. Mummy, then I'm content (4) 

12 Mummy caught: monkey in turn shut mouth (5) 

13 Crane? One fellow tucking into fish (7) 

15 Former caresses, snug, one pair exchanged (4) 

16 Part of make-up incomplete? Girl gets to be<x>me 
crude (7) 

17 An outsider at Lor>gchamp is. even before race’s end (4) 
lett may have helped to form a pool (5) 

21 Electrical unit has long disused ^ug (5) 

24 A drop of rain, |U8t the thing for rhubarb (4) 

25 Who settles for cooked hams In sweet bread? (7) 

27 Perfume to put behind half of the ear (4) 

20 Is briefly, with big punch, leading champ, song 
once sung over punch? (7) 

30 What coach often needs in a race, having trained 
early (4) 

31 Fierce flapper, but able to show tenderness in part (4) 

32 Weary back, badly broken inside, leads English 
club (10) 

33 Painter Elizabeth beheaded (4) 

34 Aids to construe uruler — ? (0) 

DOWN 

1 No longer perverse I doubly swaddle child, a 
screamer (7) 

2 'Eavenly chef produces a doughnut (7) 

3 This'll make you lamish—try exercising (6) 

4 Milksop, reverse of tough guy by and by. girl at 
heart (10) 

5 This lady has the heart of a lady, contrariwise (6) 

6 Anteiope turns up Bible, removing front bits (6) 

7 Scottish stuff, topsy-turvy for Irishmen (4) 

8 Last in crossing ditch slid as before (5) 

9 Instigate a counter-irritant (5) 

12 Sign of staleness on food? I turn up the sdii (10) 

14 Funny-lookirtg hats? Only found on ducks etc? (9) 

19 Parking immediately gets one cross^like—fancy (7) 

20 Agitated tosaer encom}>as8ing Stephen's end? 

Several (7) 

22 Elderly sprinter’’ Rather unwise—could be streaky (6) 

23 Place for capital, often? Lacking capital, an artist 
gets capital (6) 



26 Murder, i.e. erase twisting knife heartlessly (5) 

29 Uranium fission causes burning (5) 

29 Halfwit, half loony. Scottish besides (4) 
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Continuation of PoalOon No. 1 

This was taken from a game played m 
1973 at Bydgoszcz. Poland, between 
Manniak and Dobosz r3r1k1.p2qipp 
p;2p5. 2bp4. 5Pkt1,1P0 5;PBP3 
PP:RKt3R1 K. 

Black won by 1. . Kt-B7 ch; 2. R x Kt 

B—Q6 when Vkfhite resigned since he loses 
both Bishop snd Rook. 

Fifty yeere of RDE 
Last year saw the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Federation Internationale 
Echeca or FIDE, as the World Chess 
Pederatlon is usually lermed. This took 
place at Parts on 20 July 1974 and the 
repreaenutives of 15 countries signed the 

P rotocol of the founding of the federation 
hess werS Argentina. Mgium, Canada. 
Caachoakwakia. Finland, France. Great 
Britain, Holland. Hungary. Italy. Poland. 
Romania, Spain, Switzertand and Yugo- 
alsvla. 

All this and mora, much more, la to be 

mseMiaT r h amSnirJmj ^^^ B**?? 

Kazk (B. T. Bataford. £4 50). As it^si^itle 

aays, it is a complete record of fide events 

and K is aatoniahing how much has baen 
produced in the way of greet tournaments 
and matchaa under the auspicea of the 
World Cheea Federation in the last fifty 
years. A bare enumeration is breathtaking. 
Olympiads for both men end women. Wo% 
Btudant Teem Chemplonahipa. Interzonal 


Tournaments, Candidates TournaiTMints 
and matches. World Championship for men 
and women. World Junior Championships, 
Regional Competitions (European Teem 
Championships etc) and aO sorts of other 
activities. 

Kazic. who has been prominent tn the 
organisation of chess in Yugoslavia for 
many years ar>d has represented that 
country regularty at FIDE Congresses, is 
very wetf equipped for the task Himself 
quite a strong playsr. he is by protassion a 
loumalisl and as such has bMn present at 
a great number of the events chronicled tn 
his work 

From the 273 games selected from van* 
ous FIDE events and given in this book 
Here is one by the young Tal tn the Can* 
didates' Tournament 1^9 

White: Tal, Black Smyslov 
Caro Kann Defence. 

1. P-K4 P-OB3. Z P-Q3, P™Q4. 
3. Kt~Q2, P-K4. 4, KK1-B3. Kt-Q2. 
5, P-04. OP X P. A. Kt<2) X P, P X P; 7 Q X P. 
KKt-B3: 8. B-KKtS. B-K2, S. 0-0 -0 
0-0; 10. Kf-06. 0-R4. 11. B-OB4. 
P-K14; 12. B-Q2. Q-R3. 13. KI-B5, 
B-Q1; 14. Q-R4. P x B. 15. O-Kt5, 
Kt-R4; IS. Kt-R6ch, K-RI, 17, OxKt. 
QxP; IS, B-83, Kt-B3. IS.QxPI, 0- fl8 
Ch; 29. K-Q2. RxQ. 21. KtxRch, K-KII, 
22. R K O. K x Kl, 23, Kt-K5 ch. K-K3. 
24, Kt X P(6). KI-K5 ch; 25. K-K3. B-Ktd 
ch; 2S.6-04. resigns. 
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Sankar Ghosh 

AN INDIAN IN 
AMERICA 

It may not be quite fair to expect Americans to wherever they are in power rule. A frequent 
comprehend the heart of the Indian situation, question I encountered was, what the Prime 
They are long past the stage in which India is, Minister would do if the Supreme Court verdict 
if they ever were. In India a conflict has deve- went against her. They would not take the 
loped between the imperatives of growth and obvious answer that it 'was a hypothetical ques- 
the political system as it was being practised, tion and one should wait for the court pro- 
and the constitutional device of emergency has nouncement. For what they were seeking was 
been invoked to adapt and harness the political not an answer but a corroboration of their 
system to growth. It is no novelty that India prognosis that the indejiendence of the judiciarv 
has done. During my stay in the U.S.A. 1 read in that event, would be done away with 
in a newspaper that the emergency that had What is perplexing is that Americans who 
been proclaimed there during the great depres- are not known to be great sticklers tor demo 
Sion was still in force and there was a con- cracy and democratic methinls in their oiumo- 
gressional move to get the forgotten emergency tions abroad, should be so sti idem over what 
repealed. I do not know whether this has been they allege to be diminution of demoi lacv in 
done. Anyway, it cannot matter for the emerg- India. American ire was not roused in South 
ency has long rusted in unuse. Few Americans Vietnam ; it is not roused in South Korea, 
concede that this can happen in India too. They When Prime Minister Bhutto of Pakistan bans 
are not prepared to give India the benefit of his principal opposition party, confi.scates all its 
the doubt. They keep forgetting that Parlia- property, freezes its bank accounts, and put.*^ dll 
ment remains, the Constitution operates, the its leaders into prison the voice of deminratic 
judiciary functions, and opposition parties disgust in the U.S.A. is silent. No one in the 5 
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U.S.A. is short with Pakistan for straying from 
the democratic path. India is the only exception. 
A senior journalist in a national newspaper 
gave two reasons. Americans are accustomed to 
take a romantic view of India, he said, and any 
clash with the reality that India is makes them 
angry. After Moynihan, this has become a 
vogue argument. His second reason appeared 
to have more substance. Americans do not like 
to be preached at and India is fond of preach¬ 
ing, he said. Americans have not forgotten 
the Indian criticism of the U.S. role in Vietnam, 
although many of them were no less critical of 
it than India, and by their current attitudes to 
developments in India they are merely seeking 
to settle the Vietnam score. 

Aether informed opinion in the U.S.A. is 
really different from the uninformed or news¬ 
paper-informed opinion, it is difficult to say. 
On the surface it would .seem so. Official attitude 
has to be correct, and what this attitude should 
be was laid down by Secretary of State 
Kissinger immediately after the proclamation 
of emergency when he directed State Depart¬ 
ment officials not to comment on the Indian 
developments as they were India’s intemm 
affair. Congressional opinion was under no such 
restraint, and the view-s expressed by two 
Congressmen, one a member of the Senate and 
the other of the House of Representatives, whom 
I had occasions to meet were in sharp contrast 
with what appears to be the majority view m 
6 the U S A. Not that what they said represent¬ 


ed the opinion of Congre.ss, but it was clear that 
Congressional reaction to the Indian develop¬ 
ments had not been uniform ; a conservative 
reaction was contending with a liberal reaction 
in Congress. 

The liberal reaction refuses to pass an 
instant judgment on the Indian situation. This 
does not mean that they endorse all that has 
been done by the Government; they also have 
reservations about the proclamation of emerg¬ 
ency and preventive detention and Press censor¬ 
ship. But they do not rule out that such curtail¬ 
ment of rights may be necessaiw in certain 
circumstances. They are prepared to wait and 
watch how the extraordinary powers are used 
by the Government and whether liiese powers 
are harnessed to imj)roving the condition of the 
poor. They are not sold on the theo^ either 
that India is well on the road to dictatorship 
and the democratic chapter has been closed for 
ever. 

The discussion with the member of the 
House of Representetives who is also a member 
of the House International Relations Committee 
was revealing in many ways. For the ups and 
downs in India’s relations with the U.S.A. so 
far he laid the blame partially on the American 
experts and advisers who had come to this 
country in the early years Of independence. 
They were eminent and well-meaning pec^le 
but were unacquainted with the I.id^ situa¬ 
tion. They did not examine the leaaibility of 
their recommendations, and misunderstanding 








was generated on either side when their recom¬ 
mendations were not accepted or went awry. 
The current efforts in the U.S.A. were for reach¬ 
ing a plateau which implied an agreement to 
keep expectations cn a low key. 

He refused to comment on the proclamation 
of enriergency, saying that Indians were the 
Irest judge of whether the situation demanded 
it. This was no mechanical repetition of the 
official stance, for he said that whatever form 
or system of Government India may choose 
that should not be an obstacle to a stable Indo- 
American friendshin. Much of what India is 
f)eing currently criticised for in the U.S.A. has 
l^n in existence before: like preventive deten¬ 
tion which is not a new thing. Anyway, the 
Xt.S.A. supports regimes which have no trace 
of democracy. Yet a move had originated in the 
Senate to deny aid to India which has been 
sttotched. 

The discussioti veered round to certain 
recent points of friction. What is the reaction 
to Mrs. Gandhi’s allegation that some foreign 
powers may be behind the destabilization 
attempt in India ? He said that it had been 
noted in Congressional circles that Mrs. Gandhi 
did not name any country. In the past, she 
had nam^ the country straightway. 'That she 
is refraining from identifying the countries is 
a change which has not been lost or, those for 
whom the gesture might have been meant. 
Bangladesh came in,, naturally — the coup of 
15 August and the slaughter of Sheikh Mujibur 
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llahman and his relatives and associates. I said 
it was hard to accept the personal vendetta 
theoi 7 which, . somewhat surprisingly, was a 
common feature of all western reports on the 
coup. With the newspapers daily carrying 
reports of secret activities of the C.I.A. it was 
not much of an embarrassment to suggest that 
the assassination might have had a political 
motivation with C.I.A. involvement, He did not 
take offence. He said he discounted C.I.A. 

8 involvement, because, unlike in Chile, there 


were no big American interests in Banglaitesh. 
On the contrary, Bangladesh is an international 
bread basket and the only interest the U.S.A. 
may have in that country is that the aid it gives 
reaches the really deserving. 

I wondered if Diego Garcia would not 
develop into a major point Of friction. He said 
Congressional opinion dismissed any such 
possibility. Again it was a matter of compari¬ 
son, a study of nuances. In the past India had 
been louder and harsher in criticising American 
"policies and decisions which it wanted to be 
modified or reversed : official protests and minis¬ 
terial statements had been supplemented by 
public meetings, street demon.strations, and 
protest marches to H.S. diplomatic and consular 
offices. Over Diego Garcia the Indian protest 
remains confined to .statements in Parliament 
and other forums which suggests that India is 
reconciled to expansion of American facilities 
in the island. He thought Cevlon’s and, for that 
matter, all littoral countries’ attitudes were in 
tune with India’s. 

He did not reckon the U.S. decision to 
resume sale of lethal arms to Pakistan a possible 
obstacle. Pakistan had been lobbying for it ever 
since the Indian nuclear experiment of 18 May 
last year. The groundwork was done bv 
Mr. Agha Shahi, and his efforts were followed 
up by Mr. Aziz Ahmed and finally by Mr. Bhutto 
himself. Bpt Pakistan did not have a shopping 
list as yet and it had not purchased anjir arms 
so far. ' It seemed he saw Some force m the 
Pakistani argument that India was purchasing 
arms from the Soviet Union and other countries 
in much larger quantities than Pakistan was in 
a position to procure from the U.S.A. 

The Indo-U.S. joint commisssion was to meet 
in a few weeks, and the question came up 
whether it would be possible to institutionalise 
the new relationship, mature is the overworked 
word for it, between India and the U.S.A. He 
had no opinion of the joint commission. The 
U.S.A. has set up joint commissions with many 
countries; India is neither the first nor is It 
going to be the last. The real test would be 
whether the U.S.A. agrees to make food avail¬ 
able to India. He noted a hopeful trend in this 
connection. The farm lobby was coming up. The 
world food shortage and the Rome conference 
have woken up the American farmer to his 
importance in the country’s economy. The farm 
lobby is asserting itself; it wants to be given 
its due role in policy-making. The farm lobby 
is opposed to food being used as an instrument 
of foreign policy; it is critical of food having 
Ijeen made available to South Korea or South 
Vietnam in preference to Bangladesh or Ceylon. 
“Food without politics’’ is the demand of the 
upcoming lobby and Congressional opinion is 
veering round it. He did not believe that it 
would be ix>8sible to keep food and politics 
apart for any length of time, but he was hope¬ 
ful that for the next two or three years. 
American food might go to the countries which 
really needed them most. 

The Senator who is also a member of the 
Senate "Foreign Relations Committee was not so 












sure of India'getting a reasonable, non-jK)litical 
allocation. The Senate regarded the proclama¬ 
tion of emergenc y in India as an internal matter 
and it was up to Indian.s to decide whether it 
was good for the country, he said. The Sk'nat.e 
did not have any opinion on this issue. A sec¬ 
tion of the Senate was, however, of the view 
that India was .sjx'nding more on nuclear 
exi.)eriment than on pcH'ulaiion control, and 
though the I'.S.A. was not giving much aid to 
India at present, this point of view might get 
reflected when the aid t|ue.stion came up. Recent 
Senate proceedings have borne out this young 
Senator. 

In Washington I had an occasion to ^ isit 
the headquarters of the World Bank where cer¬ 
tain loan proposals have started moving after 
the declaration of the emergency. One of these 
is a second loan for Calcutta's development. 
World Bank loans are interest free, and they 
have to be underwritten by the Government of 
India. It is of course open to the Centre to 
charge an interest from the State Government 
in whose area the loan is to be spent. No differ¬ 
ent procedure is being followed in the case of 
loans for Calcutta's development. All that the 
World Bank insists on is that it must be satisfied 
that the State Government will be able to raise 
the additional resources necessary for the main¬ 
tenance of the completed projects. Though an 
obvious source of additional revenue could have 
been enhancement of rates and taxes in the 
areas which have benefited from the projects 


alreadv financed hv the Bank, the Slate Govern¬ 
ment had expressed it.s inabiiitv to mobili.se 
additional resonree.s for “political” rea.son^;. 
This had .stalled the proposal for a fresh loan of 
50 million dollars from the World Bank. .After 
the proclamation of emergency the Bank w'as 
informed that in the new situation the State 
Govenrment might Ije able to raise the additional 
resources. I w'as told that details of the West 
Bengal oropo-sals were lieing awaited at the 
Bank. The Bank’s a.ssessment of the State 
Government’s nerformance over the fir.st loan of 
35 million dollars was that though it fell short 
of the target, the performance was “good" 
compared to many countries. 

Incidentallv. any loan from the 'World Bank 
for Calcutta’s tube rail project is unlikely. The 
Bank is opposed to underground railways any¬ 
where, The main reason is ttet these projects 
are never completed according to schedule and, 
as a result, the cost goes up considerably. The 
tube rail, now under construction in Washing¬ 
ton. is an example; the project is already 
behind schedule by six or seven years, and the 
cost has, in the mean time, Ireoledv Improve¬ 
ment of surface transport, even if it involves 
acquiring land and houses, is much cheaper, and 
inconvenience to citizens is much less. The Bank 
has however directed the Calcutta Metropolitan 
Development Authority that while planning for 
the city’s road development it keep in mind 
that a tube rail may be constructeo. 

Surprisingly, the left in the Li.S.A., such of 9 
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it as exists in that country, is more restraine<i 
in Its reaction to the Indian situation than 
the right and the non-political. Even proclaimed 
Sinophils are no exception. This speaks of an 
intellectual honesty not to be found everywhere. 
P'or those who reject parliamentary democracy 
to lament'over the attenuation or extinction of 
it anywhere is, to put it mildly, odd. The left 
in America is cynical rather than angry; it 
wonders if the Congress party being what it is 
will desist from obstructing the Prime Minister’s 
20-point programme. 

By and large, academicians also are of the 
same view. They are not ready with their_verdict 
yet; they will prefer to wait and watch. In fact, 
those who have been to India or have more 
than a cursory knowledge of this country 
appeared to be more circumspect in commenting. 
A journalist who had watched the I,ok Sabha 
jiroceedings from the visitors’ gallery two years 
ago recalled how obstructive the Opposition 
was; “an Opposition member, very hefty, was 
positively vicious”, and it is impossible for any 
Parliament to function in this situation. But 
even among journalists those having a first¬ 
hand knowledge of India in recent years are 
few; outside of newspapers they are fewer. 
Americans are not a stay-at-home people, but 
most of them make sentimental journeys to the 
countries of Europe from where their forbears 
had migrated to the new continent. Their India 
is what their newspapers make of it. 

A very senior journalist of the Washington 
Post rounded off his vitriolic criticism of the 
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emergency and the restrictions on foreign 
correspondents with the question what did it 
matter to New Delhi if U.S. newspapers pub¬ 
lished uncomplimentary reports about India 
from their correspondents in the country. The 
question revealed a state of mind which refuses 
to admit that an uncomplimentary report need 
not necessarily be a factual report; for what 
New Delhi wanted to stop was peddling of 
untruth. It would not have mattered to New 
Delhi if Americans were better informed about 
India or if public opinion in the country did 
not go into the making of government policies. 
It is up to American newspapers to ensure that 
uninformed or wrongly informed public opinion 
in the U.S.A. does not influence i^licies. It is 
not a question so much of American news¬ 
papers, for all their shining tradition, failing 
India but failing the American people. It goes 
to the credit of the New York Times that after 
the first flush of anger had spent itself, it woke 
up to the blatant unfairness of presenting only 
one side of the picture. The paper invited an 
article from the Indian Ambassador in Washing¬ 
ton, who made a conditior. that it had to 
published without changing a word. The article 
was published. 

But it is one thing for a newspapfir to pub¬ 
lish an article by an ambassador who is expected 
to uphold his government’s policies and quite 
another to publish a dispatch from its man in 
New Delhi More credence will naturally be 
attached by readers at home to the latter with¬ 
out their realising how difficult it is for an 


American correspondent in India to be objec¬ 
tive. He move.s in a clo.sed circuit: he reads 
English newspapers which cater for the cynical 
intelligentsia ; he talks with the affluent English- 
soeaking, who are froth on the sea of Indian 
life. Acquaintance with thp half-truth, which is 
very different from the whole truth, is com¬ 
pounded by his po.st-Watergate crusading zeal 
to expose and run down the establishment 
everywhei'e. As a re.sult, maybe unknown to 
himself, he becomes the champion of a non- 
cause so far as the Indian masses are concerned. 

Above all, there is the western attitude ol 
♦ ondescension to the struggling countries of the 
third world, who know not what they are doing. 
If the Government is tolerant it is berated for 
being soft; if it is firm it is denounced as 
authoritarian. In the prefervid imagination of 
journalists always in search of upheavals abroad 
every minute defiance of authority appears as a 
dispatch-rider of revolution, every attempt, to 
enforce order, a reversal of the democratic 
process. In the U.S.A., policemen, firemen, 
municipal workers, teachers — to mention only 
a few of those about whom 1 read — strike; in 
India they revolt. Advocacy of a ban on strike 
by Government seiyants is not undemocratic in 
the U.S.A.; in India it i.s half way down the road 
to dictatorship. It is this different standard 
which misleads the American people who have 
no reason to be anything but friendly to this 
country. 
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PLANNING A MEAL 


What are the things that make us look what 
we are ! They are ipainly proteins, which build 
up the muscles, calcium which builds up the 
skeletal ^stem (without which we would all 
be like jelly fish) and iron which forms the 
integral part of blood. All these nutrients 
simultaneously help each other and help the 
body to sustain itself. Without them life will 
come to a standstill. 

Proteins have multifarious functions to 
perform and among the more important 
functions is tissue synthesis. Proteins form 
a part of all the muscles and tissues in the 
body including blood, bones, nails and 
hair. Enz 3 mes and hormones are also made 
of proteins. So protein can rightly be called a 
V.l.N. (very im|)ortant nutrient). During one’s 
growing years the requirement of protein is 
heavy as all the tissues have to be built anew. 
During adulthood the need is much less as it is 
then required for repair of the wear and tear 
of tissues. During pregnancy and lactation 
also the requirement goes up. 

All proteins are made of small nitrogen 
contahfiing units called aminoacids. There are 
twenty two different aminoacids of which eight 
are essential or indispensable. In the absence 
of even one of these aminoacids no tissue can 
be synthesised. 

Most of the good proteins are of animal 
origin. Meat, eggs, milk and cheese contain all 
the esxential aminoacids in various proportions 
and hence are called complete proteins. The 
proteins of vegetable origin, e.g., cereals and 
pulses, with the exception of soyabean, are 
lacking in one or more essential aminoacids. 
These are called incomplete proteins. 

For religious or economic reasons (most of 
the protein foods here are prohibitively expen¬ 
sive), Imlians eat less of complete proteins 
leading to protein malnutrition or even protein 
deficiency. This can also be attributed to faulty 
eating habit.s, because a combination of any two 
or more vegetarian proteins gives a fairly go<^ 
complete protein. A good example of this is 
the South Indian idli and sambhar. Idli is a 
ciombination of rice and dal and sambhar is a 
mixture of dabs. Thu-s the aminoacids lacking in 
one is made up by the other. The golden rule 
for the vegetarians v/ill be to combine different 
proteins in a meal. Each meal should include 
12 one cereal such as rice or chapati or both; one 


or more dais, one vegetable and a milk product 
like dahi or lassi. This pattern can be and 
should be maintained in all the meals. 

Lack of sufficient proteins in quality and 
quantity in our diets leads to a variety of defi¬ 
ciencies. To name a few, in children it results In 
stunted growth that may affect brain develop¬ 
ment, causes listlessness, anaemia, lustreless 
hair, skin infections and also stomach disorders. 
In adults also anaemia is common. Most cases 
of dry and scaly skin, lustreless and falling hair 
and general lethargv can be overcome by 
proper intake of proteins. 

A hundred grams of any cereal contains 
between 7 and 11 gms. of proteins. Pulses which 
include all the dais, beans and grams contain 
18 to 25 gms. of protein. All the nuts are 
also very good sources of proteins; a hundred 
gms. (3 ozs.) of groundnuts (peanuts) give 
25 gms. of protein. Skiyabean which is still not 

wifMy used in Indik surpasses every other 
natural source of protein by giving 40 per cent 
protein of good quality. Meats give approxim¬ 
ately 18 to 24 per cent complete protein. Egg 
is said to contain the best quality protein, even 
though the amount in it is lesser than in meat. 
One egg gives about 6 gms. of protein. One 
glass of milk gives about 8 gms. of protein 
which is also of very good quality. Processed 
chee.se contains 25 per cent protein. As milk 
and milk products are the only sources of com¬ 
plete proteins for the vegetarians, use of them 
at least twice a d^ helps in balancing the 
vegetable protein. (Cereals being our staple food 
we have to eat large quantities of them to get 
the necessary protein. The only way to over¬ 
come the protein imbalance is to combine the 
cereals with pulses.' To make it simpler part of 
our cereal consumption should consist of pulses 
(dais, beans, etc.). If we eat two katoris of 
cooked rice we should have 3 katori of medium 
thick dal'' along with one vegetable. Even 
though the quantity of portein in the latter is 
negligible the qualiy. of even that amount is 
good. This meal will give us approximately 10 
to 12 gms. of good protein ! 

The requirement of protein for an adult 
male or female weighing 55 kg. Is about 50 gms. 
of which 1 '3 should come from each of the three 
meals. If one is even vaguely familiar with the 
protein content of foods, meal planning becomes 
much easier. _ KTIMBERA. 
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THE LUCKLESS 
EMPEROR 


Fate played dirty tricks with Bahadur Shah 
Zafar, the last emperor of Delhi. Before he 
succeeded his father, Akbar Shah II, several 
attempts were made at his life by his step¬ 
brother Mirza Jahangir. His step-mother, 
Mumtaz Mahal Begum, the favourite queen of 
the king, made many schemes to deprive him 
of his rightful claim to the throne. At long 
last when he did become the king on the death 
of his father on the evening of Sratember 28. 
1837, Bahadur Shah was already o2. lliough 
the royal firman proclaimed him Badshah 
(emperor) and Ghazi (warrior) — ‘Abu Zaf&r 
Sirajuddin Mohammed Bahadur Shah Ghazi. 
Badshah of Delhi and of the Mughal Empire’ — 
yet his writ did not run beyond the confines of 
his red i»lace and he never had the opportunity 
of wielding a sword in a battle. The last 
Mughal ruler was only a pensioner of the Com¬ 
pany Bahadur, drawing a pension of 12 lakh 
. rupees per annum, on whose movements a 
^ serious check was kept. But the Elmperor never 
complained. By temperament he was more of a 


poet and philosopher than a king. He was 
rather happy that he was never bothered with 
the worries of administration. 

Bahadur Shah, bom on Tuesday the 12th 
October 1775, is one of the least ambitious kings 
that history has ever seen. Destiny, however, 
decided to throw him into the vortex of the 
First War of Indian Independence. On a fateful 
summer morning Hindus and Muslims rallied 
round him and asked him to lead them against 
the British. Reluctantly he was confronted with 
a great challenge to drive out the alien rulers 
from his country and become the emperor of 
free India. But the stake which was supposed 
to restore to him the imperial glory of Timur 
and Babur sealed his fate for go^ and he lost 
everything, the Regalia, the Peacock Throne, 
the Red Fort, the Kingdom itself and died a 
miserable death in exile. Little did he know 
that the couplet that he once composed would 
be literally true about him : 

Ah, how luckless is Zafar, when he was 
dead and waiting for burial. 






Zeenat Mahal 


He was denied two feet of land in his 
beloved cduntry. 

On the morning of May 11, 1857, Bahadur 
Shah, a worn-out man of eighty-two, was enjoy¬ 
ing the river breeze sitting near the marble 
window of the Suman Burj in his Red Fort 
palace. Suddenly his attention was <liverted by 
the horses galloping on the Jamuna loat-bridge. 
Though he was quite secure in his strong 
fort, yet some strange premonition of some un¬ 
known danger disfurbed him. Before he had 
time to grasp the situation, a large number of 
sepoys were fight inside his palace. They 
shouted, “Dnhai Bndxha ki.” After killing the 
British at Meerut, they had crome to ftelhi. 
They knew that their revolt ag<iin.st the British 
would become legal if thcv were led by their 
king. But the king w'as more surprised at the 
revolt than, ])erhaps, the British. How could 
he who W'as their yjensioner even dream of 
raising arms against the mighty British ? But 
the tide which was let loo.se hv fate that day 
was so strong that he could not hut accept the 
fnH-acrompli and issued tl'o foIlovK ing firjnnn : 
Taking mv dutv In the r)eople into con¬ 
sideration at this hour I have fiecided to 
stand by my people. Whoever shows 
cowardice at this df licate hour, or whoever 
in mnfwence will t!ie cunning English, 
believing in their promi.st\s. he would stand 
disillusioiMH) verv soon . It is the impera¬ 
tive dutv of Hindus and Mussalmans to join 
the revolt against the English . Thev 
.should get themsclve.s armed and declare 
war on the English, 

But that dav Bahadur Shah joined a cause 
which was dtKtmod to failure. The Mughal 
princes were divided, the generals were di.scon- 
tenled, the sepovs were completely indisciplined 
and the ammunition was insufficient. Above all 
was the greed of the seytoys which led to onen 
loot and consequent chaos in the city. The 
British, on the other hand, di.splayed remarkable 
foresight, commendable responsibility and 
chivalrous sacrifice. Though they were one- 
tenth in number yet they did not lose heart. 
The Commander-in-Chief, General Anson, who 
was in Simla then, ordered immediate mobilisa¬ 
tion of the forces. The way the nationalist 
forces were gathering in Delhi made him realise 
the importance of the city for the British Empire 
as a whole and he took adequate precaution 
against that danger. While the sepoys were busy 
plundering, the British troops moved in and the 
skirmish at Badli-ki-Sarai on June 8, 1857 
proved decisive. The sepcys were forced to flee 
from the strategically important ridge and fall 
back to the walled city. Three months and twelve 
days later, on September 20, the British troops 
entered the ReJ Fort and Diwan-e-Khas became 
the headquarters of General Wilson. 

Bahadur Shah with hii? wife, Zeenat Mahal, 
and son, Jawan Bakht, took shelter in the tomb 
of his ancestor, Humayun. The following day, 
September 21, they surrendered to Capt. Hodson 
on the understanding that their li\'es would be 
spared. 



On September 22, Capt. Hodson once again 
went to Humayun’s Tomb and arrested the other 
princes, Mirza'Moghul. Mirza Khijir Sultan and 
Mirza Abubakr. The three prince.®: on their knees 
entreated for their lives. But Capt. Hodson 
refused to give them any assurance. On their 
way to Red Fort they were shot dead near Khuni 
Darwaja, .so named after the dastardly murder 
by Capt. Hodson. 

Bahadu*" Shah was imprisoned in two 
small rooms in Red Fort. It was a miserable 
existence. He was paid two annas jier day for 
his maintenance. It is on record that when 
the imprisoned emperor asked for more foo<i he 
was presented with 31 severed heads of Mughal 
nrinces bv Capt. Hod.son. Griffiths who m’et. 
him in his prison says ; 

Not a word came from his lips : in silence 
he sat day and night, vdth his eyes ca.sl on 
the ground, as thoueh utterly oblivious of 
the condition in which he w'as placed. 

The Diwan-e-Khas. where once Bahadur 
Shah used to hold his court, became the scene 
of his trial by a Military’ Commission on .January 
27, 1858. He was charged with : 

(a) aiding and abetting the crime.® of 16 
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mutiny and retellion against the Stale, 
(b) encouraging and abetting war agam.sl 
the State, 

(c.) proclaiming himsidf as the Sovereign 
of India, and 

((i) causing or being accessory to the dealh- 
of 49 persons of Kuroi>ean <ie.scent. 
That Bahadur Shah could not expect justice 
from the court is evident from the very intro- 
<luctory remark.s of Major F. .1, Harriott. Deputy 
•Judge Advocate-General and Proseemtor for the 
British Government, " ,, It must Ik? clearly 

understood that the scope of the investigation 
is not in any way confined by the observance 
of technicalities such as belong to a more 
formal and to a regular trial." This was enough 
to vitiate anv fair trial. Bui odder still was 
the fact that the defoncje lawyer, Ghulam Abbas, 
was also made to anpear as a prosecution wit¬ 
ness- Such a i>racticp is completely unheard 
of. 

However. Bahadur Shah pleaded ‘not 
guilty’. In his defence he said : 

1 had had no infelligenec e.ti lh(> .subject 
previou.sly to the dav of the outbreak. .About 
8 o’clock a m. the mutinous troopers arn\ed 
and set up a noi.sy clamoui under trie palace 
windows, savintr ihev iiad come from 
Meerut after killin'’, ali th<' English there : 
and statine. ;ts their rea.son for having done 
so. that they had been rc<tiured to bile with 
their teeth eartridge gre.ised with the fat 
of oxen and swine, in o]>en violation of the 
caste of both Hindus and Mu.ssalmans, 

He said that in spite of his best efforts he 
could not prevent the murder of the Eurojicans 
in his palace : 

On this last occasion, though 1 did all in mv 
power to reason with the rebellious 
soldiery, thev would not heed me. and 
carried out their purpose of slaying these 
poor people. T gave no order for this 
slaughter.. . 

As for the documents produced against him 
he said : 

All papers they thought fit, they caused to 
be preMred, and, bringing them to me, 
compelled me to affix my seal.... 

The contemporary British attitude to the 
first freedom movement is graphically illustrat¬ 
ed in the following words of Major Harriott ; 

1 of course allude to the causes, either 
remote or immediate, which gave rise to a 
revolt unparalleled m the annals of 
history, either for the savagery which has 
been its distinctive feature, or for the 
suddenness with which elements, hitherto 
deemed utterly discordant on the score of 
religion, have united themselves in common 
crusade against a faith which, as regards 
the inhabitants of this countiy, whether 
Mohammadan or Hindu, was certainly a 
most unaggressive one. 

I fear, however, the subject is still but 
imperfectly elucidated ; and I may perhaps 
be in error in attributing to a religious 
influence a movement which, after all, may 
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STAMP ALBUM BRIDGE 

toy C. W. HM t>y TERENCE REESE 


IN Probtam 3 of th« Chrtetmu Compotttion 
tho bkklliio with both tldot vulnoroblo wot: 

T west north east 

No l4 No 

No 2NT No 

7 

South holcto: 

4AJ7^AK»842 OJ104 ^ 

How many poifitB botwBon 0 and 10 would 
you award lor |a) Paaa, (b) Thraa Hoails. 
(c) Thraa SpadoA (d) 3NT, (a) Four Haarls? 

A bid of Thraa Haarta, or a paaa, would 
ba moat unantarprisirio. South warn almoal 
worth tha lump rabid of Thraa Haarta oo 
tha praWoua round and muat now maka 
qufta aura that aama4a raachad. 

Tha baat bid ia Thraa Spadaa* which la 
forcing and auggaata 3-card aupport in an 
unbalanoad hand. If North continuaa with 
3NT South ahould paaa. having givan a 
good daacriptlon. 

ft would oa wrong to go to 3NT or Four 
Haarta without offanng partnar tha chanoa 
to play in apadaa; of tha two. Four Haarta 
ia more Kkaly to ba tha right contract. 

Suggaatad marking: 10 for Thraa Spadaa. 
6 for Four Haarta, 4 tor 3NT, 2 tor Thraa 
Haarta. 1 tor Paaa. 


In Problam 4 tha bidding with nalthar 
aida vulnarabla araa: 

SOUTH W|^ 

? 

South holda: ^ ^ 

#0632 ^7 OA873 4J082 

How many pointa batwaan 0 and 10 
would you awiud tor (a) Paaa, (b) Four 
Cluba, (c) Four Di a monda, (d) Four S padaa. 
(3)Doubla7 

North'a Two Spadaa. an Immadiata eua 
bid in tha opponant'a auit, auQgaa te a w ay 
powfarliil harid which for ona raaaon or 
anothar la not auHabla tor a taka-out 
doubia. If thara la a fit in ona of tha minor 
aulta. South’a hand will ba quHa powarful. 
But South ahould not overtook tha po aM 
bM^ that North'a foroa la baaad on a aalf- 
auffidanthaartauft. 

Whan a atoiNor p ro bla m waa aat in tha 
Brittah magazlna. 'Popular Biidga Monthiy’. 
tha panel took tha view that South ahould 
paaa pour te moment. Aa North haa forced, 
ha will not give up now. If North bida a 
minor auit South mw oonaldar a Mam aftort 
but if ha bida haarta South ahould paaa. 

A free bid of Four Cluba or Four Dia¬ 
monda would ahow South'a valuaa. but la 
not a aura way of finding the baat trump 
auib A doubia would at leoat Mlcala 
aoma valuaa. yrlth no ton g null. Four Spadaa 
would ba an ovaratatamant and unaco- 
nomicai. 

Suggaatad marking: 10 tor Paaa. 5 for 
Four auba or Four DuMiionds. 4 for DouWa. 
1 for Four Spadaa. 



DR ALBERT SCHWEITZER, who waa bom 
In Alaoca a oantuiy ago thla weak, haa 
bean honoured by alampa from aavaral 
countriaa. among them Gabon. Oahomay. 
Mali and Monaco. Tha tour Monaco atampa. 
iaauad In 1856-10 yaara bafora hia daath- 
to mark hia 00th blrlh^, Includa a 
5-franca alamp (above) In an unuaual 
format with a )ungla aoana aa tha back¬ 
ground to hia portrdt. 


prove to have been merely a political one, 
a struggle of the natives for power and 
place, by the expulsion from the country of 
a people alien in religion, in blood, in colour, 
in habits, in feelings, and in every thing. 
Speaking of the power and influence that 
Bahadur Shah wielded on the Indian masses he 
observed : 

Insignificant and contemptible as to any 
outward show of power, it would appear 
that this passessor of mere nominal royalty 
has ever been looked up by Mohammadan 
fanaticism as the head and culminating 
star of its faith. 

In him have still been centred the hopes 
and aspirations*of millions. They have look¬ 
ed up to him as the source of honour, and, 
more than this, he has proved the rallying 
point not only to Mohammadans, but to 
thousands of others with whom it was 
suppo.sed no bond of fanatical union could 
tx)ssibly be established. 

The British shrewdly realised that the 
existence of such a man or his office was potently 
dangerous for the continuance of Briti.sh rule 
in India. So irrespective of his guilt or his role 
in the ‘revolt' they were determined to do away 
with such a man and his office. Predictably, the 
verdict pronounced on March 9, 1858 found him 
‘guilty’ of all the charges put forward against 
him and sentenced him to life-imprisonment in 
exile. 

On October 7, 1858 the old King Bahadur 
Shah bade final farewell to his beloved city 
Delhi, Six months' later, April 16, 1859, began 
the tiring days of exile in Rangoon in a small 
wooden structure near the race-course. The 
helpless exiled king spent his time in utter 
poverty and misery. Melancholv was his con¬ 
stant companion. In a letter to his daughter in 
India he complained that the Briish never 
spared an occasion to humiliate him. Once when 
he requested for the repair of his bungalow’s 
leaking roof he was told by the guards that he 
should not expect a Red Fort in Rangoon. 
Death, therefore on November 7, 1862 must 
have come to him as a great relief. 

In his report Capt, H. Nelson Davies, 
Bahadur Shah’s jailor, wrote : 

Abu 2iafar expired at 5 o’clock on Friday. 
All things being in readiness, he was buried 
at 4 p.m. on the same day,, in the rear of 
the main guard, in a brick grave covered 
with turf, level with the ground. A bamboo 
fence surrounded the grave for some con¬ 
siderable distance. By the time the fence is 
worn out, the grass will have again covered 
the spot and no vestige will remain to 
distinguish where the last of the great 
Mughals rests. 

What an irony that Bahadur Shah himself 
once wrote : 

How can anyone recite fatiah at my grave? 
When all traces of my grave have been 
effaced. 
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With car operating costs spiralling, 
you owe it to your budget to choose the 
best— Dunlop C49 car tyres, the product 
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world's roads and race-tracks. Here's 
what you get from the C49: 

A stout casing: 

The extra-tough core of the 
Dunlop C49 protects it longer on rough 
roads as well as in everyday conditions. 


A scientifie traad-psttorn: 

The tested-and'true tread ensures 
better grip, better acceleration and surer 
braking even in emergencies. 

Halp for othar car componants: 

Because the Dunlop C49 is truly 
dependable, it shares the burden of your 
suspension and takes off undue strain 
from your steering and braking systems. 
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to match the pants in faded 
colour, like a cool, cultured 
wonian-of-the-house, looking 
after everyone's needs. It 
was only towards the fag- 
cnci of the party when 
spirits w^ere higher that she 
began showing a tiny bit of 
annoyance when the male 
admiration around her grew 
bolder and louder! But 
Rajesh, returning from the 
snows of Switzerland, has 
grown cooler as T said, for 
in contradiction to rumours 
that he was not happy with 
his second daughter (who 
looks like her stunning 
mother) kept saying to 
everyone who asked him 
about her, that children were 
a gift of Gcxi. Does that mean 
he plans to have a son and 
heir by next year? Goil help 
Dimple! 


The new Bengali bombshell, 
Mithu Mukerji, is not only a 
“Pataka’' (firecracker) to 
look at, she also has a 
pepper-hot temper that our 
Bangla actresses down here 
commonly have. Look at the 
famous tempers of Sharmila, 
Raakhee, Moushumi and 
Jaya. Not to be outdone, the 
young newcomer Mithu is 
reported to be showing a lot 
of temper around But as 
proof that she cannot be a 
Sharmila or a Jaya or Raak¬ 
hee, she was thrown out by 
one producer and replaced by 
another heroine. So far she 
has only shown what her 
vital statistics can do for her 
— no one knows, at. least 
not many here, if she can 
act at alt. So why the high 
horse? Impudence, which 
she is said to have in plenty, 
is not to be mi.staken for the 
tantrums that our older gals 
show because of their high 
status, 

fs it just affection — some¬ 
thing of an innocent ty|)e — 
or something more than 
that, between Shashi Kapoor 
and Shabana Azmi? Ever 
since Shashi saw “Ankur’' 
and fell for Shabana, strictly 
as an artiste, he asserted, he 
has been sending producers 
to her and she has been 
22 readily lapping up all the 


roles that Zeenat Aman and 
now Raakhee, ha\'e been 
steadily rejecting. Zeenat's 
excuse for opting out is that 
she and Sashi can never 
get along on the sets, firstly; 
and then the banners of the 
offers w^ere not too tempting 
for an artiste of her calibre, 
who was training her guns 
on the No. 1 place! Raakhee 
now, being snowballed with 
offers from Shashi's produc¬ 
ers, said she would never 
do another film with him 
l)ecause he was so busy doing 
double and triple shifts that 
she would never be able to 
keep pace with him. She ha.s 
made it a condition in her 
contracts that she will w^ork 
only one shift, and that too, 
a normal one. So back to 
Shashi-Shabana. Though her 
heart seems reserv^ed for 
young Shekhar Kapoor, her 
affections lean strongly to¬ 
wards older fellows like 
Shashi and Amit, etc. 


Rajesh Khanna threw one 
of his bi-annual parties for 
the Press after his return 
from Switzerland. He has 
grown gentler and decidedly 
anglicised in his articulation. 
And wife Dimple more gor¬ 
geous after her second baby. 
She swirled around in faded 
jeans, her favourite black 
shirt and knee-length coat 


The famous Sadliu-mandali 
had a party on the same 
night as Rajesh’s, al a hotel, 
with the same crowd, the 
.same bawdry jokes and the 
same raucou.s enjoyment of 
the likes of Prcmnath, Chai- 
tali, Sunil Dutt, etc. Of 
course, Sunil was shooting 
for his own film, '"Nehle pe 
Dehle” that night al the new 
craze-hotel in the .suburbs, 
Centaur. And it is w^ork first 
for him, parties later. As it 
is, the grt^al Saira Banu had 
already delayed his film by 
more than a year either on 
account of her sickness or 
lack of dates. So his wife 
need not have knowm that 
after shooting he would ex¬ 
tend his programme to the 
Sadhu-mandali party. 

That reminds me. It seems 
Raakhee is sore about the 
rumours spread (based on 
w^orthless hearsay) by the 
wife of one of her produc¬ 
ers, to whom she owes a lot. 
She had even planned to 
work free for . him; she has 
so much regard, for him. 
But now, even after she had 
signed her consent-letter for 
his film, she sent word say¬ 
ing she would reconsider her 
decision to work, since his 
wife had been spreading 
*‘nasty tales^* about her 
separation from Gulzar 


In ‘Dirty Harry', ruthless sleuth Harry 
Callahan (Clint Eastwood) does everything to 
obliterate the enemies of society and killers of 
innocent folks and gets the dirty end of the 
stick. In ‘Khoon Khoon', an outrageously 
insipid deshi version of ‘Dirty Harry' C.I.D. 
officer, Anand (Mahendra Sandhu) maintains a 
clean record in order to project a good image 
of himself. Which means he is no dirty Anand. 

Sandhu too got the dirty end of the stick — 
from the moviegoers this time. ‘Khoon Khoon 
crnslied me completely, it nearly ruined my 
career," says Sandhu. 

Sarulhu emerged in the Bombay film world 
as 'swinger Sandhu'. Some preferred to call 
him “l.over Boy Sandhu," whatever it meant. 
This sturdy Punjabi youtli from Patiala started 
tils journey along the road to stardom on a 
niot)ikt‘ aiui got stuck lh(‘re. right in the middle 
lie IS handsome, tall, well-built. But a slightly 
ovaadone publicity, which projt^cted o wrong 
totally non-existent image ol his, retarded in> 
ornvar<! jouiiuvv and speed(‘d up his journey to 
oliln ion 

As a I J> officer in 'Klioon Khoon,' Sandhu 
\vru'(' hi^Ihbolloni" and -.poited long hail and 
sidl'd Minis ! 

‘‘.\ow I know that f diould )iul do so when 
I pki\ l)ie ci)]>/’ :<iys Saiidliu rt^raj*i?ula.Mng the 
iolf' he f>la>'cd ill the ])Lunc'n‘-w^d 
nott'd lioliywood film 

Nc»w Saiulhu iv a sadd^ f hut wi^ei man 
'l\h<ion Kliooti’ turned oeO uj Im- ^ c(dd-hl(H>de<i 
niiu’di;!';,f iiie actor ii( riu' hjlm ; n.-i iliile-!i ajued 
Sandhu 

Aftei the 'K'noou K.hoon’ disastei. the wct^'k- 
age ol tile upconunc actor lu lim^ wa"’ de.>tmrU 
to .-land tile of font moie nuMU'al^U* Mops 
And yet he survned \ muaelc ' Ih^ just 
managta! to u i iggie oi ' of liau dirty .NUuation. 
that imbroglio fauemce. p<M Iii)acit\, hard work 
and jiluck dhl the nu k. Mahemlra Sandhu 
still tluu'e vN'illi o\ er halt a dozen <u'tmc as.^ign- 
luents, a I'oupie of tliem iead\' for relea.se. 

W hat went wr<»ng iniM.ilh ‘‘ 

'I dut reiv to») much oi, a grt^'dy publicist 
who (alia* to me and olTejed me ins .ser\ ices 1 
thouglit he was being suuere to :iu‘ ai^d that h(' 
was trying to tielp me Ihil once tht* i):yvnumt 
was Tnad<* — the wh«)ie amfiuiu that was tu bt' 
gi\’en cluring the i*oin.'-t' of oiu* yiwv — he just 
deserteil ira* That*.-. OK But what did hurt 
mo was that he influeneed nu' fo misunrlt'rstaml 
many a dignitu^d. honest jouiacdist Me dul not 
oven sparo sonu' (‘ditois not(Ml h)r their integrity. 
And this man turned out to he a eixxjk Because 
of the misunilerstaixiing t reatt^d b\ him i did 
not get any puhlieity That unu Iv ruiiu'd me 
It was a major sethaek, ea.reei-wise." 

Sandhu has realisinl that tlu-re is no royal 
road to stardom. In tact, he behoves that the 
road to stardom is naved witli stones ‘To gtM 
there is no joke. Vou hav<' to struggle a lot/’ 
he says adding, "it\s more difieiilt to sustain 
that {X)silion after having reached there." 

Sandhu Indieves that the star system will 
continue to exist in our films ‘TPs going to bt‘ 


Sadder 
but wiser 

there. Why do people^ rusli to theatips w^heie 
the starrers of Dharmendra and JTema are 
running, ignoring films starring new('omers 
When Dharmendra is there why should the> 
bother about Sandhu or anv other newcomer 
who has yei to make it big ? They are familiar, 
they have in numerous fiJm.s. Tlie movie¬ 

goers know them and naturally prefer Them to 
others. If your films run w^ell and you have 
four or five films one after another then you 

will be noticed. For that you should have a few" 
hits in the beginning. A few hits are the 
minimum investment a new-comer should have 
to start out this business of acting " 

The nature of roles cme gets cejualiy 
important. (tOckI roles have helj^ed .-.hape the 
iuture ot many a struggling actor. 

“Whai was Ainitaoh Ba(‘hchai; Ikuoic 
Z anjeerV" Sandhu asks. Tieiore ‘Zuiijecr he 
a{>pt^ared in many insi{,>id rules in s numtx.*r 
of film.s and excojit. m ‘Anand’ he (-'Uld not 
show any Udciil 'riien ’Zanjecr' came and 
Anntabh ai-rhed \»nv he* is at the lots vst the 
world ’ 

If a ricwconw*! cfuuu e:- \u work uiulei a coin- 
petcin dueitcji ii makes aii rlie diMcivnce. Thai 
wav Samlhu has not hetn veiw lucky. ".Bad 
diiecMcjn is orn^ of the f:Ktors that nearly pre- 
isared me foi my doom in rnv first film i 
worked with a direcTt)r wlio could not even 
guide me He had no suggc.-'tion> to iiiake. And 
the film made history .as ct Mop, My second 
film. ‘Sweekar*. wimiI mmotued. \obcMiy knew' 
what the film was all ahoui. Niiu^ty'-nine per 
cent of the viewers i!id not km>w w'hat the film 
was about, what lht‘ characters were trviTig t<» 
<-onvey TIku-c was no t'ommunii ation. And 1 got 
a role that was contraiy to tlx'- image that luid 
been created <ihout me, ‘Sweekar’ was another 
disaster Mo\ it‘goers as* well as the producers 
were disappointed. Then came Khfaon Ki 
Keemat’ which again was a flop. TUit the release 

Tahir Husain ,s ‘Madliosh’ hel|)i'd me. I had 
a good role in it 1 looked handsome, .striking. 
The role [)ul to full use all my ])hysicci 
attributes. The role clicked and thmg.s stalled 
rolling " 

Todav .Mahendra Sandhu ha.'-' more tlnui 
>KiIf a dozen acting a.ssignnu'nts. 'Am jus? 
waiting fur Bk releasi* of m> film.-’ I..ct me 
how well the\ are nreived But oru thing. I 
liave ^’urviv<Hl all the.se ]xtst motion picTun* 
asters slaning m(’ Come to tliink of 1 
myself surprised, how' 1 withstood all of ttun.j ' 

Keep trying young man, you have ^omeUn:;!.: 
in you. No matter what they call von - ^ lover 
boy or swinger. 


V. VENT'C(APAL 23 








, AWES (Miith El — A|wll 20) You may 

expect a pteaaant aurpriae this week, Buah 

JSsSKmOEf nessmen. you may be free from certain 
commitments, industrialists, this week may 
prove to be a lucky one lor taking up a new project. In 
office you may have to face an angry boss. Ladies, be on 
your toes to avoid confrontation with an important personality. 
Girts, control yourself. 

VW TAURUS (AprN 21 - May 20 ) Health may 
not run welt In the first half of tfie week. 
Businessmen, pressure from your creditor- 
w and financier may make your nerves tense. 
Industrialists, you may not get the required money on the 
specified date. In office both hope and despair will be 
experienced. Ladies, you will gain some points against your 
rivals, dlirls, restrict your dealings with friends. 

Ajaug^ GEMINI (May 21 — Jiina 20) Complexity of 

InvMnH certain official issues may baffle you on 
m cm Saturday. In dealing with Government officials 
all precautions should be taken. Your travel 
stars are strong this week. You may be asked by an important 
person to call at his office and sort out some outstanding 
problems. Ladies, financial worries indicated. Girls, take care 
ol your tongue. 

^ ^ CANCER (June 21 — July 21) Pressure of 

work and obstacles may make you worried. 
But in service the week ushers in a favour- 
able period. Businessmen, you may rise to a 
position of confidence and trust. Professionals, this Is a 
demanding week for you. Ladies, the associations with 
which you are connected will honour you. Girls, an 
enjoyable week for you. 

LEO (July 22 — August 21) This is not a 
week to fret over trivial details. In office 
cheer yog up but take care so 
that certain people do not take advantage of 
you. Your desired task wilt be accomplished this week. Better 
relation with governmental authorities indicated. Ladies, this 
is one of the best weeks for your activities. 

a VIRGO (August 22 — September 22) Welcome 
change in the first half of the week. In 
service you will gel a raise.. Professionals, 
influential persons will come forward to help 
you. Businessmen, your associates may help you to tide over 
your financial difficulties. Ladles and girls, sudden good 
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fortune ie predteted. Bachetere, tiwel for you. 

LIBRA (B^dMidMr t» — Oelobw IQ 
Oomestto peace and mental harmony may be 
mT Hi focKing this week. Buslneewnm. be eautfoua 
^, 61 ,416 in deallnfl with friende of other oommunillea. 
Trouble from governmental authorities and financial atringency 
indicated. If you are In service make all efforts to keep your 
boss in good humour. Ladies, colourful engagements indicated 
for you. Bachelors, healih mav not run well. 

SCORPIO (October — November SB 
WnH Desired changes In personal and official Ilfo 
*9far may be expected. In service, proifiotlon and 
'liCr increase In work load Indicated. Bualneea* 
men. you may have rough time with your coHeaoues. Ladlee. 
differences with dear and near ones Indicated. Girts, romance 
will bring happiness to you. . 

SAGfTTAftlUS (November 2B-4>ecember W 
*r i£. - ■ Improvements on alt sides may be expected. 

^ WSfiS Harmony In domestic sphere is assured. For 
J^il businessmen and Industrialists financial 
prospects are encouraging. In service, certain official probleffls 
may make you irritated. Professionals, you may get an oppor¬ 
tunity ol going abroad. Ladies, be tactful about asserting your^ 
self. Girls, move caufiously. 

. , CAPRICORN (December 21 — January 1M 

/n|o Health of your spouse or dear ones will 

cause worries. At the weekend a pleasing 
phase will start In your service career. 
Businessmen, money will come through luck. It you are 
thinking of starting a new project, this is the right tlm^ 
Ladies, certain news will remove your doubts. Girts and 
bachelors, your marriage is going to be finalised 

MV AQUARIUS (January 20 — Febnmry 1^ 

jmSa^ Do not expect financial betterment this 

week. Businessmen, favourable trends fn 
your profession indicated. Professionals, 
travel for you. Ladles and girts, steady Improvement of your 
personal affairs Indicated. Bachelors, love life will provide a 

surprise, PISCES (Fabniary 19 — March 20) This week 

you will have the mental strength to stand 
f/iBlM against injustice. Planetary Influences favour- 
able tor your official life. Businessmen, so 
far money is concerned there is no reason to be worried. 
Professionals, you may have to entertain your friends on 
Saturday. Girls, gift for you from a dear one assured. 


Businessmen, 


1 ^ 
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An Indian 
in America 

In the second instalment of his American 
diary Sankar Ghosh says there have been 
two kinds of reaction in the U.S.A. to tbe 
proclamation of emergency in India — 
liberal and conservative. The liberals are 
against an instant verdict on India; they 
would prefer to wait. So also the com¬ 
mitted left, though it is cynical alxNit the 
will of the Congress and tiie ability the 
Government to implement the new 
economic programme. The conservatives 
are impatient; they would like India to 
be penalised for deviating from desoocnM^ 
through whaiever means are avaOaUe to 
the U.S.A., forgetting that some ot tte 
worst dictatorships in the world thrive OD 
American munitions and munificence. 











AZED CROSSWORD 

4,, J mMn Ml (cmfouffid It) 
pny'^vBfsy liiskfs (9) 

11 Liquor an artlit imMM Mora 4^^ 
ia Amrfla? Old plpiigti tiaa orio in bill of tala (8) 

181 grow prickly arid Croat aftar unrafifMq nibbar (4) 

14 Uiw ttraam. a thraat to wMcl catba of old (7) 

18 Lumpan prolat. at baiora, a largaattambty (6) 
liSadplay about Ctaaar*t and, datcribing his funaral (S) 

18 UmI of clay firad a second tkna around may ba in it (6) 
at Wliarain bithopt pratkia and scratch rouiKl. 

ccmtalning tin (10) 

SHI Stadrink tartar taunltr round lady, tquifly (10) 
it Bt ad t was enti cin g tout (6) 

M Copy what's uniqua in roHad gold (8) 

81 TMtparty ran through tandwidiat: bully (6) 
liWhraiiiighf ifiakaonak-knot? LI, at tea CO 
88 S o m ewh at round tropical fruit, oMy (4) 
itDetica ci ee tm a th ingrooet-ptattar brought in all 
bulfkiiohadW 

85 Popukw ax-PM thowt what we do in food crisis (4) 

88 Aid to navigation, tmalL tailor 's intlaliad(9) 

ootaN 

1 Gkit up part, saucy muelcal turn (8) 

*8 Noisy propagandt (B) 

3 Frighltnad rustic gM fumigsisd from bottom up? (7) 

5 Accountant holding dual fiiitpriiiled lOU (8) 

8Jam, under pouTKi? ni twistyour arm (10) 
rMlantownthstisaxaltadaboutdaaciiptionof spa8?(5) 

8 Yaws puts paid to I'amour (6) 

8 Whara you'ava to put thees lumps, wa'aar (4) 
ia Concaal old dan. a'shady'spot? (4) 

15 Playars in a jaurit givs randarlng socisliy 
unaccaptable(IO) 

17 Cot and toys coming unstuck? vyaii? Surgery's 
raquirad 

88 rm sorry to admit lollowirHi a raprobata (8) 
ttOafancaararksputup, sacura within (7) 

84 Ona coming out with no n sa ns a about baing in tha rad (6) 

88 Rainy? No ona in vassal outside Is Hka this (6) 

27 Stout doth often dona In squares (8) 

28 Still or loose woman, prim or tarty ? Taks your pick (4) 

88 I'm ssparatad from my partnar by door ona thanks (4) 
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by HMIIIY 
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aand only ona antiy at a tima since other- 
wise there axials the danger that one entry 
nuy be owertooked. 


Tha prMs and the sorrow of chess 

it wm Flake, I think, who need these beeuiK 
Sil words about Paul Morphy, tha graet 
AmerMn chess p i a y e r who. in the years 
bafora Flechar. was commoniy ragardad 
as the graalest cheas-pisyer of all Sme arwl 
who is aliil dea m a d such by quits a number 
of psopia. The iais Fred Remleid. in col- 
laborstion with Andrew Soltis- or poestbly 
with Soltis complecing ii~has pro¬ 
duced an inleraatine if somewhat slight 
book on this sub|act whM. fdr me at any 
isle, has s perennial attraction. Tha book 
is entitM Mafpliy Ckaas Maslarpincss 
(CollMMacmttlan ri*25). 

Sinoa Morphy himsalf wrote and said 
HtSe about tha game and his undoubted 
enormous mlKianoa on ftie way everybody 
has playad tinea his time wm antiisfy due 
to ma obiact latsons provided by his 
gamas, it is oMy rigtil that far and away the 
Bulk of mis book should be devoted «o 

__ ^ torlyof his games These ere, on the whole, 

•PM-8SW sSeuw mm gsM go? adequately emiolatod. though one might 

have liked a Httia moia annotation In depth 
here and there. StW, bsttar lightly dona 
than with the Inwlment that is all too o6m- 
mon nowadays by which big chunks ere 
cut out of books or articles on the openings 





end attached, abiioecwilfioiit any ralevenca, 
to the game in the hope of impmiainQ the 
feeder by a kind of vicarioue learning. 

The introduclion about Morphy himeetf 
end tus style of play is oompewniy done, 
though. IHgs ell American books wman on 
the subiecL it Mile to pomi out pos aib iy 
through ignovenoa. that Slaunlim had a 


genuine r se a o n for Mime to accept 
Morphy’s challenge to a ma t ch . He was at 
that Me engaged on what he fondly 
imagined would be hM magnum opus-a 
fraih edWon of Shakmpewe. Alas for 
Staunton his edition on Sheltespaere Mft 
no im p te ssion on Sheksapeersen acholer- 
ship and he mM hist as well Me taken 
time off to pMy Bie malch. 

Thaft he would ceHemiy hove tost M quite 
clear. He MBS on the downgiede as s piSwer 
and. even el tiM best he never e ti ein ed the 


h eigh M of a Paul Morphy. 


33i% Q Meaaiaoeaet7 

Played in Leningrad. 1974. 

Ruy Lopez. 

While: sh M hm e tev. BMck: Koielov. 

1. P-K4, P-M; 2. Kt-KB3. W-QB3; 
3. B-KtS, P -QR3: 4 , BxKL QPxB. 
S. 0-0.0-K2; 8 P-04. P-B3; 7. P-OKra 
P k P; 8 Q X P. 0-B4: 8 O-Oa 0-KB4. 
18 B-B4. 0-B2. 11. P-K8 P-KB4; 
18 P-K8 O-Kf; 18 Kt-IOb. Kt-R3: 
18 R-K1,P-KICt3:18 Kt-87, resigns. 



Sankar Ghosh 





Two months after the proclamation of emerg¬ 
ency in his country could not M the best of 
times for ah Indian newspaperman to visit the 
USA. Too many double-edged questions await 
him; in most countries perhaps but more so 
in the US, which has not yet recovered from 
the traumatic experience of the past one year. 
On the eve of the bicentennial of their revolu¬ 
tion, Americans have been a helpless witness 
to the collapse of some of their well-cherished 
beliefs in quick succession. To describe a few — 
America cannot lose a war, American Presidents 
are honest men, American economy is unshak¬ 
able. Vietnam, Nixon and the oil squeeze have 
shown how colossal the delusions were. 

Americans are searching for the cause. 
They are restless and angrv and are looking at 
everything through bloodshot eyes. They are 
not sparing them^lves, though they retain 
their intense pride in their system. There may 
be an extremist fringe which feels that the 
system has proved unequal to the times and 
needs a radical overhaul. But it is doubtful if 
even such extremists are ready to go to the 
length of advocating a total rejection of the 
s>'stem. 

There is a great deal of admiration for 
China which stands out in sharp contrast with 
the general apathy in the USA towards India, 
This is true of almost all western countries, but 
in the U.S.A. this attracts notice the more 
because until a few years ago the U.S.A. was 
engaged in wishing away Mao’s China. The 
foreign editor of a leading daily told me that 
the admiration and apathy were unconnected 
with the relations that China and India have 
with the Soviet Union w'hich is looked upon by 
Americans as their only rival. He said that 
the intensity of America’s second honeymoon 
with China has been heightened by the long 
riod of separation and snapping of all ties 
tween the two countries with a history of 
togetherness for centuries. 

This implies that Americans have become 
Sinophils temporarily. A youthful member of 
the House of Representatives said that the ebb 
has already set in and the American attitude 
towadrs China was no longer as rapturous as it 
used to be. Maybe; but there is no visible sign, 
at least not one which is discernible to a 
foreigner making a one-month tour of the U.S. 
under the visitor service programme of the State 
Department. In the bigger bookshops, there 
are separate sections for books on China; in the 
universities and research ia^tltutions, study of 
China seems to occupy the pride of place. In 
comparison, India holds an insignificant place. 
Books on India are few, the authors most dis¬ 
played being Mohandas Karamchar.d Gandhi 
and Jawaharlal Nehru. Other countries of South 
Asia fare no better as if there is nothing to know 
about them beyond the crisis stories sent by a 
handful' of American correspondents stationed 
somewhere in the subcontinent. 

Yet it is unimaginable that any American 
will seriously wish to .trade his gadget-ridden, 
push-button life with that In China where 

ImiWm Mora tho WMo Homo 


manual labour is compulsory. Can one imagine 
a Galbraith weeding and hoeing in a communal 
farm in the countryside to learn the dignity of 
labour which in China means manual labour 1 
Physical labour has been practically eliminated 
in the U.S.A. That may be a reason why so 
many Americans turn to yoga to keep trim 
physically to the great delight of gurus and 
impostors of all sorts. On a Fifth Avenue wall 
in New "york, which with its littered streets, 
overflowing dustbins, and dogs doing you-know- 
what on the roads with their owners looking 
the other way is a nostalgic reminder of 
Calcutta. I found a poster inviting Americans 
to attend American Babaji Yoga Sangam. The 
poster carried a oortrait of Deathless Master 
Satguru Kriya Babaii Maharaj of the Himalayas 
whose direct disciple was to hold the yoga 
class. The lesson was free; donation one dollar 
only. They also thrive, such is the craze. Those 
who do not take to yoga go in for jogging like 
Patty Hearst’s two comrades in the S.L.A. 
Young and middle-^ged people running like 
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mad to nowhere is a familiar sight in parks and 
streets of U.S. citiei Yoga and jogging seem to 
have become signposts of the super-af&uent 
society. 

About the Soviet Union the American 
attitude is less ambiguous. Not many Americans 
look upon the Soviet Union with approval or 
admiration; exceptions are a handful. In 
Greenwich village I encountered a young man 
haranguing on the U.S. Government's anti- 
Soviet stance of which the latest example was 
the Sinai accord. He was selling a journal oi the 
national caucus of Labour Committees and the 
U.S. Labour Party which carried a laudatory 
report on the non-aligned conference in Lima. 
The young man said they supported the pro¬ 
clamation of emegrencw in India and the steps 
taken under it; the U.S. administration was 
critical of Mrs. Gandhi because of the friendly 
relations she maintains with the Soviet Union. 

I came across Americans who think that 
the U.S.A. is way behind the Soviet Union in 
certain fields — space research, women’s eman¬ 
cipation, social security. Most of them are left 
democrats. One was furious over the WUion- 
dollar industry thriving on household pets. 
"It is a crime to waste so much on feeding cats 
and dogs when millions of people in different 
parts of the world are starving”. I remembered 
that in the Soviet Union practically no do^ 
bark. He has got a steel hip which cost him 
8,000 dollars. “I am in a position to pay but 
6 there are many Americans who cannot; the 


health services must be nationalised.” He is to 
the left of left democrats, though. A democratic 
candidate for the House in 1%8, he guit the 
party in 1970. ‘The party considers me a social¬ 
ist”. Quite frank, he confided that even his wife 
and children did not approve of his political 
views. 

The average American regards the Soviet 
Union as a dislikahle rival. He is keen to hear 
from anyone who has been to the Soviet Union 
how lives in the two countries compare. Detente 
has stoked this rivalry. Americans not only con¬ 
sider their system better but also want to have 
the point made and accepted. Even those who 
are prepared to concede that the Soviet Union 
scores in certain fields do not think that cmn- 
munism has a chance in the U.S.A. “Our system 
is better; what it needs is a certain orientation 
and a bit of dusting”. 

Americans are engaged in this act of dust¬ 
ing — vigorous and nationwide. Newspapers 
are full of stories of administrative inade¬ 
quacies ; corruption invariably hits the front 
^ge with a splash. I was present at a Press 
conference by Governor Miachael Dukakis in 
Boston. He started with an announcement that 
an inquiry committee has found certain Calais 
guilty of corruption. The Press conference 
lasted more than an hour, and all the while It 
was a tireless endeavour on the part of report¬ 
ers to elicit more information about the culprits, 
the nature and extent of the corruption, the 
amount involved, the identity of the vidiiu 





etc., than what the fiovernor was ready to 
divulge. Little interest was shown on the pre¬ 
ventive arrangements over the opening of 
schools next day which was marked by riots 
over busing. 

It is not corruption alone which holds the 
field. The C.I.A. is as much abused at home as 
elsewhere: so perhaps are multi-national cor¬ 
porations. The C.I.A, is the most popular punch¬ 
ing bag, though. A United State Information 
Agency otficial described this trend as 
McCar'thyism in reverse. In the age of McCarthy 
anyone could be labelled a Communist and 
hauled over the coals; now anvone could be 
denounced as belonging to the C.I.A. and there 
was no orotection against it. Some are dis¬ 
mayed. The C.I.A. is a necessary evil, they sav, 
and the baby should not be thrown out with 
the bathwater. In their present stand-offish 
mood, Americans are repelled by revelations of 
C.I.A. involvement in the internal affairs of 
other countries but what makes them indignant 
is the possibility of invasion of their privacy 
if the C.I.A, is not kept in leash. 

A reformist crusade of the American sort 
would not have been possible or perhaps tolerat¬ 
ed if the nation’s faith in the system had not 
bem firmly founded. One morning in Houston 
I witnessed a colourful pageant in which the 
Cfovomor of Texas and other.dignataries of the 
state were participants. The ^geant took about 
an hour to pass otiring which time traffic stood 
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still. It was the Mexicans of the city, all true 
and loyal citizens of the U.S.A., celebrating the 
anniversary of Mexican independence from 
Spanish rule. The average American does not 
seem to be well disposed towards the present 
regime in Mexico. The immediate cause is 
President EJcheverria's declaration that Mexico 
belongs to the third world. I was told that 
President Echeverria wants to succeed 
Dr. Waldheim as Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, and his declaration was aimed 
at enlisting third-world support to his candi- 
daure. Even otherwise it appears odd that 
nationals of one country should publicly cele¬ 
brate the independence of another country which 
was once the home of their forbears; 
especially in Texas which fought a war to secure 
freedom from Mexico. No one regarded the 
celebration as offensive to American nationhood. 

Regional disparity is not uncommon in the 
U.S.A. The degree of affluence varies from 
state to state. The English-peaking are not in a 
majority in ail states; there are states wheie 
other linguistic groups predominate. But separat¬ 
ism is unknown. The civil rights movement in 
the mid-sixties was not exactly a secessionist 
agitation, though one of the demands was for a 
state exclusively for Blacks. I had asked 
several academics I had an opportunity to meet 
what was the staple of American nationhood. 
None of the answers was satisfying. Americans 
take their unity as a nation for granted, though 
as individuals they are very much and, on 
occasion, bitterly divided. 


Maybe it is the pride in their system of 
administration that provides the unapparent 
link. The link is strong enough to withstand 
oddities like celebration of Mexican independ¬ 
ence anniversary by Americans of Mexican 
origin and all kinds of buffeting by the Press 
over putative administrative aberrations and 
inadequacies many of which may be dismissed 
as routine in other countries. Even attempts on 
the life of the President, twice in the course of 
less than three weeks, do not trigger speculations 
that the .system is being threatened by a desper¬ 
ate handful of people. At home, this pride and 
the resultant confidence have yielded dividends. 
The Press is amazingly free, the people are 
remarkably outspoken. No one is above critic¬ 
ism, no institution is above probe. There is no 
sacred cow in the U.S.A. 

But in international relations this pride i.s 
distorting the American approach. Vietnam ha.s 
taught them, thinking Americans admit, that 
though their system may be the best in the 
world, it cannot be, like revolution, exported. 
That was the lesson of South Korea too; what 
they refused to learn in Korea has been brought 
home to them by Vietnam — that system trans¬ 
plant is repugnant to the body politic of develop¬ 
ing countries. The post-Vietnam consensus in 
America is against any further involvement in 
other people’s war, especially in Asia, Genuine 
and widespread concern was expressed in the 
U.S.A. over the provision in the Middle Eas?t 
accord for posting 200 American technicians in 
Sinai. Americans wanted to make sure that it 




was not another thin end of an ultimate embroil¬ 
ment of their country in other men’s war. 

A corollary of this policy of non-involve¬ 
ment, non-interference if you will, should have 
been a mental readjustment to other countries 
trying to work out their destinies in their own 
ways. This would not have amounted to an 
admission on the part of Americans that their 
system was not the best in the world but an 
acknowledgment that what is sauct^ for the 
American goose mav not be sauce for the non- 
American gander. Anjnvay the freedom to go 
to seed is part of the sovereign right of an 
independent nation, and the quiet American will 
only make himself repulsive if he tries to 
supervene. Policywise the U.S.A. has given up 
its self-assumed task of international supervision 
and, where necessary, control, but American 
reflexes to developments in other countries con¬ 
tinue to be conditioned by the defunct poliq^. 

On the official level the U.S.A. had main¬ 
tained a studied silence over the proclamation 
of emergency in India and the actions taken 
under it till President Ford's impromptu com¬ 
ment on the Indian situation in a Press inter¬ 
view. 1 was in a west-coast university on the 
day the official Indian reaction to the presiden¬ 
tial comment reached the U.S. The reaction 
was conveyed to one expert on this subcontinent 
by another in my presence. The instant com¬ 
ment of the expert was sarcastic: President 
Ford has no right to comment on India’s 
internal affairs but Mrs. Gandhi has, on the 
internal affairs of the l^S.A. The contro- 
ver.sy has been buried now hut there should be 
no doubt that what President Ford .said reflected 
the opinion of the average American. 

The average American cannot be faulted, 
though. His knowFdge ot India is limited, 
very limited. This knowledge is gleaned from 
American newspajiers which are not parti¬ 
cularly enlightening on Indian affairs. Even 
now, after nearly a decade of Mrs. Gandhi’s 
.stewardship of this country, .she is often intro¬ 
duced in newspaper reports in the U.S. as 
fndira Gandhi, no relation of Mahama Gandhi, 
imagine Indians being told by their newspapers 
that President Ford is no relation of Henry 
Ford. American newspapers are aware of the 
poor knowledge of their readers about India. 
They do not regi'et it, for it enables them to 
purvey truths, halftruths, and plain gossip in 
equal mea.siire. The common reader in America 
cannot distinguish between the grain and the 
chaff in the Indian news that is offered him by 
his paper. He assumes that the Indian news 
carrieoT by his paper is a.s accurate as the home 
news he reads in it. He does not realise that 
the correspondent at home has to be accurate 
lest he be found out; a foreign correspondent 
has no such worry. There is a great deal of 
difference between the Washington Post report¬ 
ing Watergate and the Washington Post 
reporting New Delhi. 

Newspapers nowhere are interested in 
normality, In smooth functioning of govern¬ 
ments. A person abroad whose knowledge of 
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Four S^des would be too timid, as a 
slam in spades is very likely unless there are 
two quick losers. However, if South bids 
4NT and North responds Five Hearts. South 
will not know whether there are two losers 
in hearts. 

The disadvantage of a direct Five Spades 
is that North might think he has to look 
after bofh rod suits. South's best move is 
therefore an advance cue bld^ hoping that 
North will infer thet spades are agreed as 
trumps. Four Diamonds is more helpful 
than Four Clubs and more recognisable as 
control-showing. It is usually sals to cuo- 
bid a socond-round control when there Is 
a first-round control sisswhere. If North 
bids Four Hsarts. South continuss with 
4NT 

Suggosisd marking: 10 for Four Dia¬ 
monds. 6 for Four Clubs. 4 for 4NT or FNs 
Spades. 2 for Four Spedea. 



THE BENGAL tigar appears on three stamps 
issued in DanglacM to support the 
international canmign to save the tiger 
from extinction. The number of tigors in 
Asia has teMen during the lest SO years from 
shout 100.000 to perfwps as fsw as3,000. of 
which about 2.000 are eetimated to be in 
India and Etongladaah. Tha campaign to 
save them waa launched in 1072. when 
Mae adopted the tiger as IWfieboneleriirnal. 


India is derived solely from newspaper reading 
cannot have an integrated vision of this coun¬ 
try ; there are large ^ps in his knowledge, 
because he has been sdectively informed. The 
portrait of India that an average American ha.s 
drawn. mentally in the past few years from 
newspaper reports is that of a country which 
successfully put through a design to dismember 
Pakistan, a country which instead of providing 
food to its hungry millions spent and is spend¬ 
ing scarce resources to acquire the nuclear status 
f?ymbol, a country whose expansionist ambition 
has created nervousness in the small states on 
its periphery, especially after the “annexation" 
of Sikkim. The proclamation of the state of 
emergency and the concurrent executive mea¬ 
sures, including the detention of some Opposi¬ 
tion leaders and imposition of pre-censorship 
on the Press, fell bn a biased mind. In an 
access of righteous anger Americans lapped up 
everything that their newspapers said about 
India : and the newspapers were angry over 
pre-censorship. There was hardly any difference 
between the expert and the layman in this 
matter: in fact, the bitterest critic of Mrs. Gandhi 
that I came across in the U.S.A. belonged to 
Asia Centre of New York ; ho capped his longish 
diatribe with some disparaging comments on 
Mrs. Gandhi’s mentality. 

Neither the newspapers nor their readers 
cared to remember that all these years the 
IT.S.A. had not held much store by Indian 
democracy, that the picture of India in the 
American mind Was that of a functioning 
anarchy, as Galbraith had described it. Sud¬ 
denly on June 26 rose the great wail over the 
extinction of a system whose existence had 
scarcely been taken note of previously in policy 
or opinion making and certainly for practising 
which India had received no praise or 
encouragement, far less any weightage. Few 
Americans seemed to know that the proclama¬ 
tion of emergency did not mean imposition of 
martial law and the proclamation was a consti¬ 
tutional process. Unsurprisingly, some wonder¬ 
ed how 1 could get out of India. 

They were cynical when told that the 
emergency ha.s not disturbed normal life in the 
country, however much it might have upset the 
Erfglish-knowing urban upper crust who con¬ 
stitute an insignificant portion of the 
population, that the vast majority of the people 
who do hot and cannot read newsappers have 
heard of only one leader and one party and they 
will bless any system that will ensure a few 
more morsels of food to them, that the Indian 
people are not concerned with four or more 
freedoms and the only freedom they are after 
is freedom from hunger, that the combined 
opposition in the country even with the C.P.I. 
thrown in cannot hold a candle to the Con¬ 
gress, that there was no possibility of any under¬ 
ground resistance emerging despite all that 
clandestinely circulated pamphlets, leaflets and 
newsletters may .say. All thi.s does not tally with 
their idea of what India has become, and any¬ 
one who tries to explain to them the reality of 
India is at once labelled as an apologist for the 
Government. And for a journalist to do so was 
rank perfidy. 

(To be concluded) 
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yields 9 calories of heat. That means 1 teaspoon 
of ghee or oil gives 45 calories. Hence one 
should be careful about the amount of fat con¬ 
sumption every day. 20% of the daily caloric 
requirement of a healthy person should come 
from fat sources. That will come to approxi¬ 
mately 40 gms. (3 tablespoons) of oil or ghee. 

Our major sources of body fat are butter or 
cream and other cooking media. Besides these 
we also consume fat in the form of nuts and 
seeds, from organ meats like liver and kidney, 
fat tissues, ham, bacon, eggs, oil fish and cakes 
and puddings. So when a person is oh a fat 
restricted diet he should take all these into con¬ 
sideration. It is advisable to usit vegetable oils 
rather than butter, ghee, or cream, because the 
latter help to increase the level of cholesterol in 
the blood whicb in turn is said to be responsible 
for arteriosc lerosis leading to heart attacks. 

As a precautionary measure one is advised 
to use more of vegetable oils like groundnut oil, 
til oil, saffola oil, etc., for ccxiking. 

^ A certain amount of fat i.s essential in a 
I day’s diet a.s the lack of it may lead to lustreless 
I skin and other skin problems,' whereas too much 
I of it also leads to skin problems like pimples, 
g acne, etc. One has to .strike a balance between 
« too much and too little. 

I It is better to avoid too many fried ffxxls, 
^ chiwolates and puddings to preserve a clear 
complexion. 

S We next move <.)n to protein foods without 


This time we will discuss the other nutrients 
which provide energy to the body besides carbo¬ 
hydrates, viz.: fats and proteins. 

Fats provide a convenient and concentrated 
source of energy. One teaspoon of ghee or oil is 
equivalent to a little more than two teasiwons 
of sugar where its energy is concerned ! For a 
lay person, fats would mean the different oils, 
ghee, butter and also hydrogenated fats, e.g., 
vanaspati. The use of them in cooking enhances 
the taste and flavour of the food according to 
the type of fat used. The use of ghee definitely 
adds more flavour to the food than the use of oil. 

In the body fats help in many ways. 

They act as shock absorbers by cushion¬ 
ing the important organs of the body. 

2. They help in maintaining body 
temperature. 

3. They are a form of ready fuel, i.e., 
during fasting and starvation fat from the 
tissues are burnt to give energy. 

4. They help in transporting the fat soluble 
Vitamins, viz.; A, D, E and K. 

5. And they also help in the synthesis of 
certain specialized tissues. 

All excess fats and excess carbohydrates 
are stored in the form of adipose tissues in the 
body. In a healthy adult male fat forms 8 to 
15 kgs. of the total Irndy weight, and in a healthy 
adult female 10 to 20 kgs. In an emaciated 
patient it might amount to 1 kg. and some very 
obese people carry around lOO kgs. of it! 

12 One gm. of fat when burnt in the body 


which survival becomes impossible. The func¬ 
tion of this nutrient is not merely to provide 
energy but also to build up the body from birth 
to adulthood and thence to maintain the tissues 
through adulthood. In fact, one .should never 
dei)cnd only on protein to provide energy as it 
is an expensive source of energy, moneywise as 
well as functionwise. If wc consume less of 
carbohydrates and fat.s, protein will be burnt 
for fuel at the expense of its other, more import¬ 
ant functions. It would be like burning sandal¬ 
wood for cooking food. During an emerg¬ 
ency proteins are also burnt to give energy. 16 
to 20*/; of the adult body weight comes from 
protein. 

One gram of protein when burnt gives 4 
calories of heat. For an adult the requirement 
is 1 gm|kg body weight. A minimum 10% of, the 
daily caloric requirement should come from 
proteins. The western dietary contains more of 
proteins and fats -and less of carbohydrates 
whereas the Indian dietary contains more of 
carbohydrates except in the upper classes where 
fat consumption is equally high. One reason for 
the lack of high quality proteins in our diet is 
vegetarianism either diie to religion or due to 
economic pressure! Most of the protein foods 
such a.s meat, eggs and milk are expensive, with 
the result that 70 to 80*)? of our caloric need 
comes from carbohydrates. This imbalance can 
easHy be overcome with a bit of knowl^ge of 
nutrition. 

— UMA KUMBERA. 
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but in reality, its name must have originated 
from the large number of khajur palms growing 
in and around the place. 

The Chandela kings were Hindu Rajputs, 
M'ho claimed their heritage from the Lunar 
Dynasty. They were known for their construc¬ 
tion of reservoirs of water and other civic pro¬ 
jects in addition to the building of the famed 
temples of great sculptural beauty. It would 
appear that the first few Chandela kings were 
w'orshippers of God Vishnu and the later ones 
were devotees of the God Siva. Hence, the 
temples at Khajuraho are dedicated to both 
Vishnu and Siva. 

The Chandela kings were originally feuda¬ 
tories of the Gujar Pratihar kings of Kanuaj 
till the end of the 9th century A.D. Harsha 
Chandela, the sixth king of the dynasty, assert- 
14 ed independence of the province of Jejaka- 


bhukti and seceded from the kingdom of 
Kanauj. Harsha’.s ambitious son, Lakshavarman 
(c. 930 A.D.) defeated the King of Chedi, con¬ 
quered Kalinjar and built the famous Laksh- 
mana temple at Khajuraho, "a charming 
splendid home of Vishnu which rivals the 
peaks of the mountain of snow." Laksha¬ 
varman alias Yashovarman was sutreeded by 
his son Dhanga, who consolidated the empire 
after fighting many a war He extended the 
boundaries of his father’s kingdom and joined 
the Rajput confederacy formed hv Jayapala to 
repel the inva.sion of King Subuktigin (father 
of Mahmud) of Ghazni. Dhanga was succeeded 
by his .son Gandha who pursued hi,s father's 
policies. Ganda’s grandson, Vidyadhara wa.>! 
the most powerful king of his time in India 
according to historians. During his reign, 
Mahmud of Ghazni overran the kingdom of 
Jejakabhukti and the downfall of the Chandela 
kings began. They abandoned Khajuraho and 
establi.shed themselves at Mahoba, Kalinjar and 
Ayagrah. The period followii\g Ganda’s death 
is the darkest in tbe history of the Chandela 
kings. The Kalachiiri king of Chedi defeated 
Kirtivama Dev of the Chandela’.s and deprived 
him of his kingdom but Madanavarman of the 
Chandelas recovered the lost territories. Prithvi- 
raj Chauvhan of Delhi defeated Parmadin, the 
grandson of Madanavarman in 1182 A.D. In 
1208 A.D., Qutb-ud-Din attached Kalinjar and 
inflicted a crushing defeat on the Chandela 
king. That was the end of the Chandela 
dyna.sty. 

When Ibn-Batuta. the famous traveller 
visited Khajuraho in 1335 A.D., he described 
the place as full of temples, around a lake, 
probably the present Ninora Tal (Sibsagar 
Lake). He mentions a lake, one mile in len^h, 
with temples of idols which stood around the 
the lake. Originally, there were 8,5 temples 
according to records out of which .some 22 only 
have stood the test of time. One of the earliest 
visitors to Khajuraho was Hiuen 'Tsang in 
641 A.D. and he called it Chi-chi-to or Jhaoti, 
the old name for Khajuraho. He writes in his 
Memoirs: "The king himself was a Brahman 
but a staunch Buddhist. The country was known 
for its fertility and was frequented bv learned 
men from all parts of Hindusthan.” Of course, 
this reference to Khajuraho was some 300 years 
prior to the first Chandela king’s reign. 

Abu-Rihan-al-Biruni, who accompanied 
Mahmud of Ghazni in his campaign against 
Kalinjar in 1022 A.D., calls it "Khajuraho”, 
capital of Jajahutti. Now, Khajuraho is a 
small village of about 2,000 persons. 

The temples of Khajuraho are fine examples 
of the "shilpishastras” or the art of ston^-carv- 
ing of medieval India at its culmination. These 
temples were almost all built of bull-coloured 
sandstone, which Is of a pleasing colour. The 
temples, the existing ones, are all in a fairly 
good state of preservation, despite the passage 
of nine centuri^ 

Undoubtedly, Khajuraho is famed for its 
temples ezcelUn|i in sculptural beauty. "Cer- 
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tainly, Khajuraho represents one of the highest 
and most intense moments of medieval Hindu 
renaissance," says I)r, Mulk Raj Anand. 

The temples of Khajuraho fall into three 
groups, viz., to the west of Bamitha-l^jnagar 
Road is the best-known temples at Khajuarho ; 
the eastern group lies close to Khajuraho village 
and lastly the group of temples three miles to 
the south. 

The Kandariya Mahadeva temple is by far 
the largest and sculpturally important temple 
of Khajuraho. It is 109 feet in length and 60 
feet in width ajid 117 feet in height above the 
ground level and 88 feet above its own high 



CloM up of a oeulpturo 


plinth This temple is in an excellent state of 
preservation, despite the fact that four subsi¬ 
diary shrines at the four corners once standing, 
have been completely obliterated. The Kanda¬ 
riya Mahadeva temple has the typical ardha- 
mandapa (portico)’, mandapa (nave), maha- 
.niandapa (transept), antarala (ante-chamber), 
garhhagriha (sanctum santorum), all portions 
rising in graded pinnacles, one higher than the 
other: that of the sanctum being the tallest. 

16 The walls of the sanctum sanctorum are also 


covered with sculptured figures, 226 of tiiem; 
these together with the 646 outside, make a total 
of 872 carved figures in all. The outer wall of 
the temple has three successive bands of sculp¬ 
tures including the “erotic figures" single as 
well as couples. The Kandariya Mahadeva 
temple, as the name implies, is a Siva temple, 
with a marble linga 4J feet in girth and 8 feet 
high, placed in the sanctum sanctorum, with the 
image of Siva and Brahma on either side. Sir 
George Cunningham, famous archaeologist, who 
put India on the archaelogical map of the 
world, gives the date of construction of the 
Kandariya Mahadeva temple as the 10-11th 
century A.D., based on an inscription on the 
under-side of a beam. 

The Lakshamana temple, also known as 
the Ramachandra or Chaturbhuja temple, has 
four small square temples in the corners. The 
main temple is 86 feet in length and 44 feet in 
breath. Cunningham has counted as manv as 
2^ statues or idols outside in two bands above 
the plinth and 170 inside, each 2 to 2i feet in 
height He says : "The moulding of the base¬ 
ment terrace are, however, much richer than 
those of any other temple as thev are covered 
with boar hunts and processions of horses, 
elephants and soldiers armed wdth many varie¬ 
ties of weapons.” The idol in the temple is that 
of Narasimha (man-lion), an incarnation of 
Vishnu — the three-headed, a human head 
flanked by two lion heads with four arms; the 
idol is 4 feet in height. A stone inscription on 
a slab, 6 feetx2J feet now' built up into the 
right side of the entrance of the temple throws 
light into the chronology of the Chandelas. In 
front of the Lakshmana temple is the open 
Varaha temple, facing the l,akshmana temple, 
with a huge boar or Varaha, carved inside. 
The boar is 9 feet in length and 6 feet in height 
and stands with its two left legs forward. 
Almost the entire surface of the boar from head 
to feet and even the tail are covered with rows 
of tinv carved figures. Close bv is the small 
Parvati temple enshrining the four-armed 
Goddess. Close to the Varaha temple i.s the 
Devi temple having the idol of the Goddess, 
with Vishnu and Brahma and Siva over the 
doorway of the sanctuary. 

The Vishwanatha and Nandi temples face 
each other. Built on a raised platform, as usual 
at Khajuraho, the Vishwanath temple has a 
large image Vishwanath (Siva) adorning the 
sanctum sanctorum. On the walls of the sanc¬ 
tum are some apasaras, a woman playing the 
flute, and another woman wringing the water 
from her hair and a rare sculpture at Khajuraho, 
a woman suckling her child in arms. Here again, 
the inscriptions built into the wall of the 
temple, proclaim building of a temple by King 
Dhanga for God Shambhu (Siva) and the 
installation of an emerald linga. The Nandi 
temple has a huge sculptuerd bull Nandi inside. 

The Vamana temple is dedicated to Vishnu 
in his incarnation as a dwarf. This temple also 
stands on a high platform and it is not^ for 
its two bands of sculpture on its outer walls, 




South wall of tho Mahadov tampto 


r^arding which Rowland in his book, “Art 
and Architecture in India”, says : “We look 
upon a double tier of nakefi apasaras in a celes¬ 
tial chorus, vaunting their voluptuous charms 
in an infinite variety of attitudes, displaying 
languid and calculated eroticism, rendered 
more provocative by the contrast between the 
slim bodies aifd the towering complication of 
the head dresses.” 

The Chaunsat Yogini temple is made 
entirely of granite, with ii4 small cells on the 


wall in which were originally an equal number 
of joginL^. attendants of the'Goddess Kali. The 
Chaunsat Yogini temple is considered to be the 
oldest at Khajuraho, dating back to 900 A.D. 

Among the other temples in the south- 
ea.stern group are the Hanuman temple, the 
Brahma temple and the Gantai temple, which 
are all .small ones and believed to be elder than 
the other temples at Khajuraho. A mixture of 
granite and sandstone have lieen us?ed for their 
construction. 17 




















The erotic sculptures yl Khajuraho have 
raised some controversy in some (juarters. The 
< nix of the problem is as to how these places 
of worship would have such examples of so- 
called “vulgarity.” To have a real assessment, 
these sculptures at Khajuraho have to be view¬ 
ed in' their proper perspecti\’e and a detached 
mind to appreciate fully without any prejudi<-e 
as to their vulgarity. 

Erotic .sculpture.^ are not unique for the 
temples of Khajuraho alone. The Sun Temple 
at Konarak has more erotu sculptures than 
those at Khajuraho and some of ihe temples at 
Bhubaneswar and Puri have alst) erotic sculp- 
tun>.s to some extent. Tt must, however be 
admitted, in all fairness, that the erotic sj[;ulp- 
tures are entirely absent in the South Indian 
temples 

Competent authorities havi' goni' into the 
question of the erotic sculptures at Khajuraho 
One view is that the men .and women in “erotic 
embrace” typify the union of the soul with the 
Divine ; another theory says that the sculptures 
are connected with the “ferihty cult”; yet 
another theorv is based on the superstitition 
that these ‘‘objectionable sculntures” , protect 
the temples being struck bv lightning and last 
but not lea.st, the desire of the sculptor to depict 
life in its "naked reality.” The most important 
thing from the practical point of view, appears 
to be that these erotic sculptures are a test for 
the sinct'i’ity of devotion of the worshippers who 
could still concentrate on fJod despite their 
distracting nature. 

The female figures predominate over the 
male figures at Khajuraho. There are the 
mithuna groups of naked men and women in 


embrace or sexual intercourse in various 
postures descrit)ed in the Komassutra of 
Vatsayana. Yet it is strange that “so much 
love, so manv lovely flowers but no fruit. In 
other wmrds,'.sculptured examples of children 
are almost entirely absent. And. it Is a fact 
worthy of note that the so-called "erotic sculp¬ 
tures" are in a minute insignificant minority. 

Dr. Mulk Raj Anand, has the following 
comment regarding these erotic sculptures ; 
“There is nowhere in the surviving erotic reliefs 
at Khajuraho any vulgarity, if one brings to the 
sculpture the warmth of the bean rather than 
the cold stare of obscene inquiry or the furtive 
gaze of a later, more cynical and w'eary age 
In most cases, the man is tender and contem¬ 
plative, folding his beloved vyith the most 
devoted protection and love while the woman 
is looking up as though reaching with all her 
body and soul towards the gracious bent head 
of the lover. Seldom do the faces reflect mere 
animal lust, as though the artisan always 
remembered the spiritual values v)l which the 
naked physical connection was merely the 
expression,” 

There are a few .Jain temples around 
Khajuraho. the most imposing of which, com¬ 
parable to the Kandariva Mahadeva temple, is 
the Parswanatha temple, on the exterior wall 
of which there are three bands of sculptures. 
The deity here is the seated idol of Parswa¬ 
natha. Adjacent to the Parswanatha temple is 
another temple, the Adinatha temple. 

A visit to the Khajuraho temples depicting 
the cultural and sculptural heritage of India, is 
indeed worthwhile. 



WHh driving conditions what they cm, 
the goingii pretty tough. 
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Don't know whether Gulzar 
goes about bemoaning his 
loneliness, etc., but some¬ 
body is sure lending him 
tons of sympathy and that 
is Sharmila. When he craves 
for his wife’s delicious cook¬ 
ing, delectable varieties of 
food are reported to be chau¬ 
ffeur-driven to his place. 
Crab, I hear, is his favour¬ 
ite, and ,a special dish of 
crab was prepared and sent 
down to his Pali Hill resi¬ 
dence. The lunch-hamper is 
worth mentioning: it's a 
pretty, picnic hamper which 
you sec in Rngli.sh mags, 
complete with fork, knife, 
sfxjon and serviette ! Why 
all this anglicised fuss ? As 
far as I know, Gulzar pre¬ 
fers to eat like a dehati — 
with his fingers and what’s 
more, he loves to lick them 
after u good meal too! 

Paintal, for all his simple, 
seedha-sadha ways, is quite 
a guy. I don't mean it in any 
bad sense. He has ways of 
living like a normal fellow 
and he’s not the sissy he’s 
reputefl to be ! Like when 
he’s zipping jet-speed along 
in his Ford Capri, with a 
pack of shrieking male 
friends. . or alone with a 
FKMALE one ! Either way, 
he’s not as abnormal as they 
say he is. 

Talking of Ford Capris, 
Kiran Kumar who beats 
everyone in speed-driving 
and has long ago made his 
flame-orange Capri a famil¬ 
iar flash on the Bandra sea¬ 
front, is doing little else 
other than making the beat 
to and from Rekha’s place. 
While Rekha feeds his ego 
by telling eveiyone that he 
is too self-respecting to take 
any “charity-offers” from 
producers who are influenced 
by her — Kiran in turn in¬ 
flates her image by moaning 
openly that she's loo big a 
star and a name to consider 
working with a nobody like 
him ! That’s love’s mutual 
back-scratching for you ! 
The truth is, no one wants 
to take Kiran, and Rekha is 
not that big a star or name 
22 (either to influence any pro- 


fiucer or consider herself 
above Kiran). So with films 
out of the question, their 
common interest, apart from 
‘pyar—mohahbat is food, 
especially Chinese food! 

A veteran Bengali actress, 
married to a filmmaker and 
living with him in Cal., has 
one weakness, so sez a very 

close friend of her. It's MEN 
— actors to be more pre¬ 
cise. Among her roster of 
conquests have been Shammi 
Kapoor, Dharmendra, and 
Sujit Kumar. In fact, it to 
just this habit of hers which 
caused the long split be¬ 
tween her and uils “close 
friend” who is almost her 


sister! It happened when 
this “sis” accidentally came 
upon her rendezvous with 
one of our top heroes! But 
now. with the passing of so 
much time, the two women 
have made up again....a 
tragedy in the life of the 
“sis” in Bombay brou^t 
the Calcutta one ruining 
post-haste into her arms! 

Raakhee was shocked at her¬ 
self when she found she 
could make no headway with 
the take — and this too, for 
person who’s never need¬ 
ed more than three or four 
retakes in any film. So 
imagine, when she had to 
face Dabboo for Ramesh 
Behl’s film, and they had to 
retake her shot about nine 
to ten times with Madam 
showing no signs of im¬ 
provement. She said she had 
only to take one look at 
Dabhoo’.s face when she 
would burst out laughing — 
and it was a very serious 
.scene ! She liegged Ramesh 
to lake a comic scene instead 
of that one Ramesh in near 
U'ars, being the director, I 
gtu'ss, didn’t find the wl'oto 
thing amusing. He said to 
her, “If I had any comic 
scene, in the film, would I 
ask vou to do it ?” And if 
you can’t do this scene, who 
will ?” That did it. Raakhee 
sobered up and got cracking 
with her job. 

What is Anju’s little game? 
Who is her real target among 
the three people whom she 
is constantly thrown to¬ 
gether with ? Imtiaz, who 
openly courts her, or 
his brother Aamjad, with 
whom she has a meaty role 
in Sultan Ahmed’s film, or 
Sultan himself, who sings 
praises of her whenever the 
topic arises ? If you ask me, 
it is no one — her real tar¬ 
get is getting into the bHl- 
ings of any film and to prove 
to Rajeidi Khanna that ^ 
too can act. 

And now guess who’s mak¬ 
ing a film ? Nutan, with her 
hubby as co-producer! Now 
they’ll show those who dared 
to offer her mother’s rolee! 


There are not many options ^n for an actor 
whose first film has flqpped. Either he must 
achieve success in his second film, if there is 
still a second film available to him, or he must 
peri^, pnrfessionaliy speaking, 1 mean. 

Ei^t years ago Vimal Ahuja found hun- 
self in a similar plight following the failure of 
his maiden starrer. After K. A. Abbas' "Bombai 
Raat ki Bahon Mein", he went and made a film, 
entitled "At Five Past Five," dealing with the 
assassination of Mahatma Gandhi. 

The film, I feel, must have been pretty 
unusual, because if on one hand it won the 
Gandhi Award and was also selected as an 
official entry at the Fourth International 
Festival held in Delhi in 1969, on the other it 
was frowned upon by the Ministry of Informa¬ 
tion and Broadcasting as objectionable. As a 
result, the film was banned in the country. 

For Vimal, who had failed to make head¬ 
way on the Hindi screen, this was a second set¬ 
back. It's difficult to say how' any other actor 
in his place would have taken it. 

But one thing about Vimal. He is the never- 
say-dic type. He has faced odds like a man. 

Says he ; “It !s like a man trapped in a fire. 
When he sees that there is no chance left for 
him, he just takes a blind leap. And if he is 
lucky, he comes through. In the past decade, I 
have often found myself be.set with crises. When 
things looked hopt'less. I took a leaf) in the dirett- 
lion which my intuition indicated to me. My 
intuition, let me tell vou, has not failed me so 
far." 

Actors are often crilicisc'd or condemned 
for their ego. But at times 1 hine wondered 
■what would they do without it; how would they 
withstand the terrifying uncertainties of their 
profession if they were not fortified with this 
sense of pride, however false. For most artistes, 
Ihoir ego serves as a kind'of defence mechanism 

Recently when a journalist colleague of 
mine asked Sunil Dutt to make a comment on 
his come-back as a screen dacoit, Sunil retorted: 
"What come-back, I had never gone !" 

You can see how fast their defence 
meclianism goes into action. Similarly, when 1 
asked Vimal how he felt when he had to quit 
films (Hindi films) after the failure of "Bomtei 
Raat Ki Bahon Mein” he certainly did not like 
my question — maybe he felt it was typical 
female cattiness' 

"You try to make out as if 1 was thrown 
out of films in those days. I.et me tell you, it 
was the other way round. 1 left films out of 
my own choice. I did receive offers even after 
my film failed. But I could see that the parts 
offered to me were all superficial, and they 
would not take me anywhere. And so, I decided 
to make a film of my taste. If i was out to inake 
money, I could have made a commercial film, 
but instead I made a movie which, you can see, 
was quite off-beat." 

In fact, whatever this actor did ever since 
he made "At Five Fast Five" was off-beat. And 
this is the reason why he remained in the news 
all these years in spite of his virtual absence 


on the Hindi film world scene. For instance he , i 
acted in the British film, "Evil Within," which paili 
was immediately after his own film was banned. 

Then he made a children's film for the Haryana 
Government. I,^st year he also made an appear- ^ 
ance on Delhi television. fp 

Careerwise. Vimal has led quite a nomadic 
life so far. But after years of rough and tumble^iB^ 
he has finally and happily enough come back' 
to where he had .started and where perhaps, he 
has always belonged. Yes, he has 're-entered* 

(as his ego insists) the Hindi films — as a 
character actor thi.s time. The producers have 
received this "prodigal .son" with open arms. 

Vimal has sijrned a number of films already. 

He has a role in Saniay's "Chandi Sona". Then 
he appears as a sophisticated crook in N’asir| 

Husain’s “Hum Kisise Kum Nahin” with Rishi 
in the lead He has another film with Rishi, 
and that is “Dunlya Mari Jheb Main" which also 
stars Shashi Kapoor. Vimal plays a detective- 
inspector in this film. Then in Raj Marbros’ 
“Hartal” he once again appears a.s a racketeer. 

These are among his current .starrers. 

Last week when 1 met Vimal at Hotel 
Centaur (Air India’s newly opened establish¬ 
ment i, which is his re.sklence nowadays, he 
looked malurer than what he did when I met 
him last. He also appeared thoroughly relaxed. 

He struck me as a man who had finally come to 
teims with life. He was indeed ploa.sanlly sur¬ 
prised the way the film industry had thrown 
open its doors to him. ".Mayl^e prixlucers are 
tired of casting the tsame old faces, maylie my 
time has come now The way I have been 
received in the film industiy I feel a'< though I 
had never left.” 

The way an average Hindi film is conceiv¬ 
ed, 1 fe(d. doe.s not.leave great siiofx- of acting 
for !<‘ading men, who arc almo.si uniformly 
brave, romantic, honest and sympathetic to 
others. But luckily enough the character roles 
cannot be made to conform to a .set pattern. Xs 
a result we still come to see a variety among 
such characters portrayed on the Hindi Screen 
which can boast of an impressive roaster of 
character actors including such names as Ashok 
Kumar, Sajjan, Pran, Nadira, Premnalh, Utpai 
Dutt, Hangal, Satyen Kappur, Iftikar and so on 
and so forth. Vimal with his promising approach 
to acting and his experience in film-making 
could eventually be a welcome addition to the 
li.st. 
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Like Shashi Kapoor who till recently w’as 
referred to as the English Kapoor, and like 
Parak.shat Sahni who carried the stamp of the 
Moscow-returned actor longer than was good 
for him, Vimal also underwent an uneasy spell 
as the outsider. Today he is back to the fold. 
He has come to terms with the commercial 
cinema with all its ills — this is the cinema 
patronised by the vast Indian ma.sses. If there 
is any change called for in the order of things, 
this should he brought about from ■within. 'This 
is what Vimal has realised — never mind if a 
little belatedly. 
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ARIES (March 21 — April 20) You may be 
"rrf tt JT^ 1 emotionally upset in the first half of the 
week, in service tension and stress may 
have to be experienced. Professionals and 
businessmen, be careful in handling legal affairs. Executives, 
your old friends will help mpke your dreams come true. Ladies, 
an ambition may be fulfilled. Girls and bachelors, confine your 
activity to the family circle. 

V TAURUS (April 21 — May 20) Take special 

care to hold your tongue and make some 
savings for the future. Businessmen, do not 
W take your associates for granted — check 

the reports and statements prepared by them and if necessary 
get legal advice. In service, hostility indicated. Ladies, a 
pleasant gift for you. Bachelors, an exciting assignment for 
you on Thursday. 

GEMINI (May 21 — June 20) In domestic 
sphere you are likely to have moments of 
anxiety. In your office heated discussions 
should be avoided. If there is any rumour 
concerning your work that should be nipped in the bud before 
Triday. Professionals you may expect all out success. You 
may have to make all efforts to keep your engagement with 
an important personality on Wednesday 

CANCER (June 21 — July 21) You are 
much involved in romantic activities. The 
second pjirt of the week is auspicious lor 
you to let your beloved know that you are 
devoted to her him Professionals, some unusually good work 
will be performed by you Businessmen you will be under 
some conflicting influences Ladies, avoid quarrel. Girls, no 
spectac ular changes can be expected. 

LEO (July 22 — August 21) Your imagina¬ 
tion and intuition will help you to stride over 
your official problems lax problem, if any. 
will be solved m your favour. A rumour may 
make you worried, but this is an excellent week for you to 
think m terms of future expansion of your business activities 
Artistes, social and professional success is assured. Girls, 
romantic moments for you. 

VIRGO (August 22 — September 22) Benefits 
may be expected in ail spheres of life. 
Businessmen, you can now go forward with 
your projects Industrialists, the problem of 
raw materials is likely to be over In service, sudden promo- 
hon likely. Professionals travel indicated in the first half of 
the week, Ladies, health may cause trouble. Girls, unfavour¬ 
able time for love or courtship 
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LIBRA (September 23 — October 22) A 

friend from abroad wilt send you a pleasant 
message. Peace and harmony in domeatlc 
sphere will keep you in good humour. 
Health may improve. Professionals. Friday and Saturday will 
bring you tremendous success Top executives, you may have 
to meet some one very important this week. Girls end 
bachelors, be careful not to hurt other's feelings. 

SCORPIO (October 23 — November 22) 
Travel abroad or communication with foreign 
friends will keep you in best of spirit, 
r- Businessmen, a week of achievement. Pro¬ 
fessionals. you are likely to be deeply involved in your new 
project Ladies, health of your husband or near ones may 
cause worries. Bachelors, you are likely to gel an invitation 
from your friend Girls, control your emotions. 

SAGITTARIUS (November 23--December 20) 
♦ frX - ^ This IS very much a week lor work. In 
^ service it will be a sale and sound policy 

to follow only the routine Prolessionals. this 
IS the time to draw a line between reality and fantasy Busi¬ 
nessmen, finance will come lo you on Wednesday. Ladies 
favourable week in many ways Bachelors, avoid your so-called 
friends. Girls, a get together with friends indicated. 

CAPRICORN (December 21 — January 19) 
Financial prospects are likely to be good 
Many of your problems will be solved before 
Tuesday In service satisfactory trends indi¬ 
cated Professionals, you may realise youi ambition m long 
trips Ladies and girls, the qli^omy situation will change to 
the better by Thursday. EJarhelors, your instincts will save you 

this week _ 

AQUARIUS (January 20 — February 18) 

You will be able to make more money this 
Swot week But you are iikeiy to commit a mis- 

VBv take if you try to rush away from the present 

circumstances Professionals, all round progress 
Businessmen and industrialists, you will have an opportunity 
to attain greater heights Girls and ladms, you car^ riow 
expand your activstms 

PISCES (February 19 — March 20) Favour¬ 
able aspects of Jupiter will help you to 
enioy increased popularity Seniors will 
come lo your help In service, conditions 
will improve and colleagues will be more 
nessmen, now you can go ahead at full speed arid do 
you agreed to do. And you will do it efficiently Ladies and 
girls, you will have more comfort and ease. 
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An Indian 
in America 

On the eve of the bicentennial of their 
revolution Americans find three of their 
cherished beliefs suddenly knocked down : 
America cannot lose a war, an American 
President cannot be a liar, American 
economy cannot be shaken. Americans 
are angry at the los.s of faith and face; 
they are searching for the cause. The 
reformist at home has become a zealot 
abroad. Sankar Ghosh says the American 
attitude to recent Indian developments is 
conditioned by this transferred anger and 
almost total unacquaintance with the 
Indian situation and its imperatives. 
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AZED CROSSWORD 

|ito.147:PLAIN 


1 DmIi it, voter's got to be stirred afresh (7) 

•Plaoefor kettle in recess with water for tea (5) 

10 Salad vegetable rmding mixture of mire and love, 
long time planted (9) 

11 Must 'e ieed in race? Never (6) 

IS Massive middles: paunchy round mercers and fully 
fed swine show theirs (6) 

14 Capuchins involved in the penitence business (5) 

It Devotee of the waves? Catches one again back in 

waterfall pool (10) 

It Class. arKi how optimistic beak hopes they'll be this (6) 

20 Left among highland cattle in Lochalsh^ (4) 

21 Stop sailors- from going round it? (4) 

23 It makes lady large as life- but rwt so natural (6) 

2S A dar«ce in mature years leads to twitch. Sorry (10) 

29 Take exam showing early freshness (5) 

301 can't keep my shape further, being old. in a 
striped shirt (6) 

31A concoction of meal and half meat (6) 

32 What's dizzily rotund'll break party shyness (once 
you — her*>) (9) 

33 Think elephant’s end would get stuck in here'^ (5) 

34 Like one in Gaza (not a gazer) (7) 

DOWN 

1 Borrower with unfinished hidy^hole in a pass (6) 

21 enter unpleasantly and cut in, if I do (9) 

3Money removes onset of distress (6) 

4 What forms start of table getting erected? (7) 

5 Newcomers offer some verse (10) 

6 Died returning to repository of dead, the ultimate 
end (5) 

70ne lost in the ocean sadly formerfy (4) 

•Term depression's preceding end of holiday (6) 

9Ellue: here’s a flower that could be. mostly (4) 
12Degenerate soak drove car. perhaps, imbibing half the 
Graves (10) 

15 Young wanton, we hear, gets laces undone In the 
ferns (9) 

17Send reel spinning -our products may (8) 

19 Speed brought about overturned vehicle in vicious 
scramble (7.2 words) 

22 Jock's stake (gold) raised; they've no feeling (6) 

24 Thus to fiddle with bow is ingratiating (6) 

2aFancy boot gets cross in -~it raises warbles (5) 

27Machine-gun heartlessly? (4) 

2aFree, treat Sound peculiar to Scotsmen? (4) 
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ACROSS 

10, apt -to gyre (rev / * a 
15.(c|ecil8(rev >. IT.smjcIco). 
2C,p««n in lod Z7. le baste. 
31. tract in ene 32, s 
miBpfaced in sand 

DOWN 

1. wax-C'loth 4. hidden ir> 
rev & id e, surM m more, 

S* Marquis de S. 12.. rola m 
chevm. 14. sky ^ anag ^ et 
23, me in ras frev ). 26.see 
stick or snee 
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The idea of the competition lies in an 
anen^l to show the possibilfties of a com¬ 
bination in all Hinds of positions Since 
combinative play can be ieamt much more 
easily than positional play this, series is 
also of some use from the in3tructionai 
point of view The reader is asked to ima- 
gine That this is a (losition from a game m 
which he is playing and he should say how 
the game should continue giving the main 
line and any impoitant variations that may 
arise. 

Remember these positions are all taken 
from actual play and that there is nothing 
artificial about them The object is not 
necessarily to administer checkmate, as in 
problems, but to bring the game to its right 
conduaion. whfrther that is mate, or the 
winning of material, or a forced draw 

Marks up to a maximum of 10 are^ 
awarded for each entry and the competition 
unll last three months, at the end of which 
time the top three competitors will receive 
(3 book tokens, the next three £2 and the 
next five £1 book tokens. First prize¬ 
winners from the previous competition are 
handicapped fiv*i points and the remaining 
pnze-winners three points. 

Remembef' that the best way to win is the 
most expeditious way. II is one of the 
charms of chess that the most elsgant way 
of winning is often the quickesi, and one 


should not lose on time in a search for 
the prettiest continuation 

CofitHiustlofi Of Position No. 13 

The finish of arrother game won by Szmetan 
at Caseros this year, ihis time against 
Brono - r3r Ik 1; 1q3pp 1.p3p3, ipp 
1kt1BQ;8.4R3;PPP2PlP.R5K1 
White won by 1. R - KR3. p_ B4. »f 1 
Kt-Kt3. 2 0-R7 ch. K B1 3 Q-R8 ch 
KtxQ, 4 Rx Ktmate Orif 1 Kt-Bech 
2 K~ B1 FinaHy. if 1 . P - B3, 2 B x P, 

much as tn the game 

2. B- B6. resigns. White is threatenrng mate 
in two. whilst It 2 P X B 3. Q -R8 ch 
K- B2,4 0-R7ch 

A riot c»l Killglits 

From the Junior International tournament 
at GrodiU, East Germany 
Sicilian Defence 

White L Notzold Black J Georqt. 

I. P~K4. P~OB4. 2. Kl~KB3. Kt-OB3 

3. P-^04, PxP, 4. KtxP. P KKt3. 

5. Kt>QB3. B-Kt2 S- B-K3. Kt-B3. 
7. B~QB4. P~OR3. 8. B-^KI3. P-Q3. 
9. P-B3. 0-0. 10. 0-Q2. Kt-K4 

II. 0-0-0. P-QKI4. 12. P- KR4. Kl-Bi. 

13. B X Kt. P X B. 14. P-RS. Kl x HP 15. 
P-KKt4. Kt-B3. IS. B-R6. 8-R1 17. 

P- Kt5. Kt- R4: IS. R X Kt. P X H: 19. Kl 06. 
0-02.29. KI-Q5 resigns 
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stivals 


Young in age and livelier than any other, the 
cinema is also the most universid ai t. It is an 
art which again is an industry. Millions of people 
all over the world go to the movies every day. 
In India, too, the daily average of moviegoers 
will make a formidable number. The industry 
here is one of the largest and India, jKissibly, 
makes more films than any other country. On 
the industrial ladder the Indian cinema occupies 


a very high step. Talk about its other face, and 
we will not find it. as a whole, having attained 
a high stature. The financial comiiulsions of an 
industry as huge as the Indian cinema is, will 
not allow it to go beyond its w'ell-marked 
frontiers. At the same time it is true that 
Indian film-makers and film-goers have not been 
exposed to the world cinema to the degree of 
developing a permanent dent in attitudes. The 
experience and the opportunity of .st'cing films of 
other countries can give ri.se to a cross-fertili.sa- 
tion of ideas for the betterment of our ow’n 
standard of film-making. Film fe.stivals jirovido 
.such an opportunity. 

Fortunately alter decades of he.silance the 
Government of India has now .set uji a jjcrma- 
nent Directorate of Festivals to orgaiii.se and hold 
exhibitions of foreign films in India and ol 
Indian films abroad. The plan is to hiive in 
alternate years a competitive festival in Delhi 
and a non-compe1itiv’(' testival in Bombay, 
Calcutta and Madras in rotation, but not neces- 
.satily in that order. For this year it was also 
f)lann(‘d to hold an Afro-Asian film festival or 
;i f(*stival of (ilm.s of Third World countries. 
The Last category was to include Ijalin 
American films al.so. The first festival that the 
l^irectorate was called ujion to handle after its 
inception was the Fifth International Film 
Festival of India held in Dellii from Decem¬ 
ber .'50. 1074 to .lanuary 12, lOTb. Since then 
pian.s have been drawn up for the Calcutta 
















Renoir, one ot the 

reslival. which is now in its 
3 ne at Bombay to begin 

In a single year more than 200 international 

film festivals are held ^ medium^ 

Thiti i*? a testimony to the nlm meaium s 

strength and popularity. ''®nVlSS 

varying degrees of pre.stige and by and la g 
can fie divided into two broad categoric. 
which offer prizes and the 
The prize offering festivals can either te excm 
sive or non-exclusive, meaning that the mms 
entered for the exclusive Rivals Ttlw 
have been shown at any other festival before 
and most festivals of this type also insist on 
films only a year old. These stipulations 
severely rWtrict the; choice of the festival com¬ 
mittee. And as a result the less prestigious 
festivals like ours in Delhi cannot hope for the 
best of the year’s crop. The position of the 


Jean CoctoauV THE BEAUTY AND THE BEAST 


nnn^Yclusive vet prize giving festivals is much 
better. The organisers of siich festivals have 
a wider choice and can hope to attract film¬ 
makers prominent on the world map. In a 
OT less similar comfortaWe position are the 
fpcstivals which do not offer prizes. 

Mo.«!t international film festivals from 
screening the most recent and current films mso 
Mirtions like retrospectives, information 
and tributes. The exclusives also ran a 
section The last Delhi festival had had besides 
main or competitive section, a market 
tion an information section and retrospectivM. 

NoVnays a new kind of festival is galn- 
ins in noDularitv Bom out of protest against 
the conventions and conservatism of the 

Establishment, the Jre 

called lav stress on off-beat cinema, 'ni^ are 
also tributes and revival of classics. The Berli 








Japan'* NAGISHA OSHIMA (Extreme RipM) at a Rashtrapatl Bhavan recepUofi 
durinfl the Delhi feeUval 


Darallel is known as the International Forum of 
Young Cinema. The nomenclature is clear enough 
to understand the attitude of its organisers. Not 
that their preference is for directors young in 
age. But they recognise that the cinema is 
a young medium, a medium still growing. The 
parallel festivals though of recent origin have 
already become sort of a movement nurturing 
a thoroughly non-conventional, non-conformist 
approach towards cinema and at these forums 
one can hope to see films projecting strong 
poiitical themes, films projecting an entirely 
personal view of the world and in fact almost 
any film artistically and aesthetically valid even 
if it does break this or that norm of so-called 
conventions. In other words a reject from a 
major festival like Berlin or Cannes on grounds 
other than artistic may easily find a place at 
the parallels. 

There is another type of festivals—^London, 
New York, Chicago and San Francisco — which 
draws upon the prize winners of the various 
European festivals and also arranges the usual 
retrospectives and tributes. London and New 
York offer no prizes, but the other two do. 
Coming at the close of the year and after having 
had the opportunity of observing the major 
festivals in Europe the organisers of these 
festivals not only can exercise? a wider choic'e, 
they can also be very selective. There is also 
a package chosen by the director of the festival 
reflecting his personal pi-eferences. 

In India the first international film festival 
was held in 1952. Since then the country has 
seen four more festivals but the impact made 
by the first on both film lovers and film-makers 
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it with an overdose of sex 
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is yel to be surpassed. To the general and 
average filmgoer in India the world of foreign 
films has all along, and to a very large extent 
even now, meant films from Hollywood and 
Great Britain, mainly the first. Though the 1952 
fc.stival was our first vigorous contact with the 
world (;inema, the work wa.s taken up earlier 
in Bombay, but mainly in Calcutta, by the 
Bombay and Calcutta Film Society. Satyajit 
Ray was one of the pioneers of the film 
society movement. The film societies since 
those first challenging days have ^n 
instrumental in introducing to audiences here 
masters such as Bergman, the post-war national 
cinemas such as the Polish and new styles such 
as the French nouvelle vague. The idea of film 
festivals in India has also emerged from i^e 
film society movement. At the time of the 1952 
festival the Calcutta Film Sociey was freely 
■consulted bv the Government officers respons¬ 
ible for the* festi»^al. 

This w'as in recognition of the role the 
Society has -been playing in expanding the 
8 knowledge of worjd cinema in India. In 1948 


Jean Renoir, the celebrated French film-maker, 
came to India and Calcutta to make The 
River" The then Joint Secretary of Calcutta 
Film Society, Chidananda Dasgupta, records 
the indifference shown to Renoir by the film¬ 
makers and film journalists of Bengal. This 
attitude was not out of any chauvinistic pride. 
It was the result of rank ignorance of world 
cinema. 

The Calcutta Film Society invited Renoir and 
later, such other film celebrities as Pudovkin, 
Cherkasov and John Huston for talks. Satyajit 
Ray had not yet then become a film-maker. 
But he and others in the film society had 
strongly felt the usefulness of an exchange of 
ideas which together with the members’ con¬ 
tinued exposure to the best in world cinema 
helped towards the betterment of film under¬ 
standing in this country. 

Came the 1952 festival and Indian 'audi¬ 
ences had the opnortunitv to see films like 
Vittroi de Sica’s the Bicycle Thiej and 
Miracle in Milan and Roberto Rosselini’s Open 
City, Rome — the cream of Italian neo-realism. 


A weiw from SOLARIS, an entry at the Calcutta featival 



For the first time Indian cinema-goers also 
became aware of another Asian country on the 
cinema map that is Japan. Rasho Mon, Akira 
Kurosawa’s celebrated film, was then on its way 
back borne after winning laurels in the West. In 
fact our acquaintance with Kurosawa began 
almast at the same time a.s the West’s. 

The 1952 fe.stival was an eve-onener to our 
film-makers. Bimal Roy made T>o Rwha Zamin 
in 1R.53 which recorded the p'ight of a farmer 
turned rickshawalla. And two vears later 
Satvajit Ray made Pniher Pnnchali. The 
Indian cinema has suddenly become cinematic 
and comparable to the best in the world. 
Ritwik Ghatak and Mrinal Sen who had till 
made some films on the conventional pattern 
also broke new ground, the first with Aiantrik 
(19.58) and the latter with Raixhe Shravan 
(1960). Ray continued .to .surprise us with his 
artistic ability. The Italian neo-realism had cer¬ 
tainly influenced Ray, Ghatak and Sen. The 
^n^U cinema became the Indian cinema as 
worm audiences began to appreciate the 


mastery of Ray. 

The 1961 International Film Festival. 
India’s second, was nowhere near 1952’s in 
scope and organisation and was in many ways 
a failure, thanks to bureaucratic mismanage¬ 
ment. Fortunately the impact made by the 1952 
festival continued and not only Sen and Ghatak, 
other promising film-makers in Bengal also 
surfaced and Ray had already then reached a 
towering height. 

The 1965 festival was conceived in a tetter 
way and was comparatively well organised. 
Indian audiences were introduced to the new 
Italian cinema of Antonioni: the introspective 
study of the individual who cannot communi¬ 
cate. Film buffs raved over and debated for 
hours on end the merits of his L’Aventura. 

The 1969 festival came and went with 
officialdom again ruling the roast. Till now in 
scope, organisation and the money sf)eni the 
1974-75 festival has been the biggest with a 
main competitive section and the other sections 
— market, information and retrospective One 
need not go into the details of the bungling that 
marked this festival at almost every stage. The 
distribution of favours which grossly affected 
genuine film-goers was perhaps the most mark¬ 
ed in this festival. And although nearly 300 
films, including shorts, were exhibited at the 
Festival, the quality and standard of selection 
left much to be desired. The effort that went in 
getting so many titles is certainly praiseworthy. 
Nevertheless, what is of relevance is not how 
many films, but how many good film.s ? 

The Delhi festival was the third competi¬ 
tive film fe.stival in India. The lack of .sufficient 
respon.se from prominent film-makers is under¬ 
standable. Being exclusive and not yet having 
attained the prestige nf Cannes, Venice or 
Berlin, producers and directors are naturally 
reluctant to bring their more prestigious films 
to Delhi. For another thing although film is an 
art it also has to .sell. But how in India the 
foreign distributor and film-maker can find a 
market. The business side of many an inter¬ 
national film festival is a feature of its attrac¬ 
tion. A first prize or a critics’ choice may bring 
in for the producer a worthwhile business deal. 
Oriented as we are to Holljrwood and to Britain 
having allowed them for years, mainly the first, 
a virtual monopoly, how can we hope to attract 
film organisations such as Unijapan and 
Unifrance? In a chat with this v.'riter a few year? 
ago the Cultural Affairs-in-charge at the Polish 
embas.sy in New Delhi regretted that Film 
Polski, the distributors of Polish films, had not 
been able to negotiate any worthwhile business. 
The only film distributors of a socialist countrv 
here is Sovexport and even they have not been 
able to make much headway. 

Government sponsoi-ecl festivals nect'.ssarilv 
are a very big affair, even money-wise. The 
projected Festival of Festivals at Bombay in 
January next has a budget of Rs, 10 lakhs, anrl 
on that scale the Calcutt.i festival budget is a 
very modest one of only Rs. .3 lakh.s, thoutih no 
one will te surprised if it trxceeds that figitre. g 



'The Death” In Bergman't the SEVENTH SEAL 


Much more quiet and much less budget heavy 
are the festivals soonsored by the film societies. 
The Federation of Film Societies have organised 
manv such film programmes to acquaint its 
members with the work of a director or a repre¬ 
sentative selection of films from a particular 
country. Just before the Calcutta festival 
began, the Federation has held a festival of films 
from Mexico, featuring four films by Luis 
Bumiel, one of the acknowledged masters. While 
the film societies can claim that their nouvelle 
vague festival made, as Chidananda Dasgupta 
has observed, “a lasting impact on the work 
of Mrinal Sen, giving his style a new distinction 
and setting it apart from Satyajit Ray’s”, the 
lUt)l festival in India, coming two years after 
the spectacular' breakthrough made by Truffaut 
and others at Cannes in 1959, did not contain 
a single Godard or a single Truffaut. One need 
not go into the reasons for such a conspicuous 
absence. It may have been official ignorance or 
again the Frenchmien’s understandable unwill¬ 
ingness to send films to an unknown place like 
(jidia The stress on competition introduced 
from the next that is the third international 
film festival hardly improved the situation 
which remain-s unchanged. 

Satyajit Ray has obseived, “If we are to 
have an international film fe.sth’al in India, I 
firmly believe that they should be planned on 
10 the lines of Chicago or San Francisco" So far 


as our main festival Is concerned it does not 
seem that his advice has been accepted. How¬ 
ever, the present Calcutta festival and the 
Bombay Festival of Festivals are departures , 
from routine and the plan to have a market 
section also in Bombay may be an allure¬ 
ment to many film producers abroad. But then 
again the question reroain.s, do we really have 
a potential market for foreign films V Or how 
good is that potential? In the Delhi festival 
while there were near riots for seeing a fi^lm 
like The Godfather, empty halls greeted the 
films of Charlie Chaplin. 

Again merely agreeing to the idea of non¬ 
exclusive, non-competitive festivals may not 
bring the desired result. The Calcutta festival is 
an example. A festival is not worth its name 
until it can attract some (»f the famed and the 
most discussed film-makers. The Calcutta 
festival’s selection also i.s unsatisfactory. For 
instance Kurosawa’s Lower Depths has been 
included in the programme. The name of 
Kurosawa adds prestige to the festival but why 
a film which he made nearly 17 years ago? 
Apparently the selection has been lopsided: 
And many will not disagree that quite a few 
films includefi in the programme are not of 
festival standard. One wonders why? 

Our festival organi.sers must also have to 
bear in mind the need for a close relationship 
Vietween film festivals and the informed audi- 



Satyajit directing Satya Banerjt in his latest film JANARANYA Pix : TARAPADA 8ANERJEE 


ence. Thp Delhi walk-out on Chaplin i? a pointer. 
Tn Bombay, too, some shows had (rr be rlo.sed 
down because the audience craze for ‘A’ films 
was too overwhelming to control At everj' 
festival alterations in the programme cannot be 
ruled out. At Delhi the alterations were 
received by the audience with extreme rude¬ 
ness. Film festivals^ therefore, in this country, 
for a long time to come, must have to depend 
on and be oriented tow'ards the informed 
audience. 

Many film festivals often throw surprises: 
The nouvelle vague in Cannes 1959 or Ray’s 
Pother Panchali at the same place four years 
earlier. All the Indian film festivals taken 
together are yet to give us such a surprise. 

Film festivals not only provide a chance to 
learn what Is happening on the world film scene 


they also provide a meciine ground for an 
exchange of ideas and, as Ray ha.s put it, an 
exchanp; of notes among film-makers. Seminars, 
discussions and even a casual conversation with 
people whose art and business the cinema is, can 
be a stimulating experience. Seminars featured 
in the last three international film festivals of 
India and were conducted with a varying 
degree of success. In Calc\itta, too. a seminar 
has been organised on "Cinema of Social 
Relevance”. In some festivals abroad there is 
also opportunity for a direct "confrontation” 
between the director and his audience. In India’s 
existing conditions of the cinema business, this 
mav be too much to ask for. But one hopes 
such forums as seminars for expressing one’s 
views and listening to others’ shall continue to 
remain part of India’s film festival .scene. 



KNOW YOUR 
NUTRITION-l 


All people without exception want to maintain 
a healthy body, a glowing skin and a stream¬ 
lined figure at all ages and stages of life. The 
secret of it lies in realizing the importance of 
good food in adequate amounts for the preserva¬ 
tion of health and also solving the practical 
problems of human nutrition both in health 
and disease. There is no reason why this know¬ 
ledge should remain the prerogative of the 
privileged few who specialize in it, as the 
knowledge of nutrition can easily be acquired 
and applied to everyday life in every household 
to pro\'ide better nourishment to all members of 
the family. So here is nutrition in a nutshell 
for you. 

For the sake of convenience the nutrients 
are broadly classified into three Categories. 

1. tlnergy living nutrients. 

2. Body building nutrients. 

3. Protective nutrients. 

And last but important — water. 

Under energj' giving nutrients we have 
carbohydrates, fats and proteins. Under body 
building foods we have protein and minerals, 
eg.: calcium and iron. And under protective 
foods we have vitamins and minerals. And last 
of all water which is es.sential for the body. 
The adult body consists of about 00% of water ! 

Before we go into the energy foods it is 
better to know why such a fuss is made of 
energy. The amount of energy required is mea¬ 
sured in terms of calorie (it’s easier to calculate 
12 the requirements with a unit of measurement). 


In simple terms it means the amount of fuel 
required to do the work in the body e.g.: 
burning of food once it is eaten; just as gas is 
retjuired to cook the food on the stove ! Energy 
is also required for growth during childhood 
and adolescence and later to maintain the body. 
The amount of energy required varies according 
to (1) Age, (2) Sex, (3) Physical activities, 
(4) Physiological conditions and (5) Basal 
Metabolic rate. The latter is the energy required 
for the involuntary functions of the Wiy, like 
the functions of heart, lungs and other organs 
w'hich carry on even when we are asleep or 
resting. 

Prom birth up to adolescence the energy 
requirement increases with an upward trend. 
This is mainly because energy is required for 
building up the body. Once we reach adulthood 
the energy requirement stabilizes and with 
further advancement of age it decreases. This 
is one of the major reasons why we should 
restrict the amount of food intake as the body 
cannot utilize all of it. The excess is converted 
into fat tissues and is deposited in the wrong 
places giving the middle-age spread much before 
one has reached that age. Women due to their 
smaller build require Ijsser amount of energy 
than men. But during conditions like pregnancy 
and lactation their energy requirement goes up. 
A person engaged in manual labour requires 
much more energy than the person wiio works 
at an office. According to the physical activities 
one has to learn to adjust the food ihtalM. An 


adult woihan of 25 yearg doing sedentary work 
needs about 1800 to 1900 calories a day while 
an adult man doing same kind of work requires 
around 2200 to 2300 calories per day. 

The energy required by the body is pro¬ 
vided by the energy yielding foods whidi con¬ 
tain carbohydrates, fats and proteins. Carbo¬ 
hydrates when burnt in the body give 4 calories 
per gm. (i.e., if we burnt 1|5 teaspoonful of 
sugar in the body if would give 4 calories). The 
carbohydrates in food are starch, sugar and 
cellulose. But of these the human body is able 
to utilize only the starch and sugar for energy 
purposes and cellulose is used for the roughage. 
Cellulose is found only in the vegetable foods. 
Starch as most of us are already aware of is 
found mainly in cereals, i.e., rice, wheat, com, 
jowar, bajra, etc., pulses, viz.: all the dais, grams 
and beans and also in root vegetables' like 
potabies, tapioca, yam (suran) sweet potato, 
etc. Sugar is found in most of the fruits, sugar¬ 
cane and beetroot. Besides providing energy, 
carbohydrate.s play a very important role in 
the metabolism of other nutrients. Hence it is 
impo.ssible to live without carbohydrates. 

Amongst us Indians, the staple food being 
cereals we consume a lot of stafch which during 
the later years of life tends to give us the 
unsightly bulges. A hundred gram of any 
cereal gives about 350 to 375 calories, i.e., a 
chappati made of one oz. of atta (2 lbs. of flour) 


without ghee rives a. little over hundred 
Calories. Two tablespoonful of uncooked rice 
when cooked gives about the same amount of 
calories, while a slice (medium) of bread will 
give you around 90 calories. One tablespoonful 
of sugar gives 20 calories. 

Pulses have almost the same caloric con¬ 
tent but one does not consume them in large 
quantities. A medium-sized' potato gives you 
around 90 calories and potato chips or wafers 
much much more. 

Among fmits, banana needs special men¬ 
tion as it gives 80 calilOOg, A medium-sized 
banana will give around 120 to 140 calories. 
Other fruits rich in carbohydrates are grapes, 
mangoes, chikku and all the tinned fruits. 
Most of the vegetables other than those men¬ 
tioned earlier have negligible amounts of carbo¬ 
hydrates. So they can be eaten without a second 
thought to the waistline. We might as well com¬ 
plete the list with the alcohols! A bottle of 
beer (4% alcohol) gives 200 cals. One oz. f .30 ml) 
of brandy, rum, gin or whisky (32% alcohol) 
gives 75 calories. Heavy wines like )>ort and 
sheriy for 3J ozs. i.e., i gla.ss gives around 120 
calories. Table wines like champagne gives 75 
calories for § glass. Higher the alcohol content 
more the calories! 

Next time we shall discuss the other energy 
vielding foods. 

— TJMA KUMBSPA. 
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Join the T-*ot — this old exhortation takes on a new dimension 
with the Grand Prix Tennis championship that all of Calcutta has 
been watching or imbibing or participating in. in one way or 
another, over the post week. For now you are called upon to 
ioin the T-shirt set.at Old Gold stall that sports them in all colours 
and has bean initiated by tennis-star wife Brenda Mul»r|ea, 
is a well-known apparel designer in her own right. Our rnMels 
on these pages, too, are prominent on the tennis *®®"® ““ Cnir^ 
deep Mukeriea and Leslie Hartnett make a great doubles pair and 
in their turn promote another duo. T-shirts and tennis. J^ese 
T-shirts are as uni-sex as tennis is, and you spend only thirteen 
rupees to get one and have a fabulous look and swagger in oft 
court before admiring eyes. 
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‘I’ll bet young Natalie’s mighty relieved,’ I 
said. ‘She was always afraid something dread¬ 
ful would happen to him.’ 

Stu laughed. ‘Oh, she’s relieved all right 
He’s promisra to marry her. But she’s bloody 
angry with you for getting him into the mess 
and nearly ruining her love life.' 

‘I expect I’ll survive. The others are O.K., 
. then — David ?’ 

‘They’re all fine. Still at Wolfenbuttel but 
they’ll be flying back to Bruggen tomorrow as 
per your instructions. The aircraft is being 
repainted and remodified now.’ He paused. 
‘They were all mighty worried about you. David 
particularly tried to spot if you had gotten out 
of the building but couldn’t see a thing for all 
the smoke and flame. He came back mighty 
despondent. The place was smashed to fine 
dust, they say, and the pictures .show what a 
helluva mess it’s in. No one could have sur¬ 
vived.’ 

'They were nicely cremated as per orders.’ 
I ground out, ‘and the boys nearly, caui^t me, 
too. If Kelly hadn’t first hit the upper floors 
instead, I’d have been incinerated, so it was a 
lucky, if rotten aim. Now I can bless him for it. 
You’re not courtmartialling him for losing his 
aircraft, are you ?’ 

‘We’re thinking about it,’ Stu growled. 
‘There’ll be a court of inquiry, though.’ 

‘Well, he and Nick saved my life and in so 
doing saved NATO’s bacmu’ I patted the pre¬ 
cious briefcase. 

'Tell me about it,’ Stu said, pouring out 
more PUs. 1 told him. His face was grey when 
1 had. finished and' his comment mono^llable. 
‘Christ!’ 

‘Now 1 have to get back to London. To¬ 
night. It’s all arranged, 1 take it ? You got the 
message ?’ 

He nodded. ‘You always wanted to fly in a 
Harrier, Bob. Now’s your chance. Everything’s 
laid on. We had a call from London to get you 
back as fast as possible — alive.’ 

‘Thanks very much,’ 1 said drily. 'I’ll 
phone London now to tell them I’ve got this 
far.’ Sills was at the other end of the line when 
I got through. He sounded old, tired and 
:16 dispirited, but brightened up a little when he 


heard the treaty had survived the holocaust. 
‘Get it back here — fast 'Hie Cabinet's holding 
an all-night sitting.’ 

‘What the heU for?’ 

‘Russia’s issued a strong formal protest at 
today’s_er-incident’ 

Testerday’s, you mean.’ 

‘Go to hell, xou know what I mean,’ Sills 
sounded nasty. ‘Protests were delivered to us, 
Paris, Washington and Bonn within a couple of 
hours. They say they mean business. In fact, 
Warsaw Pact troops are already on the move 
towards the Czech frontiers with West 
Germany and in Thuringia. The only way we 
can stop them is to produce what you’ve got 
You’d better get cracking.’ He hung up. 

‘The farrier ready ?’ I asked Stu. 

‘On the tarmac, all warmed up. We’ll get 
you kitted up.’ 

Feeling like an astronaut in the helmet and 
flying gear, I shook hands with Sinclair before 
take-off. ‘Give my love to the boys. We’ll have 
that great eat-in as soon as I can shake the 
dust of London off my heels. O.K.?’ 

‘Good luck. Careful you don't run into any 
Migs over Eastern Germany. I hear they’re 
patrolling already.’ 

The Harrier pilot leaned over. ‘Not to 
worry, sir. We’ll be at 80,000 all the way.' 

4^ • * 

London’s misty orange glow at night was tak¬ 
ing on the murky half-tones of grey when we 
touched down rather lopsidedly in Green Park. 
A blue ring of police surrounded the aircraft 
as soon as it touched the grass, bubbled with 
dew, and two Si^rintendents escorted me to 
a waiting black Rolls Rotcc on the kerb out¬ 
side the R.A.P. Club in Piccadilly. As we got 
in, I saw the Harrier lumbering up in the 
lightening, yet overcast sky, to streak off 
straight back to base in Germany. His job was 
done. I tapped on the thick glass partition of 
the Rolls to indicate I was ready and we glided 
away. TraflBc was negligible, pedestrians 
invisible. It was too early for anyone, apart 
from patrolling policemen and all-nmt cabs, 
and within three minutes I was in Sills’ 
Belgrave Square house. He was even waiting 



in the narrow hall downstairs to greet ine in 
Us Fcsrelgn Office atit but there was no trace 
of the Anthony Eden elegance about him. The 
jacket was crumpled, the trousers baggy and 

r tted with cigar ash. He had not shav^ and 
hair looked as if it had passed through a 
whirlwind. Silently he led me up the thickly 
green carpeted S^snaped stairs to the room he 
called his office. His first glance, 1 noted, had 
been at the dusty black briefcase, and his eyes 
showed a momentary gleam of relief. He 
didn't even seem to take in the flying gear. 

‘Thank for the Rolls,’ I said when we were 
seated. 

‘Thank the Prime Minister,' he growled. 
'I’d have sent you a bloody bike. Or you could 
have walked across the park,’ he added 
ungraciously. 

I held my temper in check. He was 
obviously harassed by the Cabinet, tired and 
worn out with the strain of waiting for the pre¬ 
cious treaty and the vital protocol. Silently he 
held out a thin trembling white hand thickly 
crisscrossed with.blue veins. For a long, un¬ 
tenable twenty minutes he scrutinised the thick 
vellum volume which had already cost over a 
hundred lives but might save uncountable 
millions. His chest heaved with relief and his 
pale blue eyes stared at me from beneath shaggy 
brows, 

‘Good show, Craig. We can hold the Red 
bastards with this,’ He waved the treaty across 
his face, ‘The P.M. will be mighty relieved.’ 
He reached across, lifted the green scrambler 
phone to his ear and dialled. ‘It*s here.’ He 
spoke slacatto fashion into the mouthpiece and 
slammed the receiver down again. For a few 
brief moments he looked steadily at me, unsure 
of what to say. His brusque manner might 
only be a front, but he seemed determined not 
to let his heart say what he ought at a time 
like this. For myself, 1 preferred hi.s silence. 

'The Premier and Foreign Secretary want 
to see you .later,’ he said at last. ‘Meantime 
we’ll get you debriefed.’ 

‘Later,’ I said. ‘I’m shagged out. Besides, I 
want to tell Lynne I’m back.’ 

‘She’s been told,’ he .said gruffly. ‘But first 
things first. I’m tired, too.’ 

I couldn’t restrain myself. ‘Hard luck !' 

He sniffed. ‘Coffee and brandy will be 
brought to you.’ 

‘And breakfast ?’ 

‘And breakfast. You car. have the pai')er.s, 
too. See what your sensationalistic journalist’s 
mind can make of them.’ 

'They were all very predictable, of course. 
REDS BLAST 
POTSDAM 
PALACE 

blared the London World Telegram from its 
non-existent staff man in East Berlin. 

HUNDRED DIE IN BERLIN HOLOCAUST 
screamed the Doily Express in its black banner, 
while the Daily Mail blazoned its front page 
with 


SOVIET MJGS 
SLAUGHTER — 

120 DIE 

Without exception all carried the storv, 
with varying embellishments, of course, of the 
meeting of the two German governments and 
their wholesale death. All, too, speculated it 
had been a reunification summit and dragged 
out their- ‘exclusives’ of weeks ago to prove 
how right they alwavs were, forgetting in the 
process they had published denials and their 
own poohoos of any possibility of reunification 
talks at all. But then, all newspapers have 
extremely convenient memories. Everyone now 
scrambled on the same bandwagon to blame 
the Russians. The Mig 27s had been ‘positively’ 
identified The Times asserted, and ‘one can 
only draw the ine^apable conclusions’. The 
World Telegram even went so far as to suggest 
the slaughter might have been a very 'good 
thing anyway since, its leader writer com¬ 
mented, ‘it may well have prevented the re¬ 
birth of a new and Fourth Reich and the 
dreadful consequences for Europe as a whole. 

My debriefing was irritatingly thorough 
and took all day. I’d have preferred at rimes to 
suffer the whole episode again. By the tune 
Rills returned that night the report was ready 
for the Cabinet. ‘I think we've halted the 
Rus.sians in their tracks,’ he .said, with an 
attempt at brightnes.?. 'They're still making 
threatening noises, but it looks as if They’ll give 
in gradually. We've sent them photostats of 
the treatv protocol and though their telexed 
renlv still denied all knowledge, the tone Avas 
.subdued, even almost conciliatory.’ He smiled 
wrvly. ‘They’re still puzzled about 1ho.se Migs, 
though. They’re giving serious con.sideration to 
the thnucrht — which we planted in their thick 
Slav .skulls, by the w-ay — that it wa.s a Kroncke 
plan gone hellishlv astray. As you know, they 
w'cre going to replace him anyway if he didn’t 
play ball, or even if he did.’ He sat down 
heavily in hi.s delicate Queen .Anne chair and 
folded his hands purposeKillv in front of him. 

'The job’s finished, then ?’ 

‘To all intents and purposes. No further 
moves of Warsaw Pact troops have been report¬ 
ed all day and there are even signs of some 
withdrawal. But they’ve sealed off East 
Germany completely. You know that helicopter 
you downed?’ 

'Yes.' 

'Well, it crashed straight on to the Bran¬ 
denburg Gate and breached a hole in the Berlin 
Wall. They'll never put those pillars together 
again, nor those horsemen on top, but squads 
of bricklayers are repairing the bloody wall. 
This time the Berlin Wall will be for ever, 1 
imagine.’ 

‘For ever is a long time,’ I said. 

Sills was unrepentant. ‘Maybe. Until Bonn 
and Pankow start the whole thing over again. 
You know the Germans won’t rest until they’re 
totally reunified, until they get back the terri¬ 
tory they ceded to Poland. Meantime, Russia 
will go on growling like the hungry bear she is, 17 




THE NOVmf-SOUTH Hmm Mow wm • 
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SOUTH 

WEST. 

NORTH EAST 

Forquut 

Wolff 

Bianchi Hamman 

— 


1NT 

No 

No 

Obta 2^ 

2^ 

No 

3NT No 

No 

No 



Hamman's 1NT opaning was in tha Blua 
Club styla-erthar 16-17 points or 13-15 
with a club suit, 

Forquat. not normally tha playar to coma 
in on a wing and a prayar. must haaa 
assumad that his partnar would ba ablalo 
support ona of tha rad suits. Wasfa lailuia 
to doubla 6NT was axtraordinary considar- 
ing that North Amarica wara 46 IMPa bahind 
at tha tima. Altar a low dub load from EsA 
Bianchi n aada d an andplay lor aix tricks. 


This was ttia bidding at tha othar bdda: 
SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 
BHimanthai Balladonna Goldman Garoaao 


- 

- 

- 

1NT 

No 

No 

DMa 

No 

2^ 

No 

2NT 

No 

30 

No 

3NT 

No 

No 

DbM 

No 

No 

40 

No 

No 

DMa 

No 

No 

*No 



North's bidding, aflar South's waak taha- 
out. simply invitad thaaiia 
Four Oiamonda doublad was a hoio- 
cauat. Balladonna lad a spada. tha Ouaan 
losing to te King. Garozzo cashad #A and 
retumad VQ to dummy's Acs. Oaclacar 
triad to cash dubs but Waat ruffad tha third 
round and playad a saoond and tNrd haart 
forcing dummy to ruff. Whan Garozzo cama 
in with tha Aaa af diamonds, ha ladafourth 
club, promoting his partnar’s O 0-9. That 
maant four down; what tha Amaricana 
cali a talaphona numbarl 



CURLING is ona of four wintar aports laa- 
turad on Canadian 8-canls stunpa that 
supplamant the March sartas depicting 
summer sports. Tha issues are inlandad at 
advance publicity for tha Olympic Qaniaa. 
to be held at Montreal in 1976. They are 
printed by tha new latent image tachriiqua. 
in whi ch a hidden daaign. tha Oty wyte 
symbol of fiva hnkad cirdea* bacomaa 
viaibla whan tha itampa are hakf hori¬ 
zontally at aye laval. 

Curfing. wfiieh is bafiavad to have bean 
introduced into Canada by Soottiah aokHara 
serving with Qanatal Woifa» ia now ona of 
Canadi'a maal pofMilar aporM. 


though the Kremlin won’t do anyUiing but 
mutter in its collective beard while we have 
the whip hand. TTie U.S. is deploying mwe 
nuclear missiles over here, so the Pentagon t<rtd 
the P.M. — which is a violation of the Nixon- 
Brezhnev Pact of May 1972 — but Russia never 
intended to abide by their promises in the SALT 
agreement anyway, so the Americans are quite 
cynically shoving their latest nuclear weapons 
in which Russia can’t even begin to match. 
So, it’ll all blow over in a few weeks.’ 

‘You can release me then,’ I said purpose¬ 
fully. 

He waggled his head. 'Not for some time. 
It’s possible you could be taking my place here 
in due course. I’m more than ready to be put 
out to grass.’ 

‘About time,’ I interrupted nastily. ‘But 
you won’t find me on youf hot seat.’ 

‘The Foreign Secretary has already indi- 

Celled . . . * 

‘’To hell with the Foreign Secretary!’ 

He smiled enigmatically. ‘Don’t bet on it, 
Craig. This is often a very comfortable seat. 
Besides, moves are already under way....' 

‘Not on your sweet life, Brigadier/ I 
answered. But his Mona Lisa expression 

remained painted on his face. 

* * * 

Two weeks later, when most of the furore had 
died down, I thought I’d pop into the World 
Telegram to show my face. Only two days 
before. Sills had sent out a Press release stat¬ 
ing that the German security service had set 
me free — which was more than Sills had done 
— but I lived in the hope it wouldn’t be long 
before he did, even though I was living on two 
nice fat salaries. 

The event didn’t make the papers, not even 
the World Telegram. Fickle, fickle lot. 

Sawle, his shaggy red flame of hair flopping 
all over his face, feet up on the desk as usual 
and telephone glued to one ear, showed scant 
interest in my arrival. ‘I’m back,’ I grinned. 

‘Christ Almighty!’ 

‘What’s wrong with you?’ 

‘I’ll show you what’s wrong with me,’ he 
snapped. He went to the daily file of World 
Telegram and slashed open the front page of 
each issue for weeks past. ‘That’s what’s wrong. 
No name on any of our splashes. You missra 
the greatest story of the bloody century, the 
biggest story of your four-letter life,’ he shout¬ 
ed, bitterly petulant. ‘It was the most pub¬ 
licised, most fantastic, most dramatic eye- 
witnesser in any reporter’s life and you weren’t 
bloody there to cover it for us. 

‘You’re four-letter fired, man. Fired.’ He 
stood there like a miniature Thor, red hair 
tos.sed back, arms akimbo. 

I smiled my toothpaste smile at him, quite 
mirthlessly, turned on my heel and left wonder- 
boy to his furious thougnts. 

Sills would wilfully have brought this 
about, I thought ruefully, and he’d be waiting 
to give me the same old spiel again. 

And I’d fall for it 

THE END 
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“Look, .1 don’t think the Institute can do any* 
thii^ for anyone. Yes, I suppose you can say 
Uiey'U learn about camera angles. But so can 
anyone who's work^ in a couple of films. The 
Poona Institute is certainly useful for technical 
people and it is in this sphere that, 1 think, they 
should concentrate.” Laxmi Chhaya shifted her 
position on the bed. “1 don’t mean to say there 
are no good artistes from Poona. There’s Jaya, 
for example. She’s very good. But, by and large, 
they’ve all got to go through the grind of actual 
films on actual sets”. 

We were talking in her hotel suite, not so 
roomy now, with nameless people hanging about 
and Mithu Mukherjee bursting through a sweat¬ 
shirt. ’They are friends, apparently. Pqr Mithu, 
this is a good thing, because she’s made so many 
enemies in Bombay. Right now, they were both 
in Calcutta, Mithu looking up her friend and 
Laxmi enjoying an off-day from shooting. 

What film are you working on, now ? 

"Film.? Well, I’ve got a lot of films in hand. 
This one is a Calcutta-based production. It’s 
called “Aarambh”, directed by Gyan Kumar. 
Ananda Shankar composes music. No, I don’t 
play the lead, but it’s a big chunk of a role and 
I think I’ll do well. Raakesh Pandey is the hero 
and Rama Vij has the main romantic interest. 
But the story is such that a lot of characters 
have important parts to play. 

"I am doing the lead in a Gujarati film, with 
Jpendra Trivedi. He’s tops there. I am a 
Gujarati, so there’s no language problem. Not 
that I have that problem with Marathi, I’ve 
done a few films in that language. I’ve also acted 
in an Assamese film, beside dancing in Tamil, 
Telegu, Kannadese and Malayalee films. Only 
sometimes language becomes a problem. But 
I’ve always liked to rely on expressions rather 
than words. 

“I’m a pretty old hand at films. I started out 
when I was barely .seven years old in a film 
called “Talaaq”. It had Rajendra Kumar and 
Kamini Kadam in the lead. After that there was 
a long gaf). My fjaients didn’t like the idea. In 
fact, I did that role only with the help of some 
people who thought T had something in me. You 
see, ever since I was a kid, I loved music, 
dancing and mimicry. I’ve won lots of prizes 
in school. 

“I took up dancing seriously after school. 
Actually, it was an inborn talent (even if I say 
so myself) and I just developed it. But then I 
found that the film offers that came were all for 
dancing roles. I did my best, but then there isn’t 
too much satisfaction in not doing anything else 
but playing to a tune. I started getting major 
roles only about seven or eight years ago. It 
started with the film, “Duniya” to "Izzat” and 
then on to some comedy roles. 

“I’m quite at ease in comedy, but I'd like to 
do dramatic roles. I've had no formal training in 
acting, but I observe people in any case, I 
think life itself is the greatest teacher. 

“Right now, things are looking up. I ve got 
the lead in a Hindi film and there are eight 
already on the sets. Negotiations for three more 


One has to 
have luck 

are on, so things are looking up. Actual^, what 
one needs is a lot of luck That is the ultimate 
factor. A person can be very talented but unless 
there’s luck, nothing goes. And frankly, I haven’t 
had any share of luck. Things had seemed to 
look up when a dance number, “Maar dlya Jaye 
ya Chhod diya Jave”, caught on with the audi¬ 
ences. I’ve even had a song written on me. But, 
as I told you, one has to have luck. 

“I’d love to act in a Bengali movie. Now that 
I’m here, T hone there will be filmmakers 
interested in casting me In their films. I’ve talk¬ 
ed to a few people — let’s see what happens.” 

Is there anything else in your life besides 
acting ? 

"Oh yes. I can sing. In fact, I think I can 
sing quite well. Whenever I attend any kind of 
function. I’m asked to sing. If I hadn’t taken 
to acting, I think I’d have been a singer”. 

Why don’t you sing in films — ai lea.st for 
your own dance numbers ? 

“No — then I don’t think I’d be doing 
justice to my acting career. One can’t divide 
one’s attention I want to make it as an actress 
first. I'd like to do lead roles in as many films 
as ix)ssible. Only then will I think about sing¬ 
ing. I know’ there are instances of actresses 
singing their own songs. But look at the trouble 
Sulakshana Pandit i.s facing. She is a heroine 
in several films, but in how' many film.s is she 
singing ?” 

The argument was not very conv incing, but 
by then Laxmi had gone on to another subject, 
w'hich I later discovered was her favourite — 
religion. As she extolled the virtues of prayer 
— and how religious the South Indians are 
fthey burn incense even in the make-up rooms 
and put tilak.s on their forehead) — I remem¬ 
bered her casual remarks : “I w>ant to enjoy life 
now. Marriage ? Haven’t even thought of it. 
There’s a lot of time for that.” 

But the.end was even better "I’m totally 
against nudity in films — that is the kind of 
semi-nudity one sees on screen. And I’d never 
do what some i^eople do for roles. If I’m invited 
to do a film, I’ll be delighted. But I don’t believe 
the ca.sting couch is the only wav to stardom”. 

While the latter part is so sensitive an issue 
that one can give her the benefit of the doubt, 
the former w'as certainly the la.st straw. She’s 
been in and out of skimpy outfits in mo.«t of her 
dance numbers. But that is, perhaps, w’hat 
showbiz is all about. 
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Clothes anytime and anywhere reflect the wearer’s 
personality, and there is some truth in the slogan ‘clothes 
make a woman*. Leetu Shivdasanj, photographed here, 
takes her clothes seriously and manages quite successfully 
to reflect her personality — cool and demure. She creates 
her own clothes like she also does the interior tor her home. 

She's one who goes m lor a mixture of east and west. 
To sport western ensembles is no problem with looks like 
hers, but then looking Indian is equally easy for her. She's 
a well^settled housewife though one would never believe 
that this young, gay chick could be married. “I love my 
husband, my dog and rny home * she says, "but I am not 
too sure of the sequence !" she adds mischievously. 

(1) Sitting at home and entertaining a tew friends, 
remain casual in striped cotton blouse Red buttons add a 
fancy touch, while lace yoke and sleeves make it a "day" 
affair. 

(2) Ready to go out shopping ? Quick, come-on-over- 
for-coffee invitation ? This three-piece outfit in bright yellow 
comprises polyester cotton jersey, shirt, double knit 
polyester cotton flared trousers, and a short knitted sltp-on 
in yellow and black for relief. 

(3) A small get-together means a weeny elegant. Leetu 
dons a maxi made of panels of raw silk. The short top is 
printed jersey tied at the waist. 

TEXT: Latita Uttamaingh 

PtX : Anil Modi. 





khacisbaat 


The filin-star procession for 
collecting funds for famine 
and flood relief was a ter¬ 
rific success! Spearheaded 
as it was by Dilip Kumar, it 
could not be otherwise. And 
it’s not that he, like some 
others (especially a female) 
I could name, merely took 
all the limelight by giving 
speeches or shaking fists to 
awaken a sleeping public 
into giving their best to a 
good cause. He went out 
there, his was the first truck 
to roll out and the last one 
to come home. 

Tirelessly, he stood leaning 
over the truck-rails im¬ 
ploring the masses, and 
with him stood wife Saira, 
in plain white clothes and 
^akhee in a simple sari and 
hair pulled back in a busi¬ 
nesslike way. Jalal Agha and 
Saira’s mother were in this 
truck too. 

The unexpected thunder¬ 
showers towards the evening 
did not stop this particular 
group of people who were 
soaked to the skin, and mak¬ 
ing use of the clothes that 
were being thrown into the 
van, to keep the wet out! 
The next day, I hear, 
Raakhee was down with high 
temperature and laid in 
for three days. Doesn’t it 
.sound unfair, that when 
filmstars are made the tar¬ 
gets of attack all the time, 
they are the first people to 
be approached during a 
crisis like this....and they 
unstintingly give their full- 
f'.st co-operation ? 

Most stars, of course, who 
came to the meet at Shivaji 
Park to announce their 
donations, could not 
.spotted later, some said, in 
the trucks. Some of them 
went home early in the 
afternoon. And as regards 
a particular lady who is al¬ 
ways in the forefront at such 
functions, where she is call¬ 
ed upon to speechify and 
preside, she was nowhere 
to be seen. ’WTiat happened ? 
Obviously she only relishes 
the glory’ her “position” 
brings her! 

Dev Anand and ^enat 
Aman who are swinging 



along again, now that Zeenie jg Dimple the next "rebel” 
is back from her second jq return to films, in the 
foreign location in two tradition of Raakhee? It 
months, earned on in an- jij^ely. She has re- 

other quarter, a passionate j^uiously fought down her 
campaign for funds. At least post-confinement wei^t, 
to the public eye, nothing cut her hair, slickened up 
is amiss tween Zeenie and with mod clothes once again 
her Dev — but then what and had started making her 
are stars worth, if they can- neck-breaking car jaunts 
not put on a coyer on the within a fortnight of having 
real state of affairs? That her baby, whilst hubby was 
reminds me. Amitabh and away abroad. Once he came 
Jaya could not te seen with back, she started visiting 
the campaign; in any case, his sets and hanging arouna 
Jaya couldn t possibly sit for the day. And if this isn't 
through the ordeal in her a sly way to get ba(^ to the 
condition! filmi scene. Td like to know 

what is? 


Of the Kabir-Protima break¬ 
up, I think Proti is the 
sadder of the two — after 
all no woman, however 
gutsy and bold and uncon¬ 
ventional she may be, would 
like to be walked-out on by 
her man! Of course, there 
are the usual jet-set promis¬ 
es, like, “We still continue 
to be friends, and there is 
no bitterness among us, etc.” 
Wonder they don’t profess 
love for ekch other in spite 
of the breakup and the entry 
of Parveen into Kabir’s 


scene! 

It has become the biggest 
fad of all times — this reli¬ 
gious wrap-around that film- 
folks are going alrout with. 
First Premnath, Goldie, and 
Sunil TXitt turn Sadhus, 
and promote all kinds of 
guack-babas : and then ^the 
super-duper succe.ss of “Jai 
Santoshi Maa” has stirred 
into the hearts of the most 
agnostic females, the “vrat’’ 
mania! A "vrat” observed 
for Santoshi Maa is said to 


bring about in.stant wish 
fulfilment. The hallowed day 
for this is Friday — so on 
that day you’ll see many- 
filmi females doing a joint- 
vrat, and having :i ball of a 
time, if you ask me ’ It is 
the same scene — a gaggle 
of gossiping women drawn 
together not by loads of food 
and drink or cards this time, 
but bv the readings of the 
Maa’s' legend. Good for 
them, if it means one weekly- 
off from their bawdry 
pleasures! 23 









ARIES (March 21 — April SQ Though 

_ certain professional problems may make you 

tfSOBBSiW worried, one of . your associates will come 
^•DlTWr forward to solve the problem and enable 
I you to meet tne crisis. In service, competition indicated, 
i Businessmen, travel may fpifif your aspirations. Bachelors, 
your friends may act against you. Girls, guard your position 
and name. Ladies, you may not be able to meet both the 
ends. 

TAURUS (April 21 — May 20) In service 
differences with seniors may keep you 
depressed. Businessmen, tax problems will 
AA Iceep yop worried throughout the week. 
Professionals, your regular flow of income may be disrupted 
by one of your associates. Artistes, this Is time to find out 
who are your friends and who are your enemies. Ladies and 
girls, commitments should be avoided. 

GEMINI (May 21 — June 20) This week 
seems to be a rewarding one. Professionals 
TK and businessmen, you may acquire or 
develop a new friendship, ^ecutives, you 
v;ill meet a very influential person this week. Ladies, clouds 
of anxiety will disappear and consequent advantages are 
assured. Girls, success in competitive examination indicated. 
Bachelors, drive carefully. 

J 0 A CANCER (June 21 — July 21) You may not 

the desired encouragement in the social 
MNSOpn circle. But in service unusual opportunities 
^ may come. Businessmen, certain Important 

happenings and profitable travels indicated. Artistes, new 
contacts for you. Musicians, honour indicated. Ladies and 
girls, be calm and quiet — you may have to face certain 
allegations. 

LEO (July 22 — August 21) This week 
vHEs! greater prosperity in the domestic sphere is 
assured. In service you may have to shoulder 
responsibilities. Businessmen, you have 
a happy and relatively contented period ahead. Industrialists, 
tax problems may irritate you. Executives, transfer with pro¬ 
motion indicated. Professionals, honour for you. Girls and 
ladies, romance can be dangerous for you. 

a VIRGO (August 22 — * September 22) Many 
invitations and parties for you. In service 
differences of opinion with seniors indicated. 
Businessmen, your trade is likely to be affect¬ 
ed by certain governmental orders. Ladies, you are likely to 
enter into unwanted commitments and that Is why you should 
avoid romance and dealing with members of the opposite sex. 


Bachelors, avoid travelling. 

LIBRA (^tember 23 — Odober 22) This 
week the emotional side of your life will find 
in X Jn a favourable climate to develop. In service 
chances for which you have been waiting are 
likely to occur. Industrialists dnd businessmen, your income 
will register a steady rise. Ladies, Friday and Saturday are for 
outing and recreation. Girls and bachelors, a marriage proposal 
may materialise. 

SCORPIO (October 23 <— November 22) 

Your unyielding temperament may make you 
unhappy, in the domestic sphere caution is 
eCr needed. In service lack of sympathy among 
colleagues may dampen your spirit. Businessmen, you will be 
successful in most of your enterprises. Bachelor^ and girls. 


your marriage is 
towards religion. 


is not far off. Ladies, 


may be attracted 


M 


SAGITTARIUS (November 23--December 20) 

There is a possibility of pleasure trips this 
week. Professionals and businessmen, your 
^ ^ faculty of imagination will reap dividends. 
Industrialists, by pleasing words you may avoid a confrontation 
with the ta}( authority. Ladies and girls, have patience, your 
desire will be fulfilled very soon. 

o CAPRICORN (December 21 — Jamiaiy 19) 
This Is not the time to make any hasty decl- 
situation will change dramaticatly 
^ • in your favour after Wednesday. Executives, 
travel to a place of historical importance indicated. Business¬ 
men, the money you require will come to you. ProfessionaiSt 
litigation may end in your favour. Girls and ladies, health of 
your dear one may cause worry. 

nMP AQUARIUS (January 20 — Febniary 10) ' 
You are likely to receive a good news on 
fwn Friday. Executives, take care ^ile scrutinising 
any old record. Businessmen, steady progress 
in your commercial affairs assured. Professionals, an encourag¬ 
ing invitation for you. Ladies, you may have to Incur an extra 
expenditure for your friends. Girls, happy understanding with 
your dear one indicated. 

^ ^ PISCES (Fobruaiy 19 —• March 20) Chanoe 
KjgUfS fk better assured. In service popularity 

rnay be expected. Professionals, a lively week 
for you. Businessmen and Industrialists, nor>- 
cooperation from associates may make you worried. Artistes* 
new contacts for you. P.R. men, travel Indicated. Ladies, health 
of your children may not run well. Girls, a very happy love 
affair for you. 
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FILM FESTIVAU 

The cinema is the youngest art It is also 
the most universal in its appeal Indian 
directors, notably Satyajit Ray, have won 
awards at international film festivals 
which act not only as an exposition of 
the art of cinema in different countries, 
but also provide a meeting ground for 
film-makers from different areas, and ol 
different temperaments and attitudes. 
These can also act as stimulants to new 
talents as the 1952 international film 
festival in India, the first such festival in 
this country, proved. The last festival was 
held in Delhi early this year. An hiter- 
national film festival is now on in 
Calcutta. Pradipta Sen takes a look at the 
world of Indian festivals and comments 
on what is most suitable for tUa eomtry. 


EDITOR AVEEK SARKAR 












AZED CROSSWORD 

No. 146:-CHARADES’ 

The twelve aelerisked dvee lead to worda (one ol them hyphen¬ 
ated) which may be w>lit into two parta, each part (of one or more 
ay l i ab la a) bemg a aoperate word. Solvera muat enter a s ynonym 
or definition of each part in the apprcfiriate place in the diapram. 
the first at the fird rHimber in tront of the due, the second at the 
second. Numbers in brackets show hmgths of due answer and 
of the two definition parts, in that order. Example: KEDGEREE 
mioht be entered as BRISK and BIRO. RICKSHAW as HEAP and 
W<300. Two of the 'charades’ share the same second part (23). 

Competitors muat determine the B-lelter word leedino to 
6 D own and Si Dowhl for which no due is given but of which 
there should be adequate Indication alsewhere in the puzde. 

Chembeis TWenbeth Cwttuiv DMofmry, 1972 EffHion is re¬ 
commended but does not give 7(in tdabeler) end one Latin plural 
The answer to the clue to 12 end 44 may prove elusive to searchers 
in Chamben. who should try going to the circus. Unchecked 
letters in charade clue entriea may be arranged to spell WEE 
RICE FLAVOUR IN MENU. 

ACROSS 

Mid 1 Account a kiirokan arm aarious (B; 7,5) 

M2 and 44 Stiff collar c-conveyed a skin back (8:4.6) 

13 Exalted about higb-claas washing liquid (6) 

14 Put in Alcatraz, perhaps, confined to pern, is left (6) 
M7and21 Ac Old dagger blades flashing about a 

king (8:4.3) 

MS and 25 Wretched marm on trial, as it were, for 
uncooked porridge? (6; 5.8) 

ISBIue’sgot name for nothing, being u nwor t hy , old (6) 

23 Old rank golf-course needs trimming (4) 

*24 and ISGerman trouble involves destruction of old 
orb (12.6.5) 

28 Weed before one gets trees (4) 

29'Racy' friend of miller, supplying naughty tale? (4) 

*3Q end 28 AcSong. duM. with gravity, all about 
scriptural interpretation (8; 5. S) 

31 My roots may cause flies to die end wander in hell (6) 

*32 end 28 Pile of ioe mum's crushed in the while wine 
(7; 4.8) 

340ften told to rise, getting up I'd be all a wee fr m ss (3) 

36 One undresses, having retired—one should get this 
soon then (6) 

38 Old Jewish priest divides Catholic holy treasure <5) 

*98 Mid ISfve wasting disease, getting iller with pang, 
suffering (9; 4.7) 

42 Not pfopMty Bred, apprentios contifiuee unchanged (5> 

43 Agave, perhaps, twisted to make an anadam (8) 

*46 Mid 21 On Old gold coin, a guinea held by drunken 

toper (8:4.5) 

48 Ycmi have to confees. before fifty, moet complexions 
doCT) 

48Sex-appeel? Here's a god that’ll go after that (S) 


OeWN 

1 After hush, holy man soaks Mtames rising. Did Friar 

Tuck figure thereon? (13) 

2 Seaweed with which ling’s getting entwined (4) 
30ne used to travel without a drink? (4) 
4Laed8trounced—crowd put in deputies (9) 

5Depression grips one; it’s picking up slowly (5) 

*8 end 38 Dn See preembfe (8; 4.4) 



7 See daqueur. round, double up (8) 

SDeeert dropping last war-dub (4) 

8 Lancs and E^tand ericketer. one with family (4) 
*18mMl27lfsqufet in a tree, rest-If II give you covering (7; 5.4) 
11A long-legged spinner, he traps dnves misdirected {13.2 words) 
*20end48Bush, cube shaped, quite round inside (7.4,4) 
22Thundary pMiods? So kaepg in as dry, unhappily (9) 

23 Young lady and I shelter in church porch (7) 

33 Fish heads exchanged tor spinach substitute <S) 
aSOirected new media (5) 

37 Eastern vvHege chieftain (4) 

388^ tribe got scattered; 501 have brought up (4) 

41 Like Head's cupboard? Key conceals ultimate in flagellation (4) 
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ACROSS 

7. OS (Citroen model) m hat. 
12, Lee them mt cake'. 
Maria Antokiatfea; 15, E Rial. 
Fr.ainper; 15,b oi le d ago 
3i,aLali(n)(rev.): 

33 SX<p-en; 34, Southey 
p oem. 

DOWN 

i.F em ee 6 :3idipin 
muse (rev.); 4, F. Chopin. 
atudei , 5, p-red e t- er m ine; 

8 , Diefael i novel Sybil (not 
SIM!): 7, hone (1) end (2!); 

8 , Few D, )azz musician: 

22, hidden 5 IK.; 

24, gr-eet'i 2ineeninga: 

25, reseller. 


CHESS 

bf HARRY QOUMiaEK 


The InmicRtDls 

I had found myeeff in e piece whk;h. for 
cheae-pleyers. waa and Is the equivalent of 
Keats's Mermaid Tavern, which, you will 
remember, was the Elysium for poets. K 
wee in feet the Cafe de la Regence where, 
among others, Paul Morphy had played. 

Curiously enough, he was playing there 
again and his opponent was none other 
than Andre Derucen Phdidor who^ betwee n 
movee, was writing an overture. Nimzo- 
WitKh. too, wee there, engaged in an argu¬ 
ment with Tarrssch who wm alao arguing 
wKh Emsnuei Lasker. Alekhine was playing 
Cteablanca, but they were not speaking to 
other. Anderssen. with a bottle by his 
side marked Chess, was playing Tschigorin 
and Fischer seemed to be gmng advice 
from Slainitz-' Or was he giving it? 

'But whet.' I asked the attendant Mr tte. 
is Fischer doing here? He has not. shall we 


say. passed over.' ‘No. but to all intents and 
purposes he is dead since he hasn't played 
agamesinoe Reykiavik—in the living world, 
that IS. Of course he participeted in a 
double-round tournament here against the 
otM nine.’ 

'Hasn't he got an advantage through his 
Imowledge of modem opening theoryr 
'No. everybody here keeps up with it and 
Chemb'a Info rmet w ie better then a nythino 
they've got on earth.* 

ContlfNiallon Ol PoDitiDn Nd. 12 

From a game, Szmotan-Oareia Palermo. 
Caaeros, t874:-r4rk I:p3bp 1 p; 2b3p 
1; 1 p 1 p P 2 R; q P 1 B kt 3. P 2 B Q 3: 
2PlktlPP:R5K1. 

White won by 1. Q-R8. P x R. 2. B x Kt. 
P X B; 3 P-KS. P-B3, 3 Kl-Kt3 R-B2; 
5. P X R ch. K X R; 3 e X P. B X Br 7. R-KB1, 
lesigna. 












Yic^r fittie girls ar« growing into 
bMiHiftii young lad^- 
Th»y iiMd th* iwwttH-and-energy 
goodness of Anwl Butter. 

So pure. So rtoiirishing. 

Churned from thick, wholesome 
cream, it's the vitamin-rich food 
they’ll thrive on. 

Amul Butter. That's what 
nice little girls are. 
made of! 

utterly butterljfAw^ Marketed by 

Gujarat Co-operethre 
Milk Marketing Federation Ltd. 

Anand, Gujarat 









SUBROTOSIRKAR 


In the second week of August 1974, an obscure 
American pro named Bill Brown pulled off the 
biggest upset of the tennis year by shocking 
Rumanian Ihe Nastase, the reigning Grand Prix 
champion, (i—1, 6—1 in the first round of the 
Rothmans Canadian Open in Toronto. That win, 
probably the high-spot in Brown's playing 
career, was surely one of the factois which 
helt)ed raise his U S. ranking to numbcM’ in 
1974 from the 44th position he held the jirevious 
year — but in 1973 the bespectacled American 
had already become part of Indian tennis 
history. 

On October 15 that year, he was a contest¬ 
ant in the opening match of the first “open" 
tennis tournament in India. The records show 
that in this epoch-making encounter, Vijay 
Amritraj defeated W. L. Brown 6—3, 6—3. 
The place . The centre-court on the lawms of 
the Delhi Gymkhana in India's capital city. Tlie 
event: The Grand Prix Tennis Championships 
of India — which the players themselve.s pre¬ 
ferred to call, simply, the Indian Open. 

Playing after Pakhruddin Ali Ahmed, then 
President onlv of the All India Lawn Tennis 
Association, had inaugurated the meet, the 







Jack Kramar coa c aliiaJ 
tha Onad Mt of Taaola Maa 


Indian champion took just 51 minutes to win 
the match. He went on to justify his top seed¬ 
ing by clinching the $5,000 singles prize, beat¬ 
ing the up-and-coming Mexican, Raul Ramirez, 
in the semis and then veteran Au,stralian Mai 
Anderson in an engrossing, 200-minute final 
tussle; Brown's acquisitions that week were 
limited to “takes” with his movie camera and a 
particularly striking-looking red-and-black de¬ 
signed kurta — but the two had, together, 
starred in the official beginning of open tennis 
in this country. 

New Delhi 1973 was, with Manila, the twin 
third stop on the inaugural Asian Tennis Circuit 
of the world-wide Commercial Union Grand 
Prix tennis schedule of tournaments. The $25,000 
Indian Open was the forerunner of the $50,000 
prize-money meet — variously called the Four 
Square Kings Open by the local sponsors and, 
misleadingly, the Commercial Union Grand 
Prix Tennis Championship bv the tournament 
organisers — held on newly-laid gravel courts 
at Bombay’s Brabourne Stadium in November 
1974 (when Onny Panin, the beannole Kiwi, 
beat Aussie Tony Roche in a one-sided singles 
final), and the third Indian Open which Is to 
be played indoors at the 12,000-aeat Netaji 
Stadium in Calcutta for a week from tomorrow, 
Novem^r 17. 

Calcutta’s established centre of lawn tennis 
— and very much a "home” of the game ip 
India — the South Club, had to be put into the 
background when the needs of the Grand Prix 
6 tournament were considered. At most 4,800 


spectators could be accommodated in the stands 
there, and — crucially — its famed Woodbum 
Park lawns could be nowhere near their best at 
the time the event was due. 

So on to the Netaji Stadium, where the 
World Table Tennis Championshira were held 
nine months ago. The idea of indoor tomis is 
practically new in this country — but its great¬ 
est advantage is that vagaries of the weather 
can be totally discounted. The basic wood sur¬ 
face of the stadium floor will be covered by the 
Supreme Court s^thetic carpet — now i|o 
popular in the United States and the exclusive 
surface on the World Championship of Tennis 
circuit — which the West Bengal Govenunent 
decided to specially import from the U.S.A. for 
use in the championships. 

That is what has happened to lawn teimis. 
The “lawn” has practically disappeared ; 
Wimbledon and the Australian Open are vir¬ 
tually the only international championships on 
lawn-courts. The Supreme-Court meet at 
Calcutta is the final leg of this yearns Asian 
circuit — on which not a single tournament is 
on grass. At Melbourne, the play was on clay, 
in Sydney on Plexipave — a medium-bounce, 
usually fast-playing hard-court preparation; 
Perth had its meet on carpet, indoors; the 
courts in Manila are clay-shell, in Tokyo clay, 
and in Hong-Kong Laykold, another hard-court 
surface. While tennis on the boards at the Netaji 
Stadium would have been bigh-bouncing and 
very fast, the plastic carpet would slow down 
the play, lengthen the rallies. 

So much for Calcutta, the Netaji Stadium, 
the III Indian Open — officially, once again the 
Grand Prix Tennis Championships of India — 
and its place on the Asian Tennis Circuit. But 
the ATC itself was formed only in 1973 and is 
just a part of the whole that is the Commercial 
Union Grand Prix. 

Here it is interesting to recall that, in the 
season 1967-68, visitors to the Indian tennis 
circuit — long established as an educative 
experience for players the world over — includ¬ 
ed such stars of the future as Nastase, 
Czechoslovakia’s Jan Kodes, the Soviet Union’s 
Alex Metreveli, Yugoslavia’s Zeljko Pranulovic, 
and Rumania’s Ion Tiriac! But then tennis 
became open, and with most players performing 
for money, the Indian circuit lost its import¬ 
ance. And for five years from 1968 till the firrt 
Indian Open, New Delhi 1973, the country was 
practically starved of international competitors. 

Based on the same principle that governs 
the world championshio circuit for auto racing, 
the Grand Prix (literally, chief prize) of Tennis 
was the brainchild of Jack Kramer — the 1947 
Wimbledon champion, a leading performer and 
later impresario of the nre-open-days pro game, 
and now Executive Director of the Association 
of Tennis Professionals, the male players’ union. 
At the time various tournaments, including- 
Wimbledon and the U.S. Open at Fbrest Hflls, 
were all offering nrize-money but the new-Bfyle 
set-up was not based on any comprehensive 
structure. 
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Whmtr »l th. II«J Indian Op«t - »tow DilhI 7a - VIJ«y Amrilrtl will land tha boma etiallanoa at Hit Indoor maat. 


Introduced experimentallv in 1970. the 
tennis Grand Prix sought to link those different 
prize-monev meet.s bv 'f'heduling them properly 
and by awarding round-by-round points to the 
Dlayers. depending upon the stature of each 
tournament. At the end of the year the top 25 
or so noint-earners oualify for a share in the 
Grand Prix bonus pool made up of contributions 
from all tournaments and a fixed sum put in bv 
the circuit snonsors. who also hold a separate, 
big-monev tournament for the noints leaders to 
vie for the title of “The Master" — which is 
Quite distinct from being the Grand Prix 
champion. 

Since the Grand Prix was organised by the 
International Lawn Tennis Federation, it was 
rlghtfullv claimed that a revolution — for prob¬ 
ably the onlv time in history — had been started 
bv the "e-stablishment". Officially, the stand was 
something like this : We are happy to be part 
of the new Grand Prix. We are equally happy 
to co-operate with any commercial company 
which is seeking to encourage and enhance the 
reputation of lawn tennis around the world. 
After all, that is our objective too. 

In 1970, the Grand Prix circuit was spon¬ 
sored by Pepsi-Cola, the soft drinks’ manufac- 
turers with world-wide interests. America’s 
CIW Richey was the Grand Prix champion, 
WhUe the Sfasters at Tokyo was won by Stan 


Smith. The big American was the pomls-leader 
in the Pepsi-Cola Grand Prix competition of 
1})71. but Nastase took over the title of The 
Master, in Paris. 

For a few years there was also a women’s 
Grand Prix, but of late, with proper agreement 
not being reached between the international 
fetleration and the women players’ body, this 
has not come off. 

From 1972, the British-based Commercial 
Union Assurance Company, which also has far- 
flung business, took' over the sjxmsorship of the 
Grand Prix. ’That year Na.stase won both the_ 
Grand Prix and (at’Barcelona) Masters honours, ’ 
and repeated hi.s double triumph in 1973, when 
the 8-man Masters tournament was held in 
Boston. 

In 1974, a nevr dimension was added to the 
Grand Prix by recognising the importance, of 
doubles play. G.P. points were awarded for 
doubles matches and lumped together with the 
singles points. Ramirez’s excellent performances 
in partnership with Brian Gottfried earned him 
many points and helped him qualify for the 
Masters, while an ordinarily unimportant first- 
round encounter in the South American Open 
at Buenos Aires attracted the attention of the 
tennis world because victory with Manuel 
Orantes in that match against two little-known 
Argentinians ensured for Guillermo 'Vilas the 
points he needed to clinch the Grand Prix title. 7 




Haul Ramlrai (Top) and Jim HcManiia 
— deiibtaa whman In (ho firti Indian Opan. 



moving beyond the reach of his nearest rival, 
Jimmy Connors, then playing in Johannesburg. 
Hardly fancied when the year began, Vilas 
8 ended 1974 as winner not only of the CUGP — 


earning a $100,000 bonus in addition to some 
$120,000 already gathered from various G.P. 
meets — but also of the Melbourne Masters, 
which carried a $40,000 first-prize. 

In 1974 there were 48 tournaments in 22 
countries comprising the Grand Prix and at the 
end of the year 30 players shared in a bonus 
pool of $500,0(X). Vijay Amritraj, who played 18 
G.P. tourneys, won a $9,000 bonus for finishinier 
21st while brother Anand was three places off 
bonus qualification. Phy.sjrally, it was possible 
to play 27 G.P. tournaments, and Australia’s 
Dick Crealy — mathematician, chess-player, 
and a great character — who played 26, might 
have done it. 

After ousting Vijay Amritraj at Bombay 
before going down 6— 1, 6 —1 (he had nine set- 
points in the first!) to Parun in the semis. 
Crealy set off for South Africa and the last 
tourney. But Air-India flew him into Nairobi 
from Bombay ju.st too late to be allowed to get 
on to the connecting flight that would have got 
him to .lohannesburg on time. Disappointed, 
Crealy went into the bar overlooking the air¬ 
port runway for a beer : and saw the Lufthansa 
Jumbo he should have been on burst into flames 
on take-off — killing over half the people on 
board. Crealy gratefully got drunk that night. 
And this year we are to .see him again in the 
Indian Open. 

The 1975 Commercial Union Grand Prix 
comprises 46 tournaments — all meets offering 
less than $50,000 prize-money are out ■— and 
some .$750,000 bonus money will be shared by 
25 to 30 players for singles performances and 
between 15 and 25 men for doubles showing. 
This year there is a .separate bonus pool for 
doubles. While points will be given individually 
to doubles players, the 4-pair doubles event — 
another innovation — at ure Stockholm Masters 
(December 1—7) will see combinations on the 
basis of points won by the partnership as a team. 

Though the G.P. circuit is possibly sub¬ 
ordinate to the more streamlined, uniform 
W.C.T. schedule that occupies January-May, it 
has its own distinct charms, none the least 
because individual meets are not standjuxiized 
as in the W.C.T., ojperated by Texan oil baron 
Lamar Hunt originally as a rival to the I.L.T.F. 
Grand Prix in which his contract pros were 
then unable to play. On the G.P. circuit, which 
begins in Australia at the. turn of the year but 
recommences — after W.C.T. is over — in May 
in Europe, moving over for the U.S. summer 
circuit before branching into the European 
autumn circuit and the Eastern series, tradi¬ 
tional events — not only Wimbledon but also 
smaller ones like the Swedish Open at Bastaad 

— form part of a link-up with newer meets like 
Tehran’s Aiyamehr Cup or the Firemen’s Fund 
tourney in San Francisco. 

G.P.. tournaments this year have been 
classified into four groups : Wimbledon,' Foiost 
Hills and the French Open being Triple Crown, 
$100,000 meets in Group AA, $75,000 in A, and 
the rest in Group B. Calcutta is a Group B meet 

— where the pomts awarded (40 for the singles 




In an A niTOt, points are with his Davis Cup team, John Newcombc 
50% more, m AA just double, and in TC thrice started implementing the idea of an 4sian cir- 

aS much! But to qualify for the bonus pool, cuit that he and FYed Stolle had fostered and 

players must compete in at least two Group B Commerial Union agreed to take all the events 
meets, 42% of all tournaments being in this in the Grand Prix. Of the meets on the in- 

uT^- u *..1 , ia- 7 ,: augural A.T.C. in 1973. Djakarta and Osaka are 

Though India shares the last leg of the 1975 now out while Perth, after withdrawing last 

C.U.G.P. with the South African Open, it is — year, is a newcomer this time. (Tehran has 

for the first time in 3 years — the only tourna- become part of the Continental fail circuit! 

n^t on the A.T.C. at the time. New Delhi Unless Calcutta 1975 is a success, India could find 

1973 shared its October 15—21 week with survival on the Grand Prix difficult 

^ ®*™^*®*' situation Ls being faced by manv 
divided the November 11—week with of the smaller European tournaments It all 
London Manila and Oslo boils down to one thln^ : there is so much monev 

In 1973, while visiting Japan and India in tennis across the Atlantic that Europe’s top 9 








Do ii bl— eMffl|>l 0 M at Bonubatr '74 — 
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men prefer to spend the summer playing team 
tennis or special events in the U.S.A. And in 
the absence of most big-name players, sponsors 
10 and spectators are not attracted to tournaments 


— while in the Unied States there is very mu^ 
a tennis boom, with television audiences 
increasing dramatically. 

This year’s Grand Piix is under the oontitd 
of Men’s International Professional Tennis 
C^ncil, composed of representatives fitmt the 
T.L.T.F., and the A.T.P. But the latter have 
been unable to exert any significant influence 
on their members’ choice of toumamenti 

Thou^ the overall G.P. circuit is backed 
by the insurance comoany, individual tourna- 
nients retain the scone of having .separate 
sponsors who are permitted to advertise their 
names through the tournament’s nomenclature. 
Commercial Union have no business interests 
in India but, to quote a spokesman ; “It does 
not prevent our interest in any Grand Prix 
events which' may be held there. India and the 
Indian nlayers nlay an important part in the 
Grand Prix, and this is the lmp«^nt factor 
from the tennis point of view." 

At New Delhi ’73 there was a reasonable 
sprinkling of seasoned veterans like Anderson 
and Stolle. and rising players like Ramirez, 
Gottfried. Jeff Borowiak and, to a lesser extent, 
Paul Gerken and Mike Estep. The doubles title 
was won by Ramirez and the A.T.P. Joint secre¬ 
tary, left-handed Jim McManus, who beai 
Anand and Vijav AmritraJ. 

Apart from the younger Amritraj’s triumph, 

there was local satisftetion in Jasjit Sin^ (who 
ranked 31st in the'U.S. that year) upsetting 
seeded Gottfried (ranked No. 9) in his native 
city, and nostal^ as Ramanathan Krishnan 
outmanouevred Dick Dell before Ramirez proved 
too speedy for him. One felt the 20-year-old 
Mexican was the popular of the 19 foreign 
players in the tourney. He lost a very close 
match to VIjay Amritraj. as did the 38-year-old 
Anderson. 

While four grass-courts had been used In 
the ^Ivan surrounding of the Delhi Gym¬ 
khana, the next year’s Open — Bomlay ’74 — 
was on three Porbandar-stone-based hard-courts 
in the businesslike air of the Brabourne 
Stadium. The centre-court surface was pretty 
quick and provided a high bounce almost like 
fast cement; but the other two courts were less 
fast, one in fact playing slow like clay ! And the 
meet occupied six playing days, not seven. 

This was because of official bungling which 
.spoilt the scheduled opening day. Krishnan had 
already denounced the meet and the organisers, 
whose handling of the seedings and draw was 
unfortunate. Eventuallv things were straight¬ 
ened out but there remained several unpleasant 
memories of Indian tennis officialdom in one’s 
mind. 

The Pour Square Kings Open’s top foreign 
attractions were men like Roche and Panin, and 
Dick Crealy. But the only youngster to impress 
was Uli Pinner from Hanover, thou^ the 
contact-lens-wearing John Andrews reached 
the semi-finals beating a seed and later Manolo 
Santana who -- along with Roche, Tex Bowrey 
and Edison Mandarino — were specially flown 


in by sponsors Godfrey Phillips to give the 
show a lioost. Santana, 36, turned out to he the 
best crowd-pleaser and he and Man^rino were 
a popular pair — yet. by and large, Bombay 
lacked Delhi’s enthusiasm. The Amritraj brothers 
won the doubles final over Crealy and Parun, 
hut the most significant Indian display came 
when Anand Amritraj put up a spirited per¬ 
formance in his quarter-final with Roche when 
he had a. match-point. 

Of the 20 overseas players in the draw, the 
strangest entry was 1959 Wimbledon semi- 
finalist Iferry Mackay, a San Francisco tourna¬ 
ment director making a business trip ouc east! 
Three of the Delhi men returned to Bombay — 
Dell, who had now grown a moustache. John 
Bartlett (who again lost first-round after being 
a set up), and the half-Chinese' Dutchman, the 


improved left-hander Rolf Thung, who had 
failed to qualify at Delhi. 

After the experience of the previous year, 
a ('oncerted effort was made to attract a belter 
class of players for the 3rd Indian Open in 
Calcutta. Success of a sort was achieved with the 
acceptance of an invitation by Spain’s Manolo 
Orantes, the new 17.3. Open champion, who had 
finished third in the 1974 Grand Pnx. 

In a year when doubles plav is being high¬ 
lighted, the entry of top pairs like Orantes and 
Juan Gisbert, West Germans Jurgen Fassbender 
and Hans Pohmann^ and Aussies Ross Case and 
Geoff Masterp — apart from the Amritraj 
brothers — bear promise of a good contest. 

nie American entry, too, has been more 
impressive: the potentially dangerous Alex 
Majmr and two of the victorious Davis Cup 11 





Problem 1. With North-South vulnenble 
the biddinq hat gone: 


SOUTH V^ST 
? 


NgRTH ^ 


South holds: 

#10 ^82 OKQJ93 4AQ1052 

Supposing that you wars marking a com¬ 
petition. how many points trom 0 to 10 
would you award for (a) Paaa. (b) Double, 
(c) Four Spades, (d) 4NT. (e) Five Clubs, 
(f) Five Diamonds? (In this and subsequent 
questions competitors need not give the 
maximum of 10 to any of the calls named if 
they consider that the best call has not been 
included. In this case they should name the 
call they prefer.) 


Problem No. 2. With both sides vulnerable 
the bidding has gone: 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

■ i4 No 

ae No 34 No 

7 

South holds: 

^«4 OK010 4^AKJ04$ 

How many points between 0 and 10 
would you award for (a) Four aubs. (b) 
Four Diamonds, (c) Four Spades, (d) 4NT. 
(e) Five Spades? 


Problem No. 3 With both sides vulnerable 
the bidding has gone: 

SgUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

l2 No No 

2V No 2NT No 

? 


South holds' 

♦AJ7^AK9B42 OJ104 «« 

How many polnli botwoow 0 and 10 
would you award for (a) Paaa. (b) Tlwaa 
Haana, (c) Thraa Spadaa, (d) 3MT. (») four 


ProtHam No 4. WWi namiar aida vulnaraMa 
the bidding haagona: 

SOUTH WEST NOniH EAST 

1 * 2 ^ 3 # 

7 

South hoMa: 

49632 ^7 OA873 4^992 
How nMiqr pointa batwaan 0 and 10 
would you award for M Pew, (b) Four 
Ctuba. ( 0 ) Four CMamonda. (d) Four Spadaa? 



£2 for tha Urat thraa eorraet aohitlona 
opanad. Bacauae thay portray tha mtaaan- 
gar ol tha goda. tha a^ atampa of Qraaea 
aia known aa 'Harmaa hauda'. Tha Graak 
bordar and wingad halmat auggaat that thia 
may ba ona of mam. But la It? H not, MantNy 
the uaurpar by eourttry. laea vahw and 
hirmtion 



The fUMNW gnaa.conrto of the CalcutU South Chih 
aoem deolteed uever to atufe « Gruaid Prtx tounumut. 
Fix : DBVlPSASiiUI ONIIA 


team of 1972 — Tom Gorman and Erik van 
Dillen (whose brother-in-law, Fred McNair, 
came to Delhi). The entry-list, viewed font 
weeks before the meet is to beRin. also includes 
promisinR Europeans like Spain’s .Jose Higueras 
and Italy’s Corrado Barazzutti, while the 
Indian Open title-holder, Onny Parun, along 
with Dick Crealy and the stateless Milan 
Holecek (from the Bombay lot) and Aussie Syd 
Ball (of the Delhi set) are all to have another 
shot at the Indian Open. 

The Netaji Stadium meet is taking place at 
a time of crisis in Indian tennis. The last five 
months before the meet have seen all-out 
attempts to secure a few top-notchers and a good 
overall field, and there have been weeks of 
suspenseful waiting for the stadium air-condi¬ 
tioning to be commissioned and for the carpet 
surfaces to arrive trom the U.S.A. In the midst 
of all this, the appointed referee had a heart 
attack. 

Will the 3rd Indian Open Tennis Cham- 
piondiins be worth all this trouble ? The next 
seven days will provide the answer. 
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DAY-TO-DAY CARE-III 


Last week we discussed about nail care: we 
should never forget that nails are part of the 
skin. Good health, or the lack of it, will show 
on the nails too. IHealthy nails should be un¬ 
ridged. clear and pink, without white patches. 
Get plenty of protein and vitamin A from 
cheese, skimmed milk, lean meat, fresh fruits 
and vegetables and your nails will r emai n 
healthy. Taking an ill-balanced diet and then 
drinking a glass of dissolved gelatine will help 
little in keeping your nails healthy. 

EYES; Have you begun asking your 
friends the bus numbers because “there's a kind 
of blur and I can’t read the bus number” 
Do you squint often and get headaches ? Then 
it’s time to invest in a pair of glasses. You may 
not like the idea, but it’s better than g;radually 
going blind. Or buy yourself contact lenses if 
you ran afford it. And if you do that, follow the 
doctor’s instructions carefully. 

For daily eye care ; Once a month, go to a 
beautician and get your eyebrows threaded. 
She will give the most flattering line to suit 
your eyes and face. Now tweeze your eyebrows 
daily. If you lemove the few straggly hairs 
under the ari'h every morning, your eyebrows 
will remain clean. But don’t attempt pulling 
the hairs on top. Leave it to the exjjert 
^autician once a month who will pluck hairs 
from the top, only if absolutely necessary. 

When applying face packs or masks, always 
avoid the area near the eyes, because this area 
is not only delicate but has fewer oil glands. 
Consequently, this area develops crepey lines 
and wrinkles first. Therefore, rub a little cold 
cream on the eyelids and under the eyes every 
night before retiring to bed. Clean the eye area' 
gently with tissue or cottonwool, so that the 
delicate tissue.s are not damaged. 

Another very important daily beauty rout- 
me for the eyes is neglected by mo.st pet^le. 
You must get eight hours sleep every day, or to 
V p^ise, every night. Which means it is.inore 
beneficial to go to .sleep at 10 at’ night and wake 
up at six in the morning, rather than have a 
late night out till two or three in the morning 
and sleep till the next afternoon. Also, check 
lighting at home to make sure that it is ade¬ 
quate. This will prevent eye strain. 

If the eyes turn red, watery, burning, puffv 
24 or itchy, wash with an eye lotion ; place iced 
cucumber slices, tea bags or cottonwool soaked 
in rose water on the eyes and i-est. If itchiness 
pi^ists after two days, see a doctor. 


Elveiy morning : After washing face, splash 
on cold water in the eyes. It's really refreshing. 

LIP AREA: Every night, rub petroleum 
jelly (vaseline) or cold cream on lips and 
gently massage. Use only a good brand of lip¬ 
stick. If you don’t use lipstick, use a little 
chapstick in the morning as it will keep lips 
supple and soft without any dry creases. And 
don’t ever bite or bleed lips. This can lead to 
ulcers at a later stage. A moustache can be dis¬ 
tracting. Do cream away yours every week to 
keep your face smooth. ‘ 

'TEETH : Brush your teeth twice a day — 
morning and night — with a good naste. Using 
a tongue cleaner removes bad breath and white 
fuzz that has collected during the night. 

The simplest mouth wash is water. So wa.sh 
and gargle mouth every time you eat some¬ 
thing. If your mouth smells check what kind 
of food you’ve been eating and whether you are 
constipated. If there is the slightest pain in your 
teeth, or bleeding in your gums, see a dentist 
immediately. In any case a dental check-un 
once in six months is absolutely essential. If 
there are gum boils, use a little pure butter or 
ghee to .soothe it, but it actually i.s a warning 
sign that you are deficient in the B group 
vitamins. 

NECK ; Another great neglected area. Just 
as you should pay special attention to the back 
of your ears when washing, so should you for 
your neck. 

Every night: Massage upwards with firm 
strokes, using a light cream. Do not rest chin 
on neck — this will cause folds , to form. 
Exercise neck by loosely dropping head from 
neck downwards towards chest. Now take head 
as far back as possible till you can feel the ten¬ 
sion in your nwk niuscles. Relax and come back 
to original position.. Now drop neck sideways to 
the right, then the left. Repeat the whole pro¬ 
cess 1() times. Also, morning and night, splash 
on cold water on neck after washing up. 

HANDS, FEET AND LEGS : When takjng 
your bath, your nails become soft. This is the 
time, every day, to make a soapy lather, 
remove embedded dirt from nails, especially 
toe hails and scrub them with a nail brush. 
Wash between toes and under feet. After bath¬ 
ing, dry every crevice thoroughly and sprinkle 
talcum power. Every nig^t; follow the same 
procedure for bands and feet, but instead of 
dusting on powder, massage with a rich cream. 



ROBERT VACHA 


I pointed to my watch, ‘Polizeistunde — 
curfew. I can't reach home in time.’ 

‘That’s your bad luck.’ He spoke without 
malice. 

‘They’ll shoot me on sight. Those are the 
orders. Didn’t you hear the radio broadcast ?' 

He nodded and seemed to relent. ‘We’re 
l)ack on hard times,’ his voice cracked pathetic¬ 
ally. ‘I suppose you can stay until morning. 1 
haven’t any beds, mind. You’ll have to do the 
best you can in here, in the bar,’ He indicated 
the long seat along a far wall. 

‘I’ll stay out of your way. If I can see a 
way out later, I will leave.’ 

‘All right.’ He locked and bolted the doors 
ostentatiously and came back to the semi-cir¬ 
cular bar where I had taken a seat, took down 
out two generous measures. One he slid over 
to me without ceremony. ‘On the house, my 
a bottle of Schnapps from the shelf and poured 
friend. I need some Dutch courage. I don’t 
know what were coming to. Dreadful, dread¬ 
ful’ He shook his egg-shaped bald head 
lugubriously. 

'What’s the latest?’ 


‘Russian planes with our markings on 
them blew up the Cecilienhof Palace in Potsdam 
and killed the entire Politburo and the men of 
the Bonn government. All of them. Damn 
swine.’ 

I put on an expression of deep shock and 
disgust. ‘All of them ? What for ?’ 

‘How should I know ? The radio just an-> 
nounced what had happened and some eye¬ 
witnesses said they recognised Soviet Migs 
flying very low, so low they could see the pilots’ 
faces. Their helmets had red stars on them.’ 

‘Well ? ’That doesn’t mean anything. Our 


pilots have red stars on their helmets.’ 

"They had typical Russian-Slav faces,’ the 
innkeeper said with finality. ‘Why should our 
pilots kill their own government at one fell 
swoop like that?’ He paused as a sudden 
thought struck him. ‘Unless... .unless that 
swine Gollnitz has organised a ^tsch. 'There 
were rumours to that effect a little tune back 
when he and Kroncke were known to be at 
loggerheads....’ 

‘Hanily/ I said. ‘If the entire Politburo 


died, then Gollnitz, as Defence Minister, would 
have been at the Cecilienhof too and he’d be 
dead as well and it’s hardly likely he’d have 
organised it that badly.’ 

‘Maybe.’ The little man was unconvinced. 

‘Everybody’s dead, so the radio said.’ 

He turned on his transistor to catch the 
nine o’clock news which only confirmed earlier 
reports. At the end of the bulletin the news¬ 
reader paused. ‘Here is a special announcement. 
Herr. Eberhard Bohm, the D.t).R. envoy extra¬ 
ordinary in Moscow and deputy chairman of the 
Socialist Unity Party, has assumed control of 
the government. Herr Bohm, who was not at 
the Cecilienhof conference and was waiting to 
return to Moscow on conclusion of today’s talks 
with the Bonn regime, fortunately escaped the 
massacre in Potsdam. As deputy chairman he 
therefore legally assumes leadership of the 
country. It was announced at Karlshorst to¬ 
night that formal steps to form a new' govern¬ 
ment would be taken tomorrow'. Herr Bohm 
will personally address the people of the D.D.R. 
on radio and television tomorrow morning.’ 

The inkeeper and I looked at each other. 
There was abject fear in his eyes. 'Bohm is a 
Russian stooge,' he whispered hoarsely, looking 
over his shoulder at the same lime, afraid he 
might be overheard. ‘Did you notice the an¬ 
nouncement came from Karlshorst, which is the 
Russian headquarters, and not from Pankow ? 
That proves it!’ 

‘Proves what ?' 

‘That the Russian bastards engineered a 
coup to get rid of Kroncke.’ He leaned foiward, 
elbows on the counter. Bitternes.s creased hi.s 
thin face, emphasising the stubble on his cheeks. 
“It’ll be back to the Ulbricht day.s. make no 
mistake. We were heading nicely for reunifica¬ 
tion with Kroncke and we were getting so much 
more freedom. I believe today’s conference 
was to tie it all up with Bonn and the Russians 
fouled it.’ 

As he spoke, we heard the rumble outside 
of what appeared to be tanks and trucks. The 
innkeeper parted the curtains to take a cautious 
peep. 'It’s them, ail right — the Ru.s.sians.' 

I joined him at the window. The half¬ 
tracks passing by were full of troops, but they 
weren’t Russians. They were Volksarmee. 115 
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didn’t disillusion him, however. If later he 
^read the word, as he undoubtedly would, that 
they were in fact Russians, so much the better. 
The rumours would only substantiate further 
the hand the Kremlin were supposed to play in 
the British government’s scheme. 

‘Nothing we can do,' the innkeej)er .said 
resignedly. ‘We little people are always the 
first to suffer.’ He f)oured out two more 
Schnapps. ‘It was reassuring to have your com¬ 
pany after all as I'm on my own, but I'm going 
to have an early night for a change. Needless to 
say, we’ll need all our moral and physical 
.strength foj- what’.s to come in the morning.’ 
He indicated the^long, red-cushioned .seat lun- 
ning along the far wall. ‘You can sleep there 
if you want. It’s quite comfortable. I’ll sec you 
in the morning.’ He disappearctJ behind a cur¬ 
tain at the back of the bar and 1 .sat dowoi, 
.sippwl my Schnapps, and tricti to think of W'ays 
and means of reaching the rendezvou.^ without 
running into patrols. Besides which, I wonder¬ 
ed, who the hell wa.s going to ri.sk l)emg in the 
open to meet me at that time of such a liangcr- 
lUKS night ? 

After an hour I gave up. Instead, I read 
the treaty, paying particular attention to the 
jjioiiKrol. It contained all the clauses Rowoholt 
had mentioned, and wor.se. The new Reich was 
to ease jt.self out of the Common Market within 
two years and join the Communist equivalent, 
COMECON. War.saw Fact troops, including 
twenty divisions of the Soviet Red Army, w'ere 
to be stationed at strategic {.minis all along the 
Rhine, having first been ‘invited’ to take part 
in common defence exercises. The Bundeswehr 
and Volksarmee were to be amalgamated into a 
new Reichswehr, as were the two Luftwaffe 
forces, to conu" under the fiverall command of 
the Warsaw Pact Commander in Chief. Marshal 
Severin Petrisienko, as soon as the Reich had 
severed its connections with NATO. No wonder 
the Americans and French had ridiculed 
Britain’s well-meant warning.s. Our informa¬ 
tion mu.st have seemed preposterous. Now I 
had the hottest {iroperty in the world in my 
hands in Berlin and it Was needed in London 
now to prevent World War HI The Russian.-' 
wouldn’t be taken in by western propaganda 
that their Mig ‘27s had wantonly attacked and 
killed the embryo Reich government, but would 
certainly cuccumb to the blackmail of the secret 
jjvotocol as a celar indication they had intended 
to subjugate Europe and upset the whole 
balance of power. The NATO allies would only 
have to wave the document under the Kremlin’s 
nose amid threats of world-wide publication to 
make the Soviets halt in their tracks. 

At this precise moment they would bt' 
under the impression that both sets of docu¬ 
ments, the only copies, were a heap of indis¬ 
tinguishable ashes in the ruins of the Cecilien- 
hof with the corpses of the men w^ho had 
negotiated them. This meant they could argue, 
without contradiction, that the whole operation 
had been a dastardly capitalistic, imperialistic 
plot. Under the illusion .that the treaties were 
no longer in existence, they could safely assume 


the West knew nothing of the poilocol but had 
tried nevertheless to abort reunification. NATO 
could bo blamed for the attack — after all. 
weren’t Mig 27.« and Phantom F'l.T.s almo.st 
identical and who could swear it h.ad been one 
or the other ? 



October 2, 1974 . 


Midnight. I applied together the volume of pre¬ 
cious papers, stuffed them into my briefca.se 
and finished off the remains of my Schnapps. 
Then 1 waited for a further fifteen minute.s to 
see if the streets remained tiuiel. The great 
move forward of troops and police had ceased 
long ago. Only the occasional sound of a car 
{latrol disturbed the silence. In hi.s small bed¬ 
room behind the bar the innkeeper .-ilept. .snor¬ 
ing like a grampus, grumbling re.stlessly and 
inciistinguishably. Gently. J back the bolt.- 

of the front door and opened it a tractioic The 
street, under the soft orange glare of the l.imp- 
posls, gleamed blackly like fresh glos.s paint. 

If I kept in the .shadow of the buildings, I could 
reach the junction of Kollwitz-suasso and Schon- 
hausinallee and hide on the other side oi the- 
concrete wall which surrounded a large play¬ 
ing field. WhcK'ver was to meet me could then 
lie observed coming from any direction. 

1 clo.sed the heavy oakam door of my 
temijorary refuge and safe haven and made my 
w'ay carefully, back to the walls of grey con¬ 
crete, one hand on my trusty Walfner cAkI 
knows how I had managed to keep it .<ife .",il 
thi.s tune. Maybe it was tlu' fact that it would 
cost me £50.45 if it were lost Sill^ coidd be 
extremely mean To reach the wall, ] had to 
cro.ss the Y-junction, at Ica.st 70 metres of '‘a-'-t 
em)>tiness Still no one in .sight. As I doubled 
across, the chug-chug .sounci oi wliiriing heli¬ 
copter blaclo.s broke the silence Above a flight 
of three .single-scatc'r police helicopters witli 
searchlight bcanuM downward, hovered into 
view' 1 pre.ssed my.self again.st the wall, like a 
fly on guminc'd pajier. to avoid the searchin,g 
beams playing like golden water hoses on the 
shining black tarmac below. Clearly S.S.D. chiel 
Boldt wa.s taking no chances. Curfew breakers 
over a wide area could ea.silv be .spottc’d and 
reported baerk by radio to the walkie-talkie- 
toting Volk.spolizei patrolling the streets. The* 
choppers disappeared, but not their sound. The 
wall was 8 ft. high, there was still no one in 
sight. Vlial briefcase on top of the wall. 
Walther tucked in my w^iisthand, I started to 
hoist myself up. I’d got jirccariously balanced 
on my stomach and was about to heave into a 
silting position when I felt my ankles seized, 

‘Nicht so schnell — not so fast,’ a gruff 
voice said from down lielow. ‘Where are you 
going, anyway ?' 

I looked down. A tough looking Vopo with 
a malicious grin on his rectangular face stared 17 



back. The last time I had looked at my watch, 
it had been ten minutes to one. There was no 
time to argue now. I tried to kick, but the grip 
was like a vice. Leaving the briefcase on top 
where it was in the hope that he wouldn’t notice, 
I slid down the wall again and the grasp 
relaxed. 

‘Fair catch.’ I grinned disarmingly at him. 
‘I was trying to hide until morning. I was 
caught in the streets at 8 and couldn’t reach 
home in time.' 

‘Papers ’ He held out a plump, hairy hand 
authoritatively. 

I made as if to reach for my bi-east pocket 
but grabbed his extended wrist with my right 
hand instead and jerked him forward viciously, 
.sidestepping at the same time, bringing my left 
hand down on his thick neck as he blundered 
past and propelled that bullet head hard agaimst 
the concrete. His helmet saved him from a 
smashed skull, but he crumpled unconscious 
to the paving like a poleaxed bull nevertheless. 
Quickly, I pulled his body to the shadow of the 
wall, disconnected his microphone from its 
battery and hoisted myself up and bver the wall. 
From the bright whiteness of posts in the near 
distance, I was on a football field. A good meet¬ 
ing place, if a trifle draughty. Overhead, the 
helicopters droned, their searchlight beams 
playing a sort of heavenly tag with the ground 
below. None was above me, but suddenly I 
heard the chutter-chutter of one descending. I 
looked up. It was without searchlights. 'Then 
it hovered only a few feet from the grass and a 
white-helmeted head poked out of the opened 
perspex door. I stood there paralysed. 

‘Bob, Bob, are you there ?’ The voice 
sounded anxious. There was a familiar burr 
about it, too, which was instantly recognisable. 
I ran towards it and the chopper touched down, 
its rotors still going full blast, fluttering my tie 
about my face, ‘Hop in, quick.’ The voice, 
anxiety gone now, was loudly urgent and insist¬ 
ent. ‘Haven’t got much time!’ 

Literally, I hopped in, the perspex door 
was slid shut and we were airborne. I looked 
at the pilot. A wide grin split his face, his teeth 
showing glaringly white in the gloom. It was 
Stu Sinclair. ‘Close shave,’ I said. ‘Thank 
Christ it’s you,’ 

‘Nearly didn’t make it. Those bloody police 
choppers all over the airspace. Nearly pranged 
one — and we’re still not out of the w(^ yet.’ 
He heaved the machine viciously to starboard, 
righted it and leapt skywards, gaining height 
at an excessive rate of knots which left my 
stomach somewhere in the middle of the 
Kollwitzstrasse. 

‘Grab that machinegun just behind you,' 
Stu ordered tersely as he levelled the helicopter 
off at two thousand feet. ‘Slide open that door 
and don’t hesitate to fire if anyone gets too 
inquisitive. We’re still in East German air¬ 
space and will be for a couple of minutes yet. 
The bastards are trigger hapi^.’ 

I scrambled into the back and aimed the 
18 machinegun through the open perspex. Not a 


hundred metres away I picked up the weird 
silhouette, suspended spiaer-like In the glow 
from the streets below, of a chopper, its search¬ 
light beam playing like a firehose on the build¬ 
ings. In its beam, 1 picked up the thin white 
painted line that was the Berlin Wall. 'We’re 
just about over,’ I shouted. 

Stu nodded, peering below. Suddenly the 
alien beam' was no longer pointing down, but 
horizontally — towards us. It caught us 
squarely, blindingly. ‘Fire, for Chrissake!’ 

T pressed the button instinctively. The 
beam was like a tunnel, straight, accurate. I 
aimed down it. Unerringly the stream of 
bullets, interspersed wdth tracer, hurtled to¬ 
wards the target. In the confined bubble of 
our machine the noise was earsplitting. My 
finger was frozen on the button. Split seconds 
later we were in darkness again. The opposi¬ 
tion’s blinding beam had died. The police 
helicopter’s rotors spluttered, idled silently 
and stopped. In the orange glow of the Fried- 
richstra.sse lamps suffui;ing the night sky the 
chopper .seemed .stopped in its tracks for an 
endless moment in eternity, suspended by an 
un.seen thread, then plunimeted earthwards. 
We gazed, fascinated, as it vanished in the 
darkness. A few .seconds later came the spurt 
of nectarine coloured flame and belching black 
.smoke as it hurtled to its unforeseen destiny. 

Stu looked up. ‘Blootly good shooting,’ he 
shouted. 

‘Sitting duck!' I yelled back. 

He grinned, opened up his throttles some 
more and started whirling down. We were on 
the western side of the city now and only 
seconds away from the R.A.F. base at Gatow. 
In the mess, he put an arm comfortingly round 
my shoulders, ‘rll get the bar open,’ he said. 
‘We need a drink and I’ll bet you bloody well 
deserve one.’ 

‘I'm' parched,’ I said, gulping down some 
ice-cold Pils. ‘But tell me, how are the boys ?’ 

The muscles of his face twitched, ‘We lost 
a Phantom,’ he said shortly. 

1 felt a sudden bottomless hollow in the 
pit of my stomach. ‘How, for God’s sake ? And 
whose ? Somehow the words tumbled out. 

‘Kelly’s. Blundering idiot. His approach at 
Wolfenbuttel was too bloody fast. He got his 
undercart down all right, realised he hadn’t 
throttled down enough and suddenly gave his 
afterburners a tremendous boost to gain height 
again. Unfortunately, the parachute had 
already opened and he lost power. Luckily he’d 
got the plane up to about 400 ft. when the 
bloody thing stalled and the engines cut out. 
He did the only thing he could do: he ejected.. ’ 

'He's safe, then? What about Smiler?’ 

*Oh, he’s all right, bit bruished, but Kelly 
landed in a tree and broke an ankle. We found 
him cursing and blinding about five miles away 
from the mrstrip stuck in a ruddy great elm 
Took about two hours to get him down.’ 

to bo oontinuod 



Ccv operating costs are soaring 



Only one tyre 
isbuHttohelp 
teep operating 
costs down. 
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For total economy 
]fOii can depend on 
DnidQpG49 


With car operating costs spiralling, 
you owe it to your budget to choose the 
best—Dunlop C49 car tyres, the product 
of over 80 years of experience on the 
world's roads and race^tracks. Here's 
what you get from the C49 : 

A etout casing: 

The extra-tough core of the 
Dunlop C49 protects it longer on rough 
roads as well as in everyday conditions. 


A scientific tread-pattern; 

The tested-and-true tread ensures 
better grip, better acceleration and surer 
braking even in emergencies. 

Help for other car components: 

Because the Dunlop C49 is truly 
dependable, it shares the burden of your 
suspension and takes off undue strain 
from your steering and braking systems. 

33 & BOOKLET ON TYRE CARE 

Write in to Dunlop Indie Limned, 

Pubheitv Department. 62A M/rie Ghelib Street, 
Calcutta 700016 mentioning this publication. 







in our 
fashion 

IT'S the midi>midi look on 
our fashion pages this week. 
It is a recurring theme 
because the midi is definitely 
in and if prices of cloth 
crash as the newspapers 
predict, and the textile mills 
lament, the midi which 
consumes more cloth than 
the exciting mint, will find 
easy acceptability. And who 
says a midi cannot be as 
exciting or seductive as a 
mini ? 

(1) Your morning’s work 

or play can be a la vogue 
in a brown striped shirt 
dress, which becomes 
special when held 
languorously at the waist by 
a smashing gold and brown 
four-lined coded belt. 

(2) This seductive polka 
dot, wrap-on halter is a sure 
eye-catcher. A plain polka- 
dot material is made to 
look Interesting with a 
panel placed strategically 
above the knees depicting 
figures as in this dress. 

(3J The traditional mirror 
work design lends itself 
naturi[lly to scarves which 
go to make this exotic 
wrap-on dress. The scarf 
theme is used for the 
sleeves too, which hang 
loosely from the shoulder. 

Pix by: Qirish Shukla. 

Text: Olga Tellis. 
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An actress known for her 
blunt commenis on people 
and incidents, was telling 
me how different Rekha 
was from the image she had 
developed for herself. Her 
apparent indifference to her 
career is a put-on job. ac- 
< ording to this actress. The 
most misleading thing about 
Rekha is tfie innocent ex¬ 
pression she puts on as also 
the tears she can manufac¬ 
ture in a jiffy. This actress 
confessed that she is also a 
very scheming person, and 
she plans her moves witn 
great calculation. Now what 
exactly happened between 
the two of them, I don’t 
know. But this I do know— 
when news came that Raa- 
khee had become slim and 
was back to shape and busi- 
neiss, Rekha gbt most upset ’ 
She asked for a recent colour 
photograph of Raakbee to 
see how she looked and what 
new makeup tricks she had 
used. And then she said, 
"well, well, I must do some¬ 
thing about this" — and 
promptly proceeded to imi¬ 
tate her. That’s Rekha for 
you! 

Didn’t know there Ls a thing 
called “unshacking" among 
the swingers. Tt seems that 
Kabir Bedi and Protima 
have unshacked — i.e., one 
of them has moved out. 
Like the Danny-Parveen un- 
^cking thi.s too cannot be 
taken seriously. The inter- 
esting thing is that Kabir 
seems to have crossed over 
22 to Parveen’s territory and 


Protima is going around 
putting on nonchalant airs. 
When one had lived an un¬ 
conventional life of pot-part¬ 
ies and no-holds-barred sex- 
life, a mere unshacking 
sounds like breaking a toy . 
There has been another re¬ 
shuffle in Kabir’s life; he is 
going back to the stege to 
which he originally belong¬ 
ed. He has led a more fruit- 
ful life in films, though not 
professionally. Lwk at his 
conquests, the females, I 
mean. 

Having girl-friends who are 
fmccessful. is pr^mg to 
the most profitable busmen 

around, esp^ially for i^le 
aspirants to the heros r^s. 
L(X)k at Shekhar Ka^^’ 
Dev’s nephew. He S^ 
bana for a g-f. who is hel^ 
ing Shekhar to stay m the 
limelight. Shabana gete ^ 
supporting roles m the films 
she gets, 

veh Shekhar saab? On a 
nar with Shekhar is Dh^ 
friendship^ 
Hema’s mamma is getting 
him roles. 

Salim-Javed a ^ 

t)ot-hoilers. When they are 
SS tiffing viith some pro- 

JSrei o?Uer. theyJuve^ 

brawl with some acto^ 
maybe another writer. The 
duel of words is on, between 
them and K. A. Narayan, 
and the recent suo^ 
achieved by Amjad Khan 
for his performance in 
"Sholay’' seems to Mve 
bugged them no end. They 


growl, with the growl turn¬ 
ing into a roar, that they 
were the people who got 
Amjad the role in the film. 
So what should he do? He 
did full justice to his work 
and was legitimately elated 
after the appreciation he got 
So why should these two 
hold it against him and want 
him to keep on kissing the 
ground on which they walk, 
just to show that he is grate¬ 
ful to them ? 

A recent report in a ver 
nacular paper boldly pro¬ 
claimed that now that Raa- 
khee had been separated 
from her husband Gulzar, 
she had gone back to her 
first husband Ajay Biswas 
.and was carrying on a big 
romance with him! This 
greatly angered Raakhee 
naturally, and she moved 
wheels to get a ban-order on 
the issue. Know what she 
discovered when inquiries 
were made after her ner- 
.sonal appeal to Mr. Shukla, 
the I. B. Minister? That the 
report was sent by one of 
Gulzar’s henchmen •— the 
same parasite who lives off 
him and has taken toe full¬ 
est advantage of this sepa¬ 
ration. Who doesn’t know 
that Raakhee was his arch¬ 
enemy, and wouldn't even 
allow him to enter into the 
house, as long as she W38 
there! Anyway, steps are 
going to be taken against 
the paper. 





She spoke well over the phone and said softly, 
“I'm coming into town this afternoon. Shall 1 
see you then ?" Suited me fine. So two hours 
later, Mala Jaggi swung into the office and quite 
a few male heads turned around to have a good 
look. She came dressed in a saree ("I hate 
nylon sarees. But today I had to wear one."), a 
tali girl with a very good figure, nice long hair, 
bright smile and a sexy walk. Looked like an 
ex-air-hostess turned out to be a model, "i 
model quite a bit. But no, I’ve never been an 
air-hostess." 

Mala Jaggi had a bad throat that afternoon. 
In between gulps of hot tea ("I love tea"), sh?* 
talked about herself and her recent association 
with the film industry. To me a girl with such 
an ex(iuisite height seems to be at a disadvant¬ 
age in an industry dominated by short men 
(Chintu, Flajesh Khanna). "Zeenat Aman gets 
by. And she’s tall too, with a beautiful figure,” 
Mala explained. Incidentally, everytime she 
mentions Zeenat, Mala seems to be full of 
admiration for her — right from her looks to 
the gutsy attitude towards her work. 

When Mala walkc^d into the office, I didn't 
quite recognise her. She's very different from 
her photographs and she photographs rather 
well. "I look different in different snaps. If yon 
see two of my photographs together, you won't 
even know it’s the same person !" 

To \>e photogenic and to have the ability 
to look different in different dresses are what 
an actress needs. That plus talent (I don’t know 
if she's talented hut sne’s had training at the 
Institute) could help her go very far in life, I 
pointed out. 

"If you go by talent, half our aeiresse.s 
should be on the road-side and those on the road¬ 
side should be acting here!’’ she snapped. Mala 
seems very aware of two things : one, the 
obvious lack of talent amongst our present crop 
of heroines and two^ the indu.stry’s horrible way 
of helping out only newcomers w^ho pamper 
their producers and directors. 

That way, even the Institute is not without 
its had reputation. So w hat’s .so diffe!*ent here ? 

"At the Institute, vou could go wdth ten 
boys if you wanted to and it w'as ncHxxly else s 
business. If you didn't w^ant to be nice to any¬ 
one, you could ask him or her to go to hell ^ It 
couldn’t affect you. But once in the industry, 
even if you fee) like slapping someone, you stay 
quiet and continue talking nicely. That’s the 
major difference belw^ec*n the Institute and the 
industrv." 

If that’s the way the indus-try functions and 
if the men in the industry themselves «idvi.st? 
good girls to slay aw’ay (the fad among film m.^n 
is to keep their wives, daughters and sisters 
out!), what are you doing here? 

“When T was irr school, 1 took »m acliv* 
interest in plavs. Out of twenty play.s yon could 
see me prominently in at least ten of them. 
Everybody knew how involved I was wi*.h act¬ 
ing even at that young age. People scon began 
to tell me that I was cut out for an acting 
career. So this idea w^as there in mv mind all 


can do any 
kind of role” 

aloriR. The moment I passed out of school, i 
ioin^ the Institute. And 1 must admit the 
Institute was great fun !" 

Very thankfully. Mala is E:oine .^bo^lt her 
career with her head on her shoulders. Wi*h 
none of the over enthusiasm of newcomers, she’s 
ready to wait and test the waters before plunR- 
inp into it headlong “I'm game to take it slowly 
and steadilv Whv <io vou think I haven't sicn- 
ed dozens of movies 

Instead of dozen.s, Mala has sijmed just four 
‘Pyarn Dushaman’ with Vimal fanother Insii- 
tiite eradualel is almost ready now. Tere Mtlnc 
Ke Baud' is .still in the making and is again with 
a new ca.st. Verv risky of course since new units 
don’t .seem to be grek shakes at the box-office 
t'Jaav Harntr HaV for instance). 

"But the director. P. D. Shenov isn't new. 
He made ‘Sone Ke Tfaath' with Saniay and 
Babita. Then 'Do Number Ke Ameer. Botn 
were flops of course. But that doesn’t scare me. 
You just can’t say which film will be a hit.” 

Kfieda, a producer, has signed Mala Jaggi 
to act in his Shashi Kapoor, Sanjeev Kumar. 
Anita Singh starrer. “He may be signing 
another hero like Vijay Arora. It’s a story wiin 
two heroines.” 

The other offers that came her way after 
her Institute days, fell through for some reason 
or the other. What remains (besides the three 
above mentioned) is a big star cast film with 
someone like Rajendra Kumar in it 

According to Mala, "I don’t think I have 
any limitations as an actres.s. I feel I can (to 
any kind of role. In my films, I have glamorous 
rolc.s and simple ones. I'd like to try all kinds 
of characters.” 

What she’d like to try are art films, if she 
gets the chance. At the moment there doesn’t 
seem to be any offer on the horizon. But in her 
characteristic way, Mala will wait patiently till 
such an as.^ignment is offered to her and then 
jump at it. 

At (he moment, .she'.s quite content with 
tli<* offers she s acxiepted. “There's a big project 
in the offing. I won’t talk about it but I’ll keep 
niy fingers crossed,” she said. 

In her usual matter-of-fact way, Mala Jaggi 
i-s aware that small films with small set-ups are 
very risky. “The trouble is, they may never be 

complete. But never mind_ dekhenoe” she 

shrugged. 

When Mala talks (she has a husky voice) 
she weighs her words carefully before spilling 
the beans. After the initial formality, she relaxes 
and speaks more frankly. But no mentioning 
names and no getting into hoi water with Iwld 
statements. 

“At this stage we've got to be careful about 
what we say. We can’t anger anyone. Flvcn 
gossip .shouldn't be .such that it harms our 
career.” 
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ARIES (March 21 — April 20) This week 
happy by showing affection and 
ones. At the 

week end you will meet an important per¬ 
sonality. in service you may find yourself in an elevated 
position. Girls, friends may make demands on your time. 
Ladies, more physical happiness and mental satisfaction for you. 
w TAURUS (April 21 — May 20) You can gain 

more by being frank and putting trust in a 
friend. Pleasure and happiness assured 
w throughout the week. Favourable conditions 
tor travel after Thursday. Income tax affairs may tell upon 
your nerves in service, you are likely to be saddled with 
more responsibilities. Executives, you may have to act against 
your will. Girls, romantic developments for you. 

GEMINI (May 21 — June 20) You start along 
a new road to success by communicating with 
ffyjL ft working out a course of 

action whereby your Interest gets an upward 
boost. Planetary aspects may force your enemies to lie low. 
in service, procrastination needs fighting. Executives, social 
events fruitful Girls, you are likely to loose an ardent admirer. 

W CANCER (June 21 — July 21) At the moment 
point of view is fixed. Try to be more 
receptive to suggestions given by colleagues 
^ * or associates. In service, one of your 

colleagues whose habits are rather unusual, may try to 
jeopardise your interest. Health needs care towards the end 
of this week Ladies, don't pay heed to romantic overtures. 
Girls, conflicts indicated. 

l-EO (July 22 — August 21) You will feel 
quite excited about meeting someone who 
means a great deal to you. This is a fine 
^ week for building your social status. In ser¬ 
vice. you are likely to get the support you need to realise 
your dreams Ladies, move cautiously when you travel by train. 
Gnis, success in examinations assured. 

MM VIRGO (August 22 — September 22) improv- 
ed official positirm will bring certain com- 
forts Your health needs more attention. 
Governmental authorities may cause you 
worries Divergent trends in the domestic circle and ailments 
of children may disturb your mental peace. Ladies, there will 
be useful diverision at the weekend. Girls, you will achieve 
something this week. 

LIBRA (September 23 — October 22) This 


Atm III week opportunities will cpme for translating 
ifl j ffl your imagination into action. You may have . 

to face certain legal problems In the mid¬ 
week. but if you can exercise your strong commonsense in 
the right way, victory is yours Your strong religious urge 
will help yr;u find your truest seif. Ladies and girls, strong 
romantic interests indicated, 

SCORPIO (October 23 —- November 22) 
You are now stopping forward amid a new * 
set of circumstances and will find opportuni- 
iC? ties for greater success. Businessmen, allow 
your powerful perceptions to give you the answers you are 
seeking. Industrialists, travel abroad indicated. Ladies, you have 
a prophetic insight which will help you to win. Girls, success 
for you 

^jP SAGITTARIUS (November 23—December 20) 

Thit; week you are under an excellent 
influence of planets You will be able to 
put into effect your new resolutions and 
make changes in your life that you desire. Businessmen, it Is 
not the time to take risks. Executives give your full attention 
to your office. Ladies, money or gifts may come to you Girls, 
your jiends may go against you. 

CAPRICORN (December 21 — January 19) 
Time is not at all good for you You are 
likely to come across fresh oppositions and 
~ financial difficulties In service, colleagues 
may not be well disposed towards you Professionals, you will 
be subject to more outside influence Journalists, short trip 
for you. Ladies, you are accident prone this week Giris, you 
may not keep good health. 

AQUARIUS (January 20 — February 18) * 
This week you will receive good news from 
your dear and near ones In service, increase 
in income is assured For PR men the work 
will be rewarding. Businessmen, your associates may not be 
cooperative. Tax problem may perturb you Industrialists, 
scarcity of raw materials indicated Ladies and girls, love and 
affection for you 

PISCES (February 19 — March 20) Your 
mind will be active and you will be able to 
benefit through your friends In service, pro- 
motion indicated Executives transfer with 
promotion or travel may make you happy Businessmen, mental 
worries indicated. Ladies and girls, your emotional reaction to 
love affairs may not be pleasing For aged persons or for 
chronic sufferers time is not at all good. 
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Grand Prix 
Tennis 
And India 

For a week from November 17 Calcutta 
is to host the last tournament on the Asian 
circuit of the world-wide Grand Prix of 
Tennis schedule. However, the meet will 
be held not on the famous lawns of the 
pre-eminent South Club but indoors at 
the Netaji Stadium. A lot of effort has 
gone into making this tournament a 
success, but if it fails to click, India may 
have to bid good-bye to big-time pro 
tennis. Subroto Sirkar explains the con¬ 
cept of the Grand Prix, and takes a line 
through the previous Indian Open meets 
at New Delhi and Bombay in looking 
forward to the championships starting 
next week. 










AZED CROSSWORD 

No. 145: PLAIN 
ACROSS 

1 Nasty parson gives sharp blow round nates' end- 
a stinger (4) 

4 Females who serve, a product of Adam’s rib (8) 

10 Springtails etc. liable to spin backwards before 
one (10) 

12Qutte complete? None failed to finish (8) 

13 Squeeze a flapper, holding her rear (5) 

15 Send back fried meat bails— no first cut (5) 

16 What yields gum and tinkles oddly (7) 

17Like some wine unaccompanied (t e without company) 

(3) 

10 I'm difficult to get out of bra, thinly veiled (9) 

21 Cashier, rates are out of hand - use old-fashioned 
recipe (9) 

22Scuttle, jog and stop dead (3) 

24Thrash i.e. give hammering with stick all round (7; 

26 A metre separates porch opening (5) 

27 Thrash with stick, we hear-on a bottom 

28 Me Ken? Asa wrongly might claim me as his (B) 

30 Fern yielding fresh fibre (10) 

31A Lenten psalm in the evening provides an 
intermezzo (8) 

32 Dispatch first to last'> They do. ultimately (4) 

DOWN 

1 Become 100. ugly, old*^ I should be laid out on 
table (8) 

2Harps are what'll do for a saint, with a halo*^ (8) 

3 Saucy role cut by censor's No. 2 (5; 

4 A contributory factor to spectacular bosom needing 
uplift*^ f3) 

5 Terribly busy early bird (9) 

6 A champ again, almost certainly belted (7) 

7 Brass pot cast up on Long Island (5) 

6 Hits with regular beats, caned us ten freely (10) 

9 Who’d be depressed over end of self-indulgence'’ (4) 

11 Little deer round, tucking into chub (10) 

14Blue'> Break open cork and French fizzer. heavenly (9) 

17 Mull's delight bewitches sense the old have (B) 

16 Eastern shawls, sadly dud. fringed with burns (8) 

20 Gifted sexy lady Cleo's destroyer fwnged over 

continent (7) 

23 Head, roused, has me in - nasty rumour (5) 

25 Like old pie*? Tuck in. man (5) 

26 Evens up fight with knives-stick was my alternative 
for that (4) 

29 Even an opponent misses my direction (3) 
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Thome Lawrence Durrell’s 
‘Alexandria Quartet . 
variations A Justine jDlierie 
Zoloe (Marquis de Sade 
heroines): 6 Balthazar 
Caspar. Melchior (mag^i 
C Mountolive. Kalmia, 

Rowan (mountain trees) 
DClea lace Alec (anags t 

ACROSS 

12, beggars can t be 
choosers . 16. a-nag ram & 
anag . 20.(R)emus. 

25,sausages. 34. < e 
summer-salt, 45, hidden 
46. not per (rev i 47. tea 
in gau 6 lit 

DOWN 

2.cen(sc msale 4,rho 
(MB). 6,MS in sooK irev ) 

10, a set ATs op (rev » 

16, riga (doon). there was a 
young lady of R 26.R Oes 
& ill , 31. jam. sin, 

32, Theo(rise), 34, name 
of fielder. 41, t e alp 


by HARRY 
GOLOMBEK 


Position No. 13 



Continuation of Position No. 11 

This came from a game played this year at 
Mar del Plata between Gamara and Mai 
tioez - fWtqSrk, 4bp1p p1p3pO 
1plpP3 lP1Kt1B2, 2PoR1 1P3 
PPP R5K 1 

White won by 1.P-K6. P- B3. 2.0 x Pch, 
K K Q, 3 R ~R3 ch. resigns Because of 
3 . K- Kt2 4 B-R6 ‘ch, K moves. 5 

B- B8 dis ch male 

Women In cheas 

Nothing has been more marked in the inter¬ 
national field than the improvement in the 
standard ot play of women during the last 
20 years Man^ more women now play 
chess all over the world than. say. before 
the Second World War It has therefore 
followed almost automatically that the 
standard of play has also increased by 
eaps and bounds. Gone are the days in 
which we had Vera Menchik and then really 
no competition at all Now. in addition to 
the redoubtable lady world champion. Nona 
Gaprindashvili. there are six or seven who 
s.re of genuine master class 

A recent addition to this elite band is the 
>outhtul B/igitte Hofman of East Ger¬ 
many. This year she won first prize in an 
international ladies tournament at Piotrkov- 


Trybunalski in Poland, a full point ahead ot 
the rest of the players and in really first 
class style An excellent example ot her play 
IS thr following trenchant game from the 
tournament in question 

White Hofmann. Black-SzmacInska 
Sicilian Defence 

1. P -~K4, P-QB4. 2. KI -KB3. P - K3. 3. 
P 04, P xP.4. Ktx P P-QR3.5.KI- QB3. 
Kt--QB3, 6. B-K3, B-K2. 7. B-K2. Q- B2 
6. 0-0. Kl-B3. 6. P- B4. P - Q3 10. 
O-Kl. B-02. 11. 0-Kt3. O O 12. 

P- K5. Kt - K1. refusing the pawn sacrifice, 
It IS true she cannot play 12 P x P 13 
P X P. O X P. on account ot 14 Kt x Kt. 
Q X O. 15 Kt X B ch. but the consequences 
after 12 P x P. 13 P x P Kt x P arc noi 
clear 

13. Kt-B3. P-Q4. 14. P-85. P - B3 15. 
QR-Q1. R-Ql, 16. K-R1 BP'P 17 
Kt —KKt5. played with great elan, if now 
17 . B X Kt 18 B X B. R -B1 19 Px P 

B x P. 20 Kl X P. with advantage to White 
17. .P-05;18. PxP B-Bi, 19, B-Q3 

P- R3. 20. Kt - B7 All this is cieverly played 
Black now has no reply to the threat ot 
0-KI6 

20. .. B X P; 21.0- Kt6. Kl- B3; 22. R x K(. 

6 X R; 23. Kt X P ch, resigns 
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In recent years there has been a growing 
awareness of the need for wild-life conserva¬ 
tion. In India today more and more public 
concern about preserving our flora and fauna is 
definitely a welcome sign. T^e future of our 
fauna which became a cause of concern among 
the dedicated naturalists, is gradually taking a 
turn for the better. 

The animals which have attracted more 
attention are those which have been virtually 
reduced to a rarity. Some have vanished from 
their natural habitats. These include lions, 
tigers, rhinos and black bucks, to mention just 
a few species, from the Indian wildlife scene. 
>Jo less alarming is the condition of the sadlv 







depleted chinkara, as well as the lesser known 
lion-tailed macaque and the Malayan civet. 

As in most other countries, we too have 
awakened a bit too late and become aware of 
the need to protect and preserve the wild 
animkls in India, after losing so many of them 
by our carelessness and cruelty. The cheeta or 
the hunting leopard became extinct in India be¬ 
cause of our callous indifference towards giving 
it a timely protection. The tiger too was facing 
the same doom, but thanks to the timely warn¬ 
ing by nauralists at the Hinth General Assembly 
of the International Union for the Conservation 
of Nature, held in New Delhi in December 
1969, the Indian tiger also got a place in the 
Union’s Red Book as one of the world’s most 
endangered species. Six other sub-species among 
the world’s tiger population are already in the 
book. As recorded, the estimated population of 
6 40.000 Bengal tigers in 1930 has now been 


reduced to a mere 2000 to 2500. 

It was in ancient India that an emperor 
first visualised the need and enacted laws 
to protect animals in the wild. Even a hundred 
years ago there were plenty of animals in this 
country. The vast plains of India were full of 
magnificent species like the black buck, spotted 
deer, neelgai and cheeta; and there was no 
dearth of tigers, gaurs and elephants in the thick 
jungles and forests of this land. Regrettably, 
the position has changed much over the years. 

The one-homed rhino that once lived at 
many places in the Indo-Gangetic plain as far 
as Punjab, can now be found only in a few pro¬ 
tected places in Assam and West Bengal. The 
once-so-common cheeta — Emperor Akb«a' is 
stated to have had over 1000 as pets — now 
only adorns some zoological parks. The timely 
ban on killing and the provision for a protected 
place to live and breed freely helped save the 



thdian lion, 'fbe spwie that could provide 
one of the most magnificent sights to the lovers 
df nature, is now ctmfinea to a small place — 
Itk last fbodhcdd — in the Gir forest of Gujarat. 

The wild Indian buffaloes no longer wander 
over as wide a range as before, but live only 
in Manas and Kaziranga sanctuaries of Assam 
and in some parts of Madhya Pradesh and 
Orissa. Together vWth the Nilgiri Tahr and 
Langoor, other threatened species include Bara 
Singha or Swamp deer, chausingha, Kashmir 
deer or hangul, mu^ deer, snow leopard, black 
buck, and our feathered friends such as the 
pink-headed duck, white-winged Avood duck and 
the great Indian bustard. Black buck, that 
graceful exclusively Indian .snimal and perhaps 
the most beautiful of all antelopes once roamed 
in their hundred-strong herds on open plains 
and valleys; but they are now a rare sight 
except in Punjab and Rajasthan. 

These magnificent species suffered most at 
the hands of the trigger-happy humans — the 
worst predators on earth. We easily call a wild 
animal ‘dangerous’ if it happens to kill a human 
being or some domestic animals for its survival. 
But when a man .shoots an animal, it is 
euphemistically described as "sport”. Similarly 
the insects that feed on plants and fruits are 
immediately labelled as pests; although it was 
the insects which arrived on earth long before 
the first man or woman did. and naturally it is 
we humans who encroached on their habitats 
and happened to like some of the foods they 
had been enjoying for ages. 

Since 1600 A.D. civilised man has wiped 
out some 270 species of animals and birds. TOis 
century we have stepped up their extermination 
rate to one complete species a year, and almost 
600 species of animals and birds could soon 
follow the dodo into extinction. There are pre¬ 
sently some 42 mamals, 14 birds and five reptiles 
on the danger list in India a'lone. 

Indiscriminate shooting, often by military 
personnel stationed there, greatly reduced the 
deer population in Kasshmir. The chief threat 
to the suiyival of the tiger, as well as many 
other species, has been the progressive destruc¬ 
tion of its habitat by man. Miles after miles of 
virgin jungles, swamp-lands, savannah and 
grasslands have disappeared in the past few 
decades to make way for commercial crops, 
new towns and factories, roads, airfields and 
railways. Many valleys rich in wildlife have 
been flcx)ded by operation of hydro-electric 
schemes. These reduce the population of lesser 
animals on which tiger’s survival depends. As 
a result the tigers often become man-eaters. 

Environmental pollution also stepped up 
the process of extinction of wild life. The three 
factors mostly responsible are ; (i) reduction 
of its habitat areas (ii) disappearance of its 
prey and (Hi) the relentless persecution of 
certain animals by man, “which to a greater or 
lesser degree has been going on ever since 
H(»no Sapiens learned to use weap9ns and 
trap&” In spite of Government ban, indis¬ 
criminate shoothtg goes on, often within or near- 






about the reserved forests. Massive ti«er hunts 
were once common amonf? visitmK VIPs an 
royalties. King George V and his party ba^ed 
s/tigers in 11 days in 1912. By 1965 at least 
one Indian Maharaia could boast of 
shot,1.150 tigers : and there were reports about 
one Maharaja who declared a 
schools in his domain "on the memorable 
occasion of his bap^King his hundredth tiger. 

The common soldier, the forester, the poach¬ 
er and the village folk could, until recently, kill 
these animals with relative ease, and in many 
instances claim Government bounty tor 
doing SO; The growing facility for air ^avel, 
availability of sophisticated arms and tne 
apparent ease of shooting /romJeeps equip^ 
with powerful spotlights often brought huntere 
from all corners of the world to fill their bags 
with trophies. 


The growing industrialisation ctf tl» country 
since independence resulted in over-e^lowtwn 
of the forests, often in tbe mistaken belief wat 
the vegetation will eventually recover. But 
the wildlife which is sheltered can never do so. 
And while the orgy of destruction went on un¬ 
abated in various forms, an additional threat 
came from tiie widespread use of poisons 
dieldrin, and more recently folidol, in agricul¬ 
ture. Villagers and also city people with their 
• co-operation, poisoned carcases of cattle to 
which hungry carnivorous big cats were sure to 
be attracted for a feast. Thirty-two tigers 
reportedly died of folidol poisoning within a 
period of 18 months in Madhya Pradesh alone ! 

Superstition also played a part in the large- 
scale destruction of many, now-rare species. 
In China and some other countries every porr 
tion of a tiger is regarded as a powerful aphro- 





disiac. Tiger’s meat is also supposed to infuse 
t the tiger’s courage into the consumer. The car¬ 
case of a Sumatran rhinoceros was reportedly 
sold in small bits and pieces for a total of 
.111,500 in 1967 by aphrodisiac traders. The 
rhino horn container is claimed to have pro¬ 
perties for detecting poison in drinks. 

The prices of animal skins and rugs, and 
the demand for mounted heads of wild beasts, 
soared .so high in recent times that the fur 
traders, encouraged by the fashion houses, were 
flooding the Western markets by these things. 
Recently the Government of India has imposed 
a ban on the export of tiger skins following a 
ban on killing of this most magnificent and 
dynamic creature in our wildlife. 

' Tiger-skin coats were vigorously promoted 
in many Western countries and in the U.S.A. 
Such coats w'ere offered as “fun-furs" at prices 
up to 3.000 dollars. In a fervent appeal to the 
<‘onscience of its readers, an Animal magazine 
in Britain published an advertisement in some 
of its issues, under the caption "HELP WIPE 
OUT TIGERS". Underneath, the text read : 
“Ignore this ad. Pretend you don’t know that 
there are only about two thousand tigers left 
in the world. Pretend you don’t know that 
just another five hundred tigert-skin coats will 


make the tiger extinct as a wild animal. And 
that despite the voluntary ban on tiger-skins 
they are still being advertised for sale in the 
British fur trade press. And it is just not tigers 
that are on the way out. Every year thirty 
million wild animals are killed for their skins. 
And in the last hundred years the extinction 
rate of wild living things by man has quad¬ 
rupled. None of these facts are probably new 
to you. But you’ve heard them so often that 
you’re almost immune to their horror — 
Almost. 

The ad. ended with a request to “appeal 
to your local MP to do all he can to introduce 
legislation to control the trade in wild animal 
products’’. Alongside was a pledge form; “In 
view of the increasingly severe threat of extinc¬ 
tion facing all kinds of wild life, and recognising 
that one of the causes is over-exploitation of 
certain animal products by the fashion trade. 

I, hereby, pledge that I will not buy, use or 
promote the use of the .skin, fur, feathers or any 
other part of any wild animal as an item of 
clothing or decoration." The duly filled form 
was to be sent to the Fiiends of the Earth 
Society in U.K. 

The International Fur Trade Federation 
showed a responsible altitude by at least asking 9 




its members not to trade In 

animals' products. When the true ftcts abog 

the serious inroads which fashmp^>as m a^ 

world’s fur bearing animals beco^ JWWr 

known, perhaps it would 

fashionable for persons to ^ear ^ 

fashionable ladies’ attitude was w®” 

up by a cartoon showing a woman 

tiger .skin coats, whose caption read ; Yw it 

is*a Ditv they’ve become so scarce, that s why 

fvt ffight two.” And it i.s well known hw 

in a ^ttw distant past the plumes of the 

Little Egret were harvested as ospreys to 

Mtfefy fSion, until legislation, put a ban on 

^^ming MWe from the carnpai^ 

' the non-returnable bottles polluting tlw . * 

Sto'SV rrtends of the 

ed upon a new scheme in early 19 TO to Mve 
non-returnable animals. If the 60 s^iM JJ 
question, including otters, tigers, 
whales and crocodiles b^me extincL ^ Jech- 
Tiolofifv csn brjnff tli6rn bsclc. At tn6 

creature 6n the list is being hun ed ^t 
of existence. Coricemed 
slaughter of animals purely ’^rti- 

Friends were determined to bring this parii 

cular battle into Britain for 
TTirctiv thp world IV.L.F. estimates that 85^ 
of thAntemational fur trade ^ 

London, and secondly, it Proved J Jou?ce 
impossible to stop the supply of skins at ^urce. 

“Policing the vast areas” ran a Times 
report in early 1972. “where P?*®^®^ 
is^yond most of the nations ‘"volv^. gjr 
Sample in the Somali Republic where the 








leopard is almost exterminated, the Government 
has passed a law giving it total protection. It 
is illegal even to own a leopard skin. But since 
one leopard skin is worth more than the average 
yearly income of a Somali shepherd, there is 
little chance of the species’ survival.... In 
Kenya the poachers are well-organised, some¬ 
times operating in 80 strong groups. One party 
of 68 poachers has 42 fire-arms, including two 
Bren guns, and four Stens. 

“Ethiopia’s official list of leopard skm 
exports show 312 in 1968 and none in 1969. Yet 
the USA alone claims to have imported 2,768 
legitimate skins from Ethiopia in those two 
years. The USA list also mentions 147 leopaM 
skins imported from Brazil in 1968, which is 
odd since no leopards have ever been known 
to exist wUd in South America.’’ 

These prove that insisting on legal exjwrt 
certificates often fails as well to deter skm 
tradcars. and it is po^ible to obtam the n^^ry 
documents by forging or bribing officials. Ana 
sinuffllers often move skins trom ti^t coun¬ 
tries into neighbouring ones where the export 
Jaws are more relaxed.” 

In Mite of IFTA’s appeal for a volunta^ 
ban on Tilling seven particularly endanger^ 
species — the snow leopard, cloudy 
tiger. La Plata otter, giant otter, leopard and 
cheeta no guaranty was forthcoming from 


fur traders as to what stocks were held by 
members before the ban, how many members 
pledged them support, and what action the 
Association would take against a member defy¬ 
ing the ban. And when a leopard skin fetches 
up to £400 in Britain, there is plenty of incen¬ 
tive to ignore any ban. 

Both the Association and the Friends agreed 
that a new legislation was needed. According 
to the then Chairman of the IFTF ; “Voluntary 
measures obviously have their limitations and 
we have asked the Government to introduce 
new laws that would protect the spotted cats 
and other endangered species.” The Friends 
were more concerned about Britain’s duplicity 
in preaching conservation overseas, yet allowing 
the importation of the endangered species into 
the country. And to quote from the “Times” 
again ; “Something which neither the Friends 
nor the Association point out is the way that 
leopards and other cats are sometimes killed. 

To avoid marking the fur, the animal is trapped 
alive, then despatched as Edward II was — 
with a red hot poker thnjst up the anus.” 

Undoubtedly the co-operation of the con¬ 
cerned groups and associations are valuable; 
but neither this nor the advice of the conserva¬ 
tionists, nor the restraint of the true game- 
hunters will decide the future of the endanger¬ 
ed species. The responsibility for their survival 11 
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too bleak if a concerted effort is made to protect 
it. The Indian Board of Wild Life is workinsj 
to this end for over twenty years. Unofficial 
wildlife and natural history societies in India, 
together with various international organisa¬ 
tions have also contributed to the preservation 
of wild animals in India. However, the actual 
administration of India’s wildlife is now almost 
exclu.sively vested in the State Governments. 


or extinction, lies squarely with the Govern¬ 
ments concerned. If they act with resolution 
and a purpose, much can be saved,^ Otherwise 
they are bound to be wiped off, or will languish 
and degenerate in zoos. 

Today we know of the sad plight of many 
endangered species, including some beautiful 
deers and antelopes. But definitely one specie, 
the Pere David’s deer was saved from extinc¬ 
tion by prompt action by the 11 th Duke of 
Bedford as they w'ere slaughtered by troops and 
peasantry in China. In 1914 the only such 
deers existing were those few at Woburn, 
which by now have multiplied to over 300 and 
many of them have been sent to zoos the world 
over, including China. And what has been 
achieved at Woburn with these deers, can be 
achieved with all the other threatened species. 
They should be caught and provided with a 
suitable place in parks and reserves where they 
can live and breed out of harm’s way. Much 
the same has been achieved with our Gir lions, 
and rhinos at Kaziranga and Manas sanctuaries.. 

The future of Indian wildlife need not be 


Protection is the immediate need. But for 
this the public should have the basic knowledge 
about the flora and fauna of the country and 
take interest in the, protective measures. The 
people should work individually, and also in 
groups, hand-in-hand with the Government and 
other appropriate authorities and see to it that 
every specie of our animal life gets the deserv¬ 
ing care and protection as and where necessary. 
Conservation is bound to fail if it just remains 
as a task of the Government without any public 
interest in or cooperation with it. It will also 
fail if it remains as an entirely private concern 
without any governmental support behind it. 
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Get even long hair really clean I 


Say goodbye to long hair washing worries 
New POND'S SHAMPOOS are concentrated, 
and specially formulated to give you oceans 
of lather. The soft, bubbly foam goes quickly 
and gently to work — from the roots to 
the furthermost tips of your hair! The 
longest tresses get so clean, they 
actually squeak. With pleasure, of course 

Choose the POND'S SHAMPOO to suit 
the need of your kind of of hair: Lemon if 
your hair is greasy. Egg to nourish, 

Tonic for dull, lifeless hair. Beauty to 
brighten up normal hair All of them give 
you lots and lots of love and lather — in 
hard water or soft Go ahead — let your hair 
down with a POND'S SHAMPOO. It's 
amazing what a little love and a good 
Company can do for a woman 


Beauty for 
normal hair 


Tome lor 


Lemon lor ory hair 
eg for extra g,easy hair 
nourishment 


PONDS SHAMPOOS.. • new premium products from Ponds 

CHESEBROUGH-PONO'S INC. (Incorporated in the USA with Limited Liability) 
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jg Last week, we spoke about how the crowning 
S, glory of a woman can be kept healthy and glossy 
£ with a few regular habits. The next part of the 
" anatomy that is very often neglected by most of 
f us until it causes trouble, are our ears. 

I EARS: 

? Ears tend to be greasy and dirty ve£y often 
because of greasy hair. And dandruff scales 
are all often lodged in the tiny tfrevices, which 
cause pimples and boils in the ears. 

S The b^ way to keep ears clean is to wash 
M them when washing hair. Shampoo ears and all 
j the crevices when bathing. Dry gently. If your 
K hair is not too short, then keep hair tied back 
with a scarf or ribbon whenever possible. This 
g, will ensure that the natural grease from hair 
H will not creep into the ears. 

I Every night: Tie hair back. Cover with a 
g scarf. Dip a piece of cottonwool in cleansing 
g milk and wipe all over outer ear, behind and 
inside. You'll feel sick when you see how much 
dirt and grease ctanes out! Now wipe dry with 
cottonwool dipped.in warm water till all traces 
of cleansing lotion is wiped away. 

, 14 Whenever you have a head bath : Check 


the earrings you are wearing. You will find dU'^ 
residues embedded inside the eayrini^ at the 
point where it enters your ear-hole. Wash in 
soapy water, rinse in cold water and dry with 
a towel. 

Also. thi.s is the time to clean your ear of 
wax. Roll up a soft clean piece of cloth and roll 
gently inside ears. This will dislodge the wax. 
This should be done to -children regularly. 
Doctors, however, caution that the old Indian 
habit of putting warm oil inside the ears is a 
real bad habit. Instead, a cotton wad can be 
dipped in a little eau de cologne and used to 
dean ears. Some people have an extraojxiinary 
amount of wax production in theij* ears which 
even clulLs their hearing powers. If this Ls your 
case, you .should see a doctor om-e in six weeks, 
who will remove the wax for you. Follow the.se 
lules and you won’t feel self-conscious the next 
time your lox^er wants to nibble your ears! 
NAILS : Of both feet and hands.' 

The normal practice is to use a nail varnish 
over chipped nails when in a hurry, (nothing 
l(x>ks uglier or more obvious of a hack job). 
When doing nails it is again a habit of many to 
simply remove nail poli.sh with a harsh 
remover. Now don’t w’^onder the ne.xt time why 
the cuticles around your nails are dry and peel¬ 
ing and you have such an itch to chew them or 
why you have to have nail poli.sh on for the rest 
of your life as your nails look horribly dry and 
yellow. A simple answer would have been to do 
your manicure and pedicure only once a week. 
But do it so well that your nails remain healthy 
and good throughout the week. 

For one thing don’t use acetone. It’s really 
harsh to the nails and the skin around them. 
TT.se an oil-based nail varnish remover. Another 
hint. Keep nails reasqnably short, this somehow 
lessens the chances of the nail polish chipping 
when washing clothes or typing. Shape nails 
into a neat oval. After filing nails, massage with 
a little hot oil. If you are lucky enough to 
afford almond oil, believe me, it’s really worth 
it After massaging, wear gloves for the re.st 
of the day. At night, just before retiring to bed, 
wipe hands clean with a soft cloth, specially 
over nails to remove remaining oil. Now apply 
a colourless base coat. This prevents yellowing 
of nails. When it dries, apply a water-thin coat 
of nail polish. Allow to dry for at least 15 
minutes. (Remember to keep the nail polish 
bottle closed, otherwi.se it will become thick and 
the nail polish remover, if left uncovered, will 
evaporate). Apply the next coating and let it dry 
overnight. Follow same procedure for feet, but 
use socks instead of g]ove.s! Rubber surgical 
gloves are especiallv good. Remember to wash 
both gloves and socks in soapy water and a 
little Dettol the next morning and allow to dry, 
otherwise they will collect dirt and germs by the 
time you use them the next time. Keep ttjese 
wrapi^ in a .soft cloth in a cupboard and use 
only for your manicure|pedicure sessions. Next 
morning, rub in a little hand lotion on feet and 
hands after your bath. 
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Miraculously, they were still intact, so Ifyke had 
missed, after all. but the timbers of the room 
above had caved in. The Elizabethan-type joists 
which decorated the narrow, angular front were 
burning furiously and the tall chimney to the 
right had obviously fallen inwards straight into 
the conference room. It was completely ablaze. 
As I knew the only exit was jammed solid, 
there could be no hope of any surviving life 
within. 

It took but a fleeting moment to take it all 
in. As I stumbled across the circular green 
patch, trampling down the red star of flowers 
mercilessly, someone rushed towards me cry¬ 
ing, 'Gott sei Dank, you’re safe! What about 
the others ?' I brushed him aside impatiently 
to reach safety of the steps beyond. From the 
east came the steady roar of Hazlewood’s Phan¬ 
tom. As I rolled dWn the twenty-one .steps I 
heard the supersonic whistle of ^ntley’s TV- 
guided Mavericks homing in on what vras left 
of the Cottage Royal. The deafening roar as 
the missiles struck roared like an Everest 
avalanche. Billows of black smoke spurted sky¬ 
wards, accompanied by fearsome crackles of 
burning wood and brick. A split second later 
Della 'Two screamed over, its twin afterburners 
shimmering white heat. It seemed barely to 
scrape over the building before Hazlewood pull¬ 
ed the aircraft into a searing climb straight into 
an almost setting sun. 

I k)oked at my watch, still ticking away 
despite the cruel hammering it had undergone. 
It showed 15.31i. The boys' sense of timing had 
been immaculate. Only thirty seconds more for 
David and Gordon to show up and finish off the 
job. I raised my aching body upright and 
crawled up the stairs to see what further 
damage had been inflicted. There was no time 
to reach the top before Delta Three came hurtl¬ 
ing in like a furious bat. Uselessly, I covered 
my ears and head with torn and bleeding hands 
to shut off the noise. It seemed an earthquake 
or a giant meteor had struck. Another over¬ 
whelming roar of crumbling brick, limber and 
masonry, a vast, mushroom cloud of dust, debris 
and smoke filled the air .and Delta Three flashed 
at near Mach 1, its missiles having already 


accomplished the final act of complete destruc¬ 
tion. 

Peering over the edge of the top step all I 
could see was a vast pyramidal heap of rubble. 

Not a stone, not a brick, not a ^)iece of timber 
left standing. In the vortex of a vast duststorm 
lay architect Knobelsdorff’s masterpiece, the 
edifice it had taken him two years to create after 
the Seven Years War now in irretrievable ruins, 
a precarious house of cards fallen in on itself. 
Somewhere in that huge pyramid, smoking still 
and burning like a funeral pyre lay the hopes 
and body of the embryo Fuhrer and his Fourth 
Reich stillborn. The dreams of reunification, 
temporary alliance with Russia until it could 
truly be subjugated by the new juggernaut, and 
the aspirations of a Soviet frontier on the Rhine 
had turned to nightmares 

1 waited for a brief second, hardly taking 
in the scene of complete havoc. A few drivers, 
some soldiers from both armies who had wisely 
or by good fortune kept away from the holo¬ 
caust, were staggering helples.sly about m dazed 
bewilderment. One Bundeswehr corporal, his 
uniform ton and covered with white dust, fell 
on his knees near me. ‘Did you see them ?’ he 
croaked. ‘Did you see them V 

‘Who ?’ I asked. 

‘The bombens. They were East German. 
They were Migs!’ He sobbed convulsively. ‘Mig 
bombers, 1 saw them. Why, why ? They killed 
their own government, every single man — and 
everyone of ours. They were all up there.’ He 
put a grubby, bloodstained hand on my should¬ 
er. ‘Not a soul left in there. Not one.’ 

‘Come,’ I said gently. ‘Has anyone sent for 
help ?’ 

Before he could answer another explosion 
from the centre of the mound of rubble sent 
shock waves undulating through the dust laden 
air. We threw ourselves flat. One of the Grecian 
pillars which had adorned the roof of the 
Cecilienhof sailed above our heads to land some 
fifty metres or so below the stone steps. The 
corporal shuddered and stumbled down, mut¬ 
tering incoherently. I followed. Somehow, I had 
to find Rowoholt with the precious treaty. He 
must have progressed beyond the steps and 15 




would possibly be waiting for me near a car 
and the security guard. There were three cars 
in the avenue. No drivers. Some 20 ft. or so 
beyond the steps lay the pillar, broken in three. 
Beneath the central piece lay the thin, pathetic 
body of a man irretrievably pinioned. It was 
Rowohlt. He must have been facing the house, 
looking out for me, when the pillar rocketed 
towards him. He must have had time to move, 
surely ? I knelt beside the body. The arms were 
outstretched as if in sleepy vrelcome. In his 
right fist he still held steadfastly to the precious 
briefcase. He was dead, of course, crushed by 
two tons of antique pillar. Several soldiers and 
policemen who had taken refuge when the 
Phantoms came over were converging on me, I 
prised the dispatch case from Rowohlt’s inert 
hand and stood up to face them. A Volksarmee 
colonel, face greasily brilliant with sweat, pant¬ 
ed agitatedly : ‘Are you all right V He looked 
at my dishevelled figure with concern. ‘Were 
you in the building?’ 

I nodded. 

‘What happened ?' 

‘How the bloody hell should I know ?’ 

He wiped his brow, leaving a dirt mark. 
‘You don’t know?’ He was incredulous. 

‘Tell me.’ 

His face distorted in fury. ‘It was the 
Russians,’ he spat out. ‘They attacked us with 
their Mig 27s, God damn them to hell. Didn’t 
you see them ? They had our air force mark¬ 
ings on them, too, and I could see their goddam 
pilots jthey were so low, the Slav swine.’ 

T was in the building, just leaving, when 
it blew up,’ I explained. ‘I just don’t know 
what hit us.- We had no reason to be hit by 
bombers.’ 

'It was the Russkis,’ he repeated bitterly. 
They didn’t want us to reunify, the bastards. 
They waited until every German who mattered 
was in there and blew them to bits. They play¬ 
ed our governments on a string, all along, as 
they would a fish, and waited until nearly the 
very end before dropping their masks.’ 

'You knew about reunification, then ? I 
thought it was supposed to be .secret.’ 

He grimaced hideously. ‘Oh, I guessed it 
had to be something like that. 'Top politicians 
from both sides don’t meet with all this pomp 
and ceremony just to play Skat. Besides, there 
were rumours. You knew ?’ 

Yes. I’m his State Secretary ; one of them.’ 
I pointed to the crushed Rowohlt. ‘He’s the 
Minister of Trade — or was.’ I pulled out my 
identity card and showed it to him. 

‘Oh, my God !’ 

‘I have to get back to Berlin with those 
papers.’ 1 lifted the dispatch case. 

‘Who are you going to give them to ?’ The 
colonel was puzzled and bitter. He chewed his 
underlip. ‘There’s no government left.’ 

‘The wheels still grind. Reinhard Boldt, the 
security chief, is waiting for us. For me, now, 
16 I mean.’ 


‘You’ll never get through. I’ve had tlie 
whole area sealed off. Within seconds of the 
blow-up the security machine was in full opera¬ 
tion. Not that anyone anticipated anything like 
this. Now no one’s allowed out and only 
security men with proper authorisations, the 
ambulances, doctors ahd fire engines will be 
permitted to come in. Nobody out. Nobody.' He 
was dogmatically firm. 

‘You'll have to let me out. Boldt is waiting,’ 

‘Boldt is on his wa\' here,’ the colonel said. 
‘You can give him your papers then.’ 

I was trapped, ‘All right. At least let me 
go and meet him,’ I said in desperation., ‘As 
the only one alive from the conference he’ll 
want a full report personally from me and he’ll 
want the treaty.... ’ I started to walk purpose¬ 
fully to the leading Zis in the avenue. The 
colonel kept step, his men remaining by 
Rowohlt’s body, trying to heave the pillar off 
him. 

‘No,’ the colonel said with finality. You’d 
need an escort and I can’t spare any men from 
the rescue work — whoever there is to rescue,’ 
he added acidly. As if to lend emphasis to his 
words, minor explosions and rumbles from the 
Cecilienhof cracked across from the distance. 

‘Yes,’ I emphasised pleasantly. I need an 
escort all right. You’ll do.’ I pulled the Walther 
out again from my waistband. 

‘You’re mad! Your mind’s been deranged 
by your experiences in there, mein Herr!’ He 

looked at me aghast. ‘Please put that_that 

thing—away.’ Give it to me.’ 

‘State business of the highest importance, 
Herr Oberst.' I stared at him haughtily. ‘You’ll 
do as you’re told or....’ I waved the gun 
menacingly. 

He looked back in the direction of his men, 
but they were too busy with Rowohlt. The many 
others were surrounding the Cecilienhof ruins. 
All those who had es<;iaped the holocaust were 
digging frantically in that part of the rubble 
which wasn’t still ablaze. I noted with grim 
satisfaction that where the conference room had 
been the-flames and smoke were as thick and 
dense as ever. A fitting crematorium for insane 
hopes of renewed woi ld grandeur. The colonel 
looked as if he were going to shout for aid but 
thought better of it. The Walther was a great 
convincer. He shrugged his shoulders resign¬ 
edly. ‘Perhaps you’re right,’ he sighed. ‘Our 
treaty must survive. Another government will 
keep it binding.’ 

‘Get into the car — you drive,’ I ordered. 
‘You’ve got to understand 1 have to see Boldt 
before he gets involved in all this pandemon¬ 
ium. The papers are too important to be 
delayed.' 

He hopped in reluctantly, ‘This is highly 
irregular, Herr Staatssekretar,’ he grumbled. ‘I 
never knew a civil servant carried guns before.’ 
He started the car and began to drive away. 
Doubts still assailed him as he turned his face 
briefly to me. ‘You can put the gun down. I 



think 1 understkndf. tihe emergem^. You have 
the signed treaty in that case, haven’t you ?’ 

‘veiy perceptive of you, Herr Oberst,’ I 
said nastily. ‘I’ve already said so.’ 

He disregarded the sneer. ‘The Russians 
weren’t so clever after all, killing the entire 
Politburo and the Bonn cabinet, were they ? If 
you’ve got the signed treaty in there it only 
means we elect a new central government to 
back it and the whole massacre will have been 
for nothing. Besides,’ he added confidentially, I 
didn’t really care for either Kroncke or Janssen 
as our new Chancellor.’ 

‘It’ll all take time to elect a new govern¬ 
ment,’ 1 said. ‘Besides, the treaty still has to 
be approved by the Big Four.’ 

‘After this debacle 1 don’t suppose they’ll 
withhold their approval, though the Russians 
will.’ 

‘Not openly. If they do, it will be as good 
a.s admitting they tried to sabotage the signing. 
After all, we’ve got eye-witnesses it was their 
Mig bombers which blew up the palace.’ 

‘Oh, jawohl, Herr Staatssekretar, you're 
loo damn right. The Russkis have certainly got 
Ihemselve.s into a cleft stick.’ 

.'\mbulances were ru.shing past us as we 
roared through Neuendorf, their, sirens wailing. 
Fire engines and jKtlice cars pursued furiously, 
their blue light.s flashing. ‘We’ll spot Boldt’s 
car,’ ,s;iicl the colonel. ‘It'll have our outriders 
in front.’ 

1 wa.s amazed now at his cooperation, but 
clearly his sense of duty to the preservation of 
the treaty was paramount. I only hoped Boldt 
hadn’t yet left Berlin. Confrontation was the 
last thing I wanted. It was only four o’clock 
and he could barely have got the message. 
‘You’ll take me straight lo S.S.D. headquarters r 

‘If need be. We should meet him soon. 
They said he’d leave at once.’ 

His presence ^ the wheel saved awkward 
stops and questions at half a dozen hastily erect¬ 
ed road blocks. Still there was no sign of Boldt. 
Half an hour later we were in the Alexander- 
strasse. ‘Thanks very much,’ I said with relief, 
hurrying out of the car. 'You’ll be promoted 
for this. I’ll personally see to it.’ 

He smiled ingratiatingly. ‘I only did my 
duty, Her Staatssekretar.’ 

'At gun point,’ I said pleasantly,. That 
wiped the self-satisfied grin off his face. ‘I’m 
only joking, of course. You did splendidly. You’ll 
go straight back, of course ?’ 

He nodded. 

‘See that Herr Rowohlt’s body is well taken 
. care of. He’ll have a state funeral.' 

He saluted and I waited at the bottom of 
the steps until he had driven off, regarded with 
hostile suspicion by the S.S.D. men guarding 
the doors. One of'them stamped down the 
stairs. ‘You want to come in ?' he grated, eye¬ 
ing my dishevelled appearance with g’.'oss dis¬ 
dain. 

'No. He dropped me at the wrong building 


by mistake.' 

‘Who are you ? l^et me^see your papers.’ 

‘1 don’t see why I should.’ 

‘Papers!’ 

The title of Secretary of State on my 
identity card placated him and I walked osten¬ 
tatiously towards the Alexanderplatz, turned 
left up the Rathausstrasse which was crowded 
with excitedly chattering passers-by, their 
brows furrow^ in frowns. Odd bits of conver¬ 
sation I overheard made their puzzlement clear. 
The Sondermeldung or special announcement 
over TV and radio had been postjxjned and 
everybody was wondering why and what it had 
all been about. The attack on the Cecilienhof 
had not yet been made public. Security, how¬ 
ever, had been viciously tightened up. Scores 
of police and soldiers were everywhere. Boldt 
had obviously wasted no tirrie. Check}X)int 
Charlie had queue.s of cans and pedestrians 
returning to We.st Berlin being refu.sed paK.sage. 
On the western side, the situation was identical. 

It was obviously too risky to try and cross. The 
same impasse at the Bomholmei'strassc. Hein¬ 
rich Heine Strasse and the seven other check¬ 
points. Enraged Germans were yelling abuse at 
flummoxed frontier guards who had not the 
faintest idea why the iron curtain had .sud¬ 
denly clanked down again without warning 
from both sides. There was no way in and no 
way out. I was trapped, looked as disreputable 
as hell and an outstanding pickup for su.spicioiis 
cops. 

I hurrietl back through the throng to the 
Hotel Stadt Berlin. Not having checked out lha‘ 
morning the room was still mine. The studious 
clerk looked at my lorn and dusty clothing dis¬ 
dainfully but tactfully forbore comment. 

‘I had a slight argument with a ino<or- 
cyclist,' I improvised. ‘Can you get mv clolhe.^ 
cleaned and mended in a hurry ?' 

He could. The valet would work wondos 
in half an hour, he assured me. Then; ‘ Xre you 
hurt ?' 

‘No.’ 

‘Those abrasion.s and cuts 

‘Nothing to worry about. They'll look belter 
after I've washed.’ 

He smiled solicitously. ‘There seems to be 
great excitement outside — a special broadcast 
announcement or something. Have you heard 

‘Yes.’ 

*Oh !’ His eyes lit up. What was it ?’ 

‘They postponed it for some reason. More 
news later, I heard, but 1 didn’t catch anything 
in the streets.’ 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘Maybe it wasn't 
important.’ He handed me my key. Perhaps 
Boldt and his Bonn counterpart had overlooketi 
closing off one vital communication link — the 
phone. When I dialled my West Berlin number 
it was answered promptly by Bill Sandys, the 
local Intelligence Officer. 

‘Wessel here,’ 1 said guardedly in German. 

The line was tapped. 

‘Ah.’ There was a pau.se while the name 17 
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WHEN tMs boird ^ cMt rnuir'lht «ncl 
of tho 1974 world cnam^on«Mp. Italy wars 
(aadirtg bv only a faw IMf^. You can aae 
why the Americans sa^. 'God must be an 
Italian. 

Dealer. West. Love all 
#J10 
^QJB 
0aj9 
4aK965 
N 

^ - V107632 

^ ^ ^ 0Q7 

^96543 

08662 
4U84 


♦K7 

^AK964 
Ok 1043 
♦ Q 10 


SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

Murray Beltadonna Kehela Qarozzo 
1NT 2^ 

24 3*^ No No 

34 No No No 


Belladonna led '^A and Murray ruffed, 
With the cards lying well, the audience 
anticipated an easy ten tricks and perhaps 
a small gain for North America. 

Declarer led a low trump and Belladonna 
ducked with the King, a key play. Garozzo 
won and returned OOf As a ruff could not 
now be averted, the spectators were willing 
to settle tor 14Q 

Murray ducked the diamond, won the 
continuation and led a second trump. West 
gave partner a diamond ruff and this was 
the position 


♦- 

^K984 

Ok 
4q 10 


'^QJ 

V- 

4AK965 

H 

♦- 

W E 

■si/10763 

S 

♦7 32 

4Q96 

08 

4J84 



instead of exiting with a heart, Garozzo 
led 42 Murray already knew that West had 
no more than two clubs, as the opening One 
Heart promised at least five hearts. Accord- 
ingiy. he played low from hand. Belladonna 
contributing the Queen* 

If this were a singleton declarer could 
take no more than three club tncks Murray 
won with the Ace. therefore, and took a 
ruffing finesse against East in hearts in an 
attempt to dispose of his diamond limr. 
Down one, From which I think It is fair to 
say that the Italians play like gods' 

In the other room spades were not men¬ 
tioned and the Americans got to Four 
Hearts - a good contract, but unmakable on 
the 3-0 trump break 



Si the United States for trial use on the Christ¬ 
mas mall is an imperforate self-adhesive. 
Once it tps been peeled from its protective 
backing paper and stuck on an envelope. 
It will not need to be postmarked, so saving 
one step in the mail-handling process. The 
stamp features the weather vane, a dove of 
peace, which George Washington choae in 
1767 for his house at Mount Vernon. The 
other Christmas stamps reproduce a detail 
showing an angel from a fifteenth century 
French altar-piece by an unknown artist 
and an 1883 lithograph. The Road- 
Winter'. by Otto Knirseh. showing a horae- 
dfswn sleigh. 


sunk in. *Y 0 U a}] ri|^t V,- 

‘Sure. <^n you get a message t6 my fathff 
that aunt s 0.K.7' ^ 

He didn’t know what I was talking about 

‘My father, the old man. MY old man.' I 
was justifiably testy. 

‘Ah. Your old man. Yes. Where are ybu, 
old boy ?’ 

‘Stadt Berlin.' 

‘Oh dear, I hear they’ve sealed the front., ’ 

‘Quite. And I want to get to the old man. 
Somehow. Anyhow.’ 

There wa.«? a longish pause at the other end 
of the line while he oiled his rusty brainbox. 
I’ll ring you back within the hour,’ Sandys said. 

'Ten minutes. Not a bloody second more. 
Get your .skates on.’ 

The floor valet came in at that moment to 
take my suit and I had a swift shower. True 
to form, he showed up half an hour later with 
it looking as good as new. There was no call 
from Sandys. I swore I’d get Sills to fire this 
bloody amateur if he didn’t call back within 
another ten minutes — if 1 over got back to 
London. 1 turned the radio on impatiently. 
Martial music, an ominous sign, w'as- being play¬ 
ed. At 6 p.m. the announcer’s sombre voice 
declared sonorously : ‘Here is an important 
announcement. Unidentified aircraft this after¬ 
noon wantonly attacked the Cecilienhof Palace 
at Potsdam. 'The historic building was com¬ 
pletely destioyed. There were a numtier ol 
casualties. Many members of the government 
of the D.D.R. and of the Federal Republic who 
were holding important talks in the building 
are believed to have perished. While investiga¬ 
tions are going on to discover the culprits, the 
Ministry of State Security announces that from 
eight o’cl(x;k tonight a total curfew has been 
impo.sed on the country. It will be effective 
until dawn. F'urther I'estrictions will be 
announced later if they become necessary. You 
arc all requested to keep calm and to return to 
your homes immediately. Any person caught 
on the streets after eight o’clock will be sum¬ 
marily shot. Stay tuned in for further announce¬ 
ments ’ 

I tuned in to R.IA.S., the West Berlin 
station. Much the same was coming over the 
air. Both German authorities had joined forces 
to hunt down the ‘unknown aircraft’ and a 
massive air search was already under way. 
There was a curfew in the West. too. How the 
hell was I going to get out ? 

The phone rang. It wa.s Sandys. ‘Endlich 
— at last J’ 1 snarled. 

I had trouble getting through. The old man 
wasn’t available. He.... ’ 

‘Never mind the explanations. Make it 
quick. How do I get to see him ?’ 

‘He’s arranging to have you met.’ Sandys 
broke into English. ‘Be at the junction of the 
Schonhauserallee and the Kollwitzslrasse just 
jjast the Senefelderplatz and the U-Bahn, Be 
there at one.’ 



‘Right.’ I presuAted he meant at one in the 
mcMTiing. His next sentence confirmed it 

‘You know there’s a general curfew, of 
course?' 

‘Naturally.* 

‘You’ll have to be very careful. D’you think 
you can make it?’ 

‘Somehow. It’s ming to be bloody—' 

‘Not to worry. xouVe got ever]^hing, of 
course ? ’I^he old man is fretting dreadfully....’ 

‘Tell him to screw himself. Everything’s 
accounted for, except me,’ I added bitterly, 
banging down the receiver. It was already 
gone seven. The trysting place was over a mile 
away and it would clearly be suicidal to attempt 
the journey after curfew. There was nothing 
for it but to start now, leave my few possessions 
in ^e hotel and hope for the best. In a weird 
way I envied the fictitious James Bond who 
would no doubt have been provided with a super 
armoured car and crashed his way throu^ 
Checkpoint Charlie, machineguns blazing. Wist¬ 
fully, I reloaded my Walther and hoped I 
wouldn’t have to use it again. There had been 
enou£^ killing. 

The receptionist raised his eyebrows in. sur¬ 
prise as I went by. ‘There’s a curfew at eight, 
Herr Wessel,’ he warned. 

‘T1 be back in time.’ . . 

He eyed the briefcase cunously but said 
nothing. The street was still full but the crowds 


had a stricken, anxious if not frightened lo(^ 
on their laces and the pavemmt cafe clientele 
were quick^ relinquishing their drinks and 
places to hurry off home. Half glasses of pink 
Berliner, straws sodden and bent, golden Pils 
and other aamrtments of alcohol stood at empty 
tables, never destined to be drunk. Occasionally 
a police car would race by, its loudspeaker 
blaring warnings of impending curfew. It was 
five to eight when I finally reached the Schon- 
hauserallee junction with Kollwitzstrasse. No¬ 
body on ^e streets now. There was no point in 
my just standing there like a lost sheep until 
one o’iblock in the morning. Across the road, a 
publican was pushing up his sunblind. Well, 
he’d have to do for a few hours. He couldn’t 
refuse me refuge. I walked over and pushed 
my way into the dimly lit interior, empty of all 
custom. 

‘ 'Alio!’ It was the inkeeper, small, thin, 
grey of face, panting with exertion and indig¬ 
nant. "Alio! Where are you going? We’re 
clewed.' 

’Not for me, you aren’t. I’ve nowhere else 
to go.’ 

‘Go on home,’ he said quietly. ‘We're not 
serving any more.’ 

‘I’m not asking to be served.’ 

‘Well, what do you want ?’ He stood there 
like a brave mouse, arms truculently akimbo, 
to be continued 
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Most medicated shampoos just remove loose dandruff. 

And some of your hair‘8 natural oils too 
Halo HairGard has a unique double-acting formula; 
to give posittve protection against dandruff 
as well as tc condition your hair. 
LO'7 (loramin SOU-175) in Halo HairGard 
acts on the scalp to clear dandruff. Clinical tests have 
proved that its regular use keeps dandruff away. 
A / A /XI While LO-7 protects your heir. 
ml w I 91 against dandruff, the conditioning 

— f-ingredients restore the natural 

balance of your hair. To keep it 
gleaming with lustrous health. 


Only Hdo HoirGcird 
wtthLO-7 
clears ckmdruff 
and concHHons your 
hair beautifully 
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Use Halo HairGard 
regularly. As the dandruff- 
control shampoo that 
conditions your hair. Or as 
the conditioning shampoo 
that clears dandruff. 

Now svaitable m two 
convtniant tut«k 

WoBhdandnjfrouf-- 

brinobeoufyin! 
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Glamour Is not the exclusive preserve of film stars. 
With a little imagination one can turn out glamour- 
to-order clothes that need not necessarily be 
expensive. For example, if you have a lamee or 
heavy silk sari that you are tired of you can convert 
It into an elegant one-shoulder dress like this white 
evening dress. 

(1) Cut on a cross with just one joint, it Is held 
together on one side by a cord that runs round in a 
circle of the same material. 

(2) If you have three chiffon saris to spare then 
go flamboyant in the Spanish way. Sliver accessor¬ 


ies can be matched elegantly with red if one does 
not like the glitter pf gold. 

(3) Bold black and blue stripes can be made 
up into a halter with a difference. A deep cut-out 
front meanders criss-cross on the back to hold the 
back of the dress so that one can have a deep back 
plunge even down to the last vertebra if you are 
that bold I 


Pix by: Girish Shukla. 
Text. Olga Tellis. 





The people who know least 
about the Raakhee-Gulzar 
separation, talk most about 
it and with complete author¬ 
ity. The wife of a top star, 
herself a big personality, 
was boasting that she knew 
who was instrumental in 
separating the two — “It 
was Yash Chopra and his 
wife, Pam,” — she announc¬ 
ed triumphantly. According 
to this lady, it was Yash and 
his wife Pam who are in¬ 
deed close to Raakhee, who 
“kaan-bharaaoed" (instigat¬ 
ed) her to rebel against the 
“ordinance” laid down by 
her lord and master Gulzar, 
forbidding her to sign any 
more films. So she went and 
took up new films behind his 
back, only with the help of 
her instigators ! If. this ridi¬ 
culous story were to be be¬ 
lieved, then it means that 
Raakhee is a weak-willed 
woman, and to anyone who 
has known her, .she is ju.st 
the opposite—strong of head 
and once determined, will go 
any length to do what she 
has decided ! And if any bad 
could be wrought by mere 
instigation by outsiders 
why, pray, .shouldn’t any 
good come out of the mass¬ 
ive attempts which well- 
wishers made to get the 
estranged couple together ? 

Talking of loose talk, a cer¬ 
tain relative of a film-techni¬ 
cian, it seems, lives in the 
building next to Zeenat 
Aman’s. One day, according 
to her, when .she went down 
early in the morning to get 
her car out fi'om the park¬ 
ing lot, she overheard a 
group of diivcrs discussing 
amongst themselves, I'affaire 
Zeenat-Amitabh. One of them 
was telling the others that 
he saw Amit just driving off 
in the early hours — imply¬ 
ing that he had spent the 
night at Zeenie’s place. Hah! 
That could be the biggest 
laugh of the year — if the 
gossipy female was just try¬ 
ing to pull a gag. Here is 
.some information for her. At 
the time she mentioned. 
Zeenat was far, far away in 
the Swiss Alps or wherever 
22 the unit of Aaashiq Hoon 



Baharon ka was shooting ■— 
with Raje.sh Khanna. And 
of course Amit was down 
here busy shooting his 
double-shift schedules with 
his various producers. 
Honestly, film-gossip is be¬ 
coming almost a national 
pastime! 

The latest queen bee around 
whom the "mast-kalandars” 
of the Indian screen, like 
Jeelu, Shatru and their likes 
are buzzing is a mildly 
sizzling dame from Calcutta, 
called Mithu Mukerji. With 
her kind of oomph and the 
right dash to go with S. A. 
she will land up rubbing 
shoulders with Rekha, if not 
exactly near Hema’s or 
Zeenat's rungs. The photo¬ 
graphers are already after 


her — wanting to exploit 
her every comely angle and 
curve; the heroes are after 
her, which means the pro¬ 
ducers shouldn’t be far be¬ 
hind. So she can get rid of 
the initial fears she had 
about whether she’d make it 
at all in Hindi films. 

The Leena Chandavarker- 
Siddharth Bandodkar mar¬ 
riage is swinging back into 
a negative field. For some 
time after she gave inter¬ 
views to the effect that the 
marriage would be held in 
December 1!)75, she had 
really stopped taking on new 
films. Together with the 
weight she put on and ex¬ 
plained away as being the 
result of the “happiness” 
caused by the fast-approach¬ 
ing marriage date, it did 
.<<ound a bit positive. Now a 
low rumble can be heard 
again, esjH^cially from her 
loud-mouthed brother’s side, 
that she'.s taking more films 
and with a grin thrown In, 
he .says that Siddharth is 
lirepared to wait for her to 
complete her a.s.signments. 
How long dear boy ? Or i.s 
it true that his famous sis¬ 
ter, the C. M. of Goa who 
\vas seeing a bit of red in 
Leena’s kaal-chaal, is really 
thinking of calling the whole 
thing off, as rumours insLst? 

Guess who.se heart went 
thumpitty-thump the other 
dav when after more than 
five years of breaking off, 
she ran face-to-face with 
her erstwhile flame, Dev 
Anand ? — It was ^hida, 
the Nav-Ketan girl before 
Zeenat, who nearly walked 
bang into the breezy figure 
of Dev who was walking 
out of the lobby of a five- 
star hotel. Imagine her cold 
shock when the man, in 
typical gentlemanly tradi¬ 
tion, sh(x>k her father’s (he 
was accompanying her at 
the time) hand and hers too 
and inquired politely about 
their we!l-l)eing! She 
answered him with a falter¬ 
ing voice, cordially, and 
when she went back home, 
she couldn’t sleep the whole 
night! 



Playing it cool 


I saw this roly-poly girl at the mahurat of 
^Bullet' and wondered how she fitted into the 
scenario. When someone told me she was Jyoti 
Bakshi and Avas doing an important role in the 
movie I wa^ surprised. She looked so different 
from the usual curvy curvy, good-looker image 
of our actresses that I was curious to find out 
why Dev had picked on her, of all people^ to do 
the role. 

So I trekked to her house in Juhu to talk 
to her. Jyoti is the daughter of Arjun Bakshi 
Gil who has been in the film line for a number 
of years now. ‘'Actually it was seeing him act 
in movies that I first got the idea of joining 
films.” 

Jyoti was still doing her First Year in a 
Chandigarh college when she decided to say 
goodbye to studies and came to Bombay. After 
coming here she was in a sort of dilemma. She 
1 ‘ouldn’t make up her mind whether to become 
an air hostess or to join films. “Both careers 
apjiealed to me ei^ually and it was so difficult 
to choose”. 

What made up her mind for her ? One day 
Jyoti was having a gala time with some of her 
friends in the Coffee Shop at the Oberol 
Sheraton when someone told her that Vijay 
Anand’s wedding recepiion was taking place, 
right across the lobby, in the Regal Room. So 
she hopped across to wish him. “There Dev 
Saab saw me. He had .seen me as a tiny tot; so 
obviously he was surprised at the way I had 
changed.” 

(Wow, some change, I muttered !) 

Dev jokingly asked why a pretty girl like 
her didn’t join films. Jyoti countered : “Why 
don't you take me in your film ?” Next morning 
there was no one more surprised than Jyoti 
when she got a call from Dev offering her the 
role in ‘Bullet'. “That was that. I became an 
actress that day. All my ideas of becoming an 
airhostess I chucked out of the window”. 

Jyoti has been, like any other girl in her 
shoes (er, sorry.elevators) would’ve been, 
overwhelmed by Dev Saab’s personality. God, 
the wav she gushes about him ! “Oh, he’s just 
great. He does not put on any airs like other big 


starnpie is so polite.... So sweet — ” 

To get her off her favourite topic. T asked 
her what she thought of the director of the film. 
“You mean Goldieji ** He is also very nice. An 
excellent director. He explains evety^' shot so 
well. But. one thing, he's not such an extrovert 
as Dev Saab.” That's post-Loveleen Goldie for 
you, I .sighed. 

The reason why Dev Saab has chosen Jyoti 
for the ‘Bullet’ role despite her chubbiness is 
that the slight arrogance on her visage fits the 
character he had in mind, like a glove Jyoti 
is playing the spoilt daughter of a millionaire 
(“Anri why do I get spoilt? Because they don’t 
give me love !”). She's playing an uninhibited 
hep girl who keeps high on dope most of the 
time and who doesn’t mind a drink or two in 
passing. One look at Jyoti and you will make 
out that in spite of the girlish lisp she has 
while talking, she is the ideal choice for the role. 

Whatever little hesitation Jyoti had while 
facing the camera before is now gone. “Thanks 
to Goldieji, I am now more scared of journalists 
and interviews than any camera,” she said 
nervously. 

This pxmjahi kudi has peculiar tastes. She 
loves horror stories and bang-bang Westerns. 
She doesn’t dig all that Mills and B(x>n stuff 
that other girls rave about. Give her a straight- 
faced Dracula any day and she will lap it up. 
“1 would love to meet Christopher Tjoe,” she 
says '‘What an actor! Every time he comes on 
the screen he scares the heil out of you. When 
you look at him you see Count Dracula and not 
an ordinary guy called Chris Lee !” 

After she signed ‘Bullet’, Jyoti has been 
approached by several producers but she's bid¬ 
ing her time. First she would like to complete 
‘Bullet’ and then fish around for other assign¬ 
ments. 

That certainly is a sensible approach to 
one's career. Where some other newcomer would 
have rushed in to grab eveiy role that came 
her way, Jyoti Bakshi is playing it cool and 
easy. Like they say, slow and steady wins the 
race. 

— YOGESH SHARMA 
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bogins wtth a happy iiota. In aervioa aenlora 
will go cyjt of their way to help you. Bual^ 
neeemen, ffnance nmy be expected now 
from your bankers. Health pfiay not run well. Ladles, you may 
encounter certain difficulties In and around your family circle. 
Girls, in regard to romance and Intimate relationship crowning 
success indicated. 

TAURUS (April 91 May 20) This week 
your porg^ problem will be seUled. in 
certain cpses litigation may end in your 
favour, in service mental worries indicated. 
Executives, think twice before you take any decision concern* 
ing your staff. Businessmen, scarcity of industrial raw mater* 
iais will be over soon. Ladies, Illness Indicated for you. 
Girls, travel this week. 

GEMINI (May 21 — June 20) Time for 
arranging your desk and clearing all pend¬ 
ing work. More work ahead. Travel to an 
important place Indicated. Take all necessary 
caution when travelling with your dear and near ones. 
Meeting with governmental authorities may make you happy. 
Health of your parents may not run well. Ladles and girls, be 
careful so that you are not robbed of your money. 

CANCER (June 21 — Jiriy 21) This is not 
the time for procrastination. If you have to 
take any decision take it right now. Delay 
may jeopardise your interest. In service 
difference of opinion with your seniors indicated. Business¬ 
men, your associates may. act against your Interest. Execu¬ 
tives, meetings and conferences will keep you busy. Girls, con¬ 
trol your emotions now. 

LEO (July 22 — August 21) In service and 
in business a hectic week for you. A letter 
from friend will keep you on your toes. 
Businessnmn, your efforts to get finance 
may not be successful. Health of your spouse may make you 
worried. Executives, your contacts will be paying this week. 
Ladies, you are prone to accidents. Girls, enmity from friends 
indicated 







» VIRGO (August 22 —> September 22) You 
will experience a lucky break in business 
and money matters in the first half of the 
week. You may hear an unexpected good 
news around 24th, regarding your service. Ladies, move care¬ 
fully In social circle. Girts, lower portion of your body should 
be guarded. Avoid travelling alone. Bachelors, popularity 
Indicated. 


UWIA IMdSMber iS Oelober «9 iMiV 
ufMMpboteci things wifi happen but they wW 
all be for your good and go in your favour. 
Barring soma mental worrlae about childroii 
there is no reason to be worriad. Your incoma is likely to 
shoot up. Bachelors, gossip mongers may malign you. .Qirle« 
plenty of thrills will be experienced by you. LamiMi, unexpect* 
ed money for you. 

BC(NIPIO (Oelober 23 November 22) 
This week you may have to face oppoeiUon. 

In service enmity may make you perturbed, 
Buelnaasmen, loss of prestige in profoesionai 
circle indicated. You may not be in a position to keep your 
word to your associates. Executives, travel for you. Ladles, 
domeetic problem may dampen your spirit. Girls, Improve¬ 
ment In romantic affairs assured. 

SAGITTARIUS (November 23-*-Oeoember m 
Your plan to do something concrete will 
materialise byThureday. In service congenial 
atmosphere may be expected. Bualnessmen, 
be careful in signing documents or making any commitments 
on Saturday. Professionals, this Is a week of constant activity. 
Ladies, you may get an attractive gift on Monday. Girls, con* 
tradictory trends Indicated. 

CAPRICORN (Deeember 21 — January It) 
Increased workload with recognition indicat¬ 
ed. Your salary may go up. Professionals, 
your friends will come forward to help you. 
Businessmen, this Is a rough time for you. In certain cases 
agitation and criticism may have to be faced. Bachelors, 
worries about brothers and sisters indicated. Girls, romance 
will bring some Joyful moments. 

AOUARIUB (January 20 — Pabruary It) i 






A happy proposal will come to you on 
S SaS Tuesday. Businessmen, this is time to adopt 
a modern system of management. Execu¬ 
tives, more duties and responsibilities lie ahead of you, 
Profeaaionala. a little extra money may come to you Ladies. 


be practical end achieve your goal. Girls, journey for you. 

PISCES (February It — March 20) Financial 
position will take a better turn on Thursday. 
Reserve your candid opinions m social circle. 
Businessmen, a letter which you have been 
waiting for should arrive on Tuesday. Ladles, journey to¬ 
ward west indicated. Girls, news from a distant place will 
make you happy. Bachelors, you may get an assignment this 



week. 
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THE YEAR OF 
THE WOMAH 

The first international women’s confer¬ 
ence got of! to a festive start in Mexioo 
city this June amid the carnival cacophony 
of Marimba bands. The whole ^ow was 
billed by the U.N. as the ’’biggest con¬ 
science-raising session” in the history of 
women’s emancipation. But, Krishna 
Ghose angrily asks, how exactly is all 
this Iwouhaha going to help Dhanno who 
works as part-time factotum in about six 
househo](^ or Budhni who hm to walk 
five miles out of her Chhapra village to 
draw water from the nearest well, or 
Moriamma who through ignorance and 
poverty may fall a victim of ncm-running. 
in Kerala? 










AZED cif)0SSWORD 

ACHOM 

S Tree contelne one kind of bird, •bout'- not this (10) 
f 0 Salmon: returning one has to knoer about river (5) 

11 First instalment of H.P. (and sale falters without 
one) (7) 

tZSinger of ballads provides mOlangein variety (7) 

IS Robot gbeslead to moon landing craft (5) 

15 Skier's descent is deplorable: leg broken all round (8) 
ie Worker's guild removes heed of political bloc (5) 
te Maundy money (about a penny) rehimed by the 
Oueen(6) 

SO Does modem Chinaman reverse extremes of this 
philosophy? (6) 

22 Old hook'll get at twisting eel (6) 

24 Is this African tree to be chestnut? Examine core (6) 

27rm *unted-are 'ounds-on the scent 

epprDaehtno?(5} 

29 Precious stone, not quite supenor. about a guinaa (8) 

30 Splendid ‘sunny* belt's mine-Capricorn’s 
comparable (5) 

31 Rasher producers, whose shots get heavily cut? (7) 

32 Sugary cocktails making curates tiddly (7) 

331 am upset in touching a coarse fibrous garment (5) 

34 Where we graze there's no sea-l'm crazy on board (10> 

DOWN 

1 Lemur lack one in Gabon? That's odd (10) 

20ad holds one part up- it's OK in odd bloomers (7) 

3 Ready to pay in advance no longer (5) 

4 Very thin lakelets get dispersed (8) 

5 Drag into transactions an old coin (6) 

ei'm due to father clan, with sex-appeal I’m devilish (6) 

7 Smacks first delivered to bottom cause uneasy fear (5) 

S In short a prophet of the people enthralls mass like 
this (7) 

9 Has a hand in bread-making, we hear, indispensably (5) 

14 See me. a Frenchman consumed by mounting lusts, 
fascinated (10) 

.17 A versifier with weight, albeit small, is (8) 

15 Little nipper nabbing old convict? Vioa versa, more 
like (7) 

21 The lady held by gentlemen upside down was drunk (7) 

231 was thought to curs ail; taunts upaet me(6) 

24 Not in use. with a hindrance? It may be (6) 

29 Gum-tiee I. d-debeuchee, get up endlessly (5) 

26 End up in record annuel income (5) 

26 Last bit of liquesoence put in a sieve does (5) 
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ACROSS 

4, anag. in Aida: It. Old 

' lrev.)ink>op 


mag. In 
King C; 13 

a lit., ISt. Alban B. composer; 
18 hom(e>-uncu(a)-4ank). 

IS. 2 fnewWnga; 22, redd 
(rev.) in us A fit. mifli roiMKf: 
28 in t.C.I. In clans; 28 arks 
(rsv.>4Wi(d>,' 31, ail r (rav.); 
38 shin-plaatsr«pspsr 
money; 38 a miapieoed in 
sort;18sfie0. ^sssAIK. 
DOWN 


2.ap-oof-ed;8'e-tie- 
(Makf) Marten;8aneg. ■* 
lo'ea: 18 hidden; Tvegot 
you under my akin'; 17, agon 
in dress; 28 (h)sn-tsil; 

28 is. nosKL) 


CHESS 

^MWoiiNa.10 


toyHARRY 
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ftwwa tog* P jff **! . to St p cfcho lm f87to-74 
.asSdssii Thofiiftloiii 


and 9 es o i r :**>r2<A 


2r;1p1klbp1p;p1b1p1pB;2KtpP3. 
1P1P201;P2B4;5PPP;1 RR3K1 
While won by 1. Kt x KP, P x Kt; 2. O x P ch. 
resigns. 


Two Nma Dooka of Worth 

Amortgst the flood of new books that en> 
guff ua I single out two works of solid 
worth in which the authors have worked 
really hard at arnvir^g at their own judge- 
msma inaleed of scceptitHi the generally 
known trend of thought 

Firstly there is Practical Chess Endirtgs 
by Paul Keres. 6 T Batsford Ltd. 242 
pages. C2. I do not know of a single work 
by this gfest master in which he has not 
striven with all tiis might and mam to give 
a realty solid treatment to his subiect. The 
result, m view of his great powers as 
analyst and player, is that ha has furnished 
us with a magnificent body of schotaiiy 
work that wilt repay the moat scrupulous 
study 

This book is no exception. As the.author 
himself says: "Many chaas-playars are 
averse to studying the andgama, in the 
baliaf that it is boring . . . naverlhelaBS .. . 
all ch aa a -ptoyefs should atnve to improve 
their play by maalaring the nacaaaafy 
laehniqiia." 

The other work is "Both aides of the 
Ch a aab o sf d" by Robert Byrne and Ivo Nei. 
B. T Batsford. 211 pagaa. £3-50. Whan I 
reaHaad k was in fact about the Fiachar- 
Spamky match at Raykfavik in 1S72 I 
appreaehad H with a oartain dagraa of 


loathing Not another book on this worn- 
out theme. I thought. But than I saw that 
this was diftarent. The authors have sub¬ 
mitted the gamoa to a sort of dinteal 
examination that ravaala new facaia to the 
whole match. They have the aiNontaga in 
this respect of being both grand m aa t a rs 
of well establiahed strength and position 
and the result of their efforts is. that I for 
one have d a v aiopad a fresh undant ta nding 
of what went on at Rayk|svik. 

I give the firui sixth game of the match- 
without. I'm afraid, the notes; for that you 
will have to buy the book. 

White: Fischer. Black Spassky. 

Q.G.D 

1. P-OB4. P-K3; 2. Kt-KB3. P-Q4. 
3. .P-04. Kt-KB3, 4. Kt - 83. B-K2 
5, B-KtS. 0-0. S. P-K3. P-KR3 
7. B-R4. P-QKt3. 8 P x P, Kt x P; S. B X 8 
Ox B IS.KtxKt. PxKt.11.R-B1. B-K3 
18 Q-R4. P-QB4. 13. 0-R3, R-B1. 
14. B-KtS. P- R3; I5:Px P. P x P; IS. 0-0. 
R-R2: IT, B-K2. KI-Q2: 18 Kt-04. 
0-B1: IS. Kt X B.PX Kt; 26. P-K8 P-06i 
21. P-B4. Q-K2; 22. P-K5. R-Ktt 
23. B-B4. K-R1; 24. 0-R8 Kt-BI. 
25. P-OKt3, P-OR4; 28 P-B8 PxP 
27. RxP. Kt-R2: 28 QR-B1. Q-Q1 
29. Q-Kt8 R-K2; 98.P-KR4. R(Kt1)-Kt2; 
31. P-K8 R<ltt2^-B2; 32. 0-K8 g-K1 


33. P-R4. Q-6l. 38 


K1 


35. R(2)-03: 0-01; -03. Q-K1 

37. Q-M. Kt-B3: 33. RxKt PsR 
33. RkP. K-Ktl: 40. B-B4. K-R1 

41.0-fi4, iMiOM- 
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SASHI 
HESH 

forgotten 
artist 


KAMAL SARKAR 


Sometime ago, when the curator of ihe Marble 
i'alaoe, Calcutta, was pointing at some paint¬ 
ings by Hesh to some foreign visitors, a 
European lady, being highly impressed, asked 
whether the artist was a German. The massive 
paintings and the name of the painter led her 
to believe that the artist was a European. But 
the curator promptly spelt the title of the artist 
to make her sure that He.sh was an Indian. 

In fact, the Indian visitors to the Marble 
Palace, too, often ask who was Hesh. Sashi 
j Kumar Hesh, which was his full name, is not 
. h ' * remembered by many today as our knowledge 
j about him is really scanty. He was such a 
; IT widely known painter only a few decades ago, 
j yet it seems that some centuries have passed 
since his disappearance. 

Hesh left for Europe in 1894 and returned 
to India in 1900. though he was a prolilic 
painter, he was uniformly good on canvas and 

i was markedly individual. Besides, his contacts 
with famous men such as W. C. Bonnerji, 
Dadabhai Naoroji, Dinsaw Indulji Wachha, 
Dr. J. C. Bose, Maharaja Sayaji Rao, Gaekwad 
of Baroda, Bipinchandra Pal and Aurobindo 
Ghosh added to his fame. 

His work comprised a large number of 
magnificent portraits which included the 
Viceroy, Lord Northbrook, the Governor, Lord 
Reay of Bombay, Sir Stuart Baily, Dadabhai 
Naw-oji, W. c: Bonnerji, Sir William Hunter, 
Sir William Wedderbum, Allen Octavian Hume, 
.Dr. J. C. Bose and Rabindranath Tagore. 

Sashi Kumar also painted the portrait of 

. . , ^ Sibnath Shastri of Sadharan Brahmo Samaj and 5 

lUt niie bi «il WM paMMl ^ BUh fram Ufe 
!■ Bene. It la preaemd ia MuUa Hkat, 
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W. C. BoMwrJee by BMh 


it has been acquired by the Victoria Hffepaorial, 
Calcutta. Unfortunately this painting was’ 
grossly tampered with. Curiously the portrait 
was painted on the reverse side of the canvas. 
Hesh often pursued this peculiar method, parti¬ 
cularly when he executed a portrait. 

A few of his exquisite paintings have been 
preserved at the Marble Palace, Calcutta. One 
of his masterpieces totitled ‘Russian Nobleman’ 
can be seen there albngside the portrait of ‘Sir 
George Birdwood’, the celebrated art-criiic, 
author, jurist and editor. There are two splen¬ 
did and vivacious nudes called ‘man’ and 
‘woman’, painted from life in Rome and Munich, 
in this fabulous treasure house of Raja Rajendra 
MulUck. 

Leaving behind all these treasures and a 
host of relatives anjd admirers, Sashi Kumar 
suddenly disappear^. And expectedly, his dis¬ 
appearance caused a spate of rumours. 

Sashi Kumar Hesh was bom in 1869 in the 
village of Sajiura, Mymensingh district, Itengal 
(now Bangladesh). His early life was full of 
6 privations as his father was not well-off. Poverty 


compelled* him to give up his studies before he 
could take the entrance examination. He reluc¬ 
tantly began his life as an Inspecting Pandit 
at his village school on a salary of Rs. 12 per 
month. 

Tall, sturdy and extremely handsome Sashi 
Kumar was always unyielding. He failed to 
continue his studies but he did not lack energy 
or ambition. He turned to a new field to exercise 
his talent which he possessed in abundance as 
was to be proved later. 

He had a natural gift for drawing pictures 
and while working as a Pandit he gradually 
developed his perception and sense of delinea¬ 
tion. He secured a scholarship from the 
Mymensingh Di^rict Board and he left for 
Calcutta to join the Government School of Art 
William Henry Jobbins, the predecessor of 
E. B. Havell, was its Superintendent at that 
time. With him there was Olinto Ghilatdy, 
the Italian Assistant Superintendent. ' 

Sashi Kumar’s class-work greatly pleased 
the authority and he was given another schdar- 
ship to continue his study at -the school. 


Moreover, hist talent and charming manners 
improBsed Olinto Ghilardy so much that the 
latter .encouraged him to go to Europe to study 
art. ^ilardy not only provided him with the 
prospectus of the Royal Academy of Art, Rome, 
hut also introduced him to the Italian Consul at 
Calcutta who at once gave. Hesh a letter of intro* 
dttction to the Italian Vlce*Consul at Bombay. 

But Hesh had no money to avail himself of 
this opportunity. He went back to his native 
district, where he got an otfer to paint a number 
of portraits' of the family of Mrs. Jahnabi Debi 
Chowdhury, a Zamindar of Mymensingh. Hesh 
accepted tne offer and executed the job for six 
bundled rupees. This was how he was able to 
raise the money he needed to start on his 
voyage. 

'I'he ambitious young man left for Italy from 
Bombay. But he did not know what impedi¬ 
ments were awaiting him there. The Hoyal 
Academy of Art, Rome, at that moment had 
tflosed admission of students; hence Hesh was 
told to go. Hesh was dangerously short of cash 
but he was indomitable, fie called at the office 
of the Education Secretary and presented the 
‘letter of introduction given to him by the 
Italian Consul in Calcutta. 

The Education Secretary listened to the 
young man’.s apiieal with sympathy and decided 
to help him. Hut there was ^ condition. “You 
shall have to learn conversational Italian within 
three months," he Mid. “If you promise to do 
so, I shall look into the matter." 

Sashi promised to learn Italian and wa.s 
given permission to be admitted to the Royal 
Academy of Art, Rome, the next day. Thus a 
young, impecunious Indian was not only able to 
get himself admitted to a renowned European 
art institution, but also kept his promise and 
learnt to speak Italian fluently very soon. 

He lived in Italy for three'ycars and studied 
painting. Later he studied in the Royal 
Academy, Munich as an advanced student in 
the special class fur portraiture. He lived in 
Paris too for quite some time before he went 
to England. 

When Hesh was in Rome and Munich, he 
used to get financial help from Maharaja 
Surajakanta Acharya Chowdhury of Mukta- 
gachha, M 3 rmensingh, who was a kind and 
admiring patron of his. 

After the completion of his studies he arriv¬ 
ed in London where his work was noticed and 
admired by men like Lord Northbrook (then 
retired), Dadabhai Naoroji, W. C. Bonnerji, 
Raniesh Chandra Dutta, Bipin Chandra Pa) and 
Brojendranath Sil. 

In London he was introduced to connoLs- 
seuvs and art-critics. On November 6,1899, hq 
was invited by the National Indian Association, 
London, to narrate his experiences in the con¬ 
tinent. A paper written by him was read at 
that meeting which was held at the Imperial 
Institute, Sir George Birdwood was in the 
chair. 

The Timee, of the next day, reporting the 
evmit recorded Sashi Kiihiar's experiences in an 


epitome as follows; 

"Under the auspices of the National Indian 
A.««ociatk)n a pper by Mr. Sashi Kumar Hesh. 
an Indian artist, describing his artistic experi¬ 
ence on the i^tinent and England, was read 
by Dr, Mullick yesterday at the Imperial 
Institute. Sir George Birdwood was in the chair. 
Mr. Hesh narrated how his youthful efforts in 
a small village in Eastern Bengal attracted the 
attention of the Zamindar of the district, who 
offered to defray the expenses, of European 
study— In great detail he described the 
effect produced on his mind by examples of 
ancient art in the galleries at Rome, Florence, 
Paris and elsewhere, and how his views widen- 
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cd and his experience deepened with study of 
modem Italian, French, and German art. 

“Coming last to the Royal Academy exhibi¬ 
tion in London he confessed to considerable 
disappointment. I^^aving aside Sargent, 
Herkomer, Orchardson, Collier, a few portraits 
by Shannon, and some landscapes, he found 
little in the exhibition worth notice. The work 
of John Sargent came up to his highest expecta¬ 
tions, and that painter might fairly take his 
stand with such masters as Rembrandt and 
Velasquez. The chief characteristic of modern 
art was intense realism, and this was a source 
of danger the reality of which was evident in 
certain phases of BYench art. The danger lay 
in the lack of the ideal, without which the real 
became meaningless and inane. The ideal of the 
Greeks was physical perfection and beauty, and 
with Christian civilisation came another influ¬ 
ence. But physical beauty was no longer 
conceded to be the highest ideal, and science 
had loosened the hold of the supernatural on 
the human mind. Modern art needed a new 
ideal, and where tvas it to be found ? A short 
discussion followed, and a cordial vote of thanks 
was pas^ for the lectures.” 

On January 23, 1900 Hesh came back to 
India after spending about six years in Eutope. 
In Paris he fell in love with a French lady. 
Miss Athalie Flamant, and they were formally 
engaged in London in the presence of 
three celebrated Indians, Brojendranath Sil, 
8 Bipinchandra Pal and Ramesh Chandra 


VuMbui VMmanf by Brah: Caa ba mw Ib 

BfaiMa PataM, ~~ fta 
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Dutta. A brother and a sister-in-law of Miss 
Flamant were also present at the occasion. 

Sashi Kumar brought Miss Flamant to 
India with a mind to marry her in Calcutta. 
But problems arose as his family and the con- 
temi»rary Bengali society did not approve of 
the proposed wedding. But Sashi Kumar was 
determined to marrv her and he discovered a 
way to solve the problem. 

Since Hesh had no establishment in 
Calcutta, he together with Miss Flamant had to 
stay at the residence of Dr. J. C. Bose. On 
February 6,1900 just a fortnight after his return, 
both Hesh and Miss Flamant embraced 
Brahmoism. Pandit Sibnath Shastri conducted 
a special service at the house of Dr. J. C. Bose 
and admitted them to the Brahmo church. 

Soon after the ceremony Hesh left for 
Baroda to paint the portrait of Maharaja Sayaji 
Rao Gaekwad. Dadabhai Naoroji helped him 
to get this commission. Sashi Kumar spent 
about two months at Baroda as a guest of the 
liddhdrdjd* 

At Baroda he met Aurobindo Gho^ who 
having seen his artistic talent became a friend 
of his. As Aurobindo was born and brouf^ 
up in England he was not so well versed in 
Bengali. Hence he appointed Dinendra Kumar 
R(^, the journalist and novelist, as his Bengali 
tutor. Dinendra Kumar lived at the residence 
of Aurobindo. Theiib^ he witnessed a series of 
meetings between Hesh and Aurobindo over 
a period of two months. Dinendra Kumar later 
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wrote that Hesh used to visit Aurobindo every 
evening; he came in a landau iwovided'tlm 
Maharaja and they discussed art, literature, 
music, science and politics, and various oUier 
things. An ardent admirer of Victor Hugo, 
Her^ was well-acquainted with Eun^an litera¬ 
ture. Aurobindo, wrote Dinendra Kumar, was 
impressed by his manners and personality and 
used to say that Hesh looked like an Italian. 
Aurobindo invited him to dinner more than 
once and in return, before leaving Baroda, Hesh 
invited Aurobindo to Maharaja’s Guest House 
and paid his tribute by painting a portrait of 
the gi^at scholar-patriot. 

On his return to Calcutta Hesh married 
Miss Flamant. On April 14, 1900 their marriage 
took place at City School, Calcutta. The Indian 
Messenger, a weekly newspaper of the Brabmo 
Samaj, reported the weddmg; 

"An interesting ceremony of marriage was 
held last evening in the Hall of 45, Beniatolah 
Lane, of this city, between Mr. S. K. Hesh, the 
celebrated painter recently returned from 
Europe and Mademoiselle Plamant, a French 
lady_They made each other’s acquaintance 


some two years back at Paris, and their attach¬ 
ment led to a formal engagement in London 
some months ago, in the presence of Messrs. 
R. C. Dutta, B. C. Pal, B. N. Sil and the brother 
and sister-in-law of the bride. 

Mademoiselle Flamant then came out to 
this country and was a guest of Ehr. J. C. Bose 
for several months. Mm*e than two months ago 
she was initiated into Brahmoism by Pandit 
Sibnath Shastri who has now joined them in 
holy wedlock. The hall was filled with a large 
crowd of guests, with asprinkling of European 
visitors. The service and sermon were in 
English. After the ceremony the guests were 
treated to refreshments.” 

After the marriage Hesh was invited to 
paint the portrait of Maharshi Devendranath 
Tagore at Jorasanko, Calcutta. Although an 
octogenarian, Maharshi was pleased to sit before 
the artist and the portrait is still to be found in 
the Rabindra Bharati Museum, Calcutta. But 
this fine portrait was also tampered with 
by an unscrupulous painter in 1929. Por¬ 
traits of Dwijendranath Tagore and of his 
brother Rabindranath were executed later. The 
enonnous portrait of Dwijendranath is stilf 
being preserved at the Bangiya Sahitya Parisad, 
Calcutta. 

Sashi Kumar spent quite a few years in 
Calcutta, often travelling to U.P., Madhya 
Pradesh, Bombay, Tripura and elsewhere paint¬ 
ing portraits for the princely houses. Mean¬ 
while, he became father of two children — a 
son and a daughter. 

And then he disappeared. Nobody knows 
what compelled the artist to leave India. Some 
say he left for France. Others believe that the 
Hesh family emigrated to the New Mexico 
State, and settled in a small town there. ’This 
happened, probably, during the second decade 
of this century. 

The end of this legendary artist could per¬ 
haps have been known if Sukumar Deu^ar 
(1912-52), a nephew of Sashi Kumar, Principal 
of the Hyderabad School of Art, was alive today. 
Mr. R. W. Deuskar, father of Sukumar and 
friend of Nawab Salar Jung III, had married 
a sister of Sashi Kumar. Sashi being impressed 
by the work of R. W. Deuskar, who also was 
ah artist, had negotiated his sister’s marriage. 

Thus a great artist who was highly adept 
in the European methods and techniques of 
painting vanished for ever, leaving a large 
number of paintings to decorate the walls of 
Calcutta University, Victoria Memorial, Bangiya 
Sahitya Parisad, Ujjanta Palace (Tripura), 
Alexandra Castle (Myraensingh), Marble Palace 
and other institutions to perpetuate his name 
and fame. 
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ROBLkT V ACHA 


The missile sites 
will not be prepared to launch any SAMs at 
you since you'll be flying below radar detection 
capabilities on the one hand and in the present 
feeling of euphoria, no hostile aircraft will be 
expected. Your aircraft will be serviced to the 
highest pitch of safety and efficiency so you 
n€s^ not expect any accidents. However, one 
has always to be prepared for eventualities. 

‘You will stay in the mess at Wolfenbuttel 
as transit crew until October 1. Remember,’ I 
warned, ‘silence is still paramount and you will 
discuss your flight" onward with no one. 'The 
signing of the treaty is due to take place at 
15.00 hrs. on the dot. To allow for any little, 
unforeseen delays — there shouldn’t be any 
since the Germans are so punctilious — the 
strike will have to take place at 15.30 hrs. 
precisely. The first aircraft will launch its 
Mavericks at that moment, followed at exactly 
one-minute intervals by Delta Two then Delta 
Three — just as you’ve been doing in practice.’ 

1 rununaged in my briefcase for the colour 
picture I had of the Cecilienhof and held it up 
for all to see. 

‘Those R.E.S did a super job on the mock- 
up,’ Smiler Dyke said. ‘We shouldn't have any 
trouble.’ 

‘The M.O.D. is airfreighting a six foot by 
four enlargement for you to study in detail,' I 
said. ‘It’s so clear you’ll be able to see right 
through the windows into the conference 
room.’ 

There were murmurs of approval. 


•Now the route,’ I went on. ‘I suggest a 
dead ahead course from Wolfenbuttel to the 
Schwielowsee at treetop height. Past the lake 
for about seven miles, execute a long left turn 
which will bring you dead in line with the tar- 
get and whoof your missiles m. Immediately 
you’ve released them, climb to 80,^ ft. and 
vanidi at Mach 2.2 in the direction of Wunstorf. 
There you’ll take a breather until dark, th^ 
rebase at Bruggen where your aircraft will ne 
stripped and restored to their original camo^ 
flage. Your part of the operation will then be 
ov6r«'* 

Obviously someone anticipated ‘any 
tkrns’ from me and Ha?lewood actually stood 


up, but I waved him down. ‘There's one Inore 
point,' I said. ‘An absolutely vital one at that. 
I’ve thought it over very carehiUy, trying to 
decide whether to tell you or not Telling you 
may make your task paydiologically more diffi¬ 
cult, but. on the other hand, if I don’t tell you 
and you mishit the target — say on the ground 
floor instead of tiie conference romn — then the 
whole operation will go up the spout and we’ll 
have wasted our time.’ - 

1 waited for the words to sink in. I felt 
perhaps I might be over-dramatising the per¬ 
sonal element here, but I couldn’t be helped. 
Maybe it would bring home to these chaps that 
only 100 per cent accuracy would be good 
enough. ‘The timing is exact and can’t be 
changed now,’ I went on. ‘Unless unforeseen 
circumstances arise, of course, but 1 doubt it. 
Preparations are all set. So, between 15.00 hrs. 
when the signing takes place and 15.30 hrs. 
when the first missiles hit, the signed treaty 
plus its secret clause must be smuggled out of 
the building and away from any danger.’ I drew 
a long, tenuous breath. ‘One of oiir secret 
agents plus myself will be in that conference 
room to get hold of the documents. How it’s 
going to be done need not concern you. What 
does concern you intimately is the premise that 
no missiles hit the ground floor. With all the 
fussy details of signing the treaty, shaking 
hands all round and the general German jubila¬ 
tion, there may be difficulty in getting the 
papers out of the room and the time factor is 
going to Ije very important to me. EJven if I 
only get the treaty at 15.28 .hrs. it still gives 
me time to get to the ground floor and get away 
to safety. In the confusion which follows the 
strike and all the bustle and horror inside and 
outside, 1 can take the opportunity, to vanish. 

I have just two minutes precisely to get the 
hell out so it’s vital my exit isn't blown to bits 
by you lot. For myself, it’s a risk 1 have to 
take, but I accept it for the sake of the docu¬ 
ments and all they involve. If the treaty is 
lost or kaputt, the'whole operation goes by the 
board and Christ knows what will happen then, 
so I implore you to be accurate. Lastly, before 
1 finish, I want to impress upon you that this 
is a secret you will have to take with you to 11 




your graves. A very heavy burden, I admit — 
one which may trouble your conscience SiU your 
lives — but you are in a disciplined service 
and must abide by the consequences. That's all, 
chaps. And thank you.' 

1 turned to Field whose mask-like face was 
now contorted in a curious mixture of doubt 
and pride and disbelief at the pan we all had 
to play. The room was completely silent and 
wreathed in grey-blue cigarette smoke. One or 
two chairs made peculiar, high-pitched scrap¬ 
ing sounds on the polished floor as their 
occupants tried to rise and stub their fags out 
in the ashtravs on the white-clothed dining 
table. The air‘marshal rose ponderously, placed 
his freckled hands on the table and hoarsely 
asked the time-honoured phrase,: ‘Any ques¬ 
tions, gentlemen ?’ ^ , ,. .j 

David shot out of his chair, face livid. 
‘D’you mean to say that we’re liable to kill you 
if you can’t get out in time V , , vi 

‘Myself and about a hundred others, I saia 
with an ease I was far from feeling, ‘But thays 
not vour worry, it’s all mine. I’ll have to make 
sure my man and I get out. You just 
sure you blast the conference room and km 
the others — irrespective.’ 

'It is my worry,’ he insisted, his face drawn 
with strain. ‘What d’you think I’d feel if I knew 
I was responsible for the death of my own 
father ? How could I ever face mother again 
knowing I’d deliberately killed you?' There 
was harsh anguish in his voice and sympathetic 
and deep concern on the faces of the oUier men. 
David turned to Field. T want to opt out, sir. 
I couldn’t go through with it knowing the 
risks. ’ His appeal was telling and didn’t go 
unremarked by his C.O. 

I broke in quickly before Field could 
acquiesce. The look on his face alone suggested 
he’d succumb to David’s plea, ‘That’s right out 
of the question, David 1’ I barked. ‘We’ve gone 
too far now. We can’t swoop any crew, not 
when you've all reached such a pitch of accuracy 
and efficiency. It would be madness. Not only 
that, but it might prove fatal to the whole 
operation. You stick, boy, you bloody well stick 
and concentrate on your job. I’ll concentrate on 
mine. And that’s an order.’ 

‘It’s unfair, bloody unfair, and you know 
it. father!’ His large fists were clenched by his 
sides, the knuckles showing white under the 
tanned skin. His face was fluked and his blue 
eyes blinked furiously in an effort to keep back 
tears of anger and frustration. It was a very 
long time since I had seen his eyes moist — 
when his pet dog had died in his arms, years 
ago. I wanted to stretch forward, put a com¬ 
forting arm round those shoulders, something 
I hadn’t done since he was a little boy, and 
give him solace, but I couldn’t. Not here. Dis¬ 
cipline counted for eveyrthing, particularly 
now, and we couldn't afford any weakness. His 
pilot, Gordon Farrell, moved forward instead 
12 and put a reassuring arm round David’s 


shoulders. 

Tour father’s right, fella. Bead rigdtt. We 
can’t opt out at this time; we'll make it. After 
all, you’ve got confidence in your own ability 
to get it right first time, haven’t you ? I have. 
We all have.’ 

David sat down again a little sullenly. He 
knew he was beaten. His pride, too, was at 
stake. He turned smouldering eyes on me. 'You 
mind you get your tipiing right, then. Mind 
you get it right.’ He turned away. 

‘I’ve got to get it right, just as you have,’ 
I said softly. ‘Just as you will have. ’ I turned 
to the rest. ‘Any more bleats ?’ 

Hazlewood stood up-diffidently. ‘I take it 
there’ll be others apart from the two German 
cabinets and their secretariats in the conference 
room ?’ 

‘I’m afraid so. There’ll be two official photo¬ 
graphers to take pictures of the signing, there’ll 
be a few secretaries and hagers-on plus security 
men.’ 

‘They’ll all buy it, then ?’ 

I nodded. 

‘Innocent people I It’s outrageous!’ 

‘Look,’ I said patiently. ‘I’m not going into 
the morality of it all. If you’re going to ques¬ 
tion the presence of by.standers we may as well 
give up the whole operation. No pilots took into 
account the number of deaths or who they 
killed in the raids during the war. You have 
to take it all impersonally becau.se, if you 
didn’t, you’d go stark raving mad in no time. 
Your task is to hit that conference room with 
all your missiles and nothing else. What’s 
going on in there doesn’t materially affect you 
— not one whit.’ 

Hazlewood sat down again, rather trucu¬ 
lently and Smiler Dyke asked with disarming 

innocence: 'Wouldn't it have been easier to 
have a bomb planted in there ?' 

‘No. We can’t risk the timing device going 
off at the wrong time for one thing. For an¬ 
other, it would have to be a helluva big tomb 
and impossible to smuggle in with all the 
security precautions which'll be in force. 
Thirdly, there’s no guarantee any such bomb 
would kill all the people it’s intended to do 
away with. We have a parallel here with the 
tomb in the briefcase with which Stauffenberg 
tried to kill Hitler in his bunker. He failed.' 

‘So we’re using a piledriver to crack a nut ?’ 

‘Some nut,’ I laughed. ‘Atjeast we’ll pul¬ 
verise it.’ 

Kelly laughed. 

There were no more questions. I shook 
hands with them all and wi^ed them luck. 
With David I lingered a little longei*. ‘Don’t 
brood on it, son,' I said. ‘It won’t do you any 
good and it won’t do me any good, either. Keep 
the old brainbox clear, forget I’m on the ground 
at all and do your jobs as best you know how. 
You've a reputation to keep up, remember ?' 

‘So suppose something does happen ? 
What’ll I tell Mum ?’ 







‘You won’t have to tell f^^'anythii^^nce 
you don’t know anything. She doesn’t know 
you’re involved in the strike any more than 
she realises I’m in it up to my neck. She’ll 
never know, son.’ I patted his arm. ‘If the 
worst comes to the worst, my boss will tell her 
some story which won’t upset her too much. 
However, I reckon it won't come to that. I 
have a reputation, too, you know. I’ll get what 
we want — that treaty. Piece of cake. If I 
don’t my chief will probably hang me, ^ I get 
it either way.’ 

He sighed, hopelessly. ‘Good luck then. 
Dad. You’ll need it and we’ll all keep our 
fingers crossed for you.’ 

‘Just keep your finger on the button, boy, 
and don’t miss. It’s not luck I need — just 
good judgement.' 

‘Isn’t there some sort of signal you can give 
us to indicate you’re out of the building down 
'there ?’ 

I shook my head. ‘Stop worrying about it. 
You’ll know soon enough afterwards.’ Farrell, 
standing by, nodded understandingly. ‘Your 
father’s right. No point in pursuing the subject 
any further.’ 

Kelly, who had been hovering behind 
Smiler, joined our group. ‘Jolly old James 
Bond stuff, eh, sir! All you need to complete 
the picture are a few naked birds all painted 
gold to dive out of the windows as the Phan¬ 
toms come zooming over. Hope you’ve got 
your TV transmitter-receiver in that signet ring 
of yours.’ 

‘Yeah. ’That’s about it,’ I smiled at him. 
‘Organise the birds, will you ? And talking of 
birds, the last time I saw Natalie she was pretty 
anxious about you and she asked specifically 
that you take her out to dinner when the job’s 
done.’ 

‘Bloody good idea.’ Kelly scratched a patch 
of his jet-black hair above the right ear. ‘In 
fact,' I don’t ^ why we shouldn’t all have a 
bloody great eat-in and drink-in together, all 
of us. What d’you say, sir?’ He turned to 
Field, who smiled absently. 

‘As long as you foot the bill, Barry. AU 

right, Craig ?’ 

‘Naturally. It’s a date.’ 

Outside the mess two staff cars took Stu 
and his crews back to their base, FMeld and I 
waving them good-bye. ‘I have to. get to 
Berlin tonight,’ I told him as we walked to his 
office. ‘I’ll want an aircraft to take me to 
Gatow. I’ll be in civilian clothes this time, so 1 
want clearance to get out without question 
and I want a civvy car to take me out of the 
field into the city.’ 

‘I can fix that. What time do you want to 
take off?’ 

‘About 18.00 hrs. I’ll confirm as soon as 
I've spoken to London.’ 

Sills had news when I reached him. ‘You- 
know-who will call you at the Hotel Stadt 
14 Berlin in East Berlin about ten tonight. A- 


room’s been booked for you uhdiv ^ 

Wessel....' 

‘Not Horst Wessel, I trufrt ?’ 

‘Very funny, Craig No. It’s Dieter Wessel' 

‘Good, as long as I don’t have to go ill 
whistling or singing “S.A. marschiert” or 
anything.’ 

There was a deep-throated rumble at the 
other end of the line which I took to be dis¬ 
approval of my flippancy. 'He will call you, 
give the name of wollweber, and arrange to 
meet you somewhere. Got that ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Everything set your end ?’ 

‘All ready to roll. Brigadier.* 

‘Then it’s all up to you now, isn’t it ?’ His 
tones were grim. Did I detect a little huski¬ 
ness to indicate he had a heart after all? 
‘Don’t lose the bloody thing,’ he added gruffly, 
and I knew he was made of stone. 

‘Good-bloody-bye — sir,’ I barked. ‘You’ll 
soon know, one way or another.’ The plastic 
cover of the red scrambler split right down the 
niiddle as I crashed the instrument back on its 
cradle. 



The 37-storey Hotel Stadt Berlin is one of East 
Berlin’s showpiece hotels, all glass and concrete, 
coldly impersonal, efficient, with subdued serv¬ 
ants and discreet lighting. I walked there 
through Checkpoint Charlie, showing only a 
transit pass under yet another name that had 
been organised for me by the Intelligence S«- 
tion in Berlin. I nodded familiarly to the young 
guards who let me through with friendly 
smiles. It was so much easier to cross now, but 
every care still had to be exercised as security 
would be very tight in the next day or so before 
the treaty was signed. No possible undesirables 
were going to be allowed through for fear of 
political unrest and any stranger would cer¬ 
tainly be suspect after the blow-up. Tonight, 
the balmy air was giving the frontier police 
more than a feeling of camaraderie; East and 
West were chatting together in little groups 
and exchanging surreptitious cigarette. Maybe 
they had a sixth sense of eventual unity. 

The scene would be different on October I 
after 15.30 hrs., I thought gloomily. There would 
be no breach in the Wall then. It would be 
sealed, even more tightly, perhaps for ever. 

I had changed into civilian clothes at the 
mess, put on e specially made suit with an East 
German tailor’s tabs on it, white shirt, silver 
tie, which made me look quite the little German 
bureaucrat; No one noticed my departure 
car from the mess steps. Field had stayed away 
deliberately. The crew of the Cemna were 
already in the cockpit and had strict orders not 
to come into the cabin. At Gatow a black Volks- 
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wagen with an Intelligence driver in plain 
clothes had driven me across the city to the 
Joachimsthalerstrasse where I’d descended and 
made my way alone through the crowds in the 
brightly lit streets with their garish neon signs 
to Checkpoint Charlie. Now, in my fifth-floor 
room I waited for Rowohlt alias Wollweber to 
call. Shortly after ten the phone trilled 
squeakily. I didn’t recognise his voice. It seem¬ 
ed to have passed through a cheese grater since 
we had last spoken. He knew mine, though, and 
didn’t even bother to ask for Wessel. 

‘I thought I’d call you about Aunt,’ he 
began cautiously. “Her condition’s quite good, 
but there are a few things I have to tell you 
and one or two administrative details for her 
welfare have to be arranged.’ 

‘Where ?’ 

‘Drei Kavaliere. Know it ?’ 

It was a small, dimly lit pub not 500 metres 
away down one of the sidestreets, never fre¬ 
quented by tourists. If I remembered rightly, it 
had one of those Russian billiard tables tucked 
away in one corner for which you paid one Mark 
for the doubtful privilege of knocking the 
skittles down. ‘I know it.’ 

‘Half an hour, then ?’ 

He hung up and I spent the next 20 
minutes checking the Walther to make sure it 
would go off promptly should there prove to be 
any monkey business. Rowohlt was sitting in a 


comer with a freshly-drawn one-third litre of 
Berliner in its huge, bowl-Uke glass in front of 
him. He was toying idly with the straw they 
give you to drink this pink-ting^ beer. He 
looked very frail now. He would be nearly 
seventy, I guessed. I gave him a nod from the 
the pass ready for you when we meet tomorrow 
night. On the day of the signing you’ll meet 
me in my office at the Ministry of Trade and 
will accompany me in my official car to Pots¬ 
dam. You should have no immediate difficulty 
with the State Security Servicemen since you 
will be close to me. They don’t know the indivi¬ 
dual staffs of' the various Ministries, anyway, 
though they obviously know the members of 
the Central Committee. You’ll pass scrutiny by 
my side.’ 

‘I’d better.’ I muttered. ‘What then ?’ 

‘The two Foreign Secretaries arrive around 
the same time as the rest of us and they'll be 
carrying East and West copies of the treaty. I 
heard tonight that the two ambassadors arrived 
back from Moscow this morning with the 
protocols signed by our pals and they’ve been 
handed over to Kroncke and Janssen already.’ 

‘They’ll be brought into the conference 
room, I trust ?’ I asked anxiously. ‘The whole 
point of the operation is to get the protocols.’ 

Rowohlt tut-tutted impatiently. ‘Naturally. 
The two leaders have to sign them, too. with 
everybody looking on.’ He glanced across at 
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The contract is Four Spades and West 
leads the 10 of hearts to East's King. South 
wins the Esmond return, cashes 4 a, 
crosses to V A and leads a spade. When 
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ment. 


4j 10 5 
V9 8 2 
0AK752 
4K8 


#9 8 3 
^K4 
C J 8 6 3 
#9 74 2 

N 

W E 

S 

^AK764 


$ 


^AQ J 106 


^J6 3 


02 
753 
0 10 9 4 
AQ 10 5 


South reaches Four Spades with, ap¬ 
parently. four certain loaers and West laads 
the King of diamonds. South ruffs, tafces^ 
Ace and King of trumps, crosses to v K 
and ruffs a diamond. He continues with 
three more hearts, discarding two duba 
from dummy West cannot profitably raff 
the fourth round of hearts, as then South 
Will lose only two club tricke. West there¬ 
fore discards a diamond. South continues 
with the fifth heart end. when WSet again 
discards a diamond, ruffs this trick in 
dummy. Now a diamond from dummy, to 
which West has to foUcnw. ellowe South 
to ruff for his tenth trick. 



Navigation Company beoauae the Feruvlen 
Okwemment obtained them from the com¬ 


pany as an aoonomy maaeure. Tht stamp!* 
with face veluee of l-real end 2-raalea. 
had oHoirteily been intended for lelleie 
cerried oy the company's ships between 
various South Amarlcan ports. Thay weie 
naver usad for that purpoas, and whan 
Peru was consldarfng tha ffitroduetfon of 
postage stamps lhay were gNen tmo of 
eliaroe for an axpedmenlal pariod of throe 
fncMtthe. The experiment proved auceerohil 
mf m leS! Peru Isiued He own etaiiM 
Showing the national co i t- of- e rm s . 
wnpitt Of ifio PSffc mniiM vMVn jomiifio 
gjiroinvnw mw now rwo^ oonnno itoin 


Willy who was still intent on his football and 
the three fans were talking •«o loudly it was 
clearly impossible they could hear what was 
going on in our corner. ‘Fancy a game, of 
Russian billiards ? Very appropriate game to 
be playing at this time, don’t you think? He 
smiled sourly. 

'As long as it isn’t Russian roulette.* 

Rowohlt pulled a wiy face. ‘The whole 
game’s probably heavily loaded again^ iis, my 
friend. Instead of only one chamber of the gun 
being loaded, probably five out of six are, and 
it’s a risk we have to take.’ He put one Marie 
in the slot at the side of the table and pulled a 
lever to release the balls. Deliberately, he set 
them up, made sure the skittles were firmly 
set at the holes and bent to cue oft, potted a ball 
with finesse, before turning to me again. ‘As 
you know, they'll sign at three o’clock but we 
may have to be there at two so as to get alLthe 
preliminary formalities over. Kroncke will sign 
first, then Janssen. They then exchange copies, 
.sign those and pass them on to the Foreign 
Ministers — Waldschutz for the Bundes- 
republik. Stahl for the D.D.R., for their coun¬ 
tersignatures. 1 shall be at Stahl’s side. ’Hte 
moment he gets up to shake Waldschutz’s hand 
and while Kroncke and Janssen slap each 
other’s shoulders in mutual self-congratulations, 
I shall be handeti the treaty and porlocol, walk 
down the length of the conference room, follow¬ 
ed by you, and out of the large double doors. 
My official job is to take the treaty documents 
back »o Berlin, hand the treaty itself to the 
Chief of Protocol, Gerhard Seffienk, at Kroncke’s 
office, and the secret protocol to the S.S.D. chief 
Reinha rd Boldt, who is to accompany the D.D.R. 
ambassador back to Moscow on a special plane 
that night of October first. That means there’ll 
be no evidence of the secret protocol on East 
German soil. I don’t know what precautioiw 
the VVc.st Germans are taking to safeguard their 
copy, but no doubt your masters have plans for 
that.’ He chalked his cue and looked at me 
inquiringly. 

‘Haven’t a clue,’ I said, chalking my own. 
‘T just want to have the D.D.R, copy in my 

hands.’ . . ^ 

He shrugged his shoulders and watched as 
I cued a ball and narrowly missed knocking 
over a skittle. ‘Well, that needn’t concern us. 
You and 1 will walk out of the Cecilienhof, into 
my car and back to Berlin. Back in the city, 
somewhere in the Western sector, you’ll pre¬ 
sumably attack me, get out of the car and make 
your escape — yes ?’ He arched his grey, tuft¬ 
ed brows. ‘We’ll have to beware of the security 
cars ahead and behind us, of course, but no 
doubt, you’ll think something up.’ 

to be continued 
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Do you know how 
a strong tyre is made? 

Firestone tells you how. 


Basically what goes into a 
tyre determines its quality 
The kind of rubber 
compounds, nylon, rayon 
or cotton, the chemicals and 
other raw materials which 
go into its making. Then 
the manner it is built up 
layer on layer to make a 
highly engineered product. 
After all. a lot of lives ride 
on tyres. Firestone uses 
superior raw material with 
constant testing to ensure 
quality Special skills and 
know-how have also been 
developed by Firestone. 

Firestone tyres have thfee 
sterling qualities you’ll 
appreciate. 

• Baad-huggiiis abillly—tor Mf*w •( 
■pooda. turning and braking. 
• tough mringy quality xo stand 
puainimant on tough roads. 
• Bxdttsiva tr^la-strangOi 
oonatnietion ttat makaa Firestona 
tyvaa atrongar ao Otay last longar. 



S 


o 

< 


The CssciMtiaf stosy 
of FiiestoM tysos 

Write for your FREE copy of 
this informative booklet to 
^Firestone Tyre A Rubber Co. 

of India Pvt. Ltd., 
P. O. Box 197. 
Bombay 400001 
giving the name of this 
puUication. 



yircstonc 


TYRES 


Made in India for Indian road and traffic conditions 











Backless, fancy- necklines, sleeve¬ 
less or halters ~ all requiring off¬ 
beat cuts to make them appealing. 
Yes, and not to mention the fabrics 
gf course. Pretty Leetu Shivdasani 
is a recently married young woman, 
and quite house-proud tool An 
ex-Delhi girl, she finds Bombay 
quite impersonal but is now 
"getting Into the swing of things". 
Modelling and dramatics were 
pleasant side-lines during her 
single days, while, at present, 
keeping home is a full time job. 
Soft-spoken Leetu is fond of inter¬ 
ior decoration — so the reason 
fbr an attractive flat. And what's 
more, she could even find time for 
free-lance occupation of a similar 
type —^ such is her love for It I 

1. A shirt-styled collar is trans- 




ferred onto a short halter top 
with a cut at prinoess-line. 
Softly printed nylon with a 
lining. 

2. Printed denim is a bold halter 
with a princess cut Navy 
blue piping around neck and 
sleeve lines, complemented 
with similar-coloured buttons. 

3. Flared trousers of time green 
is offset by an attractive 
halter of Chinese silk with a 
Chinese pattern. Slightly puck¬ 
ered down the front the neck 
is styled in a '20’s design. 

4. An early evening gown In a 
halter style. Princess line 
gives way to a slightly cling¬ 
ing cut of skirt for a curva¬ 
ceous took. 

Pix : Anil Modi. > 

Text: Lalita Uttamsingh. 
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khacs boat 

One cannot understand the 
Johars. I. S. is only one of 
the lot. Together with ex- 
wife Ramma and kids 


(grown-up now !) you never 
know what the Johars are 
really up to. For instance, 
the bold, kick-out-aU-fathers 
article which daughter 
Ambika wrote, and which 
came in for such severe 
criticism, it seems, was 
written or rather, ghost¬ 
written by no other than her 
own father, I. S., whom the 
attack is supposed to be 
directed against! Then when 
you meet Ramma, his wife, 
who manages the Health 
Club, a favourite resort of 
the film-stars, she talks of 
one of her best clients being 
I. S. Johar — the two even 
go down to the Shamiana for 
a cup of coffee, when Ramma 
can spare the time. Asked 
how funny it sounds for a 
long-divorced couple to be 
dating like this, she coolly 
turned her nose up and said, 
“So what ? A husband still 
happens to be related to the 
wife, even after divorce! As 
far as I. S. and I are con¬ 
cerned, I feel we are still 
related, like I have other 
relatives, cousins, uncles, 

etc.Tell me can I forget 

the fact that my Ambika 
and Rajeev have been 
fathered by him ?” Makes 
sense but not the kind that 
goes for sounding logical, 
down here. 

And what are these stories 
one hears about Hindu, the 
sexy vamp of the screen tun¬ 
ing up with the big, bad vill¬ 
ain, Prem Chopra? And what 
happened to RanJ^t, the 
other younger villain whom 
she was said to be so much 
in love with that it would 
have ended in marriage? 
Maybe like all good things 
(and bad !) this too had its 
end and Prem, who in any 
case, is looking for a nice 
juicy female to fun around 
with, has found a lot of fun¬ 
ning time with Hindu! 

Not only do the self-styl^ 
superstar writer-duo claim 
that they can turn out hits 
22 Wt they say that any film 




be withdrawn from the 


credits, as a result of the 
producer’s changing their 
story — has never run be¬ 
yond a few weeks. In short, 
only they can turn out suc¬ 
cesses. One wonders how 
they do it, considering that 
they spend maximum time 
slicing up the other writers, 
who. are more talented, but 
maybe not so success¬ 
ful, or having beer and 
throwing lunches for two 
or three at their hotel ad^. 
When on earth do they 
work ? I mean even to filch 
themes from other books 
and films and writers, it 
takes time, doesn't it, even 
if it doesn’t take much talent 
to do it! They have recently 
come under such criticism 
for taking the entire credit 
for Sholay for themselves, 
when all they have done is 
lift hotch-potch ideas from 
various Hollywood films. In 
the case of Sholay, the bor¬ 


rowed or stolen ideas stare 
everyone in the face, but 
what about the other small¬ 
er films they have made? 
And I hear the fee th^ take 
is something even average 
actors can get envious about! 

Talking of fees, do you know 
who was first responsible 
for up-£Tadlng (in this case, 
it is a dreadful understate¬ 
ment) the fees of the heroes 
and heroines — well, heroes, 
first, not so much the hero¬ 
ines — and for putting the 
idea into his colleagues’ 
heads that they and not the 
producers, make films run 
so they mu'st demand maxi¬ 
mum fees? You wouldn’t 
believe now, but it was Raj 
Kapoor, the first among the 
commercial-cinema matinee 
idols, who had this brain¬ 
wave that it was the heroes 
who drew the largest audi¬ 
ence and so the producer 
was indebted to them. Thus 
began the demand for high 
fees, accompanied by Star- 
nakhras, if fees were not 
paid in time — in short, the 
existing fad that the heroes 
and heroines are the emper¬ 
ors and empresses of the 
industry, took birth from 
the brain-wave of one dar- 
ling-of-the-millions, who 
knew how to make his 
status profitable. 

And now that Raakhee has 
confirmed that she will stay 
in her mother's house, and 
appear in films, Gulzar, 
it is said, is being equally 
determined to show that 
he doesn’t need her, for 
his housekeeper — one of 
his chamchas, a hefty, bull 
faced kurta-pyjamaed chap, 
does all his dhobi-accounts, 
sees to his breakfast, 
dinner menus and keeps 
the cigarettes and boms in 
stock ! What a role-reversal, 
where a woman like Raakhee 
is showing the independ¬ 
ence and guts of a man, her 
dearly beloved, is taking 
sadistic delig^ht in being 
pampered and dependent on 
a man, just like a woman 
would! Alwasrs thou^t 
there was something softy- 
softy about the man! 





1 was meeting Amol Palekar for lunch at a 
restaurant in town after oGBce on a Saturday. 
Generally 1 try to rush and be punctual, for an 
interview. But with Amol it was difterent. It's 
very difficult to brush away a well-imprinted 
image and that’s what happened with Amol. 
After the late-coming Sanjay that he played in 
'Rajnigwdha', I think there are very few people 
who will go on time to meet Amol. 

Shows how wrong a screen image is. Be¬ 
cause Amol was on the dot and waiting! 
“It’s so irritating. In real life I’m very 
careful about my timings and I'm seldom late. 
But after that role I played in ‘Rajnigandha’ 
everybody seems to take it for granted that I’m 
going to be late. In a place like Bombay there 
are times when even the most punctual person 
can be a few minutes late for genuine reasons. 
And when this happens with me, I always find 
the waiting party saying, ‘We knew you’d be 
late!’ It’s really very annoying for a punctual 
guy like me." 

At least I wasn’t the only person to have 
kept him waiting, I consoled myself. Mext 
minute we were inside the restaurant (Samovar 
at Jehangir Art Gallery) and everybody — 
right from the manager to the waiter — waved 
out and came over to talk to Amol. “I’m a 
founder-member here," he grinned. There’s 
another joint in town which he haunts — the 
coffee house (“I love good coffee”), where he 
sits for hours with his theatre gang. Like the 
balanced chap that he is, Amol didn’t get carried 
away' with the success of 'Rajnigandha’ — he 
still keeps one foot in the local theatre whether 
it pays him or not. 

'The food was ordered and Amol ordered 
something light. He’d had a heavy breakfast, 
“Two things I hale to do — get up early in the 
morning and leave for work without breakfast!” 
Of coursse. Amol doesi.’t have to work on an 
empty stomach because unlike most of the 
younger actors, he's married and has a doting 
wife who makes sure that hubby dear eats pro¬ 
perly before he starts his day at the bank where 
he works. 

That brings me to another trail of Amol’s. 
The unpredictable success of ‘Rajnigandha’ 
hasn’t swept him off his feet. With a down to 
earth attitude. Amol has stuck to his boring job 
at a leading nationalised bank. "At least I’m 
sure that at the end of every month I get a fixed 
sfillsry/* 

At another stage he admitted with equal 
candour, “Frankly speaking I can’t afford to 
eat here at Samovar every day.” In the same 
vein Amol talks of his liking for Basu Chatterjee. 
‘T liked the man for coming to me a second 
time after I had refused his 'Piya Ka Ghar’.” 

Why Amol Palekar did not act in 'Piya 
Ka Ghar' is another interesting story. Basu 
Chatterjee had asked him if he was interested 
in working in films. Instead of jumping at it 
as giddy-headed young men are apt to do, 
Amol told Basuda very calmly that it depended 
on the offer, the role entirely. A newcomer 
speaking Giis way wasn’t quite the done thing. 


A punctual guy 

Anyway, what sparked off a silly tiff was 
Basuda’s suggestion that Amol should go and 
meet the producer Tarachand Barjatya. Amol 
agreed immediately but put his foot down when 
Basu asked him to go along any day and meet 
him. ‘Tbu take me there. I’m not going there 
just out of the blue and then wait outside his 
office,’’ Amol had said in his usual matter-of- 
fact way. 

Naturally Amol couldn’t do ‘Piya Ka Ghar’ 
after a silly fight like this. “That’s why I admire 
Basu for coming to me again with the 
‘Rajnigandha’ role.” 

‘Rajnigandha’ was of course a risky pro¬ 
position. No one ~ not even Basu who thought 
'Us Paar’ was a better bet-«<lreamt that it 
would be the hit it finally turned out to be. 
Amol grins while he says it. He has a nice 
grin. And I suspect he knows it. In fact, he 
admits that his smile can be embarrassing w’hen 
it’s pointed out to him. 

“After seeing the first trial of ‘Rajnigandha’ 

I told Basu that even if the film doesn’t do well, 
he can at least make an advertising film for a 
toothpaste company, out of it!” 

In spite of having to hold on to his bank 
job, Amol didn’t quite succumb to the lure of 
the film world. “At least not yet,” he points 
out. “At some later stage in life I might suc¬ 
cumb to it. 1 don't know.” 

Meanwhile, Basu' Chatterjee’s next film 
'Chottisi Baat', (with the same ‘Rajnigandha’ 
ca.st plus a few addition.s like .A.shok Kumar, 
A.srani and Komilla Wirk) is ready for the 
ci'nsors. A full length comedy, Amol has quite 
.( few' of hi.s .scene.s with the superb comedian — 
.Ashok Kumar. Must’ve been tough competi¬ 
tion. I said. Amol quickly retorted, “Competi¬ 
tion He belongs to a different cla.ss altogether 
and I’m now'here near him. Ashok Kumar is 
fantastic to work with. He puts you at ease 
immediately and when you ghe a good .shot he 
I ompliments you openly.” 

‘Chotti.si Baat’ aside, Amol will be doing a 
film for Raj.shri Productions soon. And w'ith 
'hat Amol will make his entry into the masala 
commercials. But thankfully, he’ll retain hi.s 
fmithold in the theatre and in good sensible 
films — especially now that Shyam Benegal 
(‘Ankur’) has tipped him off alxiut a role in his 
next project. 

"Actually I was to have done the role 
Anant Nag did In ‘Ankur’. Everything wa.s 
ready when Shyam suddenly felt that on .screen 
I wouldn’t look very young opposite Shabana 
Azmi.” Never mind. For an actor like Amol 
Palekar, there’ll soon be several ‘Ankur’s to 
choose from, I only hope that he chooses well! 

N. BHARATHT. 23 











ABIES (March 21 — April) 20) A feeling of 
opposition is likeiy to be felt in office. In 
certain cases pressure from creditors may 
have to be experienced. Executives, your 
mind wilt be bent on travel and entertainments. Ladies and 
girls, emotionally you may be forced to make certain re¬ 
adjustments affecting your personal relationships. Bachelors, 
friends may help you to overcome certain difficulties. 

w ^ TAURUS (April 21 — May 20) An enjoyable 
artffC for^ou, specially for outing. In ser- 

vice, be prepared to tace sudden changes. 

0 Businessmen and industrialists, if you want 
loans, this is the week for you Chronic sufferers will get 
lemoorary relief. Persons suffering from asthma or bronchial 
trouble are advised to take special care. Your love life will 
blossom but consider your health. 

GEMINI (May 21 — June 20) This week is 
possibilities of pleasant happenings, 
m married your spouse will bring happy 
news for your family. Professionals and 
businessmen, you are destined to meet someone this week 
who will be of much use to you for your enterprise. You 
may have to go out of your way to do something in your 
professional interest. Bachelors, health may not run well. 

Y k' CANCER (June 21 — July 21) You may 
problems and situations 
which you never had to face before, in 
" A service, promises made by seniors are likely 

to be broken. Professionals, this week seems to be a week 
for 'let downs’ for you. Businessmen, tax problems will 
i/n,ite you Eiachelors and girls, an old acquaintance may pull 
strings on your behalf. Ladies, health of your children may 
cause wornes- 

LEO (July 22 -- August 21) In the domestic 
jBRK sphere perfect harmony may be expected. 

But health of your spouse may not run well. 
In service, you may expect a raise. Busi¬ 
nessmen, your relations with governmental authorities will 
improve. Professiona’s, you may have to participate in a 
seminar or a conference. Bachelors and girls, your stars 
promise a period of happy companionship. 

VIRGO (August 22 — September 22) Pleasant 
Journey can make the week memorable. 
Seniors at home and m office will come 
l||P*W forward to help you. In social circle recog¬ 
nition indicated. Professionals, concentrated intellectual 
work likely this week. Businessmen, good health and spirits 


to be broken. 


will prevail throughout the week. Girls, popularity is assured 
in your circle. 

LIBRA (September 23 — October 22) This 
A week you may have to celebrate something, 

jfl y /f\ Plans to visit temples or places of religious 

interest will materialise. Your service condi¬ 
tions will improve. Businessmen, your enterprises will flourish. 
Your relations with governmental authorities will improve; you 
may even gain some favour. Girls, you will receive an 
encouraging letter this week. 

SCORPIO (October 23 — November 22) 
You may have to experience a heavy burden 
of work in your office. Professionals and 
iC? businessmen, circumstances will help your 
personal efforts regarding financial matters. Laefies, worries 
indicated for your children. Bachelors and girls, love affairs 
and relations with others are not satisfactory. 

% SAGITTARIUS (November 23—December 20) 
This week you will be on the trail of health, 
love and gain. But your actions may not 
fare well. Your money luck should now 
start or lake a turn for the better. Professionals, contacts 
and Jevelopmenls will keep you in high spirits Businessmen, 
this week is very favourable for investment. Girls, take care 
against theft 

^ CAPRICORN (December 21 — January 19) 

Move carefully — you are now prone to 
accidents. This week neither-borrow-nor- 
policy should be followed. Misunder¬ 
standing with your fiiend indicated. In service, secret enmity 
indicated Your enemies may go to any length ic tarnish 
your name and fame. Avoid travelling. Girls and ladies, you 
may incur displeasure of vour seniors. 

AQUARIUS (January 20 — February 18) 
Keep your emotions under control. In ser- 
® tiresome assignment is indicated. 
Businessmen, you will feel more optimistic 
about your work Professionals, mental worries may dampen 
your spirit Bachelors your personal life is now under happy 
stars. Gills, romance will have a strong appeal for you. 
Ladies, you are starred for travel 

PISCES (February 19 — March 20) Happy 
changes for you this week. In service, you 
are going to have recognition. Professionals, 
your associates may try to act against your 
interest but they will not be successful. Businessmen, finance 
will be forthcoming In the second half of the week. 
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URI GELLER- 
A PHENOMENON 
EXPLAINED 

'J’he i)henomenon of Uri Geller — his 
manifestations of extra-sensory power, 
telepathy, metal-bonding and watch- 
starting — has remained nows ever since 
the evening of 23 November 1973 when 
millions of TV viewers saw a fork collaps¬ 
ing under his influence. But what was 
actually happening and how was it 
achieved ? The importance of finding 
answers to these questioas is undeniable. 
They may even, some people argue, unlock 
a whole new view on the universe. .lohn 
Taylor, Professor of Applied Mathematics, 
K'ing’s College, London, tides to find the 
answers. 


EDITOR AVEEK SARKAR 










AZED CROSSWORD 

No. 139: PLAIN 
ACROSS 

1 English king in overlying splint-armour (9) 

10 A nervy process gets one cross, then tipsy (4) 

11 Love and toil can transform this farm (8) 

12 Reprove one revolutionary, being so. with more 
spanking? (7) 

13 Tail's lost in flame, detached? It could destroy plane (4) 

16 Leads to opulence in literally every rich Yemeni? (6) 

17 Robber with pursed lips tucked away harvesters' 
pay-packet (10) 

19 Millionaire, lacking initial thousand, has to be 
connected (6) 

20 Rag dipped in it may provoke bull - awful noise (5) 

22 Piece of cloth for mending cuff (5) 

24 Make up you'll find in openir>g compact (6) 

26 Peers over letter. It's lighter outside (10) 

27 English fame appears endlessly in history (6) 

29 March and April, and parts of July and August in the 
same place (4) 

30 Old rock I lowered end first (7) 

31 Sad thoughts about end of empire. AM haiP (8) 

32 Perhaps paradoxically, chap in em am ! ighiy 
pleased (4) 

33 Angers, showing unlovely trait within (9) 

DOWN 

1 Snake make jam of one. worth nothing*^ (8) 

2 Very good round musical work rendereo- by me7 (7) 

3 Traps rising young eel (4) 

4 Most old teles have died, going wrong (6) 

5 Wreck car. nasty lesion - alcoholic draughts? (9) 

6 Natural food chips lamentably engulfed*^ (6) 

7 Who’ll make things smoother~a secretary? (5) 

8 Age is beating on wooden screens (9) 

9 Black, perverted, without principle (4) 

14 Former governor has to ask twice about the 
French king (9) 

*15 Wayfarer (9) 

18 Slipshod sentries show concern no longer (8) 

21 Stop, we hear, rest, being old. It adds savour (7) 

23 T’robber 7 Action to recover his acquisitions? (6) 

25 A saint laid beneath old nnve~he can't have been (S) 

26 England’s start interrupted by end of drizzle, greyish (S) 

27 Bury in Scotland? Was trying for Lanc^hiremen, say (4) 

28 Bright sash, one displaying old-world charm (4) 
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AZEO No, 137: Solutlofi and notes 

Definition word first then no 
ot word clued, then note M rviecled 
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75, mean (23) 26, notice 
1 32) H arm, 28. workers [ 27 1 


ACROSS 

I, flower (9) 7. resorts 

(1 dn ; Cos, 10. tsne MS) 

II, bird (21)Oc.i (ar(k), 

12, listlessness (11). 

14,male (7). 16.dry 124) a 
TT e-1-ra (rev ), 17. rusi (4), 

18. embraces (I5)anag 

rh O-ea, 20. segment (18). 

23, rump (25) (o)«-mp-ly. 

24, strain (16ac)cf 30 ac 
27, air f7 dc j 2S, procciss 
{ 22 ) 30,choice {12jail-U-BA 
(rev ). 31. stop {?), 32. 
wrong (26) 33, shifting 

^ 1 ar r cocks * anag 

DOWN 

1.distance iM) 2, treatment 
(lOi 3. poisoner (30) potion. 

4, protection (17) 

5, garment (20) p-rot + R in 
hoax.S. cross (19; 

7.smootri ^28), 8, rained 
t3i. 6. heaul (16 on ). 

13, recesses (31) la' ‘bar 
(rev ) in cella IS, discharge 
(5» 16. noping (33) 

19. beasts (6) 21, eyes’ 

(29) hidden. 22. streaks (6), 


by HARRY 

WllCOO GOLOMBEK 
Position No. 7 



Continuation of Position No. 5 

A position from the 1973 USA Champion¬ 
ship m a game between Mednis and 
Kavalek-2q6. p7, 2Rp2pk. 3Pp2p. 
Q2f Pp?. 5F 1 P. 2r3PK. R7 
Black won by 1. . P n P ch 2. KkR. 

R-Q7ch. 3 K-B1. QirPch. 4. K-Kl. 
Q—Kt7 and White resigns 
Tournament Books 
There is a aood, or bad, old tradition which 
says that books written on tournaments 
never pay he argument is that such books 
can appeal only to eKperts or near-experts 
The b^in ier and the average player are 
not supposed to indulge in such thirigs and 
the market therefore is confined to hund¬ 
reds whereas thousands are essential for 
commercial success 

It would seem we have changed ail that. 
The market lor tournament books has 
widened and increased m accordance with 
the widening and increase in popularity of 
the game itself and tournament books are 
nowbeing published freely 

This year, for instance. Batsfords have 
produced two interesting ones. The first is 
the European Team Championship at Bath 
1973 by R D Keene, W G Raines and 
A Ctombleholme. 199 pages. £3-50 It has 
a well-written and entertaining account of 
this histone event and gives all 224 games 
played, many with excellent notes. 

The second is the World Championship 
Interzonals. Leningrad-Petropolis 1973 by 


R G Wade, L S Blackstock and A, Kotov. 
299 pages. £3 It is even better value than 
the Bath book, containing as it does all the 
306 games played in the two Interzonals 
along with, as a son of bonus, the games 
from the play-oft at Poiioroz which was 
necessitated by Portisch, Polugaievsky 
and Geller tieing at Petropoiis 
As a spcH:;imen ot the play in the Inter- 
zonais i give a game from the Petropoiis 
event 

White L)ubo}evic Black Hon 
Caro Kann Defence 

I. P-K4. P-QB3. 2. Kt-Oe3, P - 04 

3. Kt-B3. B-KtS. 4. P- KR3, B x Kt 
5. QxB. Kt-B3. 6. P-Q3. P-K3. 

7. P-QR3 QKt-Q2. 8. P-KKt4. P~KK!3. 
9 0-K13. B-B4, 10 P-KR4. P-KR4. 

II. P-Kt5 Kt-Kt5. 12. Kt-Ol. PxP. 
13. PxP. Q-Kt3 14. P-Kt4 B-06 
15. P-QB3. B~K4; 16. P-KB4. B-Kt? 
17. P~K5. 0- 0-0. 18. R-QR2. Q-B2. 
19. B-K2. Kt-Kt3 20. P- R4 K1- 04 
21. BxKt. PkB, 22, QxP, Kt-K2, 
23. P- KR5. P X P :24. B X P. R X R. 25. Q x R. 
Kt-B4; 26. Kt-K3. B x P. 27. PxB. QxP. 
28. Q-K2. Q X P ch. ». B-Q2, Q- Kt6. 
30. R-R1. Kt~Q5. 31. Q-Bl P-K4 
32. P-Kt5. P-K5. 33. K- 92. Kt- B7. 34. 
Q-R3 Ch. K-Ktl, 35. B-R5, P-^Kt3. 36. 
P X P. Q X N ch. 37 Q X Q. Kt K G, 38. K X Kt. 
P X B. 39. K X P. K-B2, 40. R-K81. R-K1 
ch. 41. K- Q5. R-K2; 42. R-QKtl, K - B1. 
43. R - Kt7. resigns. 
























THECLUBWd 

OFCALCUTT 


The clubs mirror the expression of a highly- 
urbanised society. Persons foim an association 
for a common purpose, by making regular pay¬ 
ments to secure the benefits of luxury, leisure 
and pleasure. The Greek institutions like 
Hetaireia and the Roman Sodalitas could no 
doubt be called clubs, but they were in fact 
Trade Guilds, Salons and Table d’Hote. The 
Germans had the Klubbe or Club during the 
reign of Frederick the Great. But it was in 
England in the 18th century where the clubs, 
as we know them today, struck roots. 
Wherever the Englishmen moved, even to the 
remotest corners of the earth, they sowed clubs 
like saplings. Le Court de Bone Campagrue is 
the oldest club on record; it was during King 
Henry IV’s rule. Bolinbroke’s Saturday Club 
was born in 1711, and it was followed by 
4 numerous others. Kings Head, Hanover Club, 


Kit-Cat, Sir Walter Raleigh’s Friday Street or 
Mermaid Tavern and Athaeneum earned dis¬ 
tinction. But 1749 was an auspicious year 
when Dr. Johnson’s Ivy Lane Club, which was 
later transformed into the famous Literary Club 
or ‘The Club’, opened with a galaxy of members 
like Sir Jeshua Reynolds, James Boswell, David 
Garrick, Oliver Goldsmith and Sir John 
Hawkins. 

The Indians, especially the Bengalis have 
their traditional gossip-joints known as Adda or 
Majlis. . But when the Sahibs set up their clubs 
in the big cities in India, the upper class locals 
took to the idea with gusto. The major clubs, 
old and new, in Calcutta and Bombay are re¬ 
productions of similar ones in England. A few 
clubs have made legends in Calcutta, erstwhile 
capital of British India. Till today the rich 
and westernised Calcuttans nurse these clubs 









These clubs provide lustre to the lacklustre 
city. Tile common people have no clear idea 
about the activities of the ScK-ial Clubs. Entry 
to any of these clubs would pci haps be a wild 
dream for them. 

The clubs may l>e classified into three 
bi'oad {troui)S : Social, Sports and Service Ciub.s. 
The Scx;ial Clubs are composite units provding 
opportunity for different kinds ot sport ami 
other recreations. The Sports i lubs are wedded 
to sports only. But sports and recreations 
available in the Social Clubs oi.ly do not make 
the Service Clubs. 

In the good old days when the sun did not set 
in the British empire the Bengal Club was thi^ 
haven of the superior British bureaucrats, the 
Kings Council members, Suprem(' C'ouncil mem¬ 
bers, Knights and other intipouant civilians. 


(Page 4) A new arrival In the club stable looked after 
by the proud mother. 

<—Pleasure of the pool 

They walked into the C'lub nut merely f-' i’ 
loosening the ten.‘^ions through recreations bid 
also for some other purpo.ses such a.-, tor taking 
serious decision.s concerning govcrninent iiolicies 
outside the (lovernor’s House. Anumg liy manv 
renowned persons who stepped into the ‘Bengal 
was His Royal Highness, the Duke of Eclinlnn gn 
After independcMiee eminent Indian.-, were 
admitted into the club. Until receidlv tlie rnem- 
ship ratio was CO per cent Europeans, m per cent 
Indians. The majestic building on Chmvnnghec 
having been demolished since, the < tub h...is been 
housed in a modern annexe on Rus.-el Siifcr and 
the .staff member.- have been reduced to irom 
250. The Bengal Club, founded in i‘^27 ha^, now 
on its roll K>0<> members including ovoirscas anti 
nntfassil or suburban menibeis. Out.st.uion am 
overseas members tan reside for a short }»criou 
in the suites being maintained for them Each 
member should pay a subscription of H.-' Ta per 
month besides an admission fee ot K.s. 

The qualifying age for member.-hip tor men i.s -kt 
ami above. The members can also go in Tolly- 
gunge Club for golfing, rowing, swimming, boat¬ 
ing and horse-riding by arrangement (yrmpany 
Director-members meet at the Club S'lnietimo- 
for board meetings, conferences, lunch, diniiet 

and cocktails in their own right-s and play 
billiards and cards or sink in the sofas ot the 
lounge for exchanging view.s. Film shows 
attract members, their wives, children and 
guests. Children are not allowed without special 
^lermission. 

'rhe Tollygunge Club Ltd., aptly called a 
Country club, is unrivalled in India. ' Situated 
in the southern suburb, Tollygunge, away Iroin 
the madding crowd this famous cluir .sprawls 
over 110 acres of lush greenery surrounded by 
tall trees. The old club hou.se stands as a citadel 
of the olden limes. The \'asl expan.se of green 
beckons the visitors to golf, sun-balhmg, or 
.swimming in the covered pool which i.-. open 
throughout the year One can watch the 
‘Merchant Cup’ and Dunlop Club’ golf tourna¬ 
ment. Members and outsiders can take active 
part in the .seasonal Gymkhana horse-racing 
organised by the Club race-course. Children can 
ride ponies at Rs. 10 i)er hour. The members 
can play card.s, or tennis on hard' or 'grass’ 
courts. The chib also sponsors horse-shows. 
Gymkhana .sports, archery, shooting competi¬ 
tions and exhibitions. Calcutta Rowing Club 
at the 'Lakes’ (Rabindra Saiovan provides the 
opportunity for rowing to the members, and 
Bengal Yacht Club, at the picturesque estuary 
of the Hooghly river, offers Ijoatmg plea.sure. 
Other added attractions are fashion jiarades, 
movie-.shows, dancing, di.scotheque nights, the 
bar and the cuisine. Tollygunge Club was 
founded in 1885 in the area owned bv Tipu 
Sultan which was also used by a Johnson 
family for Indigo plantation in 1781. 

The Club house was the residence of the 
Johnsons. ‘Tolly’ claims MOO members includ¬ 
ing overseas, mufassil and Gymkhana members. 

A member pays Rs. 85 per month and an 5 




Ehner^ng from the club-house for golflos 

admission fee of Rs. 1,200. A member coming 
with a guest should pay Rs. 5. The wives and 
children may also come. 

The Calcutta Club was established in 1905 
to root out the evil of discrimination in the 
clubs. Eminent Indians, the rich and the 
aristrocrats, and men who had earned distinc¬ 
tion in various professions found that their 
attempt to seek membership of the Bengal Club 
was being ‘black-balled’. But they showed a 
liberal attitude towards the Europeans when 
Calcutta club was formed by them. The 
Europeans began to join the club. The Calcutta 
Club Ltd. is the busiest social club in Calcutta 
with more than 2000 members. The overseas 
and mufassil members may live in the suites 
when they need .temporary accommodation. 
The club admits no women, children and youths 
below 30 who can come only as guests on pay¬ 
ment of Rs. 5 for each. A member should pay 
a subscription of Rs. 40 and an entrj' fee of 
Rs. 1,500. The club has the usual recreational 
facilities like the swimming pool, tennis, cards, 
billiards and a library. The members use the 
big lounge either for* gossip or for soul-search¬ 
ing soliloquy. The club has bar and restaurant 
services, and organises weekly movie-shows 
and other functions. The members can have 
parties and meetings here by giving advance 
notice. 

6 The old Satui'day Club on Wood Street 


however presents a gay image of fun and extra¬ 
vagance. The broum-shahibs who flock here 
seem more westernised than the westerners 
themselves. Fun, frolic, and fetes in ample 
measure have given the old club a uronounced 
max-factorised look. The members play 
squash, tennis, billiards, cards and other indoor 
games. The library, lobby and the swimming 
pool are the favourite spots where the members 
relax with refreshments served by the bar and 
restaurant. Women and children visit the club 
in a spirit of family get-together. Excitement 
mounts before the election of th(' new executive 
committee or the managing committee by mem¬ 
bers through secret ballots. The campaign 
reaches even the swimming pool where wives 
and children whisper in favour of the favourite 
candidates. The overseas and ynuffasil mem¬ 
bers may dwell in suites at the club when they 
come on a visit to the citv. The Saturday Club 
was formed in 1898 on Lord Sinba Road; It 
shifted to the present site in 1903 and it was 
earmarked for Europeans only. A member 
pays Rs. 1,000 for admission and Rs. 45 as 
monthly subscription. Surcharge; Rs. 5, 
library fee: Rs. 4 and guest charge Rs. 3. The 
club ^s 875 members on its roU. 

'hie Cossipore Club at Seven Tanks, Cossi- 
pore, is yet another old club which was formed 
in 1906 by the British ordnance personnel. No 
Indians were allowed to join the club. The 










ancestral garden estate of the famous Seals of 
Bengal measuring 1185 square metres was 
acquired by the Ordnance Department for set¬ 
ting up the club. The club introduced hard 
court tennis in Calcutta in which renowned 
players took part in its days of glory. The old 
magnificent palace of Doric architecture, now 
the club-house, calls up memories of the past. 
The corridors become lively with echoes when 
members move in groups, for dancing on the 
large wooden dance-floor. The card-room, 
billiard room, bar and catering represent the 
old traditions of the club. Two mute guns on 
either side of the tank facing the main gate 
silently welcome the visitors and members. 
There were seven tanks in the garden estate, 
each linked with the others through tunnels. 
Three tanks were filled to prepare lawns, tennis 
courts, playgrounds, a beautiful swimming pool 
and ordnance quarters. The existing tanks pro¬ 
vide interested members with the pleasure of 
angling. The top-floor of the club-nouse has 
been air-t^onditioned to provide comfort to vi.sit- 
ing officials. Musical functions, exhibitions and 
movie-shows entertain the members. None of 
the Ordnance personnel below the rank of 
Chargeman can be a Service member. A Service 
meml.)er jjays a monthly fee of Rs. 7 and a 
depo.sit of Ra. 5. Outsiders of high social stand¬ 
ing can be members by paying R.s. 14 per month 
and a security deposit of Rs. 500. The club 
charges Re. 1 per guest and R.s. 2 for outsiders 
who want to swim in its swimming pool. A 
bar service caters to the civilian members 
strictly on pa 3 anenl of cash. . This system was 
introduced after some honourable civilian mem¬ 
bers failed to clear their liquor bills and with¬ 
drew membership. The authoritie.s discourage 
private parties. More than 250 members have 
been enrolled in the club. 

The Ordnance Club at Hastings once re¬ 
stricted to ordnance and defence }>ersonnel has 
been accepting civilian memliers. The club, 
established in 1938 by the British Army, pre- 
•sents a modern look. Except the terrace and 
the covered badminton court, most of the build¬ 
ing Is air-conditioned. The members may play 
biiliard.s and cards, and talk intimately in the 
lounge and study in the library. A large dance 
hall features the weekly ‘Ball’ and sen-es as an 
auditorium for movie-shows, meetings and con¬ 
ferences. The club organises Independence 
Day, Christmas and New' Year's Day celebra¬ 
tions. At present the register records 1000 
members. Each member has to pay a monthly 
subscription of Rs. 40 with an entry deposit ot 
Rs. 1,500. Members pay Rs. 2 for a guest. 

The Calcutta Punjab Club has gained 
importance over the years. Tt was established 
in 1930 at Camac Street and then moved to 
Ballygunge Circular Road in 1954. The club 
accommodates 700 memliers from all Indian 
communities. Each member should pay Rs. 40 
a month and deposit Rs. 1,780 for entry. There 
are facilities for playing billiards, cards and 
tennis. The bar is excellent and the variety 
and quality of food served here has given the 


club a special distinction. Colourful functions 
arranged here include Indian folk songs and 
dances, the famous Bhangra, tableaus and 
popular Hindi movies. Different organisations 
hold meetings, conferences, lunch, dinner, c<x;k- 
tail and 'high-tea’ sponsored by the member.s. 

The Hindusthan Club Ltd. af Lansdowne 
Road prefers to cling to traditional Indian 
values. Alcoholic drinks and non-vegetarian 
foods are not served here and the niember.s 
relish the vegetarian food prepared by the 
authorised caterer. Members with families come 
to the club freely and teenagers are eligible for 
membership. Recreational facilities include 
billiards and cards but there is no library A 
life member has to pay Rs. 3.500 as deposi't and 
a permanent member Rs. 1,000. The monthly 
subscription, however, is at the uniform rate of 
Rs. 20. Temporan- members pay Rs. 40 
monthly and Rs. 200 as entrv deposit. Guest 
charges vary from Re. 1 to Ss. 2. The mem¬ 
bers can hold parties, meetings and other func¬ 
tions over vegetarian food. The Hindusthan 
Club was founded in 1946 and registered 600 
members. A member can be an associate mem¬ 
ber of the Bengal Rowing Club (Rabindra 
Sarovarl if he is interested in rowing. 

The Automobile Association of Eastern 
India (AAEl) at Ballygunge Circular Hoad, a 
revi.sed version of Automobile A.s.soc‘iation of 
Bengal (AAB), began functioning from 1904. 


f Unorthodox...disturbing...sensual, this is'^^ 
the story of a man’s essential loneliness ■ 
and his desperate attempt to overcome I 
it with an overdose of sex ■ 



SAROS 
COWASJEE 


Rs. 4 

^ A brilliant tour de force 

— MulK Raj Anand 
^ /t is a crazy book^not a novel 
at alt, but just a book, a damn 
good one - Henry Miller 
Amencan Novelist 
^ Cowasjee knows how to 
tell a story and handles his 
language admirably 

^ Khuthwant Singh 
► Full of bite ... 

— The Timee, London 
^ Entirely original...this 
brilliant novel is a hymn 


to women 


-TheLletner, London 



AVAILABLE AT AU BETTER BOOKSHOPS 

IVfile for a FREE copy of Onent Ltierary 

O ORIENT FWERESACKS 

36-C. Connaught Placa. New Delhi-110001 




Bar counter in a popular club 


' This organisation which is more an association 
of the automobile owners in the Eastern region 
than a club has on its roll Ki.OOO members. Even 
so it wants more people, whether they are car 
owners or not to become its members. The sub- 
.scription rate is Rs. 50 per year for benefits like 
free repair service for ‘distress calls’, rebate on 
I fuel at the Association filling station and 
Insurance premium. The club attracts members 
partly becau.se food here is good and drinks are 
cheaper. The mufassil members can put up in 
a furnished room for a short period. 

There are some other club.s such as 
Dalhousie Club, Outram Club, Swiss Club 
(International Club), etc., which too have their 
small quotas of devoted membership. Many 
people recall the famous .100 Club at Theatre 
Road, closed not-too-long ago. Tliis historic 
club was founded by a Rus.<5ian exile. The late 
King of Nepal had resided here and lield a 
series of meetings. A big reception was accord¬ 
ed to the former Prime Minister of Pakistan, 
the late Mohammed .41i of Bogra at this club. 
Some other clubs such as Bengal Ignited Service 
Club, Delta Club, Albert Club, .lodhpur Club 
and New Club have also closed down. 

The Royal Calcutta Golf Club at Tollygunge 
is the oldest Golf Club outside Britain surpas.sed 
only by Blackheath in Scotland. The coveted 
title ‘Royal’ was granted to the club by George 
V in 1912. Members of the club can use the 
Barrackpore Golf course by arrangement. The 
I club maintains fine course.s and the old club 
I house has a fairy tale charm. The club owns 
a pavilion at the Maidan on an excellent bowl¬ 
ing green. The members pay Rs. 50 pei' month 
with an ‘entry’ fee of Rs. (>00. A beautiful lounge, 
an old bar, and snack-stands provide respite to 
the tired golfers. Calcutta Rowing Club was 
, established in 1858. A member should pay 
j Rs. 30 per month and an entry fee of Rs. 250. 

! There are 150 members who have the ‘bar’ and 
i snack-service to their taste. Before Independ- 
I ence Indians were not allowed to become mem¬ 
bers of this club. One also remembers Calcutta 
Polo (^lub which was founded in 1861 by the 
British Army and the Indian Maharajas. 

The Lake Club, primaiily a Rowing Club 
was established in 1933 and it has earned fame 
for popularising rowing and regatta in Calcutta 
and elsewhere. The club holds movie-shows, 
cultural functions and club-nights with a 
modest bar and catering services to serve the 
members. The members may organise private 
parties at the club. The club has 500 members. 
The rate of subscription has been fixed at Rs. 25 
per month and entry fee at Rs. 700. The club 
also encourages student membership. 

Sport lovers must know that the famous 
Calcutta South Club at Woodburn Park has 
been recognised as the pioneer Tennis Club in 
India and known to be so throughout the 
world. The club was founded in 1920. Re¬ 
nowned tennis stars like Tilden. Chohet, Leo 
Hoad, Roswell, Sagura and many others played 
on the historic grass-courts of the club. There 
are 175 playing, 200 non-playing and seven 


Typical club kitchen 





FannUar sicnc in a cluii-house 


stiidcnl mpmbers. The cliih chaigos 'non-jjlay- 
ine’ niemberp Rs. 1 yearly, a'n<l ’playing’ 
niemhers Rs. 115 per month. .An admission fee 
of Rs. 300 is taken from all except students 
who pay Rs. 35 for the season. Members elect 
the committee by secret ballot. 

On Strand Road one comes across the 
famous Calcutta Swimming Club which until 
recenll}’ was reserved for ‘Whites’ only. The 
<'lub wa.s established in 1877. The membership 
.'Strength ro,se to 1000. Membership fee has been 
fixed at Rs. .50 pt'r month with an admission 
fee of Rs. 725. The club charges for a guest 
Rs. 10 on weekdays and R.s. 15 on holiday.^. 
The memlx'rs make best use of the bar and 
restaurant services which are of a very high 
standard. Movie-.shows, parties, dance.?, lunch, 
dinner and cocktail.?, enliven the .scxial side of 
the club. 

The Royal Calcutta Turf Club is a business 
organisation to conduct hor.se-racing at its large 
race-course where lakhs of people, rich and 
poor, come to win and lose money. The club 
was founded by the merchants of Ea.st India 
Company in 1847. It was later honoured with 
the title of 'Royal' in 1!113 following the visit of 
the late King George V and Queen Mary in 
1H12. The RCTC was also honoured by the 
visits of the late Duke of Windsor, Queen 
Pllizabeth 11 and Duke of Edinburgh. The 
RCTC accepts two kinds of members — ‘club’ 


and stand' mciuber.s Tlii’ stand member.^ can 
onlv watch the ’race.s’ from the box marked for 
them while the ’club’ members ean al.so take 
part in other recieation.s like billiards and card- 
in the Club Hou.se at Russel) Street 'i'he 
governing txuiv coinpo.sed u! live Stewards 
controls the organisation. Among tnc m.ajor 
stK’cer, hockey unci cricket club';, the Culcntia 
Cricket Club U’CCl, and Calcutta Football Ciuti 
(CFCt have a special place Bengal Flying 
Club. Bengal Yacht Club, Kennel Club. Rifle 
Club, Bowlc'rs Club, Calcutta Racket Club, Soft- 
tiall Club, aquatic clubs like Xncier.son Clul) 
and also those at Azad Hind Bag and Colle.ec 
Square have built up prestige and reputation 
as sports clubs. Many pavement clubs hay 
flotirished over the j^ears in the city. Middii'- 
aged members meet at the .same spot and scj’aat 
on the pavement for innocent card games like 
bridge and twenty-nine Each memtiei’ pa\’s 
Rs 2 per month ; young people have built 
(•(cment fienches under many trees for their 
daily adda and put up notices ve.serving the 
place for exclusive use by members. 

Among the Service Cktbs, the Rotary Clut) 
is particularly important because of its motto 
‘Service above .self. The Club was founded by 
Paul P. Harris in Chicago in 1905 In 1922 its 
name was changed to Rotary International. 
Rotary International functions through 8U(iti 
club-branches throughout the world with 9 






Set to strike the ball-^bllliards, an Important pastime in 
moat clubs 



Picturesque clubhouse amid lush greenery 

400,000 members (Rotarians) Club is 

regarded as the largest service club in the world 
which professes to tjelicve in ‘Unity for Service’ 
and in ‘good citizenship’, patriotism, education, 
safety, aid to the blind and siipiJort of the 
United Nations. 

Lions Club (International Association of 
Idons Club I was organised in Dallas (Texas) 
U.S.A. in 15)17. The club functions through 
10,000 branches with 660,000 members (Lions 
and Lionnades) all over the world. There are 
also many other kinds of clubs such as study 
circles, literary clubs, drama club.s and the 
International PEN Club. 

The strength of a club dejiends on the 
amount of receipts from the members. All 
clubs, particularly the social clubs, have strong 
managiitg committees elected each year by 
balloting committees comprising bonafide mem¬ 
bers. The committee reserves the right of 
accepting or refusing membership (known as 
‘Blackballing’ in club jargon). Applications for 
membership are scrutinised after they are pro¬ 
posed and seconded by members. However 
the Secretary holds the key position of Chief 
Executive who puts into effect the committee 
decisions and controls the administration. 


COLOUR AND B/W FIX ARUN OANOULV 


Ananda 
branches ou 
with a new 
eady-towear 
clothes 
counter 
or women, 


accessories 



Now Ananda's fashion flair 
creates yet anotner wing—a clothes 
counter for women. Maxis, 
trousers, lenghas, 
skirts and many more. 

And a wide selection of 
accessories—bags, shoes, 
jewellery to match. 






















































BREASTS 

Methods for toning and firming the bust line 
are several Splashing of hot and cold water 
alternately whilst bathing is good, but it must 
be carried on regularly. Massaging helps but 
remember, a wrong style may lead to sagging 
breasts just like wrong strokes on the face 
during a facial could lead to sagging cheeks. 

Breasts should be massaged very gently from 
the top of the breast outwards, and around, in 
a circular motion, slowly working your way 
towards the nipples. Of ocurse, the cream 
used is of equal importance. Special hormone 
creams are available but utmost care should be 
taken to follow the instructions. Breast toners 
are also available. The entire treatment of 
massaging and the different sorts of therapy 
depending on the treatment required could cost 
a lot. Mr. Nicola has catered to the common 
woman. A half-hour treatment costs Ks. lU 
only. “Unfortunately"', says Mr. Nicola, 

“women do not realize the importance of com¬ 
pleting a treatment. Moreover they forget the 
necessity of being regular too. Viow can the 
evils of gross negligence be mitigated over¬ 
night V' No doubt one needs patience and per¬ 
severance in all things for the sake of beauty. 

There are very few women who are 
absolutely satisfied with the size of their 
breasts. Some feel that their bust is too large 
while others, or should I say most, feel that 
it is too small. Little can be done to change 
the size of a breast. Of course, there have been 
a few operations in India, and several more 
abroad whereby layers of fat have been 
removed from big breasts. Small ones have 
been made to look bigger by the addition of 
foam in either breast. These artificial aids are 
not only expensive but after every few years 
one needs to be reopeijated upon to replace the 
foam. Silicone replacements and silicone 
injections have been found to form cancerous 
tumours. Better, therefore, is to stick to 
nature — the best examples are the village 
girls! 

Suction methods, as done by Mr. Nicola, 
have been very successful in making the breasts 
look fuller. This method is used on small 
breasts, or medium-sized ones that are begin¬ 
ning to lose their firmness. It is an electric 
treatment consisting of a cup that fits over the 
breast. The air is sucked out gradually from 
within. The pressure is carefully checked so 
as not to lead to blood-clotting and hence more 
damage. Another method is of using ordinary 
suctions — of course specially devised for 
breasts — on area that needs massaging and 
blood-circulation. This method is to be applied 
a little every day, following the instructions 
carefully. 

Since our life styles are different and so 
our habits too, it is important to wear the right 
kind of bra. Too-tight or too-loose bras could 
only lead to problems later. The size of the bra 
depends on the measurement of the chest and 
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Exercises that help in the development of 
a small bust also help in the reduction of a 
heavy bust. That is to say. it tones the bust 
and firms it, thus preventing the breasts from 
sagging. There is a treatment too, called 
water-therapy, whereby tap water is made to 
gush through a plastic cup fitted over the 
breasts thus toning and shrinking them. As 
much as 2 inches have been shrunk according 
to Mr. Nicola’s experience. But he. too, claims 
that operations for the reduction of heavy 
breasts is the only definite method as well as 
the quickest. 

There is no guarantee about the results, 
since lots depend on your time and patience. 
So, if you have beep careless and have suffered 
as a result — don’t let your daughter follow 
suit! 
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the size of each breast. So, a bra measuring 
38A does not necessarily mean very large 
breasts It can also mean that the chest is 
large with a large back and the breasts are 
comparatively «mall: hence size .4. Always 
try on a bra be re purchasing it. Bras of the 
.same size I it oi different makes may carry 
different size numbers. A 34A of one make can 
mean a 32C of another. 

Just as there are padded bras for women 
who are self-conscious about their small bosom, 
so there are perfectly controlled and immobilis¬ 
ing brassieres which support the breasts from 
above and from below, holding them at the 
best level. An inadequate bosom needs a ‘‘pre¬ 
formed’ bra to lend it the extra curve. These 
are extremely light-weight, cool to wear and 
interlined with a special fabric: to give a natural 
looking contour. 


ROBERT VACHA 



We’re doing this in the same way that 
\<iu’(l exterminate a pack of vermin infesting 
your house and with the same lack of feeling.' 

'Hut these are people !’ Stu exploded. 

‘Did you think of people when you weie 
on your low-level Mosquito strikes during the 
warDid you think of the thousands who 
IHMished when you bombed Dresden ? Did your 
■Air Marshal Field think of the hundreds who 
di owned when he and Gibson blasted the Mohne 
and Kder dams ? Did you ?’ 

‘Hut that was war, and you know it It’.s 
unfair to compare those raids to this single one 
in peace time.... ’ 

'This is war, too, Sinclair.' 1 told him brut¬ 
ally. "War of another kind, but it’s war. As i 
told you, it’s a |jre-emptive strike and it’s to 
previ'iit something far worse than Hitler from 
cropping up again.’ I was panting silghtly with 
re]jre.s.sed anger, an ire partially directed against 
niy.sell for saying a littli.' too much, maybe, and 
for being a little too emotional. But 1 wa.sn’t 
going to let Stu continue sanctimoniously like 
this. 'You'll ha\e to take my word .for it. In 
the meantime we’re under orders.’ 

Inwardly, Sinclair was seething with sup- 
pres.sed irritation, but he sounded calm and 
resigned.’ '.Ml right. Hack to the target, then.’ 

When wt' touched down, a Royal Engineer 
major was waiting, saluting as we de.scended 
‘The stuff’s all here, sir, as you see.’ He sw'epl 
an arm in the direction oi piles of four by foui' 
stir.ts and a mountain ol canvas. ‘The pre¬ 
liminary target is already up and I want to 
know how \ou wish it painted.’ 

1 .showed him the pohtograph, gave him 
the dimen.sions of the windows to be painted 

‘You’ll want a target a day, sir ?’ 

‘I’robably two, if your men are up to it and 
can work fast enough.’ 

‘No problem, sir,. We’re using mass-pro¬ 
duction methods. When each frame’s needed 
we’ll winch it up.’ 

'O.K I'll leave it to yoti. Remember, no 
yakking among the men about the purpo.se of 
the target. A.s far as you are all concerned, 
it's an everyday practice for the R.A.F. You’ll 
be alerted as to the times of each strike, so 
14 make sure your men are well out of harm’s 


way because we’re using live missiles.’ I 
turned to go, halted. ‘One more thing. No one’s 
to leave camp under iienalty of court martial 
and a helluva long jail sentence.’ 

He snapijed to attention and saluted, leav¬ 
ing us to tour the site, check on R.A F. needs 
— a ground flight control marquee with power¬ 
ful radio transmitters and receivers, plus a 
radar bowl. 

The R.E.s were doing a magnificently 
efficient job of painting the canvas. Even from 
fX) metres the effect looked real enough. ‘If the 
weather’s like this we’li crack it exactly,’ Stu 
volunteered. 'In fact, it’ll be a milk run. 1 
won’t envy the guys who’ll coji it on the day,’ 
he added with u touch of bitterness. 

1 didn't answer. If he was sure his flyers 
could cope so well, it w'as good enough. I he 
morality of the deed didn’t enter into it. ‘If 

you’re .satisfied, let’s go back to Bruggen and 
brief the boys.’ 

Sinclair was silent all the way. After we’d 
touched down on our airstrip, he made his way 
quietly to the briefing room and occupied him¬ 
self with maps, weather reports from the Met, 
while I watched interestedly. He sat there, 
brows furrowed, an expression of deep anxiety 
lining his pink cheeks. The burn scar on his 
head pulsed convulsively. I left him to it and 
wandered down to the airfield where the main¬ 
tenance men had taken a Phantom for engine 
burn tests. The noise was deafening and clouds 
of dust swirled behind the jet outlets. Metre- 
long tongues of white heat streamed out as the 
engineer stoked the afterburners. It all looked 
veiy efficient to me. I went hack to Stu. 

‘I’ve got a flight plan for tomorrow morning 
all mapixid out,’ he said. Just want an E.T.D. 
and an E.T.A. Any suggestions ?’ 

‘Let’s make it 10.00 hrs., shall we? It’ll 
give your aircrew lime for a good sleep and 
plenty of time for pre-fighting and briefing.’ 

‘E.T..A. 10.00 hors.?’ 

‘Yes.’ 


■ That means E.T.D. — take-off at 09.45 hrs. 
Right. We'll fly up to Sennelager to watch so 
that 1 can keep tabs on the boys. Comings 
‘Yes.’ ® 

Darkness was falling as I left the office. 


"1 


Stars were beginning to appear and the night 
was bright and clear. Good weather for the 
morning would boost morale and we’d be off to 
y good start. The Met. report wa.s good, the 
planes had been reported in battle fitness, and 
the crews raring to go. I heard a step behind 
nu; It was David, his long strides catching up. 

‘Hullo, Dad. Coming for a swdft half ? 
Gordon and the boys are in the mess waiting 
to treat you.' 

I .smiled affectionately at him. We could all 
do with a relaxing drink l)efore an early bed, 
though I doubted if I would make it with a 
.sitrep still to pound out for Sills. The boys were 
far more cheerful ; Barry Kelly seemingly moie 
enthusiastic than the others, though it might 
have been due to his natural ebullience. An 
iniu!!' v'oii'e warned me to bew'are. He had a 
devil-may-care look in his eye which indicated 
lie might be preparing for a flying display to 
'.show' the brass’. He’d have to be kept in check 
and i .sought out the tough Smiler Dyke. 
‘Keep your pilot on the straight and narrow' in 
the morning, Smiler, w'ill you No showing 
off, no air histrionics. I just w'ant an accurate 
■strikts get it ? .Just hit the target according to 
in.st) iH tion.s and come back in one piece because 
it's too late to get anyone else now and I don’t 
want to giound anyone at this stage of the 
game.’ 

Dyke flashed a tight smile. ‘You’ll find it 
hard to ground Barry, sir. He’ll do all he’s told 
and rn 'kt'ep him in check, but remember, 1 
don’t drive the ruddy bus. He likes to show off 
from time to time — it’s the Irish in him 
hut he’s a real pro for all that. He’ll be all 
right.’ He put his hand on my arm reassuring¬ 
ly ‘I,et me gel you a refill.” 

The eight of us ga’hered round a table to 
listen to Slu's informal briefing. Only the con¬ 
troller. a flight lieutenant named Chalky White, 
was left standing near the bai but within ear- 
shot. .Since the mess w'as otherwise empty, 
.sei'uritv wasn't endangered, but Sinclair kept 
hi.s \oue low in the hushed mess. Only the 
clink ot glasses disturbed the silence, 

‘You’ll understand, chaps, 1 can say nothing 
vet on the ultimate strike. However, we have a 
very important building, only pan of which has 
lo lie de.'itroyed and we can’t contemplate failure. 
Tomorrow, at 10.00 hrs. precisely, the first r.ir- 
eiaft led by Kcllv, will launch its missiles at 
the mockup at Sennclager, Exactly at cne- 
minute intervals, Hazlew'ood and t arrell, u 
follow and launch their missiles at any part ot 
the target which hasn’t been destroyed. This is 
most important. If the first aircraft misses 

altoge^Ily briskly. ‘No lear of that, 

.-^ir. We’ll... 

Sinclair glared at him, eyes glinting dan¬ 
gerously. ‘You know better than to interrupt 
mo in the middle of briefing, Kelly. Kindly shut 
up!’ 

Kelly replaced his beer, which be had been 


holding at chest level, with exaggerated silence 
and slowness on lo the table as Stu stared at 
liini, lips taut with anger. ‘As I was saying. If 
the first wave misses completely, the second will 
aim for the centre of the target and the third 
lor the extreme left-hand windows and wall.’ 
He picked up a greatly enlarged version of the 
jihotograph 1 had given him earlier, propped it 
up against some beer mug.s and pointed. This 
Ks the builidng. These windows on the first flooi 
are the ones to aim for. Your mockup at Sen- 
nelager has been painted accordingly, but you'll 
have a better idea of what you're lotting foi 
and what the ruddy thing looks like.’ He fore¬ 
stalled the inevitable question, this time on 
Ilaxlewood’s lips. ‘No, 1 can’t tell you where 
it is, lieeause I don’t know.’ 

■What about the topography David asked. 
‘Can we know that in advance ,” He looked 


iiKluiringly at me. 

Pretty flat. Y'our approach will probab.y 
have to be made over a populated area 12 mile.- 
or so out, but by the time you make your turns 
you'll t>e over flat countryside, that'.s why we 
Iho.se Sennclager as fje.«t illustrating the real 
thing. Tomorrow, you’ll flv about 7 mites tn,'- 
vond the target, do' a sweeping left — repeat 
— hand turn and run in.’ 

Sinclair launched into the technical aspect.- 
of the .sortie — route, height, communicalion.s. 
radar and photographic asiiecis, The MeC 
report’s encouraging. Warm, cletu- weather all 
the way. light cumuli at '>,000, i\ind westeil.\ 
10 knots. You’ll gel another lorocast tir.-. 
thing’ He called Chalky White over from his 
.stance at the bar. You take fhaige 
morning. I'll keep in touch on the RT fiom 
Sennclager and I’ll see you after you’ve debne,- 

ed the chaps.’ . 

White nodded and Sin(‘)air went up 
makeshift bar an(i poured out nine lagers him¬ 
self since the mess sergeant had long ago wnm 
dismissed. Lounging Ins broari 
the counter, elbows on it. he addressed the 
Clews again. ‘Any questions 

‘Negative; Kelly said, answering lor Uum 
all but l)a\id leaned towards me. ‘It’s a Conn 
rnie target, isn't it. Dad That red star on i-he 
grass couldn’t point to anj thing else.’ 

I didn’t answer. , 

He shrugged his .shoulders expressively, 
changed the subject. ‘II vou’re going to watch 
the whole thing at Sennclager, .vou re going Jo 
make me nervous, Dad. It is a Commie target, 
isn't it ■” he insisted. 

•Yes.’ I said snappily. ‘It is' 
nervous, whv, for Gods sake You re a P'o 
fessionul so act like one. Treat my presence a.s 
you would that of other brass who come to 
watch an exercise. You don’t bother aboiu 
them, do VOU V 


He flushed slightly under his light tan and 
brushed away a curl which had been indisci- 
[ilined enough to fall over one eye 'No, but it 11 
be diffei'enl with you there — you’re such a 1 



critical perfectionist' 

I grinned at him. ‘Still frightened of the 
or Man, eh, son ! Well, forget it. I’ll pay no 
more attention to you than to the others. I'm 
just the i>erfectionist who wants to see 18 
missiles hit the target right on the nose and no 
misses. Do that and I won’t get into anyone’s 
hair, let alone yours.’ 

‘Piece of cake, sir.’ Farrell, deadly serious, 
ilearly had no qualms like his navigator. 
‘Nothing to it, hitting a target like that. The 
snags will be more apparent when we do it for 
real, won’t they V The tough young squadron 
leader was prescient. 

‘Yes. When we do it for real.’ 

The September day dawned bright, clear 
and warm as forecast. Light clouds scudded 
across the light blue dome of the heavens and 

a slight fresh wind from the west blew anv of 

I^SfSted^S’^tr^T^'" SinclairLd 

X uieaKiasiea with the silent crews intent nniv 

“ milk 

font bacon, toast and coffee We 

iS Sindai^"“hS>?^^K wishing the crews 

^ beseeched Chalky White ; 

you ’ won’t 

cocjc.’ off at half 

the upwards now and 

ine Huge target, realis'tically painted looked 

hkc an out-of-place stage flat, ^ir any of the 

sittncrs^nn'^r^^ wanted jobs as scenery de- 
• ifencis, no stage manager in the world would 
have refu.sed them. Sinclair hovered Ws 
machine about 250 metres away and gared 
admiringly at the handiwork. I looked a?ou“d 

e-.r'of’?h^^t?""f^ ^wo miles. The 

taiget was completely clear Only 

of the area gave 

i-\ulcnce of human occupation. 

to i>( ita Control, are you receiving me'» Over' 

ine ,V'<h h ^ the chutter- 

Sde - the whirling 

*ladf.. tame Whites voice: ‘Delta control 
itrtMvmg you five by five. Over.’ 

He glanced at his chronometer and I look¬ 
ed at ray watch. The hands showed 09.55 hrs 

flight yeK’^Over’^^"' 

"rracking them on the screen now sir 
bpoed 700 knots, E.T.A. 4 minutes 35 seconds. 


over. 

‘Hogor, out.’ Sinclair heaved the helicopter 
sidcw'ciy.s and upwards in a gut-wrenching lift, 
riip aliniieter nt'edle flickered to 450 ft. the 
aircraft shuddered under the stress of his sud¬ 
den manoeuM-e. We were about two miles 
liom the target now and well to the left. The 
three Phantoms would hurtle past us on that 
side, making the .sweeping turn ordered at a 
jioint seven miles farther on then homing in on 
the target which now looked like a vast picture 
postcard propped up on the lonely wastes of 
16 the Ileide. 


Over the radio came Kelley’s unmistakable 
tones as he acknowledged instructions from 
H’ uggen. Sinclair was hovering the helicopter 
eyes strained in the direction from which the 
three 1 hantoms would come. Against the light 
blue of the sky, a minute dot at first and well 
wlow oiir level, Kelly’s aircraft appeared. 
Sinclair tapped me on the shoulder with a 
gloved hand and pointed. Even before he had 
withdrawn his fingers, the dot snarled past a 
grote.s(jueIy angry bird of prey with its droop¬ 
ing tiiiliilane poised like a flattened falcon's 
claw, its afterburners streaking white heat in 
the airspace. Seconds later it had vanished, to 
he followed exactly one minute later by Hazle- 
wood and Bentley after the same interval. J 
I'ould just make out each aircraft occupant.s’ 
two tiny white helmets under the transparent 
canopies as they flashed by. Sinclair pointed 
again. Once more the same prwision; Gordon 
and David bringing up the rear 00 seconds later. 
By now Kelly and Dyke had .swept round in a 
tight turn, coming from our right this lime, at 
250 feet still, hurtling out of the sun, steadying 
a.s they screamed toward.s the target. Sinclair 
had left his radio turned on but only static 
crackled out of it as the Phantoms were clearly 
keeping radio silence. I’d have bitten my nail’s 
in agonising anxiety if I hadn’t had my gloves 
(III. The Phantom zoomed relentlessly target- 
wards. Some 600 metres from it, six lieedle-like 
objects flashed from under its wings They were 
too fast for the eye to follow, but a split 'second 
later, ear-splitting explosions, even above the 
din of the helicopter, and large clouds of earth 
and dust .showed where the missile.s had struck. 
F'rom our aerial jwsition it looked as if the 
Mavericks had pierced the canvas to land about 
100 metre.s farther on, only a bellow of rage 
and a stream of unprintable invective from 
Kelly indicated that all six missile.s had missed. 

As Delta One vanished. Delta Two, its 
timing still precise, screeched past. This time, 
Bentley, Ilazlewood’s navigator, pressed his 
release button about one kilometre from the 
target. The ground behind rocked, stones, 
ckids of earth and clouds of acrid smoke rose 
100 metres into the sky and part of the scaffold¬ 
ing tumbled. At least some sort of direct hit,, 
hut no sound either oi elation or disappointment 
came over the R T. Sinclair’s face was dark and 
broody as a Pacific storm. He stared .straight at 
the partial wreck of the target, lip.s twisted and 
compressed in a tight, thin line, his brows 
furrow^, his gloved hand convulsively grniping 
the helicopter’s control column. As Delta 'i'hree 
flashed by, I felt he wanted to .shield his eyes 
from a third debacle but hi.s hypnotised senses 
held his vi.sion unwaveringly on the spectacle 
below. Six ni(ire missile bursts, six more 
gaping holes in the ground forward of the tar¬ 
get, then, quite lantalisingly, the wotxlen struts 
and canvas toppled to the ground, partially in 
flames. 

‘My God, they’re going in today,’ Stu 



swore. ‘And again and again. They'll get it 
right, I promise you!’ With a vicious jerk he 
sent the helicopter swooping down, landing it 
only feet away from the smoking debris, 
examination showed three direct hits on three 
separate windows and two hits on either side 
of the canvas. At the leal thing, the missiles 
from any one of the three Phantoms, would 
have done the job they were intended to do 
But which of Delta Two or Three had scorwi 
would be impossible to determine until we saw 
the photographs. 

Sinclair cursed volubly. They’ve done 
much better than that, you know,’ he ajiologi.sed 
‘Can’t understand it — they’ve had so much 
jractice. I’ll gi\e ’em hell when we get back 


the misisiles were fu.sed and properly secured. 
The overall mood of the six was difficult to 
define or gauge exactly since, whatever their 
private thoughts or feelings, they felt obliged 
to obey Sinclair with maximum efficiency and 
minimum discussion. Having received their new 
orders, they sealed their mouths tighter than 
selksealing fuel tanks. It was clear they 
found supreme satisfaction in the superb execu¬ 
tion of flying — their passion.s and professions 
both — searching out and hitting their targets 
with the chance to prove their real skills, so 
sadly awry in this first sortie, once again. There 
was also the jnomise of no more catastrophes 
in Kelly’s glittering eyes. The crews were by 
now strapped into their seats and I wandered 



I’ll have their guts for garters. Jesus Christ, 
crew's just out of Henlow could have done 
better!’ 

Back at Bruggen three hours later and Stu 
on his way tp the Sennelager ranges again, J 
watched three terse, tense crews, ears battered 
blue by Sinclair’s verbal bashing, getting reads- 
to move oil again. The F4Js, refuelled, re- 
serviced and rearmed, stood in line astern on the 
tarmac. The six men had their flight .suits 
zipped up, their G-suit$ underneath, plus their 
survival gear and parachute harness. The 
three navigators were spending further careful 
minutes pre-flighting their Phantoms, the engi¬ 
neers checked that no rivets popped up from 
stress and the armaments officers making sure 


io each in turn to wish him, ferventlv, l.x;tU‘i 
luck. 

‘Glad you’re staying here in the hay, Dad,’ 
David said, before adjusting his helmet vison 
‘We’ll play it better this time, you’ll see.’ 

I nodded encouragingly and slapped the 
Phantom’s fuselage in fafew'ell. The pilots 
stoked their afterburners as .soon as 1 was well 
out of the way, With a deep-throated roar like 
lions on the prowl, 25 tons each of Phantom 
aircraft lifted off at one-minute intervals aiid 
their closely-set twin afterburners, blazing, 
baleful, glared back like vengeful cat’s eye.s in 
the distance. In the first five minutes, f reck¬ 
oned, each of the F4J’.s monstrou.s jots would 
gulp down more than a ton of fuel greedily, 17 




unremittingly. I was thankful I didn’t have to 
foot the bill. 

AlO 
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A fortnight later Sinclair was reporting success 
every time with at least 12 missiles, which was 
the practical lower limit. Sills, desk-bound in 
London, was exuberant. ‘You can leave it to 
’em now, can’t you ? I want you back here.' 

‘Final briefing?’ 

‘God ! That goes without saying, doesn’t it?’ 

I wandered out to the airstrip. It was a 
misty day, no wind, visibility a bare 600 metres. 
The Phantoms were away on their second sortie 
of the day and Sinclair was at Sennelager. 
There was nothing I could usefully do here so 
walked back to the main base to see Air Marshal 
Field. 

‘The boys are doing fine,’ he greeted me. ‘1 
don’t think you could ask for more.’ 

‘They’re as good as they’re going to be. 
You’d better rest them for the next couple of 
days so as not to get stale. I have an idea 
D-Day is very near.' 

‘How near ?’ Field’s hazel eyes glowed with 
renew'ed interest. 

‘I have to go to London tomorrow to find 
out,’ I said. ‘I imagine we’ve only three or 
Jour days at most.’ 

Field sighed. ‘I wish to hell I knew what it 
was all about. This total secrecy’s getting me 
down and the camp’s ablaze with rumours of 
war. The chaps can’t help but see the Phan¬ 
toms take off two or three limes a day loaded 
with primed missiles. They have never seen 
such concentrated exercises before and they 
can’t fathom what it’s all about.’ 

‘You’ll have to be patient, sir, just for a 
couple more days.’ 

Field was barely satisfied and resigned 
himself with bad grace. He was taking a lot 
on tru.st. However, he would soon know the 
name of the game, if game it was. 

The Cessna had a different crew for 
London this time, apart from Natalie. She 
saluted prettily as I came aboard and was 
obviously thrilled to accompany me on the trip 
since she could pump me to her heart’s content 
about Rarry Kelly. ‘Quite the little grass 
widow these days, aren’t you'?' I greeted her 
after w'c’d been airborne for 10 minutes. ‘How 
arc you taking it ?’ 

She deposited a large brandy in front of me 
and a.«k(;d if .she could sit down. ‘1 don’t like 
it at all, sit. It’s over two weeks and I haven’t 
heard a word out of him. He might have sent 
me a note or something.’ 

He’s not allowed to,' I said gently, and her 
face fell. ‘It’s all part of the great security 
game — total silence and no outside contacts. 

18 Howcx’t'r, I can tell you he’s well and working 


like a beaver.’ 

She put a small hand timidly on my arm. 
‘Why did you have to pick him ? There are 
plenty of other good pilots.’ 

‘J didn’t pick him. I didn’t pick any of ’em. 
You .should’ve realised that a long time ago, 
.Natalie. I’m not the boss, I’m just a liaison 
officer. The Army doesn’t have a say in who 
doe.s what in the R.A.F. You know that.’ 

You seem to be giving the orders around 
here, from all I hear,’ she flashed back. ‘Colonel 
Craig wants this, Colonel Craig wants that-’ 

‘Now then, careful, girl. You’re letting 
.sentiment get the better of your common sense,’ 
1 chided. ‘After all, this is ju.sl an exercise.’ 

She looked away, out of the porthole, her 
eves wistfully following the thick cumuli below 
us. ‘That’s not what they’re saying at the 
station.’ she whispered. 

‘What are they saying ?’ 

That you're preparing a real strike some¬ 
where, one that could even start a war.’ Her 
eyes were brooding. „ . „ . 

‘What does it matter ? The R.A.F. is a 
strike foice, they’ve got to be prepared for any¬ 
thing. But if you believe we’re getting ready 
for the real thing, nothing I can say will stop 

‘Don’t be angry with me,’ she pleaded. ‘I’ve 
no way of knowing anything. All I want to 
know is that Barry’s in no danger, that David 

and Smiler and the others aren’t risking their 
necks for nothing.’ 

‘Not for nothing, Natalie.’ But I couldn’t 
have explained any more to her even if I had 
wanted to and she didn’t make it any easier 
looking at me so sorrowfully with those smokey 
blue-grey eyes of hers. ‘Barry wouldn’t appre¬ 
ciate what you’re saying, my. dear,’ I said softly. 
‘The last thing he and the others want are their 
girls gnawing their nails to the quick every 
time they take off on a fight. They’ve enough 
to worry about as it is, so why not be a good 
girl and lay off ?’ 

Her full red mouth quivered tremulously. 
‘I can’t,’ she whispered, making a brave effort 
not to cry. ‘I — 1 love him, don’t you see ? And 
I’ve this awful feeling something dreadful's 
going to happen — I feel he’s going into terrible 
danger.’ 

‘Nonsense. Get hold of yourself, Natalie, 
for goodness sake. You’re a grown woman and 
you’re a R.A-F. woman at that. All these boys 
face the same dangers every day, only their 
training, their dedication and professionalism 
make them realise how well they can combat 
them, so they don’t even think of danger. Why 
should this exercise be any riskier than their 
everyday sorties ?’ 

‘Something in here tells me,’ she said 
simply, touching her breast. Her eyelashes 
were wet, the lower ones bedraggled, sticking 
untidily to the soft curve of her cheeks. 

The aircraft seemed unbearably quiet, even 
the throbbing of the four jets was muted. 



Natalie looked so pathetic there, sitting by me, 
twisted a little around in her seat so that her 
smooth nyloned knees touched my khaki ones, 
pleading for comfort from some undefined fear 
that was causing such chaos in her mind. There 
was nothing 1 could do apart from taking her 
hand in mine and holding it paternally and 
telling her not to worry. Even I didn't yet 
know the extent of the physical dangers ahead 
or even if there was any real danger at all to 
the flyers concerned. 

"'Fhe exercise will be over in just a few 
more days,* I told her. ‘You'll have him back, 
then, safe and sound — at least as safe and 
sound as he ever will be when he's a fighter 
pilot. Just be patient, will you ?' 

Promise me he'll be safe,' she pleaded. 

‘How can I promise such a thing ? 1 can’t 
control what he does in the air, can I ? He's as 
safe as he ever will be as long as he keeps his 
head. Come on, now,* I added. ‘Let's have a 
smile and get us another brandy.' 

She smiled timorously, completely un¬ 
convinced by my soothing, and rose slowly, 
ironing out the wrinkles in her Service skirt 
automatically with one hand. ‘You're sure 
he'll be all right ?' she asked with renewed 
hope. ‘That they'll all be. . . .' 

‘Of course,’ I rejoined with an assurance 
T was far from feeling myself. By the time she 
came back with the brandy we were circling 
once more over Benson. I.ittle red blotches in 
the corner of her eyes te.stified to the fact that 
she had had a little weep to herself in the 
galley. 1 made her drink the brandy to steady 
her nerves. As I left the aircraft she asked if 1 
would be coming back. ‘Tomorrow, 1 expect.’ 

‘If I don't see you will you tell Barry I —' 
she hesitated. 'I expect him to take me to a 
whopping great dinner when the job's done ?' 

‘He can treat us all,* 1 said. 

And east wind was stirring the falling 
leaves and the roar of homebound rush-hour 
traffic was muted in the close soundproofing of 
Sills* office as I gazed through the chink in the 
drawn velvet curtains. There was nothing out 
of the ordinary to \ye seen outside and this be¬ 
lied the tense atmosphere in this square, high- 
ceilinged room with the brigadier sitting 
stolidly at his polished oak desk, toying idly 
with a gift paperknife. I drew the curtain to, 
hiding the sliver of light which shone in brightly 
from the tall neon lamp outside, and took my 
seat uneasily on the other side of the desk. Sills 
stared at me steadily for long second, twisting 
his blasted paperknife unremittingly in his 
long, claw-like fingers. 'Well, you're all set, 
then. You know what you have to do V It was 
a statement rather than a question. 

'If you're asking me whether I'm all set to 
get myself knocked off, the answer's no,' I said 
nastily. *I've played along with you all the way 
on the premise there'd be no violence involved. 


to be continued 
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t*’ **•»«» "no when 
mi« held eontfiiued with the 4. Declarer 
pta)M ^ three rounds of spades, won the 
heart return and led a club to the Kina 

this trick the effect is that 
SJJT South can place West 

jlT ^ \ suppose East wins with 
♦A. cas^ the established heart, and 
leads s club to dummy's Queen. Declarer 
ca^s the fourth spade and exits with a 
club, mn by West, whose last two cards 
are Q A-x West underleads the Ace but 
Soum now knows that the Ace of diamonds 

dealer. South therefore puts 
up the King and makes seven tricks. 

In pl^ Forquet ducked the first round of 
ciiM. This led to a rare ending. Declarer 
cashed the long spade and Forquet dis¬ 
carded a club, relying on South not to reed 
the pcMition. A low diamond was led from 
the table and Forquet went in with the 
uueon. 
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The defenders had taken only three tacks 
^t now, when Forquet cashed VQ, 
Garono discarded O 8 and dummy was 
caught in a criss-cross squeeze 
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iUSe Belgium 

•nniversary of the found- 

Belgian 

sxHcular alternatives 
to the SMial functions of religious organis- 
association has 
obtain^ sanction for civil marriages and 
^rwals. cremation, a nursing service 
religious orders, the 
re cognition of agnosticism and, bv 
5" I” ^®5®. the Introduction of 

n^-i^lous courses in moral education 
for primary schools Since 1964 twelve- 
yoar-old children, having completed these 
courses, have participated in the Fete de la 
JaujJjaaaLalqim. a secular equivalent of 
confirmation or flrit communion. 
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women cjin go lo aiJ lengths 
ji' good-gfoomirsg — wnv c^rrt 
len ? As Anil says, *'i! s no longer 
omen’s (‘b. We re the ones who 
•ive to fight (or eciuelity ’ ’ ReceTutly 
own from the States. Anil was 
mazcMj by the fast pace of fashions 
/jfjjj,. Always romping m T-shirts 
'*'ery\ anke© !U h was a r<?al 
tKiasure lor him to wear something 
i^certl (I!) for a change. He adores 
ophisticallon, and goes for things 
Kiave and debonair.... 

“Bui to sweep a woman off tier 
he recommends he-man looks 
*?id choice gannents. Fond of sports 
'nd outdoor Itfe. Anil is most at- 
"'>1116 In wide-open spaces. Of 
xurse, a month or two in a bustl* 


jng city a welcome change. 

], Pale blue sSrn>ed Safari 
shirt made out of orbn, m 

plenty for the busy man ,Hi> 

2 Pale blue shirt of terry- 
cotton, always a ''r>afe shift 
(Rs, 85) What strikes is tne 
attractive tie ot synth<3lfc fabric 
especially designed by Charagh 
Dm (Be /&) 

3 R(^d-wow-dfives me cra?y i 
polyestc? (Ottors of fersey weave 
with a pocket fRs 120) to hold a 
hennan hanky to mafcn the groovy 
lie (set Rs 5fj50). 

Pix Am! Modi. j 

Text ; Lalil J Uttamsingh. 

Ouims : Charagh Dm. 
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Though the young new 
director, Chandra Barot, 
who had assisted Manoj 
Kumar for eight years, had 
branched off independently 
and is now making a film for 
Nariman Irani, and received, 
on top of this all, maha ac¬ 
claim as a bright promising 
director.... the truth ap- 
pear.s to be quite the con- 
trai’y. Ask his script-story 
wiiters Salim-Javed—they’ll 
give you a mouthful about 
him. It seems he hasn’t 
shown his face to the 
writers, and you know how 
important it is for a direc¬ 
tor to keep in constant 
touch with the writer even 
after the script has been 
collected. Most of the film 
lalled Don, which they are 
making is being looked after 
by the ijroducer-cameraman 
Nariman Irani! So what is 
the young chappie Chandry 
doing ? Why has he no time 
except lot' accompanying 
his good family friend Saira 
Bami to her location.s, and 
when Zeenat Aman is in 
(own. chauflering her 
around and doing odd jobs 
fo2- her ? He is excellent at 
all this chunu'hagiri, but i.s 
his direction that good ? 
“Don” will tell! 

Talking about directors, the 
veteran Bengali filmmaker, 
Tarun Majumdar is in Bom¬ 
bay to finalise his plans for 
making “Balika Bodhu” in 
Hindi. It is creating quite a 
stir down here among lead¬ 
ing ladies, knowing what a 
renowned director Tarunda 
is. But I doubt if he’ll get 
another Moushumi (at the 
age when he discovered 
her) — young, fresh and 
most of all, talented. 

While (un) interested 

parties were busy trying to 
knock off the merits of the 
most-long-awaited movie in 
recent years, “Sholay”, with 
its ultra-heavy cast and 
credits, like being the first 
film to be made in 70 mm, 

. etc., by saying that the 
Censors have got at the film 
and it won’t be released be¬ 
fore Diwali, the Sippys got 
everything cleared and re- 
22 leased it on time. Re-shoot¬ 



ing had to be done about 
thrice lK*fore they got it 
passed, but the makers w’cnt 
through the whole mighty 
ordeal — when they had 
taken on such an expensive 
mammoth-budget film, 

what’s a tiny hitch like the 
Censors, who are always 
coming in the producers’ 
way, anyway ? So young 
Ramesh Sippy, and his 
veteran father G.P. went 
the whole hog and got the 
film cleared, while their 
stars, each one bigger and 
busier than the other, 
pitched in and helped. So 
the other sharks in the sea 
just failed to have a bite. 


Hear of Chintu Kapoor’s 
latest style ? From the bub¬ 


bling, effervescent typical 
Kapoor extrovert, he has 
turned into a quiet,*-rather 
scowling, sulking chap add¬ 
ing not only years (and 
height ?) to his age but also 
looking a trifle unnatural. 
It doesn’t suit a mastin 
mazaakwaki ladka to go 
about with a sulk. Perhaps 
Chintu has heard of or seen 
or read about a foreign star 
whose sulking expression 
impressed his fans. Hence 
the new style! 

I asked Hema Malini what 
was the latest thing in the 
air about her? She grinned 
and said, “Oh this Omar 
Sharif matter ! You know I 
got a letter from him tell¬ 
ing me how much he had 
heard about me and my 
po{)ularity and beauty 
(ahem!) and he said he 
wished to see me next 
month when he would be in 
Paris. Well, I shall be 
breaking my busy schedule 
but I will go to Paris and 
meet him !” Meet him for 
what ? “To consider a pro- 
po.sal for marriage” said the 
lady, looking surprised. So 
J .said, he’s already' married. 
“So what, can’t 1 marry a 
married man if I wish ?" 
llerna shot back with a 
naughty glint in her eye. 
-Are you serious. T asked her. 
She just gave one of her 
infeolious giggles, so I 
wouldn’t know if she really 
were ! 

Dharmcndra has gone off 
drinks sez everyone. But 
that’s not so important as 
knowing the real tale. When 
he goes off booze, i.e., sobers 
down to unbelievable limits, 
it really means something 
else — that he has also 
cooled off towards his cur¬ 
rent lady-love. The 15-year 
old Tamiinna Shah, his new¬ 
est leading-lady, may per¬ 
haps explain his current off- 
booze phase. Does this mean 
that he has hoisted Hema up 
the wall and settling for 
young, not-so-dumb-as-she 
looks Tamanna ? Maybd 
that’s why Hema is serious¬ 
ly considering Omar Sharif’s 
real or imaginary marriage 
proposition! 


Remember how Shatrughan Sinha was, once 
upon a time, so popular a villain that his entry 
on the screen brought cIms galore from toe 
audience. After seeing ‘^olay’, it looks like 
the era of the popular villain has come to stay. 
Amjad Khan, a rank newcomer, pitched against 
established guys like Dharam and Amitabh, 
was tod as bad can be in ‘Sholay’. And yet 
toe audience was quick to applaud him in 
several scenes. 

Not that Amjad’s role in ‘Sholay* was 
particularly striking. The role of a tough dacoit 
(in whom there’s nothing soft), was the same 
unconvincing ‘daku’ role that several villain.s 
have played before on the Hindi screen. But 
the presentation of the man plus a promising 
j>erformance, together with the fact that 
‘Sholay’ is a big, talked-about film, have helped 
Amjad no end. And he is reaping a bumper 
harvest. 

Even before the film was released, Amjad 
found offers i-oniing his way by the dozen. “I 
turned down .something like 35 assignments 
while ‘Sholay’ was being made,'* he said. It 
wa.s worth the w'ait since ‘Sholay* did present 
him in the best way possible I mean, for a 
first release, he couldn’t have hojied for any¬ 
thing bt'ttcr. 

After politely saying ‘no’ to the 35 pro¬ 
ducers, Amjad proceeded to say ‘yes’ to another 
bunch of 22 producers. .Amjad today asks for 
a good billing and get.s it. Choosing his roles 
carefully, (“I'm not [ilaying only bad man 
roles”), he doesn’t catv two hoots for footjjge. 
“In ‘(beat Gambler' for in.stancc, I am there in 
hardly 0 scenes in the entire film. .And yet 1 
accepted it becau.se of the lole.” 

So busy has he become that the other day I 
actually saw Sultan .Ahmed’s man (the ‘Ganga 
Ki Saugandh' unit) discussing and re-di.scussing 
his dates, since .Amjad is suddenly a star who 
doesn’t have very many (if any) free dates in 
his diary. 

The day I met Amjad, he was shooting for 
one of ins films in a V'ungalow. Frankly after 
‘Sholay’ I was expecting a tough guy who look¬ 
ed like a goonda. Instead there w'as .Amjad in 
a suit (“I play a sophi.sticated man in this 
film”), looking every inch a civilised man. 
What’s more is that' Amjad talks well, with a 
subtle sense of humour. Actually when he 
opens his mouth, the careful (hoice of words 
gives away the fact that he is Imtiaz's brother 
(if there’s anything I like almit Imtiaz, it’s hi.s 
g(xjd English). 

1 kidded Amjad the momert 1 saw him and 
a.sked him if he gave interviews of the kind 
that his brother had been dishing out lately. 
“No, I don’t,” he snapped back. 'Fhen regained 
his composure quickly to add, “Besides, my 
brother did not give the interview you are 
referring to. I hope you saw the apology in the 
next issue of the magazine that printed toe 
article.” We were of course referring to the 
controversial write-up on Imtiaz in the Cine 
Blitz 

If blood really is thicker than water, then 


Suddenly a star 

the ca.se of the.se two brothers is classic. Amjad 
is always quick to .stand by his brother Imtiaz, 
however different the two may be in the kind 
of conversation they make. 

Amjad, for instance, is seeing success rather 
late in life after putting in several years of 
hard work on the stage. “What is my biggest 
drawback is that I just can’t go and ask pro- 
diK'crs for w'ork.’’ 

Was acting in ‘Sholay’ difficult ? Being a 
newcomer, acting with really big stars must’ve 
been a nervous experience. ’‘No. Why should it 
beI was given a role which I did to the best 
of my ability. Why be nervous about the rest 
of the cast ? For instance someone like Sanjeev 
Kumar I’ve known for years now. I couldn’t 
have been overwhelmed by him. In fact work¬ 
ing with such a gotxl artiste is great.” 

To elaborate on ‘Sholay’ again, Amjad is 
aware that he got a lucky break there. 
E.spccially because it was Danny Denzongpa 
u ho initially approached for it. Danny couldn’t 
go ahead with it because his ‘Dharmatma’ dates 
clashed badly with toe dales that Rame.sh Sippy 
wanted. And so Amjad came about to play 
Gabbar Singh the dacoit. 

Though I agree that Amjad gave a marvel¬ 
lous performance, there were place.s in toe film 
wlieie I thought he’d overacted, esfiecially 
where he laughed like a maniac .sadist. 

‘So you thought I overacted, eh ’) Played by 
.someone else, the role had scope for a lot of 
hamming. But I didn’t ham, did I ? About the 
saflistic laugh and other shots, I simply did 
wiial I was told. So you can’t blame m*’ for 
it. There were indication.s in the script itself, 
where it was put down how I was to do the 
sceni'; And well, I followed ihe directions.” 

Hamming or no hamming, Gabbar Singh 
has tiecomo quite a name after the release of 
the film. In fact, Amjad’s two-year-old son 
has started calling him Gabbar Singh’ even 
without .seeing ‘Sholay’! Whocvei told the kid 
about his dad’s role w'as thorough — because 
Amjad finds his .son imitating the Gabbar walk 
and gestures perfectly ! 

Out of hi.'= othei- assignments, Amjad is fond 
of his Thor Swainy’ role. “In it, I am a bad 
man dl right. But a bad man who has reasons 
for being bad isn’t really bad. In ‘Chor Swamy’, 
the role is that of a Harijan who hates society. 

A fa.scmating role.” 

Rumours have it that Amjad may not be 
able to do the “fascinating” role after all, be¬ 
cause Imtiaz (he directs ‘Chor Swamy’) won’t 
lx* making the film following a difference of 
ojiinion between him and his lead pair (Shatru, 
Rekha). 

Amjad smiled and told me, ‘‘Tell me who 
told you this .story. Because I’d like to send 
him an invitation for the premiere .show' of 
‘Chor Swamy’!” 

N. BHARATHI. 23 




























ARIES (Mweli 21 — April 20) You at* 
going to consolhtalo your position by 
Tuesday. Financially bright conditions will 

_ prevail for industriallii and businessmeR. 

Professionals may expect Increased income. Ladles, minor 
health trouble Indicated in the second half of the week. Qlrfe 
you may get a good break on Saturday. Bachelors, a gift 

for you. (April 21 — Hay 20) This week 

you may acquire power and Influence but 
you are likely to be criticised by your 
friends and oolleagues. Professionals, this 
week seems to be tiresome for you. In aervics translw indi¬ 
cated. Ladles, certain unusual dutleo you may have to 
perform this week. Girls, visit to a place of historical Import¬ 
ance may make you happy. 

GEMINI (May 21—June 2Q) Coloiirful eng^ 
ments and promises will keep you cheerful. 
For professionals this week Is rewarding. 
^ Marked improvements may occur by Friday. 
Businessmen, this week begins with a pleasure trip. Girls, 
your mental condition will be better and a certain desire may 
be fulfilled by Thursday. Ladies, have a compromising attitude. 

CANCER (June 21 — July 21) This week Is 
very congenial for expansion of business 
and professional activities. Health may cause 
.. trouble. In service an element of unhappi¬ 
ness indicated. Be tactful In dealing with superiors. Udies, 
avoid arguments in the family circle. Girls, you will be able 
to express yourself forcefully. Bachelors, employment for you. 

LEO (July 22 — Auousl 21) Peaceful 
JREM atmosphere may be expected at home. An 
encouragirtg letter may be received from 
governmental authorities on Thursday. 
Businessmen, financial position seems to be rosy for the 
time being. Professionals, tax problem for you. Girls, you are 
going to have popularity. Ladles, health may not run well. 

VIRGO (Augual 22 — Bsptamber 22) A time 
for looking cheerfully ahead rather than 
being preoccupied with problems. In busl- 
ness handle official mattors with special 
care and discretion. Ladles, there will bo an undercurrent of 
worry about a person you are fond of. Girls, a new tomanoa 
is due to start with a person who is an artisfe. 

LIBRA (Csplsiabar 21 — Oetabsr 22) Some 
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probtoms oonotmino llninct and your baol^ 
ground sliould be eeltled by ThuredM 
Disturbing elements In your working life ww 
soon be out of the way. Now you are In a position to plan a 
journey if necessary. Ladies, you will fsel greatly rallevad 
about money or some family affair. Qlrla, antartaln your 
friends if you want to be entertained. 

SCORPIO (OdMar 19 — NoMabar 19 \ 
You must dispose of aoma dull choree u 
some “duties'* will crop up on Monday. 
Protossionals, someone looks to you for balp 
and support in a very difftcuit situation. Businessmen, Impbrl- 
ant news is likely to break on Friday. Ladies, now your mind 
desires more freedom of action' and more money. QirlSg 
success in examination Indicated. 

SAQIITARIUS (November 21-Decenber 10) 
TSmbs Your working life will be free from difffcul- 
ties now. Businessmen, something for which 
you have been striving for some time Is likely 
to be within your reach by Saturday. Ladies, if you are In a 
romantic mood you will find a new friendship developing. 
Girls, this is the right time to arrange for a travel or forge 
a new link. 


CAPRICORN (December 21 — Jamiary 10) 

Control the Impetuous side of your nature 
this week. From the point of view of busL 
ness you will find some delaying factors. 
Professionals, your most consistent falling now la to place 
unnecessary stress on unimportant details. Ladles, watch the 
developments rather than taking part In arguments. Girls, 
marriage is likely to be settled this week. 

AQUARIUS (lianuary 20 — Fabnnry 10)^ 
You are likely to be interested In cooked up 
stories of self-glorification this week. You 
may lose temper In dealing with your 
colleagues and this may lead to unpleasant¬ 
ness. Professionals, an official tour indicated. Ladies, relief 
from some past probfems assured. Girls, brisk negotiations 
for fixing your marriage are likely to ttorn place. 

PISCES (FObnuey 10 — March 20) Travels 
and happy reunion with loved ones will mark 
this week. In service it will be sale to attend 
to routine affairs only. Professlonafe, 
expenditure will Increase. Ladles, domestic harmony and social 
functions will make you happy. In certain cases chtldren'a 
health may not run well. Girls, seek help from auperlore. 






SASHI HESH 
-A forgotten artist 

¥0 Im pubUahod on 19«10,75 


Sashi Kumar Hesh is not remembered by 
many people today, although only a few 
decades a^ he was widely acclaimed as a 
great painter. His massive pointings, 
mostly portraits of eminent Indians and 
English^n, can be seen on the walls of 
Victoria Memorial, the Marble Palace, 
Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, Ujjanta 
Palace (Tripura), and some odier places 
in Calcutta and elsewhere. Kamal wkar 
describes his life and art — a fascinating 
stoiy of how a poor pandit of a village 
school in the backwaters of Bengal deve¬ 
loped himself into a great painter, earned 
renown in London, Paris, Rome and India 
and then disappeared one fine morning 
leaving no trace of himself. 








AZED CROSSWORD 

No. 141: PLAIN 

ACROSS 

1 Caesar's head? Chopper, proceed! I was lilie Brutus (5) 

S Pastmen. sorry, postmen require you to-letters (7) 

10 A soft weeper holds in what's three parts foolish, 
saying goodtiye (10) 

11 After a moment servir^g girls produce old-fashioned 
defertces (5) 

12 Fine linen with corded cloth backing arnl fancy lace (7) 

14 Former provincial region was absorbed with German 
consent internally (6) 

15 I'm bent-backed. I mean I work hard in company, 
bent over (9) 

10 Chinese mouth-organ was melodious (4) 

18 Disconcert famous hunter, we 'ear. twist 
contrariwise? (6) 

19 Harlot and what she shows a lot of ? Aid to 'improper' 
stance? (6) 

21 Swipe? What that wouldn't do in. misdirected (4) 

23 Icarus's escape device was nastily gored- pity (9) 

26 Detain soak, 'eavily alcoholic (6) 

28 Bad papers retail such news stories in the street (7) 

29 Hall's production of Lucia (5) 

30 Pond-skimmer performed figures round bad skater (10) 

31 What to sit on in parties, with fizzy stuff, retiring? (7) 

32 Spread out'to dry. It’s very good in. quite warm (5) 



DOWN 

1 Being flat-nosed is partly what makes comic 
amusing (5) 

2 Primitive statue, a beast erected without a name (6) 

3 Plumps, gettir>g very large, without exercise (4) 

4 A way of writing English in a variety of inks (5) 

5 Old men got squiffy with peg. immersed of old (9) 

8 Early pressure makes an artist interrupt day’s work (7) 

7 Gum, a copper’s nabbed one with darting (6) 

8 Learner on road, wobbly, one in tangle— he is (9) 

9 Chinks aplenty here, we hear— that's what Nosey 
Parker s at (7) 

13 What’s on the floor? Sot rolling round in one shoe (9) 

14 Puts up charges for debaus hes (9) 

16 Depress showing variation m old broadcast (7) 

17 Sapper has to march- he's certainly seen service (7) 

20 Crews, perhaps, coasted freely ignoring end of race (6) 
22 Hang work.* -as those who do say? (6) 

24 Old beer froth still seen when swallowed (5) 

25 Settle up endlessly, having gamed (5) 

27 Niece has to to become this (4) 


AZED No. 139: Solution and notes 
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Lil. 


ACROSS 

11,0 toil can anag., 

13. ftak(e). 1ft. first letters 
a lit., 17,anag in reaver, 
24, ir>-vent. campact adj.; 
2ft, on eta in barge; 30, i,e. 

I abased, 33, anag. in ires 
& lit 

DOWN 

2, op. ran m so. ft, oyster, 
(Walrus and) Carpenter- 
chips, ft, hoar-dings. 21, i e 
cease I'alt. 26. e in big E, 
27, eard 


CHESS 

by HARRY GOLOMBEK 


Position No. 9 



Wlidft la pier— INnr whoeM the gmme go? 


Continuation of Position No. 7 

This occurred in the 1973 USSR Team 
Championship in a game between Gipslis 
and Romanishin-4r3, IkpS. 1pp5. 
p4b2; 2PKtc.pp1: 8: PP1R1QP1, 
2 R 2 K Kl r 

Black wins by 1. .. 0-Q6ch, 2 RxQ 

BxRch. r Kt-K2. P-Kt6. 4. O x BP l1 
4 Q-B3. BxKtch; 5 QxB. RxKtch. 
6. K X R. R X Kt with a won R and P ending. 
4. . . RxKt. 5. QxP. R-07disch 

stronger than 5 R— K6 dis ch. 6. K~ B2. 
RxQ. 7. KuR. BxP. 8 R x B. RxKt; 
when White snould not lose 
ft. K-K1. RxQKtP: 7. Q~K3. R x KtP and 
Black wins 

Tigran Petrosian 

So subtle and refined is the play ol the 
great Armenian master that very few of us 
even profess to understand it One realises 
that Petrosian is essentially an intuitive 
player, bui how can one, as it were, catch 
the intuition on the wing? One person 
would seem to have been able to do this 
and that is our present world champion. 
Bobby F'.scher. but he is practically alone 
•n bein^ able to achieve this exploit. A 
welcome book has recently been published 
on the sublect: Tigran Petrosian, his life 


and games by Vik L. Vastliev B. T Bats- 
ford Limited. 247 pages. £3 25 The work, 
which has been beautifully translated by 
Michael Basman. onginaily appeared m 
Russian in 1969 under the title of Life of a 
Chess-player It reveals a great deal about 
Its sub>ect's way of thought and is illustrat¬ 
ed by fifty of his games Tt is fitting that the 
subtle personality of the chess-master 
meets with equally subtle treatment on 
the pan of Vasiliev who has made a special¬ 
ity of dealing with these enigmatic chess 
characters. 

As an example of the quality of the games 
in this book t give a long cherished one he 
played at the 1966 Olympiad at Havana 
White Petrosian Black: M Johansson 
Sicilian Defence 

1. P-K4. P-QB4, 2. Kt-KB3. P- Q3 
3. P-04. PxP; 4. KtxP. Kt-KB3, 

5. K1-QB3. P-OR3. 6. B-K2. P-K3. 
7 P-B4. Kt-B3: ft. B-K3.Q-B2, 9.0-0. 
B-Q2. 10. Kt-Kt3. P~OKt4, 11. P-QR3. 
B-K2; 12. R-B2. P-Kt5 13. PxP. 

KtxKtP. 14 B-B3. R-OB1. 15. P-Kt4 
P-R3; 1ft. P-Kt6. PxP. 17. P x P. Kt-R2. 
18. Q-Q2. Kt-BI. 19. Q-04, KI-B3; 
20. QxKtP, R-R2: 21. Q-KtB. Kt-M. 
22. B-K2. B-QB3. 23. R x RP. R- ORI 
24. R X B!. Kt X R; 25. B-Kt5, resigns 




























After this series of tests the objects on the 
tray were re-examined. It was found that the 
last five centimetres at one end of the aluminium 
strip in the closed wire mesh tube was now bent 
with a radius of curvature of about five centi¬ 
metres. One ^uld bear in mind that Geller was 
continually under the scrutiny of the two 
observers. He could not unseen have opened the 
sailed tube containing the aluminiqm strip and 
interfered with it. Indeed, he was occupied try¬ 
ing to bend other objects at that time. Further 
more, there was no evidence of any tampering 
with end of the tube. 

The final test was to determine if he could 
produce a d^ecticm on the Geiger counter, this 
shouM indicate whether he could produce radio¬ 
active radiation. When it was held near him, 
he rM^stered a aero (»unt on the instrument. 


JOHN TAYLOR 






taking into account the average background rate 
of about two counts per second produced by 
cosmic rays coming from outer space. He then 
took the monitor in his own hands and tried to 
influence the counting rate. 

At first nothing happened, but by extreme 
concentration and an increase in muscular ten¬ 
sion associated with a rising pulse rate, the 
needle deflected to 50 counts per second for a 
full two seconds, the sound effects heightening 
the drama of the occasion. By means of a small 
loudspeaker each count produced a ‘pip', and 
before he affected the machine the sound was 
of a steady ‘pip. .pip. .pip..’ In his hands the 
sound suddenly rose to become a wail, one 
which usually indicates dangerous radioactive 
materia] nearby. When he stopped concentrating 
the wail stopped and the apj^rent danger with 
it. This wail was repeated twice more, and then 
when a deflection of 100 counts per second was 
achieved, the wail rose almost to a scream. 
Between each of these attempts there was an 
interval of about a minute. A final attempt made 
the needle deflect to a reading of one thousand 
counts per second, again lasting for about two 
seconds. This was 500 times the background 
rate—^the machine was emitting a scream in the 
process. After a rest of several minutes, a further 
deflection of 200 counts per second was pro¬ 
duced, lasting about five seconds. 

At the end of the session the Geiger counter 
6 was tested to see if its counting rate could be 


modified by pressure on the monitor to produce 
the same effect. Despite the considerable force 
applied, no change came in the counting rate 
from that caused by background radiation. It 
therefore seemed unlikely that he had achieved 
this effect by distortion of the monitor head. 

His physiological state while causing the 
Geiger counter deflection appeared very diffe¬ 
rent from that while metal'^nding. Unfortu¬ 
nately, he had not been wired up to discover 
exactly what his heart and brain activity was 
in each case, but there undoubtedly seemed a 
distinct difference. His extreme physical tension 
while acting on the Geiger counter parallels very 
closely that of the Russian subject Kulagina. 

In June of last year Uri Geller again came 
to my laboratory. The visit produced results 
that enormously widened the range of pheno- 
, mena, and gave a very clear demonstration of 
his ability to distort a wide ranpe of materials. 
He gave me only 24 hours’ notice, but since I 
already had various experiments prepared lor 
other subjects this caused little bother. In an 
office I had set up several experiments designed 
to measure the pressure applied by him during 
metal-bending. The two principal ones were 
very simple. The essential apparatus for one of 
them was a balance of the type used to weig^ 
letters and parcels, sensitive enough to measure 
weights to a quarter of an ounce. A Inrass strip 
about 20 centimetres long was taped horfaxm- 
tally to the platform of the balance. The major 




portion of the strip extended out from the plat¬ 
form, and Geller stroked the top surface of it 
while I measured, both directly by reading the 
scale, and using an automatic recording device, 
the pressure he was applying. At the e^ of the 
test the strip had acquired a bend of 10* 
although he had at no time applied more than 
half an ounce of pressure. It was out of the 
question that such a small pressure could have 
produced that deflection, what is more, the 
actual bending occurred upwards —against the 
pressure of the finger. Earlier another subject 
gave a similar result, producing a smaller up¬ 
ward deflection (2*) on a strip of copper with 
less than an ounce of downward pressure. 

While he was doing this experiment, it was 
a little disconcerting, to say the least, to have 
the needle indicating the amount of pressure 
—on the letter balance, also bending as it did 
through 70*. This didn’t seem to upset the ope¬ 
ration of the balance, though it did make the 
reading of the scale a little difficult. But the 
more devastating was yet to come. 

The apparatus for the other test was a 
small cylinder embedded in a strip of aluminium 
in such a way that one end of the cylinder, 
covered by a pressure-sensitive diaphragm, was 
flush with the surface of the strip. When 

g ressure was applied to the diaphragm in rub- 
ing the atrip gently with a finger, an electric 
current of amount proportional to this pressure 
was generated by a device installed inside the 
cylinder, lliis pressure-measuring device had 
been used with various subjects, but no bending 
had been achieved. 

In Geller’s case the consequences were 
drastic. While holdii^ the strip in one hand he 
made it bend in the appropriate region so that 
the pressure could be measured. But as the 
bending occurred the mechanism in the cylinder 
suddens stopped functioning. I took the appa¬ 
ratus from him and observed, to my horror, the 
pressure-sensitive diaphragm begin to crumble. 


ABOVE 
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A. small hole appeared in its centre and spread 
across its whole surface until the diajdutigm hAd 
completely disintegrated; the entire process 
only took about 10 seconds. After another three 
minutes the strip in which the cylinder was 
embedded had bent a further 30'. The GeUer 
effect had been validated, but at the cost of £200 
worth of equipment. 

Attempts to influence objects without con* 
tact yield^ more information. He held his 
hands over a plastic container in which had 
been placed a small crystal of lithium fluoride; 
within 10 seconds the crystal broke into a 
number of pieces. There was absolutely no 
chance of his having touched the crystal: 
throughout the experiment I could see a gap 
between his hands and the container holding 
the crystal. _ 
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He was then led into another room to work 
with other pieces of apparatus. One of these was 
a strip of copper on which was glued a very 
thin wire. Distortion of the strip would cause a 
change in the electrical properties of the thin 
wire, which could be measured very accurately. 
Geller tried to bend the copper strip without 
direct contact, but had not done so after several 
minutes and there was no significant change in 
the properties of the thin wire. We broke off in 
order to start measuring his electrical output, 
but turning round a few moments later I saw 
that the strip had been bent and the thin wire 
was broken. 

Almost simultaneously I noticed that a strip 
of brass on the other side of the laboratory had 
also become bent. I had placed that strip there 
a few minutes before, making sure at that time 
that it was quite straight. I pointed out to him 
what had happened, only to hear a metallic crash 
from the far end of the laboratory, 20 ft. away. 
There, on the floor by the far door, was the bent 
piece of brass. Again I turned back, whereupon 
there was another crash. A small piece of copper 
which had earlier been lying near the bent brass 
strip on the table had followed its companion to 
the far door. Before I knew what had happened 
1 was struck on the back of the legs by a perspex 
tube in which had been sealed an iron rod. The 
tube had also been lying on the table. It was 
now lying at my feet with the rod bent as much 
as the container would allow. 

Pandora’s box had certainly opened up! 
None of the flying objects could have actually 
been thrown by Geller as he was some distance 
away from them and would not have been able 
to get close to them without being spotted. I was 
not whollv surprised as an earlier occurrence in 
the corridor had led me to expect some pheno* 
menon of the sort might happen. I had been 
walking along a corridor witn Geller from my 
office after the first series of tests, when a strip 
8 of metal which had been left on the desk in my 


office suddenly at my feet We were at least 
70 feet from the office. 1 had to admit he mMU 
have brought the thing out of the room ^ 
him, but anyway 1 had been alerted. 

To ch^ oa this under man rqpeatable 
conditions, I set a compass on a stalde surface 
and aidced him to tiy to cause the needle to 
rotate without toudhing it this he did by pass¬ 
ing his hands over it, turning the needle up to 
40 times. Then I tried to do the same, keying 
10 centimetres awqy from the compass as he 
had. It proved impossible, either by imitating 
his movements or by stamping on the ground. 
Even rocking or rotating the compass directly 
had little effect except v^n obvious effort was 
used. Nor could he nave been using a magnet 
unless he could palm it with consummate skill 
at particular moments, for he appeared to be 
able to switch on and off his eflCct on the mag* 
net at will, in spite of the fact that he was 
making similar hand movements. 

At the end of my session with Geller, a 
loudish click was heard at the other side of the 
laboratory. Then we discovered that the 
piece of metal, which had flown to the far end 
of the room, was no longer lying on the floor. 
We searched the laboratory, but it was nowhere 
in sight. He mentioned that this was not the 
first time things around him had disappeared; 
the piece of metal had most likely vanished from 
the laboratory. After he left I made a more 
thorough search of the room, and finally found 
the piece of metal under a radaitor at the oppo¬ 
site end of the room from where it had b^ 
before. How it had got there I do not know, but 
it clearly had not dematerialised as he had 
suggested. 

This left me in a state of even greater 
mystification than before. The bending of metal 
by unknown means had been shown to occur, 
as had the distortion of other materials. But 
objects had apparently been made to ‘fly’ 
through the air, and a compass needle had been 
caused to rotate without the intervention of a 
visible mechanism. These events seemed im¬ 
possible to comprehend; I should certainly have 
dismissed reports of them as nonsense if I had 
not seen them happen for myself. 

Some understanding of these new pheno¬ 
mena could be achieved if there were a link 
between the moving of ol^jbcts and the bending 
of them. If one thinks of it, what would be easier 
for someone who can cause cutlery and other 
objects to bend and break than to move them, 
even up into the air! These new poltergeist-lflce 
phenomena might not be so strange after all— 
or at least no stranger than metal-bending: 

The only way to find out exactly how com¬ 
plex is the Geller phenomenon is to experinwnt 
further. And by . great good fortune ^ wide 
interest first generated by the Dtmbleby pro* 
gramme has given us a number of other possible 
subjects, not only wiUi the same powers, but 
eager and willing to offer their services. 
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Bad breadi separates. 


Cdigate brings people 
together! 




Stop Bad Breath... 

Tooth Decay all day 
with Oidgate Deatal Cream 

Scientific tests have proved that Colgate instantly stops 
bad breath in 7 cases out of 10 and that the Colgate way 
of brushing teeth right after eating stops more decay— 
for more piwple—^than ever before reported in ail 
dentifrice history. Because: just one brushing with 
Colgate Dental Cream removes up to 83% of odour 
and decay causing bacteria. 

What a wonderful minty taste too—children love 
to brush regularly with Ctrfgate Dentid Cream! 

Fm cleaner, freeher breath and whiter tccdi... 

MORE PEOPLE BUY COIXSATE THAN 
ANY OTHER TOOTHPASTE IN THE WCMULD! 
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September 26, 1974 

We took off at dawn next morning in a thin, 
misty drizzle. Brabble’s fat face looked pinch¬ 
ed and slightly purple with cold. ‘I’ll be at 
Bruggen to welcome the crews home from the 
sortie,’ he said bleakly. The boys will be all 
right, don’t woriy. You’ll get a message back 
to say Auntie’s safe, won’t you ?’ 

Auntie, of course, was the treaty, signed 
and sealed. 

Air Marshal Field was there on the tarmac 
at Bruggen to meet us. ‘Welcome back.’ His 
tone was grim. ‘I'm told you’re going to give us 
the green light.’ 

‘That’s right If you can get the aircrews 
together I’ll brief them at noon. It won’t take 
too long. First, though, I’ll give you the low- 
down in your office — now — if you’ve got time.’ 

We walked down the well-kept paths and 
green lawns to the main buildings which housed 
his ofhce. The drizzle I had left behind in 
Oxfordshire, bere, the sun was shining, getting 
up some semblance of warmth, glinting through 
the rising mist which presaged a fine day. My 
mood of pessimism began to lift. We were get¬ 
ting down to real business and there was no 
lime for idle speculation of what might happen 
— only what had to happen. Field pulled out 
a bottle of Remy Martin from his desk drawer 
and half-filled two balloon glasses. ‘1 guess 
we’re going to need fortification from the look 
on your face,’ he said. 

He didn’t need an answer. I wandered to 
the tall, wide windows which looked out on to 
the square. The scene was a normal, every¬ 
day one of airmen and W.R.A.F.S going deter- 
minetlly about their business. In the distance 
came the muffled roar of jets under test, the old 
Harrier hovering lopsidedly, and the occasional 

har^ tones of the R.A.F.’s drill sergeant haran¬ 
guing a squad. 

‘Stu Sinclair about ?’ 1 asked. 


‘He’s at Sennelager overseeing the strikes. 

‘Well, it'll be the last time. Air Marshal. 
The practices are over. We get down to the real 
thing on October 1.’ 

Field licked his lower lip. ‘Where?’ His 
voice was strained. 

‘Potsdam. The Cecilienhof Palace. That’s 
your target.’ 

‘You mean that beautiful old palace where 

9 

‘That’s right.' 

Field’s face suffused blotchily. Nervously, 
he brushed his short ginger hair with a thick, 
freckled hand. ‘Bloody vandalism,' he muttered. 
‘All right, so it’s the Cecilienhof. Now, what’s 
the background to it all ? I have to know other¬ 
wise we can’t imbue the crews with any 
enthusiasm for what they’re about to destroy.’ 

I told him. 

Field pounded his desk. ‘That’ll mean war, 
don’t they see that ?’ 

‘It’s a calculated risk the Cabinet’s prepar¬ 
ed to take, sir. Remember, we hope to have the 
trump card — the secret annexe to the treaty. 
With that in our hands, not only will we be able 
to convince the Americans and the French of 
Russia’s perfidy, but we’ll be able to show the 
rest of the world that the Kremlin’s bid for com¬ 
plete world domination is as strong as ever it 
was. All this talk of a European security con¬ 
ference and mutual force reductions has been a 
load of bull and we can show up the Soviets as 
power-hungry maniacs still. There’ll be no war 
because we are going to arrange things so that 
the strike will appear to have been originated 
in the Kremlin itself in an enormous game of 
double bluff. If things work out, Russia, on the 
face of it, will have no leg to stand on. Remem¬ 
ber how Khrushchev backed down over Cuba 
and Brezhnev failed to meet the American 
challenge in the Gulf of Tonkin when the 
Seventh Fleet mined Haiphong? If our bluff falls, 
of course, there’s no knowing what the Russians 
will do, but we'll be ready to meet them <m 
better than even terms. What Russia hasn’t 
counted on is the fact that we shall be able to 
call on China. Ever since Nixon's visit in Feb¬ 
ruary, 72, the Chinese have turned store 
and more virulently against Russia and sided 







































with the West, so any excuse they can manu¬ 
facture to turn the screw harder on their form¬ 
er friends will be seized upon. What’s more to 
the point, there was a secret arrangement 
arrived at between Nixon, ourselves and Mao 
Tse-tung to contain Russia by evety- means, 
including war, to prevent any temtorial and 
political expansion. We’ll have the Russkies by 
the short and curlies if it comes to the crunch.’ 

Field seemed unconvinced. ‘We’ll be bait¬ 
ing the bear to the limits of its endurance,’ he 
warned. ‘If we enrage it sufficiently it’ll not 
only bite but hug us to death.' 

‘The Cabinet is prepared to risk everything 
on this one throw,' I said. ‘We’re under orders, 
Air Marshal, and though I can’t say 1 hold with 
most of the means, I agree with the ends. We’re 
the sharp end and we’re no control over the 
one who presses the bloody button.’ 

‘Perhaps.’ Field sighed, took a swallow of 
Remy Martin and gazed steadfastly at me. ‘Go 
on.’ 

‘First of all, as I said, you can stand the 
crews down now. The day after tomorrow, fully 
armed, they’ll fly their Phantoms to Wolfen- 
buttel where the aircraft will be repainted in 
East German Air Force camouflage....’ 

‘You’re crazy !’ Field burst out. 

‘Not at all,’ I rejoined coldly. 

'But you are, the whole mixed-up lot of 
you ! You’ll never get away with it!’ 

I smiled humourlessly at him. ‘We will. 
'Hie object of the whole exercise is to mate 
the world believe the East Germans, egged on 
‘by the Russians, moan to seize control of all 
Germany by eliminating its western leadership 
and seize power militarily, backed by Russian 
armed might, to save West Germany from 
Janssen’s ultra-rightist policies which the 
Russians are supposed to regard as a dire threat 
to their economic and military security.’ 

‘But you’re Riming to eliminate l6oncke as 
well, you said so,’ Field expostulated. 

‘Of course, Kroncke isn’t in very good 
standing with the Kremlin, so they kill him ofif, 
too. Our story is that they have one of their 
stooge^, complete with embiyo government, 
ready in the wings to take his place. That’s the 
theory behind the Cabinet manoeuvre. The fact 
that it isn’t true doesn’t matter. We’re going 
to attribute all this to the Russians and by wav¬ 
ing their secret clause'under their noses we can 
hold them checkmate.' 

Field sat there, stiumed, chin on chest, be¬ 
mused by the coqmliditions of international 
political intrigue. Suddenly he sat up, pointed 
a 8tttbhy> quivering finger at me triumphantly. 
'Row are you going to account for the Phan¬ 
toms, because whether they’re painted in -East 
German camouflage or not, they’re really recog¬ 
nisable and can’t be mistaken > for any other 
type ?’ 

‘Air Marshal,’ I scolded him, wagging a 
finger in admonishment, ‘Air Marshal, don’t 
12 you recall that the Mig 27 is as near an exact 


replica of the F4J as dammit? When our 
prototype was being tested we know the 
Russians somehow or other got pictures and 
other data and as near as makes no difference 
copied the whole damn shoot ? They did the 
same with the Concorde, remember? Their 
’Tupolev 144 can only be distinguished by real 
exj^rts and at close quarters. We're gambling 
on the fact that at high speed, with East Ger¬ 
man markings, our Phantoms won't be dis¬ 
tinguishable from the Mig 27.’ 

1 could tell,’ Field said surlily, 

‘Naturally. You’re an expert. How many 
experts will be gathered in and around the 
Ceceilienhof when ours come buzzing over at 
700 knots ?’ 

Field grudgingly conceded the point. 
‘You’re virtually using my crews as air spies,’ 
he grumbled. ‘I don't think 1 can stand for 
that and I don’t for a moment believe my boys 
will, either.’ 

‘Well, you’ll have to and so will they. 
There’s no backing out now. You’re all on a 
war footing, as I am, and we’re going to obey 
orders.’ 

‘Bloody Government!’ Field smacked a 
bulky fist into his open palm. ‘Ever since the 
Heath era the Government has inclined more 
and more to direct rule without consultation, 
more than ever dictatorial with a “father knows 
best for you’’ complexion. Now its paternalism 
is extending to plain bloody butchery! I used 
to groan at Teddy Heath’s aloof handling of 
domestic and foreign policies and his lack of 
contact with the people, and I used to be equally 
distraught at Harold Wilson’s gimmickry, but 
give me either of them today instead of this 
cold-blooded, single-minded lot!’ 

It was on the tip of my tongue to tell him 
we had elected Haydon ‘Iron Man’ Stanger and 
his party to govern in the wake of the failed 
policies of Wilson and Heath, but forbore. It 
was no use adding fuel to an already roaring 
fire;, ‘We’re stuck with them for the time being,’ 
I said. ‘As long as they’re giving orders, we’re 
here to obey them. I believe it’s for the coun¬ 
try’s good and for the good of Europe.’ 

‘All right’, he replied sulkily. ‘We disguise 
our Phantoms in East German camouflage and 
fly them to Wolfenbuttel. What then ?’ 

'You attack the Cecilienhof, in detail which 
I’ll explain at briefing, make tracks back to 
Bruggen by a route which Stu Sinclair or your 
chief navigator can work out later. What hap¬ 
pens after that is in the lap of the gods, but in 
the meantime, you will have to disband our 
special ops crews and return the airfield to its 
former state. Everybody engaged can return to 
his normal duties on the station as if nothing 
had happened. Thai should bring cries of relief 
to all lips and get rid of rumours that we’re 
& wftr.* 

‘Sure,’ Field interrupted bitterly. ‘We’U 
have started one already.’ 

‘No neftd to be pessimistic, Air Marshal. I 
think we’ve got all the four aces and a Jack 





wild. Anyway, the minute the three crews 
take off, you can clear our temporary camp and 
get everj^ing back to normal. The M.O.D. has 
already sent instructions to the Army at Sen> 
nelager to dismantle and get .rid of all traces of 
the facsimile target. Wolfenbuttel is being told 
today to get ready to repaint the Phantoms. 
They’ll be kept there, with the crews, until 
D-Day.' 

Field nodded. ‘Anything else ?' 

‘You’ve got the general outline. The rest 
ril give you all together at the full briefing.’ 

‘I understand. When do you want to do 
it ? He glanced at his watch. ‘It’s nearly lunch¬ 
time, you know. Let’s get them all in and we’ll 
eat together in my V.I.P. dining-room and you 
can take the briefing there afterwards.’ 

The six aircrew were looking a little tired, 
I thought, as we gathered for a pre-lunch drink. 
Kelly and Smiler Dyke in particular looked 
leaden-eyed, as if the responsibility of leading 
the strike was weighing too heavily on their 
broad young shoulders. Gordon Farrell and 
David appeared fit enough but brooody. Only 
Gregory Hazlewood and Jerry Bentley seemed 
to have taken everything in their stride. They 
bubbled enthusiasm. 

Ikivid and Gordon joined the small group 
which included Field, Sinclair, and myself, with 
some diffidence. ‘W^l, sir,’ David addressed me 
circumspectly. ‘I guess you’re going to give 
us the go-ahead?’ 

‘Correct, son. After lunch.’ 

There was no time for further chat We 
hurried impatiently through a lundr of tender 
steak, mushrooms and chips, washed down with 
Chateau Neuf du Pape. It was obvious ^e six 
aircrew were near to biting thdr nails with 
curiosity. At last, much to everyone’s relief. 
Field locked the door after the departing wait¬ 
ers and gave me the nod to go ^ead. Eight 
pairs of eyes stared unblinkingly into mine. 

‘I’ll dispense with the formalities, gentle* 
men, and get straight to the point. First, the 
strike. The object is to destroy completely the 
conference room of the Cecihenhof Palace in 
Potsdam. The Cecilienhof, as you probably 
know, was where the Big Pour signed the Pots¬ 
dam Treaty after the war. Inside that same 
conference room> more than thirty years later, 
the two divided states of Germany are to sign 
another treaty — that of reunification. Inside 
that historic room, therefore, another piece of 
history is going to be written. It will M short¬ 
lived. The two entire West and East German 
cabinets are to meet at 15.00 hrs. on October 1 
to witness the signature by their two leaders. 
Chancellor Janssen and Communist Party lead¬ 
er Kroncke, on that treaty. With them will be 
the entire secretaries of the two governments 
who have had any dealings with the drafting 
of the treaty.’ 1 paused and looked into the 
eyes of each mmi in the ro(»n. Everyone was 
grave but otherwise emotionless. 

14 ‘Your task, gentlemen. Is to attack that 


conference room with Maverick to 

destroy it completely and everybody In it 
Everybody.’ 

There was a gac|> of homnr. Six mouths of 
various sizes gap^ open. Only Field sat ther^ 
Immobile, face Sphinx-like, ^yes staring 
straight ahead, gazing steadfastly at the por¬ 
trait of the Queen on the t^posite wall. 
wood and Farrell shifted uneasily in their chain 
and David looked at me as If I had taken leave 
of my senses. 

'We have no alternative,’ I continued 
harshly, gauging precisely the mood of anta¬ 
gonism. ‘The primary aim is to exterminate_’ 

With amazement, I saw a wide grin slowly 
crease David’s ruddily tanned face. It was all 
he could do to stop that guffaw I knew so well 
from exploding in the countenances of that 
sombre gathering. I stared across at him icily. 
‘1 do not see any reason for lau^ter. Squadron 
Leader Craig. 'This is a deadly serious business. 
1 suggest you wipe that smile off — immedi¬ 
ately.’ 

He tried. I’ll say that for him, but he tried 
too hard. Now he couldn’t contain himself any 
longer. His laugh burst across the room like 
one of the Maverick missiles he was soon to 
fire from his Phantom, he slapped a large hand 
wildly on his knee and fell alMut in uncontroll¬ 
able hysterics. Field rose and strode across. 
‘Control yourself, for Christ’s sake, David. 
What’s got into you, man ?’ 

Every face in the room, some puzzled, seme 
breaking into timid smiles of their own, was 
directed at my son, struggling with extreme 
difficulty to control himself while the air 
marshal shook him furiously, both arms on the 
young man’s shoulders, ‘Shut up!' Field yelled. 
That seemed to do the trick. David sat up, his 
face suffused. Slowly, his contorted face came 
back to some semblance of normality. Slowly, 
he wiped his eyes, stood up, and confront^ 
Field. 

‘I’m sorry, sir,' he apologised. ‘I couldn’t 
help it.’ 

Field looked at him, Ute anger in his face 
gradually diminishing, to be replaced with c<hi- 
cern. ‘What the hell brought that circus act 
on, for God’s sake ?’ 

David looked across at me with a seml- 
apologetic look. ‘My father will understand, 
sir.’ 

Field turned to me with a puzzled' frown. 
‘Well ?’ 

‘Search me,’ 1 said. ‘What was it, David V 

He didn’t answer for a moment, then grin¬ 
ned a little sheepishly at the concerned faces 
around him. ‘It’s the way you said “extermin¬ 
ate”,’ he said at last. 

‘I don’t see anything to laugh at in that,’ 1 
said coldly. 

‘The Daleks’, he explained. ‘You remember 
the Daleks in Dr. Who ?’ He raised an arm to 
extend from his nose, clenched the fist and 
wasKled the appendage stiffly. ‘Ex—tar.... 






So you have a restless, galavanting husband. 
The type who wants to go out. to do things 
with the, 'couldn't care less' attitude. With 
fellows such as these you need atwther 
attraction at home. A TV. A good TV, like 
Weston for instance. Weston TV offers 
superior technical performance. Clear crisp 
pictures. Rich hi-fi sound. Specialiy tropicaii- 
sed circuit. 12 channel Mitsumi Tuner from 


Japan. Imported picture tube. Elegant looks. 
And all this backed by the where-ever-you- 
are Weston service. ^ 
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mST. a Mddiftt proUam from Mia trarld 
champkinahip Anal, With tha opponaritB 
vutnarahla. you Oaat youiialf tMt hand: 


* 4AK974 VA OA93 ♦A7e2 

5 Ovar your artifidal Ona Ciub. ahoartno 
S 17 points or mors, partnar bids a nagativs 
S Ona Diamond and fourth hand bids Four 
81 Hasrts. What is your call? 

F Laaving that for tha momant. put your 
thumbs ovar tha E-W cards bafow and plan 
A tha play at Four Spades after West has bid 
clubs and East hearts. Tha opening lead 
2 and East plio*tAadack. 
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SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

Forquat Murray Biartchl Kahala 

It 24 No 3^ 

3# No 4# No 

No No 

Tha contract may not look too aacura. 
but It can be made as tha cards lie. South 
must aim to lead clubs twice towards the 
dummy, establishing tha Jack. The Ace is 
than availabfa for a diamond discard. If the 
defenders attack diamonds at any point. 
South shuts out this suit by holding up for 
oneround. 

Forquat. howaasr. was dafsatad. He won 
the trump opening in hand, cashed V A. 
crossed to #Q and ruffed a hsart. After a 
third round of tramps ha lad a low club 
towards tha table. Ipo late, because when 
West won and led 0 J. overtaken by East. 
Forquat could not afford to duck. If he does. 
East plays another heart, taking South's 
last trump, with tha dubs still blocliad. 

In play Fo^uat elected to win tha dia¬ 
mond. Now. whan he played a second ciub. 
West won and the dalendafs took two 
diamond tricks for one down. 

In the other room the American player. 
Bobby Wolff, had to cope with a Four 
Heart overcall. Treating this (and the over¬ 
caller-Garozzo) with reapect, he chose to 
bid Four SpadM rather than to double. 
This was a good decision, even though he 
too wasdefeslad. for Four Hearts wasooldf 
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UKE THE Royal National Ufe-boat Institu¬ 
tion. the Dutch lifa-boat serviceB are this 
year celebrating their 150th anniversary. 
A binocular-eye view of a ship in heavy 
seas forms the design of the special 40- 
stamp issued by the Dutch Post 
Office to made the occasion. 

It was a violent storm off the Dutch coast 
on 16 October 1^4 that prompM the 
foundation of the Kfp-boat services. Seven¬ 
teen ships, including the frigate Da Vieede. 
were wrecked with the loss of many Uves. 
A few weeks lalsr two life-saving sodetles 
were formed and they have since, on 
evsrege, reecued 100 people every year 
from drowning. Still obtalnalile for s few 
pence each are two previous Dutch life¬ 
boat slampa that marliad tha oentanary in 
1924. 
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, min — ate them/ he intoned aonoardu^. 
‘Remember those science-fiction films yeiars ago 
about Dr. Who on the B.B.C.? You used to go 
along imitating the Dal^s yourself and sayi^ 
ex_ter—min_ate—’ 

‘Oh Gawd/ I said patiently. ‘Fancy remem¬ 
bering that — and at a time like this!' I groan¬ 
ed in mock despair. ‘Sit down, for God's sake, 
and keep your mind on the briefi^. A g^t 
deal depends on you all listening intently/ 

But the immediate tension following my 
disclosure that we were to kill was relieved by 
the incident. Tense faces resolved into com¬ 
posure, taut bodies relaxed, the interest seemed 
keener. ‘As I was saying, gentelmen, the 

primary aim is to—ahem_exterminate 

everybody in that conference room so that not a 
single member of either German government 
survives. I won't go into detail why, but the 
main reason is that the present West German 
government is ultra-rightist, the East German 
ultra-left. The combination of the two in a new 
regime would be insupportable to us, having as 
its composition a total dictatorial imit even 
more dangerous than Hitler’s. To compound 
the danger, the new unity government is pre¬ 
pared to ally itself to Russia and will sign a 
secret clause at Potsdam to that effect. There 
is no need to tell you what a catastrophe would 
be brought about not only on the oalance of 
power in Europe, but on the whole economic 
strength of Europe and the West generally. 

'The Cabinet has therefore resolved to pre¬ 
empt this danger with extreme measures. I 
want to add that neither the United States, nor 
France, has any part to play in our scheme. 
First of all they are pro-reunification and blind 
to all the repercussions it would bring — despite 
our warnings. They do not know of the secret 
treaty clauses and tentative approaches to them 
have shown they would not believe the new 
Germany would ally itself to Russia. They 
imagine that Germany and Russia have learned 
their lesson from the Hitler-Stalin Non-aggres¬ 
sion Pact. So, gentlemen, the only way we can 
convince them of the danger to themselves, to 
us, and to NATO, is to provide them with con¬ 
crete evidence of the existence* of a signed 
secret treaty. We can’t do this, of cour^ until 
the treaty has been signed by the Cecilienhof. 
The object of the exercise, therefore, is to allow 
both German governments to sign the treaty, 
sneak an original away afterwards, then extin¬ 
guish all participants sO that those of the 
political opinions I have described to you and 
who will have the reins of power cannot in the 
future reassemble and start the reunification 
process under similar conditions again.’ 

The silence was so intense no one in the 
room dared breathe. The conception of the deed, 
its enormity and daring, plus the implications 
if it didn’t* work to plan, was indeed breath¬ 
taking. I didn’t myself dare contemplate the 
dire results if, after all, the scheme failed. In 
a^ition, there would be the extreme difficulty 



and tortuous finesse of explaining it all to the 
world afterwards. Not that the western public 
would be unable to accept that the Russians 
would go so far as to eliminate two entire 
governments at one strike. To the cynical, it 
wasn't beyond the Kremlin to carry out such 
a nauseous plan without batting an eyelid. 
What we had to do was to convince the world 
without a shadow of a doubt that it was indeed 
the Russians who had used their East German 
tool to destroy the popular concept of united 
Europe. 

1 looked along the row of fresh young faces 
waiting for me to continue. The .tension had 
grown again and was evident in each posture, 
‘in order to dissociate ourselves completely 
from the act we’re going to perpetrate,’ I went 
on, ‘your Phantoms will be camouflaged in East 
German patterns. As you may or may not 
know, the F4J is very similar to the Mig 27 and 
flying at high speed will be hardly distinguish¬ 
able from the East German Luftwaffe's aircraft, 
particularly by laymen. You will be flying low 
so that there will be plenty of eye-witnessss 
who will be able to te.stify afterwards they had 
positively identified East German fighter- 
bombers" blasting the Cecilienhof. Somewhei'e 
in the grounds there will be a photographer — 
one of our men — who will photograph you in 
colour with a camera fitted with a telephoto 
lens. The pictures will naturally be slightly 

blurred to hide your exact outlines but to give 
a definite impression Mig 27s made the attack. 
Only one aircraft will be photographed since 
the flight isn’t supposed to be expected by any¬ 
one and the picture will therefore be a chance 
one.’ 

There were nods of acceptance from the 
crews. Sinclair sat hunched forward; notebook 
on lap, pencil poised. Only Field remained 
aloofly unconcerned. It seemed he wanted no 
part at all in the affaiyet was forced by cir¬ 
cumstance to be at its :ead. 

‘Now to the strike itself and the timing. 
Details and exact route will be worked out by 
Group Captain Sinclair and the navs. However, 
you will take off from Bruggen the day after 
tomorrow, fully armed, as if you were going on 
another practice sortie. You will, however, pro¬ 
ceed to the R.A.F. base at Wolfenbuttel where 
your aircraft will be repainted and one or two 
adjustments made to make them look more like 
Mig 27s. Some of the instrumentation in the 
cockpits will be given Russian markings in case 
of mishap and the aircraft wreckage is examin¬ 
ed by hostile experts. I hope nothing of the 
sort will happen, gentlemen, but one never 
knows. You will meet no opposition over East 
Germany, Berlin or Potsdam. 

to be continued 
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TO NATURE 



I to some naturopaths about some 

“modem” diseases that seem to beset us chronic¬ 
ally. Frequent headaches (this gives a con¬ 
stantly pained, worried expression to the face), 
hackarhe (makes a person extremely tired and 
snappy), leg and ankle aches (they spoil the 
body posture, give a stoop and make a pewn 
seem older) and stomach aches (most of us have 
gone through this hell!) are on the mcrease 
and the bane of the “modern” healthy man. 
Combine this with flatulence and other gastro 
intestinal ailments, and overweight, and you 
have the complete picture, ^ 

The naturopaths blamed our style ol livmg 
for this. Irregular hours of eating and slop¬ 
ing, wearing tight and synthetic clothes, follow¬ 
ing fashions like too-high heel? ~ all mntpbute 
to ill-health. In our food, the introducUon of 
too many sweets in the diet, food coated with 
salt, masala and grease, refined white sugM and 
processed foods have all contributed to our 
Mneral ill-health. But I pointed out to them 
that however tme these facts were, one Md to 
live in the changing system and pining for me 
good old days wouldn't really help. What one 
really needed was an improvement in our pre¬ 
sent lifestyle without drastically changing 

a common urban problem like falling 
hair. 'There was a time when one never us^ 
to see a balding woman, as it was considered 
to be a “male disease”. "Today, most women 
in their late thirties complain of bald patches 
in their hair. One important re^n >s woi^. 
At least in the larger town^ life has beco^ 
full of stress and strain. The housewife ve^ 
often has to do the work of a man from idne to 
five and then come home, rwerse her ^le ^ 
18 be a household drudge, with no support from 


the husband. Another cause is todt of idegp 
As I have often said before, the htternal cauaw 
wfll soon manifest themselves plflnicaUy- 
nt ghtg definitely take a toll of ones f»» 
fimre, because, since we have to work the next 
day, the body does not get ad^imte and 


with a ruoner nann or ,1 

wig every day •— all Uiese have a most harmful 
Slct on the hair. Becai^ of the stress and 
strain, many people’s hair grows grey at an 
eSy age. To hSe this, they use strong dyw 
that coStain lead. This nrt only coamns ton 
and dries the scalp but also makes toir fall. 
Coupled with this, smoking (do you knw ttot 
chain smokers have nicotine deposits ^ their 
hair roots?), alcohol and too iwch coffee Md 
tea ruin our hair and face. Over ^ 
this never have our air and water been more 
fmil H up like this befcne, and the food and oil 
we eat contain traces of pesticides and are 

®*“®Buty in^Site^^il this, we can always ^ 
certain extent control our d^ to ^ay p 
grammes, take less of coffee and ^ and 
alcohol introduce boiled and steamed fi^ and 
vegetables in our diet at least once a day 
with a nutty white sauce or lemon and butte 
sauce to spike its taste) eat 
salads with the vegetables of the season 
and not go overboard if the curren^a^icm or 
fad is silly. For example, I remember to toye 
^n many girls falling from buses 

used to wear skin tight be 

brriffi Surelv something more sensible could be 
5^ .Sand the more dlBoult cl^ 

kept for evening wear, when you 
boyfriend wiU fetch and drop you by 
^ teast he will be there to hold you when you 

^wMhl^ all vegetables 
in rSnlng water lightly 
most traces of pes^des can be imnoved, £29 

less of canned foods. FVir example, MAFOO, a 
Government a g ency in Bombay, markets deep 
fitoen peas, com and vegetables in polythene 
bags that are untouched oy preservatives and 
chPinicaiB. These are also sold at a reasonalfle 
price throuidteut the year. Similarly, instead of 
white r^ned sugar, boil gur with water. Strain 
two or three times so that most of the adulterate 
ed rubbish is removed, and use it for most things 
except tea and coffee, if you find its taste too 
gtrong. A delicious meal is gur syrup, dry 
ctoppati and fredi butter. 

Stcnnach aches can be avoided by follow 
ing a few elementary rules. One is to avoid 
letting ^8 accumulate in the stcansch. If you 
are inclined towards flatulence, then avoid 
vegetables like brinjals, potatoes atol peas, that 
form gas in the stomach. Another rule is, 
never drink water during a meal' Water should 
be drunk eitoer half an hour before cr after a 
meaL 
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\ bra should make you look beautifuL 




ENCM ANTRESS 
docs it... 
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Wt:^' F:(,''';iarttress there's much less oF bra and 
mum; more you (Isn't that how it should bed 

Lnehanuess ts bewitching and whimsical, 
tfie W'cy a 01 rI IS. 

^ Today you can w'ear it with the barest halter 

dd s just a matter of shedding a strap ) 

Tornouow you niay decide to cover 
yc-ur back up modestly, and let your neckline 
t?ike the plunge instead^ 

( You'll never suspect it, but those crafty cups 
ere aojustable ) 
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.. .LONG BLACK TRESSES CASCADfNQ DOWN HER LILY- 
WHITE SKIN, 

WHEN OFT DREAMT OF BY-GONE DAYS, 

THAT WHICH HAD BEEN.... 

Hair-dos of today and yaaterday combine In harmony, and 
the result is Wow 1 Whether Eastern or Western It's a Qroovy 
style lhat one wants. Newly wed Latita Hira works In 
Silhouette the beauty parlour* of the elite at Oberol- 
Sheraton. And of course well-acquainted Is she with interest¬ 
ing tips for hair-styles and beauty-care. Attractive enough 
herself, she has different ‘dos’ for different occasions. 
**dra88ing up from head to toe Is a part of feminity", she 
adds. Usually one sees her In her naturally blown hair 
which is so much a craze today. But often she experiments 
with newer styles which appeal to a party-goer. 

1. Tight curls acquired by small pin rollers form this 
'Afro-look*. 

2. For the elegant evenings of wines and champagne — a 

slight middle parting leading to a double bun at the back. 
Between the two buns — figure of eight — Is a M 
curl. Thin long plaits adorn the sides (wiglet Rs. 60. 
plait each Rs. 10). ^ 

3. Live and let die when you spot a groovy coiffeur like 
this one I Merely combed beck to meet a small bun 
overwhelmed by one thick plait and three thinnm o^. 
These peasam plaits go a big way towards sophlstice- 
tion (piatt — each Rs. 66). 

Plx: Anil Modi. 

Text: Lalita Uttamsingh. 

Coiftour: Sllhouitte. 
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Just knew it would happen. 
Whenever anything gets too 
cosy and good, one can ex- 
oect it to break up into 
something very nasty, and 
break off. It happened with 
Rekha and Neetu Singh, 
finally. After the news ap¬ 
peared in a film-journal that 
Rekha, a guest to the muhu- 
rat of the Rishi Kapoor- 
Moushumi film, ‘Sluhri 
Babu,” walked up to Chintu 
and planted a kiss on his 
cheek in sheer congratula¬ 
tion, Neetu Singh got all 
keyed up! And where do 
you think the high-tension 
drama took place ? At the 
biggest broadcasting ground 
— the RK Studios. Seems 
there followed a free-for-all. 
A regular mara-rmri, with 
Neetu and Rekha — bosom- 
buddy pals, going at each 
other's hair and rolling on 
the ground in viciousness ! 
WoW ! If Rekha is a tough¬ 
bodied Southie amazon, 
Neetu is no less, the Sardar- 
ni that she is! Men do come 
to blows under the effect of 
Itooze — but cold-sober, 
and in the year of the 
WomaOj this beat all! 

Everyone, just everyone, is 
talking about the Jaya- 
Amit friction caused by 
none other than Miss Aman. 
If Jaya is shi|pwd enough 
she should know that the 
newly-formed triangle won’t 
last long — as long as Amit 
is on the top,,.will the flash 
22 and fury of trie Zeenat-Amit 


affair, as it is alleged, last. 
Many a romance has ended 
this way, the kick-off to its 
fury being the professional 
success of the stars ! To add 
to Jaya’s misery, her 
mamma-in-law, who was 
never loving in the first 
place, has found an edge in 
the arg^ent, to keep driv¬ 
ing a bigger wedge between 
the two! While Jaya had 
wanted to keep Amit 
grounded to her with her 
second coming baby, now 
she is having problems even 
getting him back home! 

And it is happening in a 
wave. All the overnight- 
married couples, of the un¬ 
forgettable year of 1973, 
are having trouble with 
their marriages. The Raa- 
khee-Gulzar marriage 

which is drifting apart, 
showed definite signs of 
deterioration when on her 
birthday, a sad-looking 
Raakhee stayed at her 
mother's home, nursing her 
sick baby, while Gulzar did 
riot so much as ring her up 
to wish her! And the 
Rajesh-Dimple setup, though 
not so serious, is not so 
happy either. Disappointed 
that the second baby was 
not the son he had wanted 
the male chauvinist Rajesh 
just upped and left with 

Miss Aman to far off Geneva 
for a long, long spell of 
shooting. Folks say he even 
took the congratulationa 


tion and lands on her feet 
And that Rajesh comes home 
in one piece — knowing 
with whom he has gone! 

Moushuroi was giggling with 
obvious relish, over the 
disturbed upset phone-call 
from Dimple, asking her 
why she gave comments 
about Rajesh to the press, 
which made him out to be a 
real womaniser. But Mou- 
shumi added. Dimple was 
not so sore at her; she was 
curious to know who the 
girl was, whom Rajesh had 
slapped on the behind. Mou- 
shumi said, he not only 
slapped the girl's behind in 
admiration, but also pointed 
to her front! And ^ girl 
was Rekha ! ^at serves 
Rajesh right, for being such 
a womaniser, he's got two 
daughters now. in the hope 
of getting a son ! 

What is newcomer Mala 
Jaggi’s real status ? Married 
or single ? She lives in a 
flat belonging to a man who 
is supposed to be working 
in an airline, and doesn't 
want the news that she is 
married to him, be a widely 
known fact. Says it ml^t 
come in the way of her 
newly-budding career. The 
marriage? Or the mysteiy 
behind why she had to 
(forced) live with this man 
and his parents like a bahu? 

Talking of states, what is 
character-actor Dheeraj's 
real state ? Neither married 
nor single, but dei>endent 
on a f1&, dark lady in a 
high position. Wouldn't like 
to use the word, but poor 
Dheeraj confess^ to being 
totally helpless when he fell 
into this horrid predica¬ 
ment ! It was the case 
“for want of a nail, the shoe 

was lost_’’ But Dheeraj 

has lost almost everything 
to this muddlesome condv 
tion he is in! His career or 
the one hand and his pres 
tige on the other! 


Shaped so 
heautifiilly 


Sheetal wasn’t at home the first time. The 
second tiy half an hour later was a little better 
— she was at home but not quite ready to come 
out to the front room, her sister said. Ten 
minutes later Sheetal breezed in and said ‘hi’ 
and dumped herself into a chair. “I’m so fagged 
out. I left the place early morning and went to 
Thana for my driving test. After waiting for 
hours, the man asked me to come back tomorrow 
again for my test!” 

When her li'l flat is in Bandra what was 
she doing in a place like Thana which is miles 
and miles away ? I mean driving tests could be 
taken somewhere nearer than that. 

“Yah, I know. When I was staying in Thana I 
went and registered myself there. Once 1 start¬ 
ed with ‘Badhti Ka Naam Dadhi’, I had no time 
to go for my test though I knew driving. So 
now, within this period of no work I thought I 
should get down to getting myself a licence.” 

How come this period of no work when 
you started out as Kishore Kumar’s heroine? 

"While 'Badhti Ka Naam Dadhi’ was under 
production, I got offers and offers all of which 
1 had to turn down because Kishore Kumar told 
me to. I rejected something like 54 good offers ! 
I thought after the film was releas^, I’d start 
.signing films again. But then I waited and 
waited and found nothing cdming my way ! 

“At this point, some people asked me to 
turn a vamp. 1 didn’t want to because after all 
I had starts out as the leading lady of ‘Badhti 
Ka Naam Dadhi’. Last week I suddenly decided 
that to become a vamp was tietter than to .sit 
at home. And believe it or not, I signed six 
films in just one week, all good set-ups 1” 

Does all this mean that you regret having 
done ‘Badhti Ka Naam Dadhi ’? 

"The film, I agree, wa.® horrible. And what 
wa.s bad was the numlier of films I had to reject. 
But working in the film wasn’t something 1 
regret For one, the money I was given was good 
enough to keep me financially sound for the 
whole year. Then it was a good break for me 
because at least I had a start as a heroine 
opposite Kishore Kumar. While working in it. 1 
got ‘maharani’ treatment. I ordered all foreign 
make-up, ordered any clothes I wanted — I was 
treated very well as a leading lady and it was 
good while it lasted. 

How about Kishore Kumar ? Outside he’s 
well known for his eccentricities. There are 
stories that girls don’t feel safe working with 
him. What is your personal opinion about the 
film industry’s mad genius ?? 

"Actually when he first, sent a man to my 
place and caUed me, my sister and I went to his 
house feeling uncoanfortable. We’d heard so 
mudi about him that we walked in carefully 
watching our steps, because we were scared of 
trap doors and other things! But once we met 
him, he told me very businesslike that he was 
tnalrii^ a film in which he’d like me to work as 
his heroine. I agreed at once and started 
shooting soon after! 

"With me I've alwajfs ftaind Kishore Kumar 


very serious. I think I’m even scared of him! 

The relationship between him and me was 
throughout like a student-principal one !” 

At no .stage did you feel the drastic age 
difference ? 

“If you come to the age, I think I should’ve 
been opposite his son! Actually, it’s because of 
the age difference that the duets that were to 
have been picturised with Kishore-ji and me 
were scrapped completely.” 

How do you feel about this new vamp idea 
of yours ? 

“I think it's fine. These days actually you 
find even leading ladies doing such roles. I 
think there’s a lot of scope for a young vamp. 
Hindu is good of course but she belongs to a 
different generation. If you need a vamp in a 
story with Rishi Kapoor and Neetu, there is no 
young vamp you can casi. 1 think that’s why 
1 have good chance of doing well a.s a vamp.” 

Young, she is definitely very fond of short 
mini dresses. Sheetal is figure-conscious (she 
was munching apples throughout the meeting), 
though .she thinks that maintaining it i.s a big 
pain. But I feel that the battle is worth it, 
especially when Sheetal is shaped .so beautifully. 

In fact, wasn’t it this same bexiy which w’on 
her a beauty contest when .she was Margaret 
.lames ? 

"Oh yes! Margaret James was a lucky 
name for me. I won a beauty contest and got 
very good modelling assignments with that 
name. I changed my name myself when I start¬ 
ed thinking of a film career." In fact the name 
‘Sheetal’ was my idea. It mean.s cool and calm. 

.-\nd that’s just the sort of person 1 am !” 

Be.sides ‘Badhti Ka .Naam Dadhi’, weren’t 
you seen in a few shots of ‘Heera Panna’? 

‘Yes, in fact my little role a.s Raakhee's 
room mate wras so well noticed that even on the 
roads, I was recognised more for that than for 
my ‘Badhti Ka Naam Dadhi’ role. After ‘Heera 
Panna’, Dev Anand offered me a role in Ishk, 
Ishk, Ishk’ (the one Shabana Azmi did). I had 
to turn it down — it was one of the 54 assign¬ 
ments I turned down. Dev Anand has told me 
that he will give me a gocxl role in one of his 
films. Never mind if I lost those 54 films. I 
intend getting every one of them back !” 

With that, Sheetal suddenly jumped up and 
said, ‘You haven’t seen my house', and took me 
on a conducted tour of her cute flat which she 
shares with her sister. 'The two seem very 
plucky girls, living in a flat all by themsselves: 
in a secluded and lonely locality. Sheetal 
couldn’t care a damn for being fri^tened. 

“Scared ? My sister and I go for walks at 
night in our night dress!” she ended very 
tou^ly! With a girl that self-assured, I pity 
any guy who gets fre^ ideas about Sheetal — 

I’m sure she’s quite capable of physically 
making mince meat of him! 

N. BHARATHL 23 






WRITINGS ON THE WALL 





ARIES (March 21 — April 20) This week 
social activities will keep you refreshed and 
happy. A sudden change of fortune for the 
better in your office indicated alter lOlh. 

I Some problems concerning your health are likely to be solved. 
Girls, you are going to mnerit property. Bachelors, help from 
' friends indicated. Ladies, relatives will prove helpful to you, 
TAURUS (April 21 — May 20) Present 
pattern of your work is going to be changed. 
In service, abundant energy and good 
judgement will help you to tackle a challeng¬ 
ing assignment on l-iiday. Businessmen, an associate may 
come forward to help you on Saturday. Professionals, money 
will come in throughout the week. Girls, exciting days lie 
ahead. Ladies, life will be quite pleasant. 

GEMINI (May 21 — June 20) This is the 
time fur you to develop greater skill and 
efficiency in your work. This week an 
ambition of yours may be fulfilled. Govern¬ 
mental authorities may come to your help. Businessmen, 
your tax problem is likely to be solved soon. Girls, you may 
have to face opposition at home. Ladies, your health will 
stand in the way of your success. 

CANCER (June 21 — July 21) Mental sick¬ 
ness may lead to physical ailments. In ser¬ 
vice. control your emotions. Certain official 
instructions may make you nervous for the 
time being. Businessmen, your business condition will 
improve this week. Professionals, you may get providential 
help on Thursday and with that you may overcome your 
difficulties. 




LEO (July 22 — August 21) This week you 
and your wife will become the topic of dis¬ 
cussion in your family. Elders in your family 
will be glad at your success In service, you 
may expect a raise. Businessmen, a stroke of luck (financial) 
Will make you happy. Girls, be careful about love affairs. 
Ladies, guard against scandals. Bachelors, travel for you. 

VIRGO (August 22 — September 22) Things 
will become tolerable from Tuesday. You 
will discover ways to resolve complicated 
matters. In service, seniors will go out of 
their way to promote you. Businessmen, you are going to 
achieve enormous success. Professionals, your fortune should 
Improve from Thursday. Girls, your marriage is going to be 
settled. Ladies, success of your son will bring happiness to 
you. 
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LIBRA (September 23 — October 22) This 
week you may quietly plan your future. In 
service, you may expect a little extra money. 
Businessmen, you are likely to be influenced 
against someone whose loyalty you have always been sure 
of. Professionals, a gift from your ^associates. Ladles,* social 
life seems to be very busy. Girls, certain news from your 
friend may make you enthusiastic. 

SCORPIO (October 23 — November 22) 
Someone around you In office may be rather 
noisy This is not the lime to be intolerant. 
By patience and calm you may remove a 
great deal of difficulty from your life Businessmen, your 
arrows will hit their mark this week. Professionals, money will 
come to you unexpectedly. Girls, you will meet your friend 
this week. 





% SAGITTARIUS (November 23—December 20) 

This week you can remove anything that 
stands in the way of perfect rapport with 
your dear and near ones. In service, you 
will have to face opposition BUvSinessmen. your plans will 
materiaLse on Friday. Professionals, financial condition will 
improve from Monday. Girls, success in examination indicated. 
^ CAPRICORN (December 21 » January 19) 
This IS not the time to express your opinions ‘ 
too smartly before seniors. Your emotions 
and harsh comments may jeopardise your 
personal interest Businessmen, this is a tncky period in your 
life. Professionals, where finances are concerned, do not 
let your impulse get the better of you. Girls, experiences 
regarding your friends mav not be happy, 

AQUARIUS (January 20 — February 18) 
In service, keep your temper under control. 
Over*confidecne In subordinates and asso¬ 
ciates may land you in trouble. Executives, 

... ^ _ Businessmen, finance is likely to be shy. 

Ladies, romance may influence youi personal life. Girls, you 
will find some difficulties in *love affairs. Bachelors, you will 
develop fascinating new interests this week. 

PISCES (February 19 — March 20) You will 
find this week that all your efforts and 
sacrifices have been worthwhile, in service, 
something which happened last month will 
Influence your judgement now. Businessmen, this is a 
week for you to adopt modern methods and ideas. Ladies, 
l^tirney to a hilly place indicated. Girls, your friends will come 
forward to keep their promises. 


travel for you. 
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THE 

PARADOXICAL 

DELTA 

It is a very queer place indeed, says 
Sumit Mitra, where fishes creep up trees 
and tidal waters cover sixty per cent of 
the land area for twelve hours a day. 
This muddy delta, which could have 
attracted the imagination of Jules Verne, 
is not a particularly congenial cradle for 
the growth and evolution of life. There 
are, for example, only 30 different species 
of indigenous plants in this vast tract, 
only 50 species of fishes in the rivers and 
creeks, and only 20 species of local birds. 
And all over the forest the dominating 
presence is that of the famous striped 
Bengal tiger, Panthera Tigris. 


EDITOR AVEEK SARKAR 










AZED CROSSWORD 

No. 137: 'WRONG NUMBER’ 

Each clue includes a one-word definition of the word 
required at the number where it stands but belongs as 
a whole to a word of the same length elsewhere. Method 
recommended is to find, after solving a clue, a definition 
of the solution in one of the other cfues to words of its 
length: this will show where the word is to go. 

ACROSS 

1 Polish noble's second farewell holding most of a 
flower ( 8 ) 

7 One of the Aegean resorts, we hear, about IV 4 miles 
long (4| 

lOThey're certainty not fine if done m tins (10) 

11 Seen round copper bird, tailless ( 6 ) 

12 End of listlessness nothing' Storm, hawk (6) 

14Gets stuck up? Girls won’t like such a male (A) 

18 A dry time and one s in'> Preposterous - take a 

little air (7) 

17 Shield which, if ruined with rust, could give us gaiters (5) 

18 Sadly ropy bird embraces love - it makes or»a 
foul-mouthed (9) 

20 Honours top airmen rounding segment of mountain, 
notice (9) 

23 Loveless fatty's round half rump to insinuate (5) 

24 Feeling strain of toil? Option, look, includes 
shandy's opening (7) 

27 Dad's on board—where it's good to take the air *7 (4) 

29 Process air set in fillets ( 6 ) 

30tnability to determine choice*? The trouble (universal) 
with a bachelor - reverse it ( 6 ) 

31 Additional unusual pay afte*- work intended to stop 
complaints ( 10 ) 

32 Handle clumsily no longer or MG goes wrong (4) 

33Dandelion birds, we hear. gazy. shifting (8) . 

DOWN 

1 Refrain joining society-follow at a distance (4) 

2 Punishment for menace, term with reformatory 
treatment ( 10 ) 

3 Wish, of old, reversing first two ingredients of 
poisoner*? ( 6 ) 

4 What gives protection for thr fungus? Manure does (5) 

5 Part of fly page to chaff King's garment a con!"? (9) 

6 Wild-cats, old, Hecates when cross (7) 

7 Hill-dwellers on it very little of smooth is seen (4) 

8 Snake in a tea-bush, half rained in ( 6 ) 

9 First class head pass ( 8 ) 

13 Look' Inn recesses in a chamberthat's used byorganist(IO) 
15Kept by Torriiny after discharge? Famed colonel 

raised thanks (9) 

16 Ripping off corsets as styles change*? ( 8 ) 



with zeal (7) 

21 Shifty lot eyes inward aspect reveals spongy ad/unct ib) 

22 Took part m streaks, skinned*? (6) 

25 End of castigation and what that may mean for this 

26 III’ Hospital branch here, notice (4) 

28 Workers of violence repelled- a pleasing strain (4) 

AZED No. 135: Solution and notes 
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ACROSS 

7, Ej Fast Torn Brown s 
Schooldays 10, quarftl- 
render 14. lap enfo<d 
16. 'Swanec Ribber , 

20. (oarr-iflK anag round 1 
A I't 23. Sir Ba.s«l S 
3ti. n misplaced »n keen & 
lit 31, ane in the rent, 

33, E E C in Irosl 

DOWN 

1, Rea Indian language. 

7. Sarriuel Berkett olav cf 
chess 13,anag m Bess 
vauqhi with one s trousers 
down 15.q rape tree, 

19 . »ow irev ) -0 anay nf 
cricket nets, 25. pa ^anag 

Prizewinners appear with 
Everyman Crossword in 
7 ne Observer 


^UPQQ by HARRY 
WliCOO GOLOMBEK 
Position No. 5 



Continuation of Position No. 3 

This was the finish of a game played at 
Vittel in 1973 between Dussol and Huquet - 
1r2k2r. 1B3pbp: 1q1ppp2. 1Kt6. 
ktP2P3.6Q2. P1P2PPP.P3R1K1 
White won by 1 . P~K5. BPxP, if 1 
RxB:2 QxRi 

2. B-B6ch. K-K2. 3. K1 x P. KxKt. 

4. QR-Qlch, K-B2. 5. OxPeh. resigns 

Because of 5 , K x B. 6 Q-- Q7 mate 

White M, Steen Black W Browne 
Sicilian Defence 

I. P~K4 P-QB4. 2. Kt-K63. P-Q3. 

3. P-04. PxP. 4. KtxP. Kt~KB3 

5. Kt-QB3. P-OR3. 6, B-KKt5. OKt-Q2, 

7. 'B-QB4 P-K3, 8. 0-0, P- R3. 
9. BxKt, K?xB. 10. B-Kt3. P-QKt3. this 
looks rather odd here and more natural 
seems 10 . P-QKt4 

II. P-B4, B-Kt2; 12. Q-Q3, B-K2. 
13. KtxP. a tine positional and rntuitivr 
sacrifice that shows an excetlent under¬ 
standing of the possibilities. 

13.PxKt; 14. BxP. P-QKt4; prepar- 

ing to piny O- Kt3 ch and thus give the King 
a flight square on Q1. 


15. P'-K5. 0-Kt3ch 16. K-Rl, PxP 
17. 0-Kt6ch. K-Q1, 16 Q-B7. Q-B4. 

19. P X P. B X P ch a desperate throw that 
nearly comes off 

20. KxB. R~KB1 21. OR-Ql ch. K-B2, 

22 OxP. R-KKn. 23 PxKt. RxQch 
24. PxR. B-Q3. 25. R *B7ch. K-B3. 
26. B-05ch. K-Kt3, 27. BxR Q- KUch. 
26. K-R1, B-K4. 29, P-K14. P-QR4 it 
29 , BxKt. 30 R-Q6mate 

30. R-Kt7ch K-B3, 31. P-Kt9-Q. QxQ, 
32. R — Kta dis ch resigns 




















Raymond writes ^ 
the headline for an Editor 


A single-breasted 
jacket with 2 
buttons and rolled | 
lapels IS virtually 
editorial policy J 
this year ■% 


According to unusually ‘ 
reliable sources, double 
stitching (as t 
on lapels) is "m." 



Mustard shirt corresponds 
► fashionably with a 
maroon tie and suhife 
check suit OhviOLislv 
the work of a very Specal 
Correspondonl 









WRITINGS ON 
THE WALL 

PARITOSH SEN 

Since antiquity mar. has left his impressions 
on the wall, be it a cave, or one built by him¬ 
self. The pre-historic caves found in the 
Sahara, Rhodesia, .Mtamira and Lascaux date 
back ten to fifty thousand years. Some have 
lately lieen discovered in our country too 
although, their antiquity in terms of pre¬ 
history, is still to receive worldwide accept¬ 
ance Why has man felt this irresistible urge 
to record his feelings on the wall? Was he 
driven by an impulse to document, to worship. 

Or were they instinctive expressions of an 
artist’s sensibility? Whatever the motivation, 



‘a common element seems to bind them 
together, that is, their function was to 
represent. 

The modern expression “Graffiti” (derived 
from graffito), originally meant drawing or 
writing (in pictographs) something by 
scratching on the wall with a hard and sharp 
implement. Their contents changed from age 
to age, from society to society and consisted of 
scenes of hunting, war and peace, thirst and 
hunger and all other activities that concerned 
man’s survival. Today buckets of paint and 
large fiat brushes, even spray bombs, have 
replaced the primitive tools. Contemporary 
reality is a far cry from that of the earlier times. 
What purpose do graffiti serve today, not 
only in (jur country, but elsewhere in the 
world 7 I shall come to it later Today’s 
graffiti cover large wall spaces and are deli¬ 
berately meant not to last; one message 
replaces another as rapidly as the occasion 
demands. It addresses itself to a vast audience 
and is entirely an open air activity. 

In the Western countries laws were en¬ 
acted, and enforced, against defacement of walls. 
As far as I am aware, such a law does not exist 
in our country. Even if such a law did exist, 
it would be observed more in the breach, be- 
6 cause, the present-day ethos of our society do 


not have the same kind of inhibitions about 
private property as the western world. I, for 
one, feel that the use of such walls for political 
purposes, is probably the best use they can be 
put to. Most property owners are ready to jump 
at financial gain by letting them out for advertis¬ 
ing purposes. These advertisements offend my 
values of visual hygiene much more than the 
political slogams and pictures which have a 
social significance. I am sure that, large sec¬ 
tions of our society will overlook (even sanction 
their illegal use) questions of ethics and 
visual hygiene and find such questions irrele¬ 
vant in today’s context. 

Let us have a look at its place in a 
dynamic social order. Graffiti are fast developing 
into an important means of communication to 
bring about social change. This is true of both 
developing and developed societies. They are 
increasingly being used all over the world to pro¬ 
test against the dominant culture and its power 
structure. In most backward countries where 
the media generally are not available to the 
oppressed and the rebel, they are becoming an 
effective medium to awaken the masses from 
their traditional lethargy, to make the dis¬ 
inherited aware of their rights to jarticipate, 
as subjects,' in the development of their country 
Its possibilities as a sharp-edged educational 






















weapon is too obvious to be missed by political 
parties. The platform, of course, remains the 
most effective and major means of political com¬ 
munication. But it needs a lot of money and 
organisation to arrange a public meeting and 
in many societies such open concourses, in any 
case, are not permitted. Communication by 
graffiti, however, only needs a brush and lime 
and a bit of nerve. Today politics is dominated 
by the voung and there is no lack of ner\'e 
either. So their extensive use, specially in our 
countr^'.By their proper use people can be made 
to come to a new awareness of selfhood and 
be made to look critically at the social situation 
in which they find themselves. They can be 
made to take the initiative in acting to trans¬ 
form the society that has deprived' them this 
opportunity of participation. Such education, 
more often than not, runs the risk of being 
dubbed as subversive depending upon who is 
ruling a country. In countries where the exist¬ 
ing educational system is a major instrument 
for the maintenance of a "culture of silence” 
of the dispossessed, education and information, 
through writings on the wall, can be the most 
economic, quick and direct way to achieve 
the desired results. 

Will the art of graffiti be commercialised 
to the extent, for example, the art of posters 


or hoarding is ? I hope not. But its possibilities 
to attract first-rate professional talents by pour¬ 
ing large funds by the political parties cannot 
be excluded. In fact minor poets, writers and 
artists were used during the last few general 
elections in our country. There are signs that 
better talents will be harnessed in future. 

Graffiti, by their very nature, are and will 
remain some kind of People's Art, in which 
everyone can participate, where each person 
can enjoy the absolute freedom to express him¬ 
self — to say what is in contradiction with life 
in an existing social order. 1 believe, that the 
wall posters ‘Talzupao”, (which is actually 
another form of Grafhtj with the added advant¬ 
age of changing tht'm daily), in China, during 
the Cultural Revolution became a keen weapon 
in the hands of the masses. It not only gave 
everyone a chance to express his opinion but 
were also seen (by impartial foreign observers) 
to have attracted large groups forming in front 
of and commenting ujxin them. It became an 
effective communication w'eapon in contribut¬ 
ing people’s iKiwer at the base of society. Even 
ihe revolutionary organ.s were ojjen to censure 
It enabled the Chinese ma.sses to recover the 
initiative vis-a-vis the bureaucratic machinery. 
Shopowners, watch repairers, shoemakers, m 
fact everyone, who failed to render the serv’ices 
exyiected of them, w'cre subjected to severe 
public criticism by sticking such posters on 





violent dlelorllon of figures: simple but forceful. 


their shop front. In short, the wall belonged to ghetto somewhere in the grape countries of 
the people. This, of course, must not be con- California. This was done purely at the 
fused with creative freedom for the individual initiative of the local community and without 
artist. fxny governmental help, The social value of 

What scope do graffiti offer to develop such an environmental change from sickening 

people’s artistic talents ? Many {wtential artLsts drabness to colourful art can hardly be mini¬ 
waste them in so-called commercial art. We all mi.sed. Besides, we all live in troubled times, 
know how thousands of very sensitive children Without being dogmatic I can say that dis- 
who give early proof of their potentialities are siitisfaction and discontent, far from being 
later sacrificed like goats on the altars of inimical to the arts, have often been their 
industrial experience. One of the most tragic tutelary genius. 

injustices of our industrial civilization is that Can graffiti be a major art like murals? 

the natural sensibility of men which in other Can it be a heightened aesthetic experience ? 
ages found an outlet in basic crafts is now Can it teach us to look at the visible world in 
almost completely suppressed, or find a pathet- a different way from the one we are used to ? 
tic 6utlet in some trivial hobby. Every time I Such considerations can only be incidental — 
watch, wdth wonder, the extraordinary com- its main purpose being limited to social and 
petence with which some of the cinema hoard- ixilitical education. 

ing painters in our country execute their work, Graffiti can either consist only of writing 
I cannot help feeling that, in a society with or it can be a combination of both writing and 
greater opportunities for mass creativity, images. Let us first consider its calligraphic 
their talents would have' flowered into fine asjiect. Much of these writings, especially 
painterly qualities. Imagine the magnitude of those which conform to printing types, tend to 
this flowering if our society would have en- look laboured. Others can be quite inventive 
couraged them with money and materials to and can manifest an excellent sense of form, 
give free play to their imagination on the city ■ design and spontaneity. Some of the letterings 
walls. Recently, I saw in an American maga- with a free-flowdng rhythmic bar on top con- 
zine reproductions of such use of community trusted with rigid ones display an excellent 
8 walls by local painters living in a .seii.se of linear harmony wdh due attention 



given to the dominant focal point in its relation 
to the subordinate ones. Calligraphy is strong 
and betrays a good sense of proportion of the 
ascending'and descending strokes (in their 
thinness and thickness), a characteristic of pen 
writing which is quite successfully adapted to 
that of the brush. The overall effect, although 
decorative, brings out the message clearly and 
is pleasing to the eye. Unlike the Roman 
Alphabet which has a base, the North Indian 
characters derived from Sanskrit hang from a 
horizontal bar. This bar is a very vital element 
in holding them together It alsf) helps easy 
reading and makes the overall visual effect more 
satisfying. Tliese strong bars on top and the 
vertical strokes combined with the curves, can 
give the letters considerable structural strength 
and ])ower, vaguely remini.'^cent of the w'orks 
of the Amerii'an Abstiact. E\i;^essioiust painter 
Franz Kline or the French painter, Soulage. 
Such stnjng black calligraphy again.<t a stark 
wliite background can Ik* (luite tricky if the* 
distributii)n of black vis-a-vis the white V)oth in 
and outside tlie letters, are not perfectly 
balanced — a factor which is major pre¬ 
occupation f»r the professional Calligraphers 
and Ty]»e Designers Sometimes, however, a 
printing tvpe. if judiciously suix*nmpose(l ran 
create a telling effect if combined witli .suitable 
illustration. D mner-likr* slogans (’utting across 
a mass of figures ilominated by curves, in un- 
obtrusivx* blic.k Une^ against white back¬ 


grounds, can make them good examples of 
fusion of a freely drawn imagery with a 
mechanical type and making perfect communU 
cation as well. 

Although graffiti in the form under discus¬ 
sion are an adult art expression, an occasional 
example of child art gives them a welcome varia¬ 
tion. The unconscious violent distortion of the 
figures, the totally flat treatment of the subject 
and the perfect integration of the lettering into 
the overall design, although disarmingly 
simple, often l)ecomes quite forceful in its 
expression. The division of space in parallel 
panels and the unconsciou.s sophistication of 
the drip paiT<ts make considerable pictorial 
impact raising it to quite an aesthetic* experi¬ 
ence. Not many graffiti are of such quality. 
There are those which bear the touch of half- 
baked professional artists and w’hich are quite 
j)?et(*ntious, even boring. Letterings are un¬ 
interesting, both in terms of their anatomy and 
calligrajiby They are (duttered up, often 
illegible. Ttie treatment of the image is fussy 
making it look more like an enlarged book 
cover. 

A's a jiainter I am. liowever, often struck 
by the textural and tonal effect of some of the 
wo^k.'^ on the w'all. caused by the weather. Tne 
loud tones <jf the colour:--, the uninteresting 
literary ((uiteni prirtialiy washed, and. made 
mellowed by the ram. create an effect which 
would he the envy rtf nianv a ln>t-rate pamter. 

Banner-like slogans cutting across a mass of figurea. 





Delightful drawing and witty caption. 


I, for one, never fail to stop in front of such slogans, mark an extraordinary economy of 
an effect and study its subtle tones and colour lines and brevity of expression. Yet no less 
relationship, and textural effects which would extraordinary' in its impact upon the viewer, 
be quite difficult to achieve by a conscious The calligraphy in the lettering, ( p. 5 ) in 
effort. Oui, shows remarkable sureness and finality. 

How do political graffiti done elsewhere in Of course, almost each of these French artists, 
the world compare with the ones done here ? many of whom were from Ecole Des Beaux Arts, 
I reproduce here one or two from the huhdrods was motivated by the following: (1) that he 
that were executed on the walls of Paris when dc>es not occupy a unique position in society; 
France had the traumatic experience of the (2) he is not set apart from the rest of the 
popular revolt in May-June 19G8. Their designs workers; and (3) that he is at grips with 
suggest that they have been adapted from historical reality. These are strong motivations, 
posters. The apparently simple, sometimes And that these graffiti can lead to magnificent 
abstract, imagery, the bold lettering, the crisp results are too obvious judging from their com- 


Hanglng from a horlzonlat bar. 






municative power. 


Can graffiti take the form of murals ? Of 
course, they can. After all they are painted on 
large wall surfaces and can be viewed from a 
distance. A look at some of the works of the 
Black Panther and the campus youth move¬ 
ments in the U.S.A. woulil prove my assertion. 
The one reproduced ( p.5 ) is unmistakably 
.structured as a mural in the sense that a 
complete story is told in one picture surface, 
in different perspectives, at different levels, but 
all integrated into one homogeneous whole. An 
element of comic strip has been added to it too 
and. this gives it a popular visual appeal 
both in relation to the strong and vivid colour.s, 
and the dis})Osition of the figures and its literary 
content. 

Most graffiti are done in a very serious 
vein. Why can’t we (X’casionally laugh at our- 
■selves ? Must we always reserve our sense of 
humour for the lavatory walks? A J(x>k at the 
delightful drawing and tlie vtMv witty caption 
"Kid’s Lib” explains what I mean. 

Finally, a word about the artistic evaluation 
of graffiti. Do gratfiti fall into any of the 
ai’ccpted categories of jiumting ? — the main- 
.stream of art, folk art. child art. or naive art? 
Personally, 1 am of the opinion that, in spite 
of exceplion.s, most of these wall painters are 
adult Sunday painters, or art school students, 
exhibiting certain innocence, charm, .senti¬ 
mentality and uncontrolled spontaneity, thereby, 
continuing and enriching an art of childhoiid. 
Which willy-nilly make it belong to the realm 
of naive art. Here we must get rid of the pre¬ 
conception that naivete is always creative in 
iLself. The act of seeing counts for as little 
with them as in children’s paintings because, 
we see a kind of representation quite distinct 
from the real. This is tme of folk art too. But 
folk art has its traditions, no less strict than 
those of academic art. Often, too, it is the 
language of one particular artist and addre.ssed 
to a special public. Whereas, graffiti address 
themselves to all and sundry. Because of their 
topicality, their ever changing literary' and 
social content, their specific function graffiti 
are li^fely to remain, for quite some time to 
come, a minor Pop Art. They are not meant to 
be anything more. 

COLOUR AND B/W PIX PARITOSH’sEN 


A WINNER torrMtimM affords no useful 
discard in the hand opposite, but it may be 
hard for the opponents to recognise this 
The declarer, m takirtg this discard, should 
consider whether he can give the defenders 
a wrong impression. 

In a pairs contest you are playing this 
hand in Six Spades* 


$ 


A J83 
Q J 2 
A7 

K J6 3 


0 6 led 


N 

W E 
S 


♦ KQ 10 762 
V A MO 8 
4 

♦s 2 

You draw trumps in two rounds, West 
discarding a diamond The club guess will 
be decisive, but before leadino this suit you 
should not neglect to cash the hearts On 
the fourth heart you discard a diamond 
from dummy' 

The purpose of this odd-looKing play is 
to make West think you are 6-4-?'1 Thus 
when you lead a club he will be poised to go 
up with the Ace. to stop the overtnek If he 
plays low without a flicker it wilt be psycho¬ 
logically right to finesse the Jack. The 
whole scheme, admittedly, depends on 
West being the sort of player who keeps 
track of what is happening 

The next deal was played by Patrick 
Jourdam. again at duplicate 


Dealer East Love all 
J9432 
\ ' A 7 5 
, A 5 3 

♦e 

N 

'.'08? 

♦ k 10 4 


5 


m 

9 

m 

z 

o 

m 

9 

m 


9 
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SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

24 ^ 34 ^ 

44 No No No 

West led ♦Q and East won with the Ace 
South ruffed the club return in dummy and 
took two rounds ot trumps, on which East 
discarded a club and a heart 

East was marked with C K as part ot his 
opening bid. so declarer could count on 
one loser only in this suit There are ten 
tricks in sight, therefore Can you see any 
role for the King of clubs m the quest for 
an overtnek"’ 

Jourdam continued with discarding 
a diamond from dummy He led , 8 to the 
Ace, played a diamond back and dropped 
the Queen when East went in with the Kmg. 
This persuaded East to lead a heart, a right 
guess yielding the eleventh tnck. 



TME PORTRAIT of a Seigeant of Light 
Horse by George Lambert (1873-1930) is 
one of three notable Australian paintings 
reproduced on high-value stamps to re 
place the 1966 issue featunng Pacific 
explorers Australia has-just celebrated its 
first National Stamp Week and Australian 
stamps are enjoying an unprecedented 
popularity The Post Office philatelic 
bureau in Melbourne, which deals with 
over 200 orders daily, publishes a useful 
quarterly bulletin, obtainable free from 
Philatelic Mailing List. PO Box 259. South 
Melbourne, Victoria 3205. Australia. 
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Food from 
waste 


We have a tendency to throw away the peels, 
seeds and cores of most fruits and vegetables. 
Very often, these contain more nutrients than 
the actual fruits or vegetables eaten by us 

Take for example, the skin of the ripe 
banana or potato. Soaked in water for two to 
five minutes to .soften it slightly, it can be 
rubbed on the face and neck to soften skin. 
Wash off with w'arm water and pat dry. 

Scrubbed clean, the peels of potatoes, 
doodhi and raw banana, to cite a few examples, 
can Ik; lightly sauteed in oil and ground into 
a chutney with a little grated coconut, fried 
dal, coriander leaves, chillies, imli and salt. It 
i.s important not to waste the.se peels as they 
contain vitamins, iron and other valuable 
nutrient.s 

Even the seeds of various fruits should not 
be wasted. For example, the tender seeds of 
doodhi, red pumpkin, ridge gourd and cucumber 
can be cut with the vegetables and cooked. 
Seeds that are already mature, can be washed, 
<lried, peeled and stored in air tight containers 
to be u.sed in kheers, halwas and other sweets. 
The seeds of the tender mangoes are always 
retainefl when making pickles as they are 
supposed to aid digestion. The seeds of peaches 
and apricots can be shelled and the badam-like 
kernel can be eaten. 

W’hy go to so much bother, you may a.sK. 
The answers are simple enough. One is the pro- 
12 hibltlve cost of dry fruits and nuts these days. 


And these seeds add the necessary crunch to 
halwas and the like at a reasonable cost. But 
more important, research has shown that these 
kernels actually contain more proteins than a 
lot of the more expensive nuts. For example, 
the lowly watemelon seeds contain more 
proteins and fat than almonds, but at the same 
time taste like almonds. While the cost ol 
almonds is prohibitive, the watermelon seeds 
cost next to nothing. By washing and drying 
them, then tapping th(‘m lightly with a hammer, 
the kernels can be removed and used instead 
of badam in dishes like badam sherbet and 
kheer, badam halwa, etc., by grinding them to 
a paste with a little cold milk. 

Other waste products like the white por¬ 
tion of the watermelon, normally discarded, 
can be cooked like lurai or doodhi, or even 
made into halwa and other sweets. The ix»ds of 
peas can be cooked into a delicious curry by 
removing (he film underneath the pod. They 
can be ground into a paste, fried like koftas 
and cooked in gravy. These have been proved 
to be valuable sources of nourishment. 

Another in.stance of waste. Every kilogiam 
of cauliflower contains 300 to 400 grants of 
leaves These leaves contain ynure citanun C than 
the flower. The leave.s are crisp like celery and 
can be used in curry, sambar. salad and the like. 
This goes for turnip and carrot leaves 'oo The 
stem of the cauliflower too can be used m 

bhaiiias and eurries. 

Wheat flour is normally sifted io^g^ 
atta to make poories and chappatis. Tins is 
wrong, a.s the leftover bran contains not only 
an assorted number of vitamin.s but i.s a valu¬ 
able source of roughage. Roughage in the body 
i.s essential to avoid constipation. As you 
know, constipation can lead to all .sorts of 
lems like acne, weight gain, sluggishness, head¬ 
ache and even serious disorders. Bran bread, 
served in the morning, will be a source of health 
to the family. Mix two cups each of mida and 
atta one cup mashed ripe bananas (high source 
of vitamin C), half a cup of milk soured with 
half a teaspoonful of vinegar, half a cup of 
cream of malai (optional), half a cup ol raisins 
(to aid dige.stion), 4 tablespoonfuls of oil, one 
tsp. baking powder, half a tsp. baking soda, one 
level teaspoon .salt and slightly more than hau 
a cup thick jaggery syrup (contains iron). Add 
two well beaten eggs (protein) and mix well. 
Lightly grease a loaf tin, pour butter in and 
hake m a inedium oven till a knife inserted in 
the centre comes out clean. Cool, remove from 
pan and serve each slice with a pat of home¬ 
made butter (e.ssential, as it delays wrinkles). 
Can be steamed in a pressure cooker instead of 
being baked. Substitute one cup grated carrots 
for bananas (high percentage of vitamin A). 

Similarly, a spoilt coconut should not be 
thrown away. Use the water as a mask for the 
face and neck, then wash off. Cleans 
beautifully. The spoilt white part can be 
ground and boiled to obtain coconut oil that 
will helT» hair grow thick and glof^ay. 












ROBERT VACHA 



However, everything will t)t‘ calculatefl 
according to needs we disco\-er ,tt pr;ii tice To¬ 
morrow we’ll have routes marked out and the 
day after ycju can start youi' practice. 1 must 
warn you you’ll probably have to fly at lea.-it 
twice or three times a day until Group Captain 
Sinclair con.sidgrs you’re that you can 

hit a bee’s knee even in the foulest weather oi 
at night. The real strike’s going to have to be 
in daylight and the weather may be terrible — 
it’s a factor we have to take into consideration 
because, as you know, the Maverick’s depen¬ 
dent on reasonable visibility.’ 

‘We’re already quite like bats, sir,’ Kelly 
grinned. We’ll get the kits right there, bang 
on the no.se, don’t you wori y ’ 

‘Will there be any opposition Hazlewoorl 
asked, ‘things like Mig 27s or SAM Vs?' 

'Not so far as we know. As I said, this 
is going to be a surprise, a pre-emptive strike. 
There may be a couple of helicopters on security 
duties hovering over the site, but we’ll know 
more later. Your job's ju.st to fly there, hit the 
target with all your missiles, each aircraft at 
one minute intervals, and speed off to ba.se 
again on a route we’ll work out in the next 
few days.' 

1 can’t see that we need three aircraft to 
bla.sl such a target, sir,’ Farrell .said dubiously. 
'One should do the trick easily ’ 

‘Can’t take any risks that one aircraft will 
make dead sure. If one fails, we’re lumbered. 
Three should eliminate failure.' 

’Why ju.st one room?’ David questioned. 

‘You’ll be briefed on that in due course. 
For now, just concentrate o'i bombing just one 
room. It’ll be a helluva large room if it’s the 
one we think it’s going to be ’ 

Sinclair rose. ‘That’s all. chaps. Keniember, 
no yakking, not even amongst your.selve.s.’ 

Hazlewood led the teams out. David and 
Farrell hovered behind. ‘Sot* you in the me.s.s, 
dad ? We can have a swift half then go home 
to see Jo, break the bad nev.'s.' 

‘Sure.’ 



September 7. 1^)7‘1 

Drabble was waiting in my temporai v offit'e. 
‘Sills has ordered me back tonight,’ he announc¬ 
ed. ‘There are developments afoot, you know 
where. It looks as if we gue.ssed right first 
time.’ 

Great. Got a date and time ?' 

‘Give them a chance. No. .lust the place, 
but we can’t tell them here yet. I’ll ix; in 
touch.’ He put on his caj) and .saluted. Gooil 
luck, Bob. You’ll be keeping us jiosted, no 
doubt ?’ 

Sure.’ 

It w'as getting late, nearly .seven o’clock 
and time to meet David and his mates. The 
mess was crowded, but leaning against the bar 
were David and Gordon Farrell with their sn- 
evitable pint of beer, chatting desultorily. 
Kelly’s dark head, gleaming like wet tai. was 
bent eai neslly over Natalie’s brown curls. Over 
the beer David suggested we got to his home 
as soon as we could. 

‘I sent Jo a message to say we were here. 
Dad, and to expect you, .so she’ll have dinner 
ready. Mind if Barry and Natalie tag along ? 

We had them invited sometime ago.’ 

It might be a good idea for the girl to come 
along. It wou'd keep David and Barry from 
asking questions. We trooped into Kelly's 
battered Mercedes for the three-mile journey 
into Waldniel, a tiny village 'with a main 
street, a few shops, and a brand new housing 
c.state where David and Jo had found a ma.^^on- 
eite at a reasonable rent from normally rapa¬ 
cious German landlords. 

‘Jo's going to get a shock when she sees 
you in uniform. Dad.’ 

1 dug him in the ribs. Christ! I’d for¬ 
gotten. Turn back, Barry,’ I ordered Kelly. 

’My security’s slipping. Jo mustn’t see me in 
uniform or even gues.s that I’m not still work¬ 
ing for the Telegram.' 

Kelly turned back to the me.ss in a wild, 13 



skidding sweep which sent the two of us at 
the back squashing like sardines in a corner. 
At the pillared entrance to the mess he scream¬ 
ed to a halt. He’d seen too many thrillers. 
Natalie squealed in protest and thumped him. 
‘You great Irish ape, you’re not in your Phan¬ 
tom now, you know.’ 

He grinned devilishly at her. ‘Here y’re, 

sir.’ 

I changed quickly into the brand new 
SaviJe Row dark blue which Sills had somehow 
organised for me and went back to the car. 
Although 1 was sure Jo could be trusted, I 
wasn't going to have more questions flung at 
me about the imminent operation or my part 
in it. 

She gave me a big white smile. ‘Hello, 
Dad, on a story are you ?’ she greeted, kissing 
me on both cheeks. 

‘Sure. I thought I’d slip over from Bonn 
and see if the two of you were behaving.’ Over 
her slim shoulder I gave David a silent warn¬ 
ing and he met my eyes with understanding. 

‘That’s lovely. Are you going to be here 
for long ? How’s Mum and Elizabeth ?’ 

I gave hei- the latest intelligence from the 
home front and indicated, I’d have to be away 
after dinner. She stuck her lower lip out at me 
in mock disgust. ‘Can’t you make him stay. 
David ? We see him so rarely,’ she pleaded with 
her husband. 

‘Well, you know him. How’s me dinner 
then ?’ 

She looked up at the wall clock. ‘About an 
hour. Why don’t you take these two to the 
village pub and have a quick one ? I’ll be ready 
by the time you get back.’ 

Natalie turned up her pretty nose. “I’m 
not going to that hole. I’ll .stay and help you, 
Jo, and let these boozers.... ’ her hand flew to 
her mouth. ‘Oh, I’m sorry, I didn’t mean you, 
sir.’ 

‘Oh, I booze, too,’ I grinned. 

.She was blushing with awkward embarrass¬ 
ment. Obviously she had been briefed by Barry 
not to mention the uniform or anything else. 
Her ‘sir’ could be taken us a natural address to 
•in older man. I hoped .lo hadn’t noticed. 

Barry took my arm and led me through the 
00 ')r before Natalie could say any more, David 
coming close Ijehind. On the half-kilometre walk 
to the Gasthaus I took the opportunity of 
t iwarting any more questions from the two 
a.rmen. 

‘Can't you give us some idea of what it’s all 
about ?’ David a.sked. 

‘You know better than that,’ I sniped at 
him testily. ‘1 can’t treat you any differently 
from the others. All six of you will get briefed 
at the same time.’ 

, In the lights of the standard lamps as we 
approached the Zum Stiefel, I could see him 
biting his lower lip angrily. Kelly’s dark, 
swarthy face was set, gazing steadfastly in front. 

‘I’m not asking you to,’ David brought him- 
14 self to speak again. ‘I mean from the personal 


point of view •— whether your disappearance, 
which got such publicity in the pax)ers, and this 
job were connected. After all. Mum must be 
extremely worried. We were, too, you know, 
until Mum rang and told us you were safe.’ 

‘Your mother’s got nothing to be worried 
about. She knows I’m safe and temporarily 
back in the Army....' 

‘Put-up job — your disappearance, I mean?’ 
Kelly asked. 

‘Never mind the questions, you two. May¬ 
be when it’s all over and done with I’ll be able 
to explain more, but meantime your traps must 
be kept shut. And Jo’s not to be told anything, 
is that clear ? Nothing except that some of you 
have been detached for a while and are going 
to have to stay on the station for about three 
weeks on a special exercise. As for me, well, 
after tonight I won’t be seeing Jo, so she 
needn’t get curious. As far as she knows. I’ll 
either be back home with your mother or on a 
story in Bonn. She’s not to know 1 have any 
connection with your exercise. O.K.?’ 

‘Yeah, O.K.' Both men answered sintultan- 
eously. I wasn’t sure they hadn’t taken umb¬ 
ra^, but if they had it was gone before we had 
finished our beers. The radio, blaring away in 
one corner, made conversation difficult, anyway. 

‘Time to go back,’ David said, looking at his 
watch. At that precise moment the radio 
music stopped. An announcer was saying 
dramatically ... ‘Dieter Vogel, sjMicial com¬ 
missioner in the West-East trade talks, was 
found dead this afternoon in his London hotel 
room.’ By the inn door I stopped to hear some 
more. David pulled me by the arm. ‘Come on, 
father, we’re going to be late ’ 

‘Just want to hear this. Shh.’ 

‘ . .the police do not suspect foul play. It 

is officially believed that Herr Vogel committed 
suicide-’ 

Vogel, I remembered, was one of the top 
negotiators in the reunification talks in Weimar, 

I wondered if my department had had any part 
in his elimination, but shrugged the thought 
aside, though I wouldn’t have put it past Sills 
to exterminate each and eveiy negotiator on 
either side piecemeal. 

‘What was that about ?’ Kelly asked with¬ 
out much interest. 

‘Haven’t you learned any German yet, 
boy ?’ 

‘Can’t be bothered, sir. All the Jerry pilots 
in NATO speak English — American English, 
that is, so we don’t have to learn their lingo, do 
we, David ?’ 

‘Shame on both of you. You never know 
when you’ll need it. Anyway, it’s just Aat 
some German negotiator has committed suicide.’ 

‘Anything to da with those reunification 
talks you were writing about, Dad ?’ David was 
too close to home for comfort. I didn’t answer 
and he didn’t pursue the subject. 

‘Drunk the pub dry ?’ was Natalie’s greet¬ 
ing to her boy-friend. 

‘Natch. What else ? Beer’s there to be 




drunk, ain’t it?’ Kelly grinned down at her.' 

‘You ought to be ashamed of yourself, 
especially when you’re flying every day.’ 

‘Jesus! A man couldn't fly at all with you 
around, darlin’!’ Kelly wa.s boisterous. 

She gave him a punch in the belly with a 
little, clenched fist which he caught and held 
as it landed. ‘Real little tigress, ain't you !’ 

‘Marry her, Kelly,’ David said. ‘You can 
control her then, just like I’ve got Jo under my 
thumb.' He put a large hand round his wife’s 
neck, under her long dark curls, and pretended 
to squee 2 se. 

Over dinner, the two girls were told the 


flyers were to be kept on base for the next three 
weeks. Jo’s dark eyes fluttered. There was a 
silght mistiness covering them when she looked 
over at David and her .slim hand with its wide 
gold band round the marriage finger covered 
his large one possessively. ‘Oh, no, not again ! 
They keep taking you for all the dirty jobs. 
Why you again V 

‘'There are a tot of us on this, darling,’ he 
countered defen.sively. It’s just a sort of 
extended Q.R.A., that’s all . It’ll be some other 
lot next time, I expect.’ 

‘Some hope!’ Jo was derisive. 

It’s only for three weeks, Jo.’ Natalie said 
timidly. 15 



‘It’s all right for you!’ Jo turned on the 
young W.R.A.F., voice pitched high. You 11 
^ on the base and be able to see ^rry as 
usual, but I won’t be, seeing my David. 

Kelly scratched his black hair with a touch 
of embarrassment. 'Wrong, Jo, darlin. No birds 
on a Q.R.A.’ Very astutely, he had picked up 
David’s pretence of an extended quick reaction 
alert. ‘All strictly stag. Do you both good to 
pine for us for a bit. You’ll love us all the more’, 
after.’ 

‘Oooh, you!’ Natalie swung an arm across 
the small round table, but the Irishman was too 
quick for her. She toppled the empty Mosel 
bottle with her forearm instead. Somehow, it 
eased the growing tension. Both girts were 
getting upset and the two flyers disconcerted. 

‘What about me ?’ I joked plaintively. ‘And 
vour Mum sitting at home patiently alone when 
I go on extended job ? You girls should have 
married clerks.’ 

‘Yes, we should.’ Jo lifted her eyes to the 
ceiling. 

‘Time 1 left,’ I told Kelly. ‘Up early and 
all that’ 

Jo and David .saw us to the door. ‘See you 
in the morning ?’ David said. Luckily, Jo didn’t 
hear. She was saying something to Natalie. 
‘Do watch your mouth, David,’ I hissed. 

He glowered, his normally placid brow 
stormy. 'I’m not in the bloody secret .service!’ 

I smiled because both Jo and Natalie were 

looking at me. , . , ..u 

"What is it ?’ Jo’s voice was clouded with 

anxiety. 

.lust telling him to look after my gorgeous 

daughter.’ , • i 

She made a mock cui*tf?y. Oh, ta, Kirid sii, 
Dad. You look after yourself,’ she underlined. 

David .saw me to the car, lagging a little 
wav behind Barry and Natalie. I took his arm. 

T know how vou'ro feeling, son. I don t like 
this any more than you, but we’ve a job to do 
and lots of li\ e.s are at stake. We can t afford a 
word nut of place, not even to Jo, though I trust 
her implicitly.’ He didn’t answer but patted 
my back affectionately. 

YOU ' 

Back“in my oflice I put a call through to 
SilLs on the .scrambler. ‘1 hear the birdie - 
hopped the twig.' — an oblique 
Vogel's death, Vogel being the Geiman foi bud. 

' ‘You hear aright. What about it. 

‘You break the branch or something . 

‘Could be. 'Fell you when 1 see you. 

‘Auntie upset 

‘Not on your nellie.' 

‘Why ?’ I was insistent. 

‘Are you" iffannilig to fl‘«binat,e .^^ntie’s 
entire aviary then Sills chuckled. What do 

5 -Thm wliJ' the hell im 1 cloins here with 

16 ‘Because, you idiot, we can t 


aviarv together. It was sheer luck this bM 
gS Sut of the nest. You carry on as planned. 

01C 

‘Very well, sir,’ I replied stiffly. 

■H?*sKld'bc knocking on your door any 

■"“"i^irent. vou know we have the site 
now ?’ 

‘Yeah.’ , ,, 

until tire Office had 

nothing new. Born r o ^ 

merely j rffnied B.B.C. specula- 

a tremendous i.„j involved in 

lion that their Silla had 

SSerht'cieiniae and why they hadn't 

*“'‘MncUir coil^u^ nie 

morning. -'usused airstrip. It wa.s 
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Poderborn to inspect the target. Then, 
tonight, we can chri.sten the new mess -- swg, 
olTouree. In the meantime, everyone’s con¬ 
fined to the strip. Nobody in, nobody out, 
Sinclair told the crews. 

‘I don’t see the need for all this secrecy 
for a strike which, as far a.s 1 can see, involves 
no enemy,’ Farrell grumbled. David touched 
him on the shoulder to hu.sh him, but he brush- 



ed his navigator’s hand away impatiently. 
'It’s true, isn’t it ? This exercise is really one 
big con. We’re all thoroughly trained low- 
level experts and I don’t .see that we’ll need 
all this practice.’ 

Sinclair stared at him, steely-eyed. ‘You’re 
in a disciplined service, remember?’ His voice 
was unusually harsh. Tf you’re told you’re 
going to got some practice” in, that’s bl<K>dy 
well what you’re going to do. Every other 
a.spect follows — security, the lot. Right ?’ 

‘Right.’ Farrell’s voice was low. husky. 

‘OK. Buck your.selves up, the lot of you. 
Get interested in what you’re going to * do, 
that'll help. I want no half-measures, get it ?’ 
He turned to me. 'Perhaps they’re a bit .stale. 
Colonel. A i>arty tonight will help gel their 
spirits up a bit.’ 

I nodded. ‘Perhaps 1 nee<l n good booze- 
up, too. I feel a.s jaded as they are.’ 

‘O.K. chaps, that’s all foi’ now’. Sinclair 
told the crews. ‘Party tonight m the me.ss at 
about Ih.OO hrs.’ He led m<- back to the newly 
organi.<ed Operations Room in a ni.s.sen hut 
where maps were already pinned to th<' walls. 
‘Have you got a particular route in mind?’ 
‘Stu asked, pointing to the linge-.-.cale map of 
Western Germany. We peered at it .since it 
was only lit by a singK- ]00-vvatt bulb dangling 
naked down from the cuixcd, corrugated metal 

roof, it cast weird shadow- over the room it 
was intended to illuminate as it swung gently 
in the draught form the door. 

'Yes, but we’ll need you to work it out 
with our navs. We’ve obMOUsly got to avoid 
the Ruhr from here ind all towns of any signi¬ 
ficance so that the boys can remain at 250 ft.’ 
1 pointed a finger at Biaiggcn, slid it across 
to Boisheim. ’How' about flying due north¬ 
east over Kempen, cross the Rhine after 
Xanten over the comparatively flat Munster- 
land — flying south of Munster, naturally — 
to A.schenberg, Densteinfurt, Delbruck and to 
Sennelager and the ranges, return the same 

way ?’ , , 1 

Sinclair pushed his cap back and .scratched 

his head. ‘Good enough, with odd modifica¬ 
tions. We’ll see what your son says about it. 
He’s the expert around here.’ 

We left it at that and went back to the 
mess. The six were ‘.here, spra\vled on 
wooden armchairs, while the Intelligence 
Officer, the senior armaments officers, the Air 

Controller and the Medical Officer made 
another forlorn group near the coke stove. 
The flyers were fidgety because they still had 
nothing to get their teeth into — the 
operation seemed futile in the minds of some 
— while others had been pulled from the com- 
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fort of their own homes to this damp and musty 
nissen hut for no good reason they, could 
fathom. 

Sinclair wrinkled his nose, chin lifted 
high. He looked around in disdain for a long 
moment. ‘Why the gloom, chaps?’ 

‘What the hell d'you expect in this dump, 
sir, no birds, no nutnin’. Enough to drive a 
red-blooded man crazy. And a bloody myster¬ 
ious raid on a place we ain’t even heard of yet 
dreamt up by the bloody Army.’ Kelly’s square, 
jwasant face was dark and broody. 

‘I’ll forgive you for that last remark, 
Kelly,' I said jocularly, ‘but I couldn’t agree 
more about the rest. How about tanking up 
and jollificating ? You won’t be flying to- 
mori'ow any of j'ou, so there’s no excuse for 
not drinking.’ 

Sinclair signalled the others who were 
crowded round the stove while 1 bought the 
drinks, mentally chalking the lot up to Sills. 

‘Got any more to tell us, sir ?’ Hazlewood 
was diffident, not really expecting an answer. 

The purpose is still a mystery, Greg, and 
it isn’t yet time for revelations and certainly 
not in here.’ 

‘Soulless lot, your organisation,’ Dyke 
growled, his big capable hands tightening and 
loosening convulsively round his whisky glass. 
‘You bring us in on a hush job and refuse to 
tell us what it’s all about. Hell, we’ve got to 
carry it out!’ 

‘All I’m asking for at the moment is 
patience,’ I said. ’It is not too much to ask, 
csi)e(;ially as you’re not going to have to wait 
that long. Tomorrow you’ll get into the swing 
of things with your maps and routes and the 
- next day you’ll be Jlying, using live missiles. 
You’ll be in as near war conditions as you will 
probably ever get this century. What more do 
you want ?’ 

‘Your confidence.’ David came out of his 
shell suddenly. 

‘You have it. All of it. Ju.st bear with 

me.’ 

The atmosphere wa.s heavy with acri¬ 
mony, smoke from incessant cigarettes and 
pipes hung thickly in the air, a mixture of 
scowls, scorn and mistrust gathered round us 
like a funeral pall. The only flyer seemingly 
aloof from the gloom of his fellows was the 
mousey haired Jerry Bentley, sitting there 
quietly contemplating the concrete floor, 
o(;casionally taking large diaughts from his 
pint pot of Beck’s beer and kwking each of us 
over in turn. He seemed to be applying all the 
power of his mind to discovering what deep 
plot he had let himself fall into. The shrewd, 
narrow brown eyes would probably read qpite 
a lot, assessing, coldly si^eculative on his role 
in what was to come. 

• The doctor came over and sat down 
silently in our midst. He was a slim, sleek 
and dark-haired flight lieutenant with deep 
brown eyes which gazed, |jerpetually penetrat- 
18 ing, probing the depths of his flyers' souls as 


well as their physiques. He’d always been 
‘doc’ to aircrew, though his name was Kan- 
some. He was their friend and confidant; 
their aggros, their fears, their hopes, were all 
channelled through his receptive mind and 
they received solace morally as well as physic¬ 
ally. I glanced at him. He was inhaling 
deeply from his cigarette and exhaling a long, 
slow, slim stream of smoke. ‘How about cheer¬ 
ing your chaps up a bit ?' I said. ‘They seem 
down in the dumps tonight.’ 

'I shouldn’t take any notice if I were you. 
They’re probably just keyed up. They get this 
way .sometimes, when they feel something big’s 
cropping up. They’ll probably sit and drink 
solidly all night. They’re not a very talkative 
bunch at the best of times — apart from Kelly 
there.’ He looked pointedly in the Irishman’s 
direction and was rewarded with a mock scowl 
from the pilot. 

‘Godalmighty, krak who's painting the 
nigger black, doc. Don’t listen to him or he’ll 
have the ears off you if you give him half a 
chance. He’ll quack like a duck.’ Kelly 
flapped his elbows, spilling half his beer in the 
process. Before the doc could reply, Kelly was 
squatting on the floor and waddling across the 
room to the makeshift bar in a grotesque 
imitation of an ailing Ayle.sbury. Immediately, 
Smiler Dyke was out of his^ chair and across 
the room in a flying rugby tackle which would 
have done him cretfit in a needle inter-Services 
match. Kelly lay curled up in a heap, howl¬ 
ing exaggeratedly, Smiler on top. The others 
weren’t slow, either. With a whoop, Hazle¬ 
wood, a natural scrum-half, was yelling 
encouragement to David, the Station’s three- 
quarter, the non-rugby playing Bentley, Air 
Controller Rigby, and the doc to form a scrum 
round the prostrate Kelly. .Sinclair threw a 
cushion into the melee and a scrum was at once 
in full fury. In moments, the mess was a 
shambles. Stu looked at me, grinning widely. 
‘Doc’s a godsend, isn’t he ?’ 

I bowed my head in wonderment. One 
innocuous remark and the six crewmen had 
forgotten their doubts and prejudices and were 
now lost in a wild abandon of joy and destruc¬ 
tion. ‘Well, he’s certainly relieved the ten¬ 
sion. Stu. I.«t’s hope it stays that way.’ I 
glanced at my watch. ‘Time , for old .men like 
us to go, I think.’ 

‘Don’t you bloody well believe it. I’m 
joining in!’ 

The cushion was being hurled round the 
room now and mess mgger was in full swing. 
Glasses hurtled and smashed to splinters on 
the concrete floor and spilled beer turned the 
‘pitch’ into a slithering quagmire. As I reached 
the door, a perspiring David, tie askew, came 
protesting at my departure. ‘Come on, father, 
stay and see the fun — join in.’ 

‘You’re joking! At my age ? I’ll stay for 
the next one,’ I promised. ‘I’ve one or two 
things to do yet.’ 

‘Have another one for the road first.’ It 



was clear he wanted to talk about the project 
but I thwarted him. Scotch in hand, we dis-' 
cuss^ h^e, his marriage to Jo, his life in 
the R.A.P. I nodded towards Kelly whose 
jet-black hair was now lank, like liquorice. 
He see^ pretty keen on Natalie and she on 
him.^ What s the form V 

*u ^th mad keen on each other, 

thouj^ Barry won’t admit it openly. He’s 
vowed he was going to remain a bachelor for 
so long now he believes it would be treason to 
propose to her. Jo’s been matchmaking like 
hel and you've seen the effect it's had on 
Natalie. She s like a lost lamb ev'ery time 
Barry's out on a sortie or on a survival course 
or on leave. She’s a lovely kid.’ he added 
reflectively. 'Don’t know why she joined the 
W.R.A.F’. at all. Now you’ve taken ^rry for 
this op she’ll be moping all over the shop.' 

'How do you reckon Kelly as a pilot ■» 
What 1 mean is, could he lead this strike ? i 
know you’re all supposed to be first-class, but 
who’s the best leader ?’ 

'Kelly and Smiler are probably the best in 
the business,’ David .said modestly ‘The blokes 
w'ould follow Barry anywhere, even though 
he’s inclined to be a bit reckless at times. He’s 
a bit of a hot-head.’ He paused, bit his lower 
lip reflectively. ‘No, you couldn’t do better 
than to have those two lead us in, with Hazle- 
wood and Bentley following and Gordon and 
me la.st We could guarantee to polish off the 
job If there were any snarlups.’ 

That seemed admirable to me, though 1 
would finalise the sequence with Sinclair later. 
‘O.K., we’ll see.’ I clapped a fatherly hand on 
his shoulder and .slipped out. back to the main 
base. There were a lot of details still to be 
ironed out. 

^ September 8, 1974 

The B.B.C’s 10 o’clock news was just starting 
on the radio. It was as well we had an hour’s 
time difference. Main topic was Vogel’s death 
and more speculation that it had not been 
.suicide. The commentator drew parallels be¬ 
tween the suicide of a Counsellor at the German 
Embassy in London two years before who had 
died in almost identical circumstances amid 
serious allegations of involvement in a spy ring. 
There the similarities ended, the B.B.C.’s 
diplomatic correspondent told his unseen audi¬ 
ence. 

‘In Vogel’s case,' he went on dramatically, 
there seems to be a sinister connection between 
his death and the kidnap of a British journalist 
in Bonn after he had revealed, prematurely 
perhaps, that German reunification was immin¬ 
ent. Herr Vogel has been prominent in all East- 
West trade and other negotiations since 
Chancellor Janssen came to power. For the past 


few weeks, however, there has been no men¬ 
tion anywhere of Herr Vogel’s activities. This 
has naturally given rise, since the publication 
of the sensational Craig report, to speculation 
of his deep involvement as West Germany’s 
chief negotiator with East Germany in Weimar. 
Did he come to London for a British Govern¬ 
ment briefing?’ The commentator paused for 
effect. ‘He’d previously been to Moscow and 
Washington — did he fall foul of dissidents, of 
anti-reunification elements ? The story of 
German reunification has been strenuously 
denied by the Big Four and the two German 
governments concerned, but there’s little doubt 
that feelers have at least been put out through¬ 
out Europe for a united Germany by the major 
powers, cerainly the Soviet Union, which has 
l)een pressing without success for a European 
security conference. There are many who 
would prefer to keep Germany divided and for 
the Red Army to be kept to the east of the 
Oder-Neisse, but there are many more who are 
convinced that a detente m Europe can only 
be obtained by reunification of the two German 
states. Whether this will be achieved in the 
near future or not, only time will tell, but there 
are strong indications that concrete moves are 
already under way.’ 

I switched to the German channel where 
jazz was being played, wondering whether the 
F.O. or even D.I.6 (P.I.b) had been getting at 
the B.B.C. Their diplomatic correspondent’.s 
views had been balanced, but did 1 detect a bias 
against reunification ? According to Sills it wa.s 
only the British Government who thought there 
was still a threat to Western Europe from the 
Warsaw Pact. Russian peace pressures over 
the past six years, since 1968, were having a 
.soporific effect on Europe and the United States. 
Ever since President Nixon’s successful trips 
to Peking and Moscow early in 1972, there had 
lieen resounding calls for mutual and balanced 
force reductions from the White House and the 
Kremlin. But, while the Pentagon had uni¬ 
laterally reduced commitments in Europe, the 
Kremlin did not follow suit. 

W’illy Brandt’s warnings while he was still 
Chancellor that it would foolish to seek 
detente and at the same time neglect to provide 
for the military protection of one’s existence,’ 
hud fallen on deaf ears. Only Britain, with the 
Ulster troubles finalised, had kept her armed 
forces in Euroiie at full strength. 

With her commitment in Vietnam ended, 
and a recession of the Communist threat in 
South-East Asia following the Peking Accord, 
the U.S. not .surprisingly had turned almost 
isolationist. Europe was ‘over there’ according 
to the American Secretaiw of State and should 
resolve its own troubles. Only British and West 
German pressure had kept the Americans m 
NATO, though Bonn’s contribution to the 
reduced U.S forws had whittled down from 
3325 million D-Marks in 1973 to 1500 million 
D-Marks today. 


to be continued 19 



Trend Setters—3 


Sleek lines wilh stitching down to a bare minimum, 
but giving a maximum cover-up ideal tor the Indian 
debutante. 

1. Women’s lib once again — the braleas, 
blouseless look with a sari gives the conventional 
sari a new dimension, in the same colours is a 
slimline sheath made fussy with a flimsy scarf 
carried around for effect. 

2. What seems like a makeshift shift stitched 
only up the sides becomes a sophisticated hostess 
gown. Something of the portrait of a libber here? 
Or a super way to hide spare tyres? 

3. Exaggerating your slimness rather than hiding 
it in crinoline. The clinging non-fuss line is very 
elegant. 

Text: Rita Bhimanl. 

Fix: Atoke Mitra. 






khcKis boot 


A mild tremor was felt in 
film-land, when Kishore 
Kumar, the ecceniric music¬ 
al genius, confessed to a 
few folk that Yogita Bali, 
ex-Kiran Kumar fame, was 
“dying to get married” to 
him. And true it was ; the 
wedding bells rang soon 
after. But there are two 
sides to this question—those 
who have known Yogita 
closely, say she has a bit 
more than a screw loose 
somewhere — and this ixins 
in the family (brother and 
mother ). With Kishore’s 
eccentricity having reached 
legendary length, the two 
should make quite a hit- 
pair — or would nut-pair 
be more apt ? 

Speaking of ol' Yogita, re¬ 
minds me of her buddy, 
bo.som-pa! Rekha. What ap¬ 
peared to be a case of 
"ftnu-sau-chvhe kha ke billi 
haj ko chali," (tran.slated as, 
having sinned a hundred 
limes, one suddenly thought 
of going on a pilgrimage !) 
happened to Rekha. Re¬ 
member loudmouth Imtiaz, 
who boasted publicly that 
he had conquered a big 
bunch of gals like Rekha, 
Anju, Alka, Manju (Mr.s. 
Asrani) with a flick of the 
wrist.... that they fell like 
ninepins to his “Charm"? 
Now who among this bunch 
should take insult at this 
silly boast, but tough ol' 
Rekha ? 1 hear .she stormed 
into Asrani’s home, teary- 
eycd and asked the two 
what the}' were thinking of 
doing about this vile state¬ 
ment. They said nothing, 
because it wasn’t true and 
didn’t hurt either of them ! 
Rekha, turned on the full 
water-works and said .she 
would sue Imtiaz in court, 
as her current flame Kiran 
Kumar had instigated her to 
do so and what’s more, 
Kiran tielieved the story to 
be true. Kiran should have 
known that Rekha is not the 
innoitent, raw hand .she pre- 
■ tends to be. but quite a gal- 
of-the-world. Mayte. she is 
innocent in the Imti matter, 
22 but can she kick up a row 




Sharmila certainly knows 
the ropes to get at the top¬ 
most heroes. Now that 
Amitabh Bachhan is on top 
:^e has calculatedly culti¬ 
vated Jaya's friendship, by 
throwing lunch-invitations 
to her almost every other 
day. Casual invitees in¬ 
clude Amit too, when he is 
not shooting. Can’t Jaya see 
the tigress’s claws, through 
all that famous velvet ? 
And then, Raakhee feels 
that Jaya is fast becoming a 
liecurity risk, for operating 
in this “opposite camp”. 
Surely, trying to get A mil's 
favour professionally, (and 
Sharmila has always been 
a thorough professional) she 
may also come to know the 
inside story of what goes on 
and what doesn’t ’tween the 
Gulzars! 


What was “Julie” boy Vik« 
ram doing at dead of night 
parked like a commoner in 
his car opposite a sea-strip 


well-known for its attrac¬ 
tion for lovers ? What else 
could he be doing, but bill¬ 
ing and cooing into the ear 
of a young thing, like any 
other chap would do, with a 
car, a lonely sea-strip road 
and a willing gal in his 
arms ? Wonder if one of his 
elderdly “girl-friends” 

knows that he is playing 
Chhupa Rustora with her, 
meeting young girls in his 
car in the dark ? 

Feroz Khan ha.s put on airs 
— oh, much more than be¬ 
fore, now that Dharmatma 
is a hit — and .subssequently 
lost weight. The other day, 
while shooting for R. C. 
Kumar’s film, he was loung¬ 
ing aloof from the re.st of 
the cast — Leena, Amna 
Irani and Asram a'nd the 
unit — in cold sullenness. 
He’d get up only when his 
shot was on and put on a 
face for the camera (what 
remarkaWe switching on 
and off) — he had to do a 
highly emotional .scene with 
Aruna playing his sLsler. So 
what’s with the high-airs 
bit ? He obviously thought 
poorly of the shooting and 
the film’.s goings-on, when 
he had made such a big film.- 
And needless to say, his co- 
stars weren’t quiet either — 
they were guss-phussing 
about him from the distance 
he held, and writing off his 
“bhav” with the contempt 
it deserved ! 

Simple Kapadia better 
watch out or .she’ll end up 
if she hasn't already, as 
Lady Shatru — for all her 
bragging, and non-stop 
yakkity-yak. She is so un- 
(ontroUable that her folks 
have given up trying to cau¬ 
tion her against making 
runaway 'statements which 
could land them all in 
trouble. Only Dimple with 
the patience of a saint, tries 
to restrain her garrulous 
sis, who shuts up with a 
sour “O.K, Grandmother!” 



Tariq has a sycophant who pesters every 
journalist in town to give Tariq a plug in their 
columns. I thought only stars had these pesky 
aides, but now 1 know better. 

The aide aside, Tariq himself is an over 
enthusiastic guy who comes one hour early for 
his interviews ! I told Tariq I’d meet him at the 
Sea Lounge and he very chivalrously said, fine. 
And of course turned up an hour before the 
aptwinted time I After all this, Tariq didn’t even 
come alone. He had two big men on either side 
of him a.s if he was in dire need of moral sup- 
T:x)rt! With .so many unwanted people around, 
it was a wonder that I could gel anything out 
of him! 

I’d just .seen ‘Zakhmee’ when this intei-- 
view took place. I thought Tariq wa.s all right 
in the film. Rut did he and Raake.sh Ro.shrin 
have It) go and wear such gha.«tly clothes ? 
Raakosh had told me that it wa.s Tahir Hu.sain 
who’d forced those clolhes on him. Tarit) didr/t 
know what to say, hec-ause after all Tahir 
Husain i.s his uncle, and without hi.s uncleisi, 
he’d 1)0 nowhere 'Tariq simply rnumhletl that 
.sf>meone had to lake the blame and what was 
the point in shifting it all nn Tahir Husain 
“After all it wa.s Tahir Husain who gave 
rtaakesh Hoshan a hit role in ‘Madhosh’. 
Raakosh shouldn’t talk about him like that.” 
he fini.shed. Very pious. And loyal. 

Tariq has two films to his credit — 
‘Yaadoii K: Raraat' and 'Zakhtnee'. Roth suj)er 
dupor hits. Roth made by liis uncles Roth hits 
no thanks to Tariq ‘Yaadon Ki Raraat' had 
Dharniendra, good music by R I). Runnan and 
a big banner like Nasir Hu.sain's, to prove a 
hit. Similarly, ‘Zakhmee’ had Sunil I.)utl, 
Reena Roy and a liost other reasons to make 
it a commercial .success. So where does Tariej 
fit into the succe.s.s scene* ? 

Fortunately for Taricj. ihc film indu.stry 
here ojicratcs solely on the woni hit'. Whot'ver 
i.s a.ssociaied witn a hox-olTice hit, commaud.--’ 
respect, irresiK'c'tue of his own role in the film. 
And that's just what’s htqipcnod to Tariq, 
Thanks to his unc-les, Tariq found hiin.self in 
two hits and now he's become a — 1 hate to 
use the word — film star. 

Actcording to 'Tarici, whc'n 1 brought uj) the 
topic of his uncles’ hand in making his career; 
"I know jx'ople will s.iy these things becau.so 
after Yaadon Ki Raraat', they didn’t .see me 
till another uncle’s film was leleased. Rut it’s 
a question of the right role with me. The roles 
must suit my age. Giving me roles like a police 
officer or a ‘‘daku’ will be silly considering my 
age That’s why after ‘Y'aadon Ki Baraai’, 1 
couldn’t accept any of the offers that came my 
w'ay. They just didn’t .suit my age." (Taru} 
veiy conveniently didn’t mention by name the 
offers that he said had come his way !» 

“After ‘Yaadon Ki Baraai’. J got doiiens ot 
offers to do the same singer-in-a-hotel roles. 1 
simply had to refu.se them. I mean it’s all right 
to be a singer in a film if you have something 
to do in it. But to just sing a song and go isn’t 
worth it,’* 


About his ‘Yaadon Ki Baraat’ role, thore'fe 
an interesting point to note. When his unde 
[>lanned the film he wanted someone young for 
the role so he simply asked his nephew (Tariq 
was an assistant director then) if he was 
interested in doing it. Tariq accepted it and to 
be fair to him, was remembered by the audience 
for it, for a long time. The funny part is. Tariq 
was accepted by most people as a guitar wieid- 
ing singer, while in real life, Tariq doesn't even 
know how to play the guitar let alone be a 
singer ! After his 'Yaadon Ki Baraai’ role, rhere 
were many who genuinely thought that Nasir 
Husain had used a real life singer like ' *sha 
Iyer in ‘Bombay Talkies’ or Narendra ChaJichal 
in ‘Benaam’! 

To live down the singor-image, Taritj had 
to .simmer down, refuse ordinary' one-song roles 
and wait for Tahir Husain to give him a dlfTer- 
ent role ‘Zakhmee' did it, because along with 
Uaakesh Fh*shan, Tariq was ({uite entertaining 
as the l)lundering younger brother. Now he's 
got a film with B. R. Chof)ra and that I think 
IS quite a big achievement tor a guy lias 
hitherto been known as unde's buy ! 

B R. Chopra plans to make a fiim with 
Rishi Kapoor, Tarui and Kaajai Kiron t Nasir 
Husain’s discovery). Meanwhile, Nasir HiLsain 
is bu.yv with another pr’oject, again with the 
same sei-up — Rishi, Tariq, Kaajai. 

“KaajaJ and 1 are in tht‘ lead roles," beam¬ 
ed Tariq I scratched my brains and wondered 
how in the world Rishi Kapoor wouid agree 
play second fiddle to Tari(] I mean the idea is 
very far-fetchc'd What.say 

But Tariq stuck to his opinion and said, “! 
suppose Rishi accepted the film because he has 
a pow'erful role m it.’* Frankly, since the fiim 
hasn't even gone on the floor, I can’t tell you 
anything mure about the film than what Tariq 
told me Ac’cording to him he ha^ the ir.al lu 
Nasir Husain’s next, with IBstn in a kt'v role. 
So we’ll just leave it at that aiui take ium ior 
his word, 

Tariq lives with his uncle in Bomoay, 
Every Saturday he goes to the Blou-Tp, he said 
Never mind if the Feiltir is the mosl-sought- 
after-by-stars disco hi town today ! 

There’s little gossip floating around th“ 



e 

e 
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industry about Tariq. In the sense, most peop';'.' 
only talk aliout hi.^ uncle.s’ efforts in turning 
Ihtir little nephew into a film star Beyond that, 
there's no juuy news about him, about any 
tights, about ariy romance. Nothing One of hns 
friends who came to the Sea l.ounge that 
L>\'ening to give him moral support ^.aid tu nie, 
‘1 don’t read go.ssip about him. 1 .see his gos.'.ip 
happening I’’ 1 don’t know what he meant, 1 
iui'l let go of the gossip topic. 

After our little talk that day. Tariq 
insisted on droppmg%ae home — a ehautleur 
Iriv'en Volksw'agen inro w'hich his two big 
Friend.s, Tariq and I .squeezed 1 forgot to a^-k 
lim to which uncle, the chauffeur driven auto- 

„oUle belonged ! . Un \H.VTH! = 








The importance of make-believe 




AA AMES (Plmli 21 — April 20) This vmk is 

Hkely lo bring recognition for you. Travel 
w9HB|pr proposals may suddenly come to you. In 
serrioe, lo spite of certain setbacks this 
week wilt bring about a pleasing and rewarding phase in your 
service career. Ladies, travelling on Tuesday. Bachelors* 
your friends may test your patience. Girls, pleasing news 
from friends may be expected. 

V TAURUS (April 21 — May 20) This Is an 

auspicious week for decorating your home. 
Money comes to you by a stroke of luck on 
V Saturday. Businessmen, good dividend from 
your venture may be expected. Professionals, you may have 
to face rough weather. Ladies, ailment indicated for you. 
Bachelors, you are now prone to accidents. Girls, romantic 
affairs may cause worries. 

® GEMINI (Hay 21 — June 20) Though the 
social and political atmosphere will be con¬ 
ducive to your work, the planetary situation 
may make you depressed. To avoid 
embarrassment be tactful. Friendship with governmental 
authorities indicated. Professionals, you wilt make rapid pro¬ 
gress. Ladies, worries for children indicated. Girls, think 
twice before you commit 

V ^ CANCER (June 21 July 21) You are 
going to be involved in some romantic 
affair. New finks will be quite pleasing. 
“ - ^ Professionals, travel proposal will come on 

Thursday. Executives, some changes are in- the offing. 
Bachelors, you are going to be offered a lucrative Job or pro¬ 
motion. Girls, money may come through legacy. Ladies, 
health of your husband may cause worries. 

LEO (July 22 — August 21) A sunny week 
w|Efc for you. Differences with your colleagues 
and friends will be settled. Businessmen, 
first half of the week is for investment and 
the second half for travelling. Professionals, you are likely 
to achieve popularity. Bachelors, you may gain recognition 
In outdoor sports. Girls, matrimonial proposals are going to be 
settled. Ladies, avoid arguments. 

« VIRGO (August 22 — September 22) Finan¬ 
cial condition will improve, but disagree¬ 
ment with seniors may not be ruled out. 
You may have to tackle certain tricky family 
problems this week. Professionals, tax problem may cause 
irritation to you. Businessmen, harassment indicated. 
Bachelors, success in examination for you. Girls, your friends 
are likely to be jealous. 
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UBRA (September 23 — October 22) This 

week you may get some disturbing news from 
governmental quarters. Businessmen, you 
may have to incur extra expenditure tor 
your establishment. Professionals, an invitation from a foreign 
friend indicated. Bachelors, you may have to accept an 
undesirable offer. Girls, youn^ters will bring good news to 

YOU. 

SCORPIO (October 23 — November 22 \ 

This week begins with a bright atmosphere 
iWJi in your office. Professionals, marked Im- 
provements may be expected. Executives, 
lax problems and a financial crisis may make you worried. 
Ladies, your expenditure will mount. Bachelors, you are 
likely to be successful in a competitive examination. Girls, 
this is not the time for love mailing. 

% SAGITTARIUS (November 23-Oeceiiibw 20) 
You may have to experience certain diffiCuF 
ties at the time of travelling. In service, rare 
success in spite of opposition indicated. 
Businessmen, governmental orders may stand in the way of 
your irvestment. Professionals, your friends will come to you 
in an aggressive mood. Bachelors and girls, parting wHh a 
close friend indicated. 

CAPRICORN (December 21 — January 19) 
Loss of prestige and humiliation indicated 
In the first half of the week. In service. 
^ colleagues may not help you. Professionals, 
property problems Indicated. Businessmen, you should not 
expect good dividends from your investment. Bachelors, an 
old man may help you to gel a job. Girls, seniors ^^*2 
stand in the way ancUyour desires are going to t» fulflll^lJ 
AQUARIUS (January 20 — February 1«) 
Domestic life seems to be normal. In ser- 
vice, enhancement of prestige indicated. 
MPBr Businessmen, profit in speculative deals 
Indicated. Professionals, the entire week is unfavoura^. 
Bachelors, you are likely to suffer disappointments. Girls, keep 
yourself free from commitments. Ladies, worries for your 
children and husband Indicated. a- ^ ^ 

A PISCES (Febniary 19 — March 20) You are 

Qotnq to receive a letter from vour friend 
which virlll keep you in high spirits. You are 
starred to travel to an Interesting plaw . 
Professionals, you will coma Into prominence this week. 
Bachelors, your associates may act against you. 
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WRITINGS ON 
THE WALL 

Graffiti ori^nally meant drawing or 
writing something by scratching on the 
wall with a hard and sharp implement. 
The contents changed from age to age, 
frcHn society to society. Today buckets 
of paint and large flat brushes, even spray 
bombs, have replaced primitive tools. 
What purpose does graffiti serve today? 
Paritosh Sen says in most backward 
countries it is becoming an effective 
medium to awaken the masses from their 
traditional lethargy, to make the dis¬ 
inherited aware of their rights to partici¬ 
pate, as subjects, in the development of 
their country. Graffiti by its very nature 
is and will remain smne kind People’s Art 
which gives everybody absolute freedom 
to express himself. 











AZED CROSSWORD 

No. 135: PLAIN 
ACROSS 

1 Building material aged and puny, breaking up (8) 

7 Scud, perhaps - as clouds before such a wtnd*^ (4) 

10Give up after fourth cut apple (10) 

11 Chemical compound found in a stove-pipe? (4) 

12What's a rickety abode made of? (5) 

14 Miss lapping French lake, one that's very cold (7) 

17 Form scolded, kept in bourufs (9) 

lORiver famous in song, we hear, like the Avon? (6) 

20 Do camels dropping head and curling up shelter one 
In it? (6) 

21 Fire may decide it, or lot (6) 

23 Pantry architect (6) 

24Took out after office like yesterday, called today (9) 

27 My root's medicinal, a regular defence (7) 

20 A contribution to quiet hospitality is how one 

behaves (5) 

30It's often bent in running eager last second (4) 

31 What's often due? Jock’s one has to be in -he'll be 

reluctant-(10) 

32 Bird sounding like hanother (4) 

33 Failure after entering Common Market - it’s not 
paying (8) 

DOWN 

1 Money for fire-water, say. a drink one’s swallowed (4) 

2 American plant tore woolly badly (10) 

3 Uniform |U8t fit (5) 

• 4 Earthwork fortification (9) 

5 You find a rotter inhibited by any idyllic spot (6) 

8 Knaves get small portions when queen intervenes (6) 

7 Play, fore-runner of 'Exit the King' ? (7) 

8Stirs fizzy stuff up (4) 

9 Pedals gets scarlet after ultimate of effort (8) 

13 Nasty lecher caught by Liza - in flagrante? (10) 

151've a relation in dock-gee, senous crime, the 

gallows (9) 

18 Graphic variation in climate disconcerts hopittes (8) 

19 TV system shows Kent worried about line up— 
batting practice required? (7) 

22 Tar in India: outer shell uptunis. vehicle goes under (6) 

23Old crock meandering in senate (6) 

25 Kids love it—Dad's not excited (5) 

26Quid cut. below cent (4) 

28 List of carKfidates permitted, without Er^glish? (4) 
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ACROSS 
4,sp manags, 

10, Le Figaro. French 
newspaper. 12,cf Xenophon, 
1€, R R tO Vt roy see C. 
17,lo-0-fah; 22,han(nn) 
m lot O A lit ; 26. i.e rap, 
29,song-a (rev) ftic. 
SOrPeliononO. 33. hidden. 


DOWN 

l.aL incando; 

2,0«ckens, Little Oorrit', 
cf Amy Johnson. 3, k-unv 
(s)an. 6,bots (q.v) (rev), 
•,a/c in thy line, 

9, bat -flutter; 13.boa >anag.. 
14, i.e high +Ale in lobs; 
23,ton(qv)fn ate, 

28, mat^ leaf national 
symbol, race (5). 


by HARRY 

WllCOO GOLOMBEK 
PoeNionNo.3 



Contffuiation of PosNfon No. 1 

This was the finish of a correspondence 
game between Petersson and Ortiz - 
3rkb2; ppp1q2p. 6Kt1; 7Q. 3ktkt3. 
8; PPP1 BPPP; RKtBI K2R. 

Black won by 1. KtxPch; 2 . K-BI, 
R-Oech; a. BxR. Kt-Kt6ch, Whrte 
resigns. 

Tho Grandmastors 

Now. for a change, a work by someone 
who IS a profeBskmal writer-on music 
QrandHMWtarm of Cheaa by Harold C. 
Schonberg (Davis-Poyntar. £4*50). This 
well produced book is a plaasiire to road. 
Schoinbarg has a fresh enthusiasm for h» 
aubiect that readily transmits itselt to the 
reader. After joining in that perennial 
debate as to whether chess is an art. sport 
or science he begins, naturally anough. 
with the musician-cheasmaster Philidor. 
Then he gives us studies of all the great 
ones down to Fischer and hardly ever puts 
a foot wrong. I question, however, a story 
that, presumably, he gets from Fine about 
Sultan Khan waiting at tabla whan Sir 
Umar Hayat Khan entertained the American 
team at nis house in Loridon. I attended a 
number of thoaa meetings which took ptoce 
on Sunday and well remember that there 
were aervanta. one of whom somewhat 
rese m bled Sultan Khan. But I never saw 
Sultan acting as a weNer. For one thing, 
I do not think he hed been trained to do ao. 


I can add a little lo Schonberg’s know¬ 
ledge of this exotic figure. He went back 
to India with his patron who left him, when 
he died, a small farm Here he lived for some 
years without apparently any yearning 
towards playir^ chess again until, times 
being bad. he was making up hts mind to 
refoin the fray when he suiklenly died. 

From thw WorM StudMts* Tmri 
C hBinplonsMp, TIiofMby, 1974. 

White: S€:heichel (Austria). Black: Sax 
(Hunga 7 ). 

QP King^s Indian Oelenoa. 

1. P-04. Kt-KB3; Z P-QB4. P-KKt3; 
3. P-KKt3. B-Kt2, 4 . B-KtZ 0-0, 
5. Kt-KB3. P-Q3; 8 . 0-0. Kt-B3; 
7. P-Q5. Kt-Qffl4; A KKt-QZ P-B4; 
9. Kt-QB3. P-QR3; 18. Q-B2, R-Ktl. 
11* P-Kt3. P-QK14: 1Z B-Kt2. B-R3: a 
waste of thfie; instead he should have 
struck at the centra wHh 12..... P-K3. 

13, P-B4. B-KKt2; 14. OR-K1. PxP. 
15. P X P. Kt-KtS, the start of a taufty com¬ 
bination; P-K3 wes stHI the best move 
1A P-K3, B-B4;.t7. P-M, B-Q5ch; 
1A K-R1. Kt-K6: 19. RxKt. BxR. 
20. PxB. BxKl; 21. Kt-OI. and not 
21 QxB.KtxP. 

21-Q-Kt3;22LPxP.RPxP;2AP-B&. 

B-R3. 2A P x P, P-B3; 28.0-K4, O- B2: 
28. 0-R4. K-Kt2; 27. KI-K3. R-KRi. 
28. BxPcti, resigns. 


go? 






The importance] 


ASHOK SEN GUPTA 

“What do you lack, what do you buy mistress ? 
a fine hobby-horse, to make your son a tilter ? a 
drum to make him a soldier ? a fiddle to make 
him a reveller ? what is’t you lack ? little dogs 
for your daughters ? or babies, male or female 
The toy-pedlars’ cry in the London of Ben 
Jonson's "Barthalomew Fair’’ serves, not just 
as a static chronicle of a social feature of the 
age but finds its echo down the centuries and 
across the oceans.’ Thus even in modern 
London the cries fill the bright Saturdays and 
Sundays, down Hoxton Street, at Shoreditch 
and Shepherd’s Bush and even around St. Pauls; 
“Four a penny, squeaking dolls I’’, “Balloons, a 
penny each!", “Box of crayons, for a child I” 
The Calcutta counterpart of Hoxton Street, 
4 Shoreditch or Shepherd’s Bush, would be the 
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i)f make-believe 


pavements of Esplanade, Dharamtalla, Sham- 
bazar or Gariahat. Over the howl of traffic and 
the hum of people the hawkers’ cries are many 
and varied. But through the milling masses you 
see the same toys: a pair of dancing dolls, 
drums and whistles, tops and yo-yos, wooden 
birds and animals. Though the Calcutta 
toy-hawker now seldom rhymes to his wares 
like the 19th century London toy-lamb seller, 
"Come little lasses and lads herelWho live in 
London all the year|And seldom are the fields 
so gayl|Where lambs frolic and skip away”, yet 
somethties at the turning into Bowbazar Street 
you wbuld probably hear a toy-pedlar with the 
ancient yet familiar tune. "Take away, babu, 
two annas|Take away, babu. two annas.” Times 
have turned. On one side the pavement dis¬ 
plays foreign cameras, taperecorders, perfumes 
and luxuries. Thus the accent goes on the 


"phoren”, as one pavement toy-seller summed 
up. "Indians, as you know, have always been 
mad for foreign goods. India is just not good 
enough. I have to lie about my toys. Actually 
these are manufactured in Bombay...." And 
you could have his hoarse bellow above the 
noise: “Japanese toys come and see! New 
Japanese toys.. .” 

The pavement hawkers gathered in a big 
way on the Calcutta streets in the early seven¬ 
ties. A greater percentage of the hawkers was 
a spill out of the employment crisis of the state, 
while others found a remarkable opportunity 
for good business. Under the neon bill-boards 
and the mercury street lamps Esplanade became 
a veritable shoppers' paradise, where one could 
pick up anything from a Japanese casette 
recorder to safety pins. The pavement stalls 
thus became many smugglers’ heavens where 5 







foreign and forged luxuries came and went. 
The pavements, then, were the poor man’s 
curiosity shop as crowds gathere'd and gaped at 
the displays. Consequently the pavements be¬ 
came too crowded and the pedestrian 
traffic spilled over and clashed with road trafiSc. 
In the wake of public protest and the Govern¬ 
ment crackdown on smuggling the pavement 
market came to a dwindle and finally to a wash¬ 
out. Thus the petty pavement toy man has 
now become more an itinerant pedlar who hawks 
his wares on foot ready to disappear before 
police vigil. One old hawker who rattled and 
whistled near New Empire bitterly said, "No 
employment man. No money for big business. 

Police chose away, because this illegal. But 
when the stomach adies. it does not cry, ‘law* 


does it?” 

In the cool of a cloud-swept Saturday after¬ 
noon when the offices have closed early, the 
crowd that gatiiers around Ajoy Das’s ‘Dancing 
Dolls’ in toe Grand Hotel arcade are mostly 
men drawn by “curiosity”. "Curiosity is what 
attracts them,” says Ajoy, dark haired, dark 
eyed and twenty years, “for they try to fathom 
what it is that makes the dolls dance." The 
‘Dancing Dolls’ on the pavements have been 
lately drawing good crowds who watch two 
lifeless dolls prancing as if alive. It is 

the feeling of make-believe that these toys 
create both in the child and the adult. While the 
former is overwhelmed by its reality, the latter 
is intrigued by the fantasy. Watching the 
motley crowd of elderly people around It 
G. K. Chesterton returns to one’s mind, “It is 
an old story, and for some a sad one. that In a 
sense the childish toys are more to us than toey 
can ever be to children. We never know how 
much of our after imagination began with such 
a peepshow into paradise ” 

The Esplanade and Dharamtalla * peepshow 
into paradise” is full of gimmickry. Ajoy Das 
has been at his ‘Dancing Dolls’ for the l^t four 
years and does not mind very much. The sales 
are not too bad, varying between Rs. 10 ^d 
Rs. 20 and less, daily. ^'It is the novelty that 
draws people here^', he says, the and 

mystery behind the dancing dolls. Of course, I 
tell the buyer the catch behind the woritlng of 
it ” he adds. The increase<l mechanisation of 
the world around also affects the pavement 
toys Ajoy points out. “90% of the people who 
come ask me to automatise this toy. I do not 
want that. For then the originality and novelty 

will be lost.” ... w 

Toy.s and topicality have always been a 
feature in their manufacture. Swapan Sarkar of 
the ‘Siren Whistle’ makes an awful noise which 
resembles the 9 o’clock sirens of the city. He 
too believes that "newness” lies at the creek of 
the toy trade. At eighteen, a product of 
a poverty-stricken family and unemployment, 
Swapan says toe pavement toy sales enable 
him to thrive on sbt to seven rupees a day. The 
influence of films features in the ‘Bobby Hoop 



which is a plastic pipe with a coloured piece of 
wool string through it. The blowing through 
which causes the siring to revolve and appear 
like smoke. 

In a world of increasing mechanisation and 
gimmickry the Esplanade pavement toys too 
have to keep sufficient pace. Most of the toy 
hawkers in this survej admitted their inability 
to produce new toys for lack of finance. Theirs 
is a business for daily subsistence. Narayan 
Chandra Das of the “Parachute" toy believes 
differently. “It was my Dada who first invented 
this. Now. of course, there are others on this 
pavement. It's made of a plastic funnel with an 
attached catapult system. A small doll is attach¬ 
ed to a polythene cloth. You put it in the 
funnel and release the catapult and it is air¬ 
borne and amusing." These hawkers cater 
mostly to the pedestrian public. The cars on 
Esplanade have only ami^ watchers who 
patronise the fashionable toy shops of Park 
Street. “The business has declined", says 
Narayan. “the buying power cf people has less¬ 
ened with falling value of money. Moreover 
for the middle-class people toys are an un¬ 
necessary luxury in their daily struggle for 
survival. One is thinking of another new toy 
_" It was a small-toy seller of Dum Dum, 

Ama l Banerjee, who gave an interesting view 
to the pavement toy business. “The man on 
the street", he said, “looks for cheap tpys. For 
look at it this way. A man having seven 
diildren can’t afford to ^ve each an expensive 
toy. For equal distribution he comes to us on 
the pavements. Than^ to God and thanks to 
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Family Planning, we thrive somehow.” 

When Bottom in ‘Mid-summer Night's 
Dream’ offered to make Titania, *l}rooches and 
toys for her delight" he was referring to the toy 
as a delightful object of pleasure, a companion 
of idle hours, something removed from the 
earnestness of existence. The nature of toys is 
compounded of pleasure, fantasy and imitation. 
Though tattered and torn, toys and dolls have 
been companions of a child’s fantasy through 
the years as John Betjamen’s teddy bear (cele¬ 
brated in a poem by him). The element of 
imitation in a child enables him to reproduce 
the world around him as Wordsworth had 
said. "As if his whole vocationlWas an endless 
imitation.” It is the importance of make- 
believe in toys which bridges the gap between 
the element of fantasy and the element of 
imitation. Susan Isaaco in her famous book of 
the 1930s ‘Intellectual Growth In Young 
Children' has emphasised on the importance of 
toys in a child’s life. She noted that childrOT 
in their free play were working out their 
fears and fantasies. Toys helped children to 
accept the limitation of the world and control 
their real behaviour. They helped them to pass 
from the dream world to the real world. 

Around Gariahat the pavement stalls 
stress the make-believe element in toys. Here 
the toys are miniature cooking and din¬ 
ing utensils picked as it were from a typical 
middle-class Bengali home. Apart from their 
value as a social portrait these also reflect the 


manners of the society in the area. Tapan 
CSuiki spoke enthusiastically about the imita¬ 
tive nature of little girls who copied their 
mothers in the daily family chores and pointed 
to the educative value of his toys, 'llie middle- 
class Gariahat shoppers feel amused to find 
their own homes reproduced in the tiny cook¬ 
ing ovens, the flat chapati pail, the long-lianded 
stirring spoon and the typical spice grinder. 
He said. ‘‘This is not an important business f<v 
me. My children and younger brothers make 
these at home and I earn two-paisas extra hereJ* 

The Gariahat pavement toy world is more 
folk than modern. 'Teracotta dolls and goddesses 
serve more as decorations rather than toys just 
as the clay fruits and sweets which are realistic¬ 
ally painted to resemble actual ones. Even the 
gimmicks there are home made. Kasu has been 
selling wooden toys for the last two years both 
in Gariahat and Elsplanade. His specialitv is 
the pull-along or push-along wooden horse, 
duck or what he has named the ‘monkey mouse*. 
Chandan Dey does good business with a folk 
version of the ‘Jack in the Box’. His is a criss¬ 
cross wooden lever with a gargoyle face which 
when pressed as a scissors darts out. In the 
.same genre is the paper crocodile which is 
worked by a string and spindle and wriggles up 
and down the pavement. Chandan Dey thinks 
the toy trade can be profitable if the’ toys are 
original and attractive. It is the power to 
attract people that increases sales. He believes 





that toys are important because they help the 
child to exercise his imagination and thinking. 

It is in relation to the child’s imagination 
and intelligence that educational toys are import¬ 
ant Dr. Hart in his ‘Play and Toys in Nursery 
Years’ describes a few good toys which stimu¬ 
late the child’s imagination and invite effort 
Those which help a child attain adult akill like 
scissors, brushes and brooms, and those which 
directly help his physical and mental abilities 
like constructional toys. Swapan Banerjee’s 
‘Spirograph’ is an example of an educational 
toy of the pavements. It consists of four tings 
of different sizes. The one larger ring acts as 
the scale while the smaller rin^ are worked 
within its grooves with a ball point pen to give 
circular designs on “paper, cloth and walls”. 
Swapan who has been in the trade for two years 
thinks this, “keeps the child fruitfully and 
quietly occupied, and prevents him from doing 
mischief. It increases his capacity to think and 
gives a sense of achievemert to the young child 
who can see his own designs.” Swapan had 
no other alternative to engaging himself in the 
pavement toy trade. Though he has had a 
schooling, unemployed , and vagrant he survives 
through this. He usually buys a dozen of these 
from Bagri Market from the previous day’s 
money from sales. “The monsoon is a tod 
time for us,” he says. “It is not so much the 
local people who buy from us but it is the 
simple village folk who visit the city and are 


attracted and curious.” 

The origin of toys is generally believed to 
have been in the East This may have been 
the consequence of those early superior civili¬ 
sations and cultures. Egypt has bequeathed us 
several playthings. The ball, an archetypal 
toy shape, dates back to 1400 B.C. in 
Egypt, and can be compared to the hide- 
balls of the Red Indians, the Japanese paper 
balls and the bouncing cane balls of Malaya. 
Wooden and teracotta toy birds and animals 
have been excavated in Egypt. Persia and 
Mohenjo-daro dated to 1100 B.C. The yo-yo 
of the Calcutta pavements has undergone trans¬ 
formations. The old wheel and string has given 
way to a simple silver paper ball attached to a 
rubber band. The yo-yo is an example of the 
universality of toys. It w'as known in the Far 
East in the most ancient times. In the 
Philippines it was sometimes u.sed as a weapon: 
the user hiding atop a tree and using it lethally 
upon the victim’s head. Centuries later the 
‘diabolo’, a toy of the same family, was brought 
to France from Peking by missionaries. Thus 
the yo-yo swept France in the 1770s. Hundi^ 
years later it swept England and then America 
in the 1920s. A Persian newspaper quoted an 
irate leader denouncing this toy, imported 
from the U.S.A. as a time wasting and 
immoral novelty: “This game, like the 
deadly plagues which used to come from India 
or Arabia, has come from Europe.... Even 9 



mothers who formerly attended to the care of 
children and households, now spend all their 
time playing yo-yo.”, 

Unl&e the toy-hawkers of London whose 
daily sales ended by midday, the Calcutta pave¬ 
ment toy-man begins his day in the afternoon. 
The early evenings are the best times for fast 
business when mothers are out shopping with 
children. The season for the pavement Mwker 
is the bright sunny winter afternoon, for tour¬ 
ists are plenty and pet^le have a jolly good 
company. Apart from pavements the tpy- 
hawker waits for the fairs in city and suburb. 
These hawkers, with their meagre purses 
can hardly find access into the Government 
fairs, thus they flock to the open fairs during 
the Pujas in October and other religious ‘melas’. 
At the Ultadanga "Rathamela" toys ranged 
from the traditional Krishnagore dolls and toys 
of clay to the modem mechanised toys and cars. 
Folk dolls as the typical grand-couple, the 
family and bullocks, horses and tigers with 
.shaking necks and limbs were a great attrac¬ 
tion. Girdhar Lai who was selling rubber toys 
and blow-up’ dolls said these balloon ‘blow-up* 
toys were in fashion because of their durability 
(made of polythene), they were portable and 
attractive for their bright colours. The tradi¬ 
tional barley sugar dolls and toys also deck the 
pavements of Shambazar. Many toys are 
transient both in conception and fact. Ginger¬ 
bread and sugar toys fascinate us before ^y 
are eaten. In 18th century Germany some of the 
most popular toys were made of gum-tragacanth, 
an essentially transient material. Czar Peter HI 
even ordered that a rat. who had nibbled at one 
of them, was to be courtmartialled. 

Bagri Market on Brabourne Bx>ad Is 
Calcutta’s toyland. It is one of the largest 
wholesale toy markets in Eastern and Northern 
India suppl.^ng to the pavements and stores of 
10 Calcutta and also to Nepal. Bhutan, Bangladesh, 


even Burma. Jatanlal Pukhraj has a shop 
there for the last ten years and says that toys 
have changed ve^ little, though the accent now 
is on mechanisation. The trends of buying, he 
says, depends on the education and status of 
the customer. Richer and educated people go 
for intelligenc'e and .sophistication while the 
poor man has to be satisfied with the cheaper 
hawkers. Age too functions in buying, for the 
older child prefers an expensive construction 
set while the younger is given simpler toys. 
Jatanlai believes the toy industry to be fast 
expanding, "The shops have doubled here In 
the last few years. 'There are no problems in 
this business, no red-tape. Toys are not essen¬ 
tial goods, so the question of hoarding and black¬ 
marketing does not arise. Moreover, toys are 
always needed, always available, always 
marketable." 

The child is gifted with a vivid imagination 
and to him anything can effectively take the 
place of a manufactured toy. There are many 
articles which normally come under the head¬ 
ing ‘junk’, which are intriguing to (he child, 
affording to him endless pleasure and allowing 
free play of his imagination and inventiveness. 
With the tremendous speed of change in the 
modern world, the remarkable lat'o of progress 
and industrialisation the pavement toy-man may 
very soon become extinct. But industries will 
always leave behind ‘junk’ and it is these ‘junk’ 
which are the raw materials of the pavement 
toy-man. One always remembers the anecdote 
of the sad grand-parents who had brought' their 
grand-daughter an expensive beautiful birthday 
doll, only to find the child to have soon discarded 
it for a much simpler toy. Whatever may come 
of the Women’s Lib or even of the test-tube 
babies, there will always be children and the 
world will always remain bright and green for 
them, and the need for toys will remain. 
Mrs. Ewing in her ‘The Land of Lost Toys’ 
(‘The Brownies and other Tales’); says ; ‘‘It is 
not merely the new and expensive toys that 
attract me ; I think my weakest corner is where 
the penny boxes lie, liie wooden tea-things.... 
the soldiers on their lazy tongs, the ninepins 
and the tiny farm.” 
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Last week, we discussed two different fasting 
methods. Here are some more, 

(3) The buttermilk and honey fast. Not 
for more than three days. Drink only freshly 
churned buttermilk, as sour buttermilk can 
destroy tooth enamel. At six in the morning, 
drink a class of buttermilk without salt and 
sugar, with a teaspoonful of pure honey. Make 
sure the honey is pure. I believe the honey 
sold at khadi bhandars is quite good and 
unadulterated. Drink a watery glass of butter¬ 
milk at about 11 a.m. At one o’clock, again a 
glass of buttermilk and a teaspoonful of honey. 
At three o’clock, repeat what you had at 11. 
At six, repeat the one o’clock treatment. Drink 
a glass of warm water before retiring at night. 

14) The milk and banana treatment. Can 
be followed for a week. 6 a.m. a glass of milk 
without sugar. Mid-morning, another glass of 
milk. One p.m. a glass of milk and a ripe 
banana. Three p.m. a glass of milk. 6 p.m. a 
12 glass of milk and banana. 9 p.m., a glass <« 


milk. . . . 

i.'i) Another way to lose weight rapidly. 
To be done only for three days. Since treacle 
is not available in India, make your own at 
home. Powder palm jaggery and heat it with a 
little water. When it becomes syrupy, remove 
from fire and strain through a muslin cloft. 
T^p in a bottle when cold. Mix two table- 
spoonsful each of this syrup and lime or lemon 
juice with a glass of hot water. Drink this 

six times a day. ^ . , . ■ 

(6) Whenever you drink juice, whether 
you are on a fast or not. remember that it 
should be extracted from fresh fruits and vege¬ 
tables and drunk immediately, otherwiM. 
oxidation can occur which will change the 
chemical properties of the fruit or vegetable. 

Breakiast: One glass fresh orange apple, 
grape, mango, or grapefruit juice mixed with 
half a cup of freshly churned curds. 

11 a.m.: Make a decoction out of freshly 
crushed tulsi leaves and ginger. Mix this with 
a little milk and a teaspoonful of jaggery syrup. 
Have a cup of this chai. . 

1 p.m.: One glass carrot, tomato or mixed 
tomato-cucumber juice. Half a cup of freshly 

churned curds . . 

3 p.m.: One glass fruit juice. 

6 p.rn.: Same as for breakfast. , , , , 

Before going to bed: A hot cup of tulsi- 

ging^^ *^much water as desired can ^ drunk 
during this fast. This fast can be done for a 
week under medical supervision. 

(7) Europe is now swearing by the grape 
fast. Only for three days. Eat seeded or un¬ 
seeded grapes after washing them well, a^ut 
six times a day, in small quantities. Drink water 
whenever vou feel thiraty. 


You may have wondered why Gandhiji and 
others broke their fast with a glass of orange 
juice. Anything heavier will feel and act like 
lead in a stomach that has been constricted 
over a period of time. In fact, it can even be 
fatal. Break your fast with a glass of fruit 
juice. Go easy on your diet and eat only salads, 
soups, poached egg or fish, cheese and gradually 
come back to your usual diet. Avoid spices and 
stimulants at all costs. Also avoid heavy greasy 
sweets like halwas and starchy food like 
potatoes and bread. Another important fact to 
remember while on a fast — avoid places of 
infection as your resistance to disease is low. 
Also, whatever you drink or eat, take your 
time and sip and eat it slowly. Do not gulp 
down anything. It will sharpen your taste buds 
tremendously. In fact, people on a water fast 
can even differentiate between the many kinds 
of water! 

Lastly, will fasting keep weight down 
permanently ? Certainly not. If people starve 
themselves and then eat like pigs they will 
probably become fatter than they were before. 
After reaching your ideal weight (slightly below 
is better) exercise constraint as before. 


ROBERT VACHA 


‘Of course, silJy of me,’ Sinclair soothed. could feel a bone crack. He was kinder to 
We weren’t hitting it off very well with the Drabble, it .seemed, but then, he was well pr<>- 
R.A.F. There seemed to be a hidden anlagon- lecled by fat. 


ism in thi.s stern-faced group which didn’t bode 
too well for the future. The quicker we could 
get down to business the better it would be tor 
us all. 1 felt jumpy and nervous find my gas¬ 
tric juices weren't operating efficiently enough 
to ward off the acidity the brandy was causing 
on an empty stomach. I drank some more in 
defiance. 

A while-<;oated .steward came in and bent 
deferentially over Sinclair. ‘The C.O. says he’s 
ready to see you and Colonel Craig, sir? 

Drabble lumbered to his feet. About time.’ 

The group captain took no notice, but 
signalled us to follow him along the corridor, 
enormously wide, blue carpeted, its walls lined 
with enormous painting.s of squadron C.O.s, 
past and present, one of Trenchard, Dowding, 
the Prime Minister. Gi.;y Gibson, V.C., hung 
prominently a few yards from the air marshal’s 
office. We went in. Field was standing rest¬ 
lessly at the W’indow. He was a heavily built 
man of fifty-four, with thick ginger hair streak¬ 
ed profusely with grey, bright hazel eyes which 
stared at one, glinting like twin Smith and 
Wesson barrels, and gave rise to his nickname 
of Gunner. Gunner Field, we had been briefed, 
had been through the K.A.k'. College at Cran- 
well, had fought as a bomliei' pilot in the West¬ 
ern Desert during the war under Air Marshal 
Harry Broadhurst and had taken part with G17 
Squadron in the fantastic raid.s on the Mohne 
and Eder dams. His ribbons, too, included a 
double D.S.O., D.F.C. and bar. He was still a 
keen pilot and had been one of the first station 
commanders to fly the much-vaunted M.R.C.A. 

Outside the great windows with the rain still 
lashing down, came the muffled roar of combat 
aircraft either being tested in their hangars or 
coming in to land after a sortie. A Phantom 
P4J, the very latest in operation, came streak¬ 
ing across in the drizzle, touching down with a 
hiss of spray, its great orange-coloured para¬ 
chute billowing open from its tail. It was 
followed at 90-aecond intervals by two more. 
Field came out of his reverie and strode across 
to us. He grasped my hand effusively, and i 


'Glad to see you. Craig,’ he iKXjmecl. ‘Or, 
perhaps not so glad, string what you’ve come 
alM)ut.' He turned to Sinclair. I’ll call you 
later, Stu. Wait in the mess for u.s. You’ll bo 
briefed in due course.’ 

Sinclair saluted, turned on his heel, giving 
me a faint smile as he passed. Drabble he 
ignored. 

'Well then, rest your legs, you two.’ k'lcjrt 
stiKXl there, straddle legged, arms behind his 
back. Prince Philip fashion. Xow, brief m<*. 

I’m thoroughly in the dark.’ 

‘Tell me what you know already. Xir 
Marshal,’ 1 hedged 

He stopped smiling. ‘Precisely nothing, 
apart from the fact that the A.O.C in C. ha.s 
told me to expect the two of you, that there was 
a top secret, vital mi.s.sion of which I’d be brief¬ 
ed by you and that I was to render all possible 
a.ssi.stance, no questions to be a.«ked. A pretty 
steep order, I can tell you. Howe\er, the entire 

station is at your disposal. Ask and ye shall 
be given.’ 

‘’That’s very generous of you. I’m afraid 
we shall ask perhaps seemingly impossible 
things of you and they’ll have to be given.’ I 
was as placatory-as possible, but Field tensed. 

‘There’s a limit, of course ... ’ 

‘No limits, sir. Unless it’s the sky.’ 

‘Well, tell me what you want.’ Field was 
resigned. 

‘First, I have to warn you the security grad¬ 
ing of this op is COSMIC. No word of what 
we discuss must be repeated. I must make that 
clear. Second, I’m giving no details now, only 
an outline.’ 

Field started to bristle, his keen eyes 
gleaming dangerously but he held his tongue. 

‘I want,' 1 said, emphasising every word 
carefully, ‘your three best Phantom pilots, those 
flying the latest F4Js, and your three best 
Phantom navigators, preferably those already 
paired off with the top pilots. I want those six 
taken off whatever duties they’re on now and 
assigned to me for as long a.s I need them. 13 




You wUl detach them from their squadrons 
forthwith and they’re to report to me some 
time today for briefing.’ 

‘You’re not asking much, are you ?’ Field 
relaxed. He thought I wasn’t going to ask the 
earth of him immediately. He leaned back 
:<gainst the desk, arms braced, ankles crossed 
t legantly, and smiled. ‘Right. You’ve got ’em — 
Hazlewood, Kelly, Farrell. You’ve already met 
’ei 1 in the mess. M.O.D. gave me the hint this 
morning you’d want three top Phantom crews. 
They’re the best. But I mu.st say the brass 
didn’t give me any idea what you’d want ’em 
for. They said you’d explain. 

‘All in good time. Air Marshal. What about 
the navs ?’ 

‘They go with these three pilots, of course. 
They’ve flown together for years, and they’re 
closer than identical twin brothers. They’ve 
been together since Cranwell.’ 

‘Their names T 

‘Bentley with Hazlewood, Dyke with Kelly, 
and Craig with Farrell. Six of the very best 
squadron leaders in the whole bloody Royal Air 
Force. They don’t come any better. That’.s 
what you want, isn’t it ?’ 

'Yes.' I mulled over the names, the last tw'o 
particularly since one of the squadron leader 
navigators bore my own name. ‘Which Craig?’ 
1 asked heavily, though I already knew the 
answ'er. 

‘David Craig, Colonel.’ 

I shook my head. ‘Cross him ofl. Got 
. someone else,’ I said sharply. 

‘I’m the final arbiter as to which crews you 
have. It’s my responsibility and mine alone. 
You have no say in the mailer. I’rn the only 
judge as to w'ho are the best crews and J pick 
’em. Is that clear ?’ He wasn’t going to argue 
the matter that was clear, ‘(.'raig and Fanell 
stay.,.. ’ He paused and 1 could see realrsalion 
grow in his hazel eyes. Your naine’.s Craig. 
Of course ! David any relation, then ?’ 

‘My son.’ 

‘Oh, my God !’ He stared at me for a few 
moments, concern etched on his features. ‘I 
didn’t know.’ He bit his lips and pulled at an 
earlobe. ‘1 thought he .said his father was a 
journalist, not an intelligence colonel....’ His 
voice regkstered incredulity. ‘Then you must be 
the Craig who wrote that German reunification 
story ?’ 

‘One and the same,’ 1 said heavily, ‘though 
that’s no concern of anyone’s just now. I 
want David off the li.st. 1 can’t have him 
involved.’ 

‘No.’ Field was abrupt. ‘What I’ve said 
goes Not only am I in command of the air¬ 
crews, but you asked for the best and you’ve 
got nothing but. The crews I’ve nominated 
stand. I’m sorry,’ He was adamant, but 
apologetic. ’I’ve no choice. I take it there’s an 
element of danger involved ?’ 

‘You’re too damn right there’s danger. 
There’s always a tremendous ri.sk in operations 
14 like these,’ I practically snarled at him. ‘But 


it’s not entirely the operation I’m thinking 
about, it’s his involvement with me, with my 
department — where he’s got no place — with 
what we’re going to do. I don’t want it. One’s 
enough in the family.’ 

Field pursed his lips. ‘No, go. David 
.stays. He’s the best nav in the business. You 
should be proud. Besides, isn’t it all to the 
good that it stays in the family ? Your security 
will be enhanced.’ 

There was no gainsaying his wisdom, but 
he didn’t yet know w'hat he was letting his 
crews in for and I did. Drabble, who had stay¬ 
ed slouched in his chair like a great fat pudding, 
saying nothing, but watching and listening 
intently, pul his spoke in. ‘The Air Marshal’s 
right. Bob. Sills told us to accept the choice 
of aircrew unconditionally. You’ve no option.’ 

‘.All right !’ I took the decision with bad 
grace. 

The crews stand, then ?’ P'ield was quietly 
triumphant. 

Yes. Only, not a word until I’m ready to 
see them.’ 

‘It’s a deal. T’ll call Stu. He can show you 
to the rooms we’ve allocated you and to your 
op.s headquarters in a building I’ve set aside 
not far from here. Let tne know if they’re 
suitable. Now. About the rest of the o}x;ration ?’ 

I explained, not everything, but enough. 
Field’s fresh face took on a sickly pallor. Even 
Drabble, who knew. .slum{H>d further into his 
chair as he listened. 1 turned to him. ‘Have 
1 forgotten anything ?’ 

‘.Not a bloody, nauseating thing.’ 

The Air Marshal sat stiffly, trying to con¬ 
trol his emotions. ‘I suppo.st* you know what 
you’re doing ?’ he a.sked at la.st, 

‘Of course. Ju.st remember the motives are 
not mine and the ptilicy is that of the Cabinet. 
We’re just the blasted instruments.’ 

Stu Sinclair came in and looked around 
silently at three grim faces. 

‘Colonel Craig will brief you .shortly,’ Field 
said. ‘Show him his quarters, put the thr^ 
aircrew on standby for briefing when Craig 
calls for them.’ He turned to me as we rose to 
go. ‘You’ll keep me jxisted, of course ?’ 

Naturally.' 

We were led back to thf» m(\ss. On the 
way I saw the attractive W.R.A.F. who had 
ministered to us in the Cessna. Stu greeted 
her with a smile. ‘Hi, there, Natalie.’ She 
smiled back, looking happier than she had done 
in the air. 

‘She’s looking more cheerful than she was 
on the plane,’ I ventured. 

‘Oh, she’s always tensed up when Barry 
Kelly's on sorties and heiluva relieved when 
she sees him safe and sound again,’ Stu laugh¬ 
ed. ‘The two of them are quite thick, though 
I suspect Barry’s ju.st dillydallying.’ 

‘Much too gorgeous to dillydally with, 
though I wouldn’t mind, myself,’ Drabble 
sniggered. 

Stu stiffened. '1 think you ought to meet 



her socially,’ he said. ‘In a way she’s part of 
the op since she’s so involved with Kelly. 
Keeps the old morale up, you know.’ Sinclan 
excused himself and went down the corridor 
after her. She seemed a little reluctant, but 
returned with him nevertheless, a tormal look 
on her face. She was quite tall, around five 
foot six, her face had a fine hone .structure with 
smoothly stretched skin and blue-grey eyes 
which toned in well with her dark hair and, as 
1 had noted earlier, voluptuously curvaceous. 
Drabble cast covetous eyes on her but .she 
ignored him apart from a stiff smile as the 
introductions were made. For some reason, she 
wanU'd to be away again, but Stu held her arm 
firmly. 

‘We met on the plane. Colonel Craig. I 
hope we’ll see more of you while you’re here?’ 
She .showed a nice row of even white teeth as 
her mouth crinkled open in a bright smile. 

‘Sure, Miss Foster. I’ll be here for a few 
w’eeks, I expect.’ 

It was gone midday now and the mess bar 
was quite crowded wjth young pilots, naviga- 
tor.s, engineer officens and administrative staff. 
Some aircrew officers had clearly just been de¬ 
briefed after a practice sortie and one or two 
making winglike motions with their pcflm.s to 
descril)e some aerobatic manoeuvre they had 
had to perform. Sinclair was J(X)king at them 
with amusement. ‘Good chaps,’ he smiled. 
‘Terribly keen.' 

‘We need ’em keen,’ Drabble rejoined. 

Natalie Foster sal herself be.side me, cius.'-- 
e<l elegant and shapely legs and leaned over. 
There was a .slightly puzzled frown on her face. 
‘We’ve a Craig on 914 Sfiuadron, Colonel. J.s ho 
any relation ?’ 

‘My son,' I said .shortly. 

‘Oh, really ?’ She made a .small, throaty 
gurgle of delight. ‘Does he know you’re here?' 

I shook my head. 

‘Oh, he’ll be thrilled when he finds out’ 

‘Maybe.’ I turned to Stu. 'J lake it Kelly 
and the rest will lie coming into the mess for 
a drink ?’ 

He nodded. ‘They alway.s do. The three 
pilots are around somewhere. They know we’re 
meeting them here, but the navs are on ops 
with different pilots today, new boys practising 
low level.’ As he spoke the three pilots came 
in and made their way towaids us, grinning, 
Kelly leading. 

‘I might have known you’d take advantage 
of my absence to grab Natalie, sir,’ Kelly grinned 
engagingly at Sinclair and sat down on the arm 
of the girl’s chair. His jet-lilack hair .shone 
like Kiwi boot polish, though it was clear thi.s 
was its natural state. His broad, peasant’s 
face with high cheek bones and deeply etched 
laugh lines on either of his mouth indicated 
determination. Certainly not the popular idea 
of an ace pilot. Back in his native Limerick he 
could easily have passed for a farmhand. His 
wide hands with stubby fingers and dose-cut 
nails were powerful and obviously capable of 


handling the delicate instruments of his F43. 
Now they rested ca.sily on his giil friend’s 
.shoulder. ‘Well, who’.s buying ? You, Stu V 

Sinclair went over to the bar and ordered 
while Kelly and Hazlewood exchanged pleasant- 
I'ies with Drabble who .seemed more amenable 
now he had Rur\ived a second briefing on 
Oiieration Aunt. Farrell was .silent, looking at 
me as Natalie had done, a puzzled frovi n on his 
ruddy cheeks. He was tall, too, ju.sl like iny 
sun, David, with gold curly hair, eyes deep and 
green like the Atlantic and farmer’s cheeks and 
a thin determine'! mouth set in a .straight line. 
Like his eyes, his character seemed to lx> as 
deep as the ocean, unfathomable. 1 wondei’ed 
how the two got on togetlier on the ground. 
David was married, Gordon Farrell a bachelor, 
and broody, so niv son .said, but a .^upeib fi iend 
aud pilot. Physii ally the two of them were quite 
alike . both could have pa.s.sed as niy sons. I 
smiled acro.':,s at him ‘Why are you staring at 
me like that. Gordon‘S' Christian name,'- cone 
early and easilv in the Services. He looked 
slightly uncomfortable ‘You know mv name 
then sir 

‘Of course r\e heard a lot altout >oii from 
David, though >our path and mine ne\e,- .seem¬ 
ed to cros.s. Yoii ne\er got a lea\e at the same 
time as David or your destinations neve; coin¬ 
cided, so you nc\ ci came home to us — though 
I remember you well enough from the passing- 
out parade at Granwell ... ‘ 

He cut me short. I wondered why you 
looked .so familiar. You're David’s father, 
aren’t you ? I thought f saw a likeness when 1 
.saw you .step out of the Ce.s.sna, but I couldn’t 
fathom who you reminded me of ' he hesi¬ 
tated, puzzled. ‘1 thought you worked for a 
newspaper, how come you’re .sudden!,’ in the 
.Army ." 

I held up u hand. It’s a long story, but 
plca.se no questions now and certainly not in 
here.’ 

'Sorry, sir,’ he replied formally 

My two identities were pio\ ing embarrasis- 
ing. Fortunately, these flyers were security 
minded, but it was awkivard. 

‘When do you expect David back — and 
the other tw'o ?’ 

‘Oh, the three of them should be debriefed 
by now. They’ll be in shortly.’ Farrell .spoke 
too soon. I recognised David s strapping frame 
already striding to the bar. His fellow^ navs 
were on either side, all clearly thirsty. Natalie 
spotted them and tugged my sleeve uncere¬ 
moniously.. ‘There they arc, sir. Aren’t you 
going up to surpri.se him ?’ 

I grinned at her romantic e.xubcrance. 
‘Come along then, we'll surprise him together.' 

She walked ahead through the throng and 
lapjwd David on the arm, hardly able to re¬ 
strain her excitement, but he didn’t sixit me. 

He couldn’t in his wildest dreams have exfwcted 
me here, and in uniform, too. ‘David, David, 
look!’ she exploded. ‘See who’s here !’ 

He turned round to face her. ‘Hiya, Natalie. 15 



Lost the Kelly then ?’ His blue eyes wandered 
over her shoulder, staring past me towards the 
table we had just vacate. ‘He’s over there, 
with Stu and Gordon.’ 

‘Oh, David, you are dense.’ She placed a 
slim hand on his lightly tanned cheek and 
directed his face to mine. 

Disbelief, shock, pleasurable surprise flitted 
across his features almost simultaneously, but 
he managed to retain his sang froid. ‘Hello, 
father, what on earth are you doing here — and 
in uniform, too ? Is there a wai- on or some¬ 
thing ? Have you been mobilised or are you in 
fancy dress ?' He put a large hand on my 
shoulder and looked affectionately at me. ‘It’s 
good to see you, though. How’s mother and 
Elizabeth — are they with you, or did you come 
alone ?’ The questions flooded out and I held 
up a restraining hand. ‘I ll tell you all about 
it — later, David.’ 

A sudden look of enlightenment dawned 
on his excited face. ‘You can’t — you can’t be 
the M.O.D. bras.s the C.O. .said we’d have io see 
today, are you....?’ 

’That’s right. Surprised ?’ 

‘Well, blow me down ! What. . 

Natalie looked at each of us in turn, smiled 
mysteriously to herself and left dLscreetly to 
rejoin Sinclair and the others. For the third time 
that morning I had to say, ‘questions later’. 
Meanwhile, his two companions were looking 
on. their heads co<.:ked to one side, amused at 
David’s bewilderment. ‘Now’, w’hich is Dyke and 
which is Bentley ?’ I asked, looking at the two 
slim young men at his side, one a mousey hair¬ 
ed, high-cheekboned fellow with slightly stoop¬ 
ed shoulders and narrow brown eyes, the other 
a cropheaded, square-shouldered toughie with 
a great smirk plastered all over his face. Neither 
w'as familiar though both had been with David 
at Cranwell and I thought I had known them 
all. 

‘Oh, sorry, Paw, This is Nick Dyke, other¬ 
wise known as Smiler because he’s always got 
that permanent smirk across his mug, and on 
my left w’e have Jerry Bentley, Nick, Jerry — 
my father.’ 

Both were very polite, very formal and 
military, mainly, I suspected, because of my 
uniform. 1 could see David was still very 
puzzled by the red tabs on my lapels, but he 
said nothing, turning to the bar to offer me a 
brandy, 

‘Come back to the table where Stu Sinclair 
is holding the fort,’ I said, ‘We can talk later,’ 

The gathering of nine at the small table 
caused more than a few faces to turn and stare, 
so it was time to adjourn elsewhere. Sinclair 
suggested his office for a few minutes before 
lunch, 

‘You’d better ring Jo and tell her you won’t 
be home until later,’ I told David, But he 
hadn’t got a telephone in his home some few 
miles outside the base, so a special messenger 
was organised to tell his wife. Young Pilot 
16 Officer Natalie Foster was left behind, much to 


her chagrin, Kelly patted her on the bottom 
familiarly, ‘See you later, darlin’, but don’t 
wait up for me.’ 

Glasses littered Stu Sinclair’s small office 
de{«k. He came straight to the point. ‘Colonel 
Craig is a sp^ial Intelligence Officer from 
M.O.D., as is laeut.-Colonel Drabble here. 
They’ve come to Bruggen on a special mission 
which w’iJl involve you six. From this moment 
on, you are detached from your squadrons and 
will be an.swerable only to Colonel Craig and 
myself. Thi.s is a top secret operation on which 
you will be thoroughly briefed by the Colonel 
later. No one, repeat no one, exi;ept those in¬ 
volved on this station is to know and you’re to 
keep your traps clam tight. Is that quite clear?’ 
He glanced at each of the officers in turn and 
received a nod of complete acceptance from 
each. David eyed me peculiarly, clearly wonder¬ 
ing again what the hell his father was up to, 
but didn’t ask for elucidation. He knew now it 
would come later. 

‘All right, dismiss. Assemble here immedi¬ 
ately after nosh.’ .Sinclair turned bis head to¬ 
wards me. ‘That O.K. w'ith you 

‘Yes.’ 1 addressed the crews. ‘No lingering 
over the meal, please gentlemen. We haven’t 
a lot of time and I’ve a lot to explain. For the 
moment. I’m afraid you’re going to have to lie 
very patient and very, very silent. Understood'^ 

There was a chorus of agreement, but 1 
noted an immediate air of restles.sne.ss. 1 knew 
these boys were bored with lectures — they 
were invariably subjected to them when 
weather made flying impossible. Their expres¬ 
sions seemed to say, ‘Oh, Christ, more cod¬ 
swallop.’ They would soon know better. They 
trooped out, David giving me some semblance 
of a wave as he got to the door. Sinclair indi¬ 
cated we would lunch alone with the air 
marshal. 

Over coffee and brandy. Drabble explained 
to both Stu and Field what we wanted — 
carpenters, canvas and plywood, a site approxi¬ 
mately 110 miles from Bruggen where a mock 
building could be erected and where aircraft 
could practice low-level bombing strikes without 
arousing too much curiosity from the local 
inhabitants. 

Sinclair suggested the Army tank ranges 
at Sennelager, just outside Paderborn. ‘The 
strike aircraft can take off from that unused 
airstrip outside the station here,’ he suggested, 
‘and can be on target within 15 minutes. The 
Paderborn ranges have been closed now the 
Army autumn manoeuvres are over and we 
should have no difficulty m setting up the tar¬ 
get somewhere on the wilds of the Heide.’ 

‘Can we accommodate the technicians 
there ?’ Drabble asked. 

'We’ll use tents about a couple of miles 
from target.’ 

Drabble nodded approval. ‘We’ll need about 
fifty airmen to set up a new target each day, 
you know.' 

Sinclair raised an ^brow. ‘New target 




every day ?’ 

‘Well/ Drabble retorted testily. ‘We’re hop¬ 
ing it will be destroyed at each sortie. Com¬ 
pletely. 

‘I see what you mean/ the air marshal said 
thoughtfully. ‘You’re asking for 100 per cent 
accuracy at each strike V 

‘That’s what we’re aiming for/ I said. ‘They 
might not get it the first few times, but we’ll 
have to demand it, otherwise the project’s sunk. 
That’s why I wanted your best navigators to 
gel pinpoint accuracy and when I say pinpoint, 
I mean pinpoint. Those boys are going to have 
to hit a particular part of a real building 50 ft. 
square from between 230 and 150 ft. high at 
700 knots.’ 

‘Using what?’ Field asked. ‘Missiles?’ 

‘ What else ?’ 

Good. We can use the A.G.M. 62A Walleye. 
It’s got a high-explosive warhead, gyro stabilis¬ 
ed television camera which is aligned by the 
nav with the target prior to launch. He’s aided 
by his C T.R. monitor screen and for target 
acquisition the A.P.Q. 109A fire control radar. 
How’s that sound to you ? The F4J’s modified 
to take it in double pairs.’ 

‘Well, you’re the expert, Air Marshal, but 
I can’t agree. The A.G.M. 62A is far too heavy. 
If I remember rightly, it weighs 499 kg. and too 
cumliersome for the job in hand.’ 

Field and Sinclair looked at me incredul¬ 
ously. ‘It’s an ideal air-U>-surface missile. 
Colonel,’ Stu exclaimed. 

I had done my homework and I wasn't 
going to lake the Wall-eye. 1 didn’t want the 
target obliterated completely. 

’What do you suggest, then ?’ l*'ield asked 
sceptically. 

How about the A.G.M. 65A, the Maverick 
It’s a television-guided tactical missile, too, and 
ideal for small targets. It’s guided by a minia¬ 
ture TV homing system in its nose, the nav 
picks up the target on his television monitor, 
lock.s the missile’s electro-optic.al tracker on to 
the target and launches the damn thing which 
is automatically guided to the objective by the 
TV f;entroid tracker — then, whoof! It only 
weighs 215 kg. too.’ 

Sinclair sat there musing, with face expres¬ 
sionless, weighing it all up. ‘Those are only 
used against armoured fighting vehicles, small 
fortifications and the like,’ he said at last. ‘Is 
it good enough for your purpose — which you 
haven’t explained yet,’ he added pointedly. 

’All in good time,’ 1 caution^. ‘We’re not 
dead certain of the exact target yet, either, but 
whatever it is, it’s the Maverick we’re going to 
use.’ 

‘Do you know D-Day yet ?' Field asked. 
‘Because unless we have some sort of leeway, 
we may be hampered by weather. The Maver¬ 
ick’s effectiveness is restricted because the 
target has got to he visible. If it isn’t, we’re 
sunk.’ 

‘All we know at -the .moment is that the 


target date is approximately three weeks from 
now,' Drabble broke in. "rime, place and date 
haven’t been fixed — they’re dependent entirely 
on circumstances beyond our control at the 
moment — but we ought to know within the 
week. The awkward part about the entire op is 
that we will have a fixed day and it will have lo 
be neck or nothing.’ 

1 smiled acio.ss at him. ‘Wi'ong idiom, Ken. 
If.s just Ifioody neck Whatever happens, the 
target will have to be attacked on that parti¬ 
cular day, at ao exact lime and wh.itever the 
weather. K\«*n if it’s pitch black; thixse nuvs and 
pilots are going to pinjioint and destro}- iheir 
target even if they ha\'e to use their ciiicratt as 
the misisile. ju.st like the Jap Kamikaze pilots 
in the last war.’ 

‘You're blocxiy joking, of course,' Field 
snapped. 

■I’m deadly serious, Air Marshal.' 

‘You mean to say you'd order your wn 
son, to say nothing ot five other fir.st-i.la.ss ir- 
crew, to commit .suicide 7 We're not at war jou 
know, Craig !' Field was furiou.:. and bange i'his 
fist hard on the de.sk, rattling his telephone and 
other gadgets, Sinclair was looking at me as 
if 1 liad c.scaped from a lunatic asylum. 

‘1 didn’t choose him — or the other.s for 
that matter, remember 7 You-picked ’em. You 
picked David. I didn’t want him. This is an 
((peration I have to be completely impersonal 
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about and the fact that my own son is deeply 
involved doesn’t enter into it any more. I’m 
having to woi-k with the aircrew assigned. 
They’re just instruments to me now, just as I 
am myself, just as you are. Get that mto both 
your heads, for God's sake. As to war, Air 
Marshal, this is going to be a pre-emptive strike 
to eliminate danger to the country. That’s all. 
The danger to your airciaft and crews will be 
minimal if all goes well. We’re dependent on 
the weather, so just pray it’s going to be good.’ 

‘We’ll pray for weather, all right,’ Stu 
grated. ‘My chaps are professionals through and 
through but they’ll obliterate 3 mur goddam tar¬ 
get without recourse to the Almighty, believe 
me.’ 

'Let’s calm down, shall we ?’ Field said 
sombrely and went to'a cupboard for glasses 
and brandy. We were all glad of the velvet 
taste of the Remy Martin and of its calming 
effect. I lit ray pipe and they all waited until 
the wreathing smoke had curled upwards to the 
celling. 

‘What next ?' Field asked. 

‘Are all N.A.T.O. fighter bombers equipped 
to take the A.G.M. 65A ?’ 

‘It s in general i.ssuc,’ Sinclair said. ‘We 
have a squadron of F4.1.s modified to take it, 
the Luftwaffe has two.’ 

‘That’s fine. We shall need six modified 
I’hantoms, three to be in reserve in case any 
becomes ^unserviceable.’ 

‘Right.’ Sinclair was scribbling down 
details m a small notebook perched on his knee. 

‘Next,’ I went on, ‘1 want at least 400 
Mavericks primed and 18 of those repainted.’ 

‘Four hundred !' Sinclair was incredulous. 
‘You’re not going to use that many, surely ?’• 

‘We need plenty for practice, don’t we ? 
We’re going to have two, maybe three practice 
sorties every' day until D-Day minus two till 
these boys can knock off a fly's legs blindfold.’ 

‘Very well.' 

‘The last 18 missiles, as I said, must all be 
repainted in camouflage I’ll specify later. There 
must be no suspicion it’s the R.A.F. that’s in¬ 
volved so that if any bits and pieces are picked 
up afterwards, they*can’t pin it on us.’ 

‘Why ?’ Field a.sked, eyes narrowed. 

‘That’s a very good question. I’ll tell you 
later. Anyv'ay', different camouflage and all 
manufacturers’ numbers to be eliminated, any 
die stamping on the casings must be filed off.' 

‘Anything more ?’ Stu was sarcastic. 

‘Plenty. I want all 400 Mavericks stored 
within that hangar on the spare airstrip within 
three days and they’re to be moved there only 
at night. The strongest possible guard of the 
R.A.F. Regiment will have to be on duty round 
the clock, plus the necessary armourers and 
technical personnel. You’JI cancel all leave for 
these chaps, you will enjoin strictest security 
and your orders will be given by word of mouth 
only. I want no notices on boards, nothing. 

18 Not a dickybird. You can say we’re practising a 


long-phased Red alert. You start tonight.' 

l^'icld was by now looking absolutely dis¬ 
gusted and Sinclair fed up. It was one thing 
to organise an operation and have it executed; 
it was clearly another to be directed by the 
Army. 

Anything else, Colonel ?’ Field was bitter. 
Drabble grinned surreptitiously behind a fat 
paw. 

‘Plentv’. Also within three days 1 want 

your construction men on the Heide at Sen- 
nelager with all their gear. Army engineers 
have already been told to get you the materials 
you want and they'll help get it there. The 
three aircrew I’ll see as soon as we’re finished 
here and I’ll brief them.’ 

‘You want me present ?’ Sinclair asked, his 
aristocratic nose crinkling at the nostrils. 

‘Couldn’t do without you, you know that,’ 
1 replied cheerfully. ‘This is where all your 
low-level knowhow with 105 Squadron is going 
to pay off.’ 

He grinned vaguely and. sensing this part 
of the briefing was over, tucked his notebook in 
a jacket pocket and rose. ‘You ready for the 
crews now ?’ 

We walked down the corridor to his own 
office. ‘I wish I knew what this was all about,’ 
he complained. ‘It's difficult working in the dark 
like this, with everything sprung on you out 
of the blue.’ 

‘Very aggravating, I admit, but the whole 
thing was sprung on me, too,’ I consoled. I 
looked out of the window. It had stopped rain¬ 
ing now and the rough, coarse grass of the 
lawns gleamed wetly. Overhead, a V.T.O.L. 
Harrier was hovering with a seemingly danger¬ 
ous yaw, preparing to land. ‘Must have a go in 
one of those,’ I remarked conversationally. ‘In 
fact, you’ll have to put one at my disposal. It’ll 
be better than a helicopter to view the practice 
strikes. * 

‘Sorry, that’s out.’ Stu shook his head. ‘If 
you want an observation aircraft, you’ll have 
to have a chopper. I’ll pilot you myself.’ 

The six aircrew entered, ‘You all set, sir ?’ 
It was David. He seemed in two minds whether 
to address me as sir, when Dad or Paw or, more 
usual when he wanted something, Pop. The 
uniform decided him. He still eyed me cur¬ 
iously, baffled as to why I should be back in 
the forces and in this particular role. It was 
hardly a secret between us that I had once been 
an agent, but he knew that had been in the past. 

‘All right, chaps, sit down and listen,' 
Sinclair broke in. ‘As you’ll all have gathered, 
you’ve been detached from your squadrons for 
a special op. From tomorrow on you’ll be quar¬ 
tered on the base.’ 

There were murmurs of protest from the 
married men — Dyke, Fanell and Kelly were 
the bachelors — but Sinclair hushed them. 
‘You'll see why in due course. However, it'll 
only be for about three weeks — not terribly 
arduous and you’ve all had minor separations 



before.’ 

‘Is there a war on I haven’t heard about ?’ 
Kelly asked, grinning. 

‘Sort of. The strike you’re going on is for 
real. Colonel Craig will tell you, so calm up 
until he’s finished, will you ?’ 

I sat myself on the edge of Sinclair’s desk 
and surveyed the faces in front of me. David’s 
I knew only too well. His pilot, Gordon 
Farrell, eyebrows contracted, looked as broody 
as he’d been defined, but his face revealed not 

even veiled interest. Gregory Hazlewood, 
broad shoulders hunched, brown hair awry over 
one eye, lounged his lanky frame in one of the 
two ea.sy chairs in the room and waited with 
eager expectancy. His navigator, Jerry 
Bentley, stood by his side, stooped shoulders 
even rounder, narrow brown eyes screwed up, 
anxiously awaiting words which he looked he 
thought would spell his doom. Smiler Dyke 
smirked vacantly at a spot high above my head. 

‘Well, gentlemen, you’ve been warned how 
hush-hush this op is. 1 can’t emphasise how im¬ 
portant it is also. Not a word must leak out, 
so the first person caught opening his mouth too 
wide will be on the mat — immediate court 
martial, dismissal from the R..4.F. and jail. Is 
that clear ?’ 

Six serious nods from six intent flyers, all 
Cranwell-trained career men who had every¬ 
thing to lose. 

‘Good. This is going to be a pre-emptive 
strike which we hope will avert danger to 
Britain. What that danger is I am not yet pre¬ 
pared to disclose, though I’ll take you all into 
my confidence as much as I can. It’s a Cabinet 
decision, so don’t ask m^ any questions as to the 
why and wherefores.’ I explained about the 
Mavericks and the destruction of part of a 
building just as I had told Field. ‘'The objec't 
of the strike will be probably one large room 
situated on the first floor and for this absolute 
accuracy will be vital.’ I paused to let that sink 
in, expecting protests. They came. 

‘But sir!’ It was David. ‘One room in one 
building ! You're asking the impossible !’ 

‘it’s an outside room which you’ll be abk' 
to see,’ I smiled at him, but his face was set 
grimly and his eyes flashed disbelief and scorn. 
‘I’m sorry,’ I went on, ‘it .seems impossible and 
it’s a tough assignment, but by the time you’ve 
finished practice you’ll all wonder why you 
thought it co.uldn’t be done. However, if tnere 
are any problems, we’ll .sort them out within 
the next three weeks.’ 

‘I take it we’ll have a reasonable facsimile 
target for practice ?’ Farrell queried. 

‘Naturally. It’s being set up for you. The 
distance you will fly to the real target, the 
special target site, have been worked out so that 
they are as close to the real thing as possible, 
•rhe mock-up will be painted so as to resemble 
the actual point of attack which will be from a 
height of betw’een 200 and 250 ft. at about 700 
knots. 

to be continued 


AN AMERICAN book now puUMMd in 9 
Britain* deals entirely with the use of *< 
inference to reconstruct the defenders’ H 

hends. It has a number of good hands, well Q 
presented in a way that enables the reader £ 
to exercise his mind. 2 

The author, a former member o1 the Aces ^ 
and the second-youngest player ever to m 
win the world championship, descnbes the ^ 
following deal as one of the finest examples £ 

of placing the cards eerly in the hand fD 

*05,, m 

V0976 

0 A 10 

495432 

N 

♦6 led WE 
S 

♦ a j 

A J 10 8 5 4 

0 K J 3 

4i0 8 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

14 Ng 24 

3V No 4V No 

No No 

On West's lead of the 6 of spades you 
play the Queen from dummy and East 
covers with the King On winning witti the 
Ace. how do you proceed’’ 

Declarer's thoughts went I'm missing 
19 higtHcard points, and from the play tc 
trick one. East is known to have 3 points in 
spades. Since West did not lead a club, i 
cannot expect him to hold both the Ace and 
King, so I can place East with at least 
anotfipr three points in clubs East cannot 
hold V K. as that would give him a minimum 
of 9 htgh-card points and it would also give 
West a 19-point opentrtg bid, which would 
be most unreasonable 

You can see wtwe this leads. South 
intends to lay down V A. but if he does so 
straight away he will be unable to take 
advantage of the likelihood that West has 
C' Q. as he will have no quick re-entry 
Best, therefore, is to lean a low diamond at 
trick two and finesse the 10 This will win 
unless West has opened on 11 points The 
Ace of diamoTKls is cashed the Smith 
hand IS entered with A and a spade 
goes away on K. 

in a chapter entitled ‘Making Your Sixth 
'Sense Work’. Lawrence describes how 
advantage may be taken of minute indica¬ 
tions in the opponents’ behaviour He 
warns, however, that some opponents 
may set out deliberately to mistead. This is 
unfortunate as it goes against the spirit of 
the game he says ‘These people think 
that by doing this they may be able to misr- 
lead a watchtui declarer The authoi 
seems unaware that his own advice in this 
section runs contrary to the paragraph m 
the Propnettas that reads A player should 
refrain from looking intently at any other 
player during the auction or play 
pwiods 



THE 1974 Swiss Pro Patna or National 
Festival stamps, like the two previous 
issues, feature archaeological treasures 
found in Switzerland. This 30-c«ntime8 
stamp shows the life-size bronze of a 
bull's head unearthed, with other bronze 
fragments, among the Roman ruins at Mar- 
tigny, in the Valais. The northern terminus 
of the road over the Great St Bernard pass. 
Martigny was an important Roman military 
and tming post, and the bull's head is con- 
sideied to be the flrrest example of Roman 
sculptufe discovered there 
Other stamps in the aeries show a glass 
bowl of the ftiel-oentury AD. a gold filigree 
brooch, and a gray china water-bird dating 
from about 1.000 BC. 
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Trend Setters—2 


The height of fashion with 
non-colours. White is the 
absence of colour and black 
the negation of it. But black 
and white m combination 
spell sophistication. Black and 
white can be dramatic. And 
again by themselves, black 
Is beautiful and white a 
winner every time. 

1. Bring out the Ms. in 
you with this feminine varia¬ 
tion on a male outfit. Flares 
are out, parallels in, a shirt 
made woman with billows 
and buttons, a slash of 
shocking-pink cummerbund 
and black and white street¬ 
walkers to complement it all. 

2. Unconventional co¬ 
ordinates — tan and white 
delicate flowers for a skirt 
with a bold unsubtle striped 
effect for a blousy top. An 
exaggerated hairstyle is a 
must. 

3. Pure, sheer satin for 
the feline attack. 

Text Rita Bhimani. 

Pix ' Aloke Mitra 

in our Fashion 
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The Bengal Tigress and her 
newly-turned friend, philo¬ 
sopher and guide, and pro¬ 
fessionally, her director, 
didn’t seem to have enough 
of everj^hing down here in 
the studios, and on locations 

out-of-town too_He went 

to attend the Soviet Film 
Festival at Moscow and slie 
was to follow shortly. No, 
no, not to the Soviet 
Capital, but to London, for 
her yearly shopping-cum- 
pleasure trip. And yes, you 
are right, he was to join her 
in London-town, after the 
Fest. The plans were sup¬ 
posed to be secret — at least 
on his part — as he dis¬ 
closed, in code-words, where 
he was going to be in Lon¬ 
don on which day, only to 
his beefy-looking parasite 
bodyguard who is said to 
have taken the place of his 
wife — who in her turn, is 
busy working and rushing 
home to feed her baby dur¬ 
ing the lunch-break! 

So Leena Chandravarker's 
wedding-plans are not off 
yet. much to the disappoint¬ 
ment of many down here, 
who si)read talus about her 
rumoured breakup with her 
ffance. She is as serious 
about the marriage as she 
was when she announced 
her engagement, she said, 
and the marriage will be 
held sometime in December. 
Till then, she is putting on 
more and more weight (a 
oo family tendency, she reveal- 
ed) while all the time pro¬ 
testing against food. She is 


served food in her own 
room — a device, which 
she thinks will help her to 
resist temptation which is 
not possible when she is at 
the table with the family. 
Don’t think this is doing any 
good, because she is as fat 
as her pre-diet days and the 
dangers of eating alone are 
worse — you are liable to 
cheat on yourself, rather 
than have a hawk-eyed 
mother counting your mor¬ 
sels at the table! 

The fading star Mala Sinha 
thinks she is still very 
young and deserves young- 
heroine roles. She will n<rt 
accept matron-roles, though 
she has lost a lot of that 
sparkle she had earlier, and 
does look old now. The same 
mistake that is being made 
by Nutan, who, with the aid 
of her htisband, ridicules any 
producer who ^res to come 
to her with a proposal for a 
mother’s role (Anuraag, she 
insists, was an exceptional 
case of Special Guest Ap¬ 
pearance). So back to Mala. 
What is she doing these 
days ? Tending to her 
daughter and making fre- 

? uent trips to Assam, where 
ler husband is lodged. She 
keeps saying with fervour 
that the^ is an ideal rela- 
tton^p. God knows exactly 
what is meant by “ideal" 
in this case. She has her own 
house in Assam where she 
stays when she goes there. 
So please tell us the mean¬ 
ing of "happily married” 
Anyone ? 


Seems like Anju Mahendroo 
has entered a sort of tragic 
cycle in her astrological life. 
One year, she lost Rajesh 
Khanna — her most pre¬ 
cious possession. Next year, 
she lost her father, who was 
separated from her mother, 
but whom she was fond of 
and regularly in touch with. 
Last week, she lost her 
uncle, the famed music 
director, Madan Mohan, 
the sole male in their family 
to provide some sort of 
moral backing, so far. He and 
his sister, Mrs. Mahendroo 
and Anju and sis Anu, 
shared a very warm, fond 
relationship, meeting one 
another almost every dav. 
Madan Mohan’s death has 
dealt a heavier blow on the 
three ladies than what 
Rajesh could do by walking 
out on Anju. 

Know who’s the Industiy’s 
biggest mouth, now — and 
who has out-talked even 
Shatru in his game ? Imtiaz, 
son of Jayant. He brags on 
all topics under the sun, 
including his female con- 
guests. He’s said to have 
bragged that Anju, Nedam, 
Manju (Mrs. Asrani) and 
Rekha have been lOce 
chicken-feed to him —<■ and 
so ea^y-to-get! Imtiaz will 
do anything to get his name 
in print, the more contro¬ 
versial, the better. - This he 
has learnt fixan his friends 
turned-foe Shatru! Won't 
be long before he has his fall 
too! 


“They are a bunch of crooks — and you can 
quote me on that,” Saroit Bhanja, visibly agitat¬ 
ed. said. We were talking about his debut and 
later, his full-fledged entry in Hindi films. 
“What entry ? I’m not going back to Hindi films 
unless 1 know the people behind the production. 

“Do you know what they did to me ? I was 
signed for a film that had fifteen days’ work for 
me. ’That, according to Bengali film schedules, 
adds up to quite a 'chunk of a role. But from 
the day I started work in Bombay, I knew some¬ 
thing was wrong. After an eight-day schedule, 
1 was told that my work was over. 

“And that is not the end of the story. I 
was not paid the full amount agreed on. I made 
a couple of enquiries, but the producer kept 
cooking up one excuse after another until I got 
tired of the whole thins and told him to keep 
his money. 

“Yet... ,I started out very well in Hindi 
films. HrLshida (Mukheriee) gave me the best 
break I could imagine. The role in ‘Guddi’ did 
not contain a tough-guy image, but I made my 
presence felt. The audience reaction wasn’t 
too bad ” 

It was very good, in fact. Though not with 
the same .strength as hi.s first big film in Bengali. 
When “Apan Jan” hit the screen, his “Chheno" 
became a household word. The tough character 
was something the Bengali screen had not seen 
before. He was . flooded with offers — and 
almost all of them for leading roles. Over¬ 
night, he became a star. And a leading roman¬ 
tic-role player at that Which, for a small-town 
boy, was success indeed 

Samit was bom in Tamluk, but spent a 
major part of his childhood in Jamshedpur, 
where his father had a railway agency. He 
was not particularly in’crested in studies and 
so school final seemed as good a level as any 
to terminate that chapter. Bui his initial lo^a^ 
into acting were not very fruitful. He struggled 
for a long time, until his cousin, a film journal¬ 
ist, help«i him in at least getting to meet 
people in the film trade. 

His debut was quite unspectacular. He got 
a very minor role in Balai Sen’s “Kedar . 
But he persevered, until Tapan Sinha gave h^ 
a major break in "Haatey Baiarey”, a Vyjayanti- 
mala-Asbok Kumar starrer. He was noticed at 
last, but it was left to Tapan Sinlia again to 
give him-the role that changed his career and 
his Me. He played a villain so effe«Uvely ttai 
the hero of the film came out second best m this 
henMiriented film. This film “Apan Jan was 
later remade as “Mere Apne’. 

He started getting offers lor Hindi films 

once his BengaU starrere f S22^nle 

he was chaiy because he did not 

Bombay. Finally, when Hnshikesh 


m 


Mukherjee planned “Guddi”, he thought of 
as the hero who has to take the help of 
f ,im«gi everybody, including Dharmendra. to 
cure his would-be wife of her Dharmendra- 
fixation. 


lt*s goodbye, 
unless... 


But his career there seems to have been 
jinxed. This had happened to other artistes 
liefore him. Uttam Kumar burnt his fingers 
with “ChhotLsi Mulaqat”, Ashish Kumar dis¬ 
appeared into the labyrinth of mylhologicals, 
from where there is no return, A^im Kumar 
did a complete fade-out after a very successful 
debut in “Saraswatichandra”, Ranjit Mallick 
made a hesitant start and then slid back to 
Bengal after “Naya Nasha” crashed at tiie box- . 
office. the list could continue. 

Samit’s case could have been diffcfcnt. But 
he wanted the hero’s role and nothing else. He 
also made the mistake of rushing through with 
hi? signature, without thinking of the set-up 
he was getting into. He realises all this now', 
but it already seems to be too late, 

‘Til never make another Hindi film,” he 
reiterated, "unless I’m sure about the party 
concerned. I’m going to see what the role is 
and exactly how much I’m going to be paid. 
People like Hrishida are, of course, exceptions. 
But the problem is, there are very few like him 
in Bombay. 

‘‘And I didn’t have a Godfather there — 
which is a great disadvantage. You see, I’ve 
di.scovered that a peculiar clique operates in 
Bombay. If you know people, you are lioni.sed. 

If you come in without certificates or a tele¬ 
phone call from someone important, you're 
treated like dirt. What the hell.... I know how 
to act. I’m not going to have some Tom, Dick 
or Hariy explaining camera angles — and what 
they mean — to me. Look. I'm earning my 
bread from this profession, I study characters 
in depth. That’s the least an actor should do. 

Of course, I still have a lot to learn, especially 
from directors who are good at their job. But 
the basics ? I’ts quite irritating. Really.” 

After this, Samit cooled down a little. We 
were sitting together at a party and the 
expression on his face attracted quite a few 
people. “I’m quite happy here. I’m constantly 
getting roles. I’m quite happily married. There’s 
nothing I really need. 

‘‘So why should I care ? If I get a good 
role in a good set-up, I’ll certainly go hack to 
Hindi films. Otherwise, it’s goodbye.” 

ARIJIT SEN. 23 








ARIES (March 21 — April 20) An active 
respect. Financial 

tmMHBy affairs are likely to take a better turn from 
Friday. In service, a pleasing news will 
put you in good humour. Executives, travel on Saturday. 
Professionals, you may find‘ your associates in a coopera¬ 
tive mood. Ladies, your children will bring happiness to 
you. Girls, move cautiously. 

TAURUS (April 21 — May 20) Regarding 
money matters you need not worry this 
week. If you are to sign any contract do 
W it on Tuesday. If you are in service, an 

exciting assignment awaits you. Businessmen, you may have 
to shoulder additional financial commitments. Ladies, your 
health may not run well. Girls, take care not to offend a 
member of your family who may be very useful to you. 

GEMINI (May 21 — June 20) This is a week 
when you should play your cards right 
3Bf» M ^ Executives, recklessness should be avoided. 

If you drive your own car keep an eye on 
your steering wheel. Ladies and girls, your personal attraction 
may bring you success. You may expect a letter from your 
friend. 

JW ^ y y CANCER (June 21 — July 21) This is the 
^fS SSSjr time to make your surroundings more attrac- 
live. If you want to be free from mental 
^ A depression, then sort out your personal 

problems and take a decision. An influential friend will 
come to your help. Businessmen, some news from afar may 
bring more happiness to you. Professionals, tax problems 
may irritate you. Girls, travel for you. 

LEO (July 22 — August 21) Your official 
MSKBt and personal problems will be solved this 
week. Your home life seems to be happy 
and social life glorious. In professional 
life you are going to have an elevated position. Business¬ 
men. money is your prime concern now. Ladies, if you are 
in service a raise is assured. Girls, a marriage proposal 
will materialise. 

VIRGO (August 22 — September 22) Bar- 
yai f ring some minor handicaps your work will 
pay good dividends. In service, job 
i||P*W prospects will be better. An event this 
week will bring you fame. Businessmen, your friends may 
create trouble for you. Professionals, keen foresight will 
enable you to overcome certain difficullies. Ladies, travel 
for you. Girls, a marriage proposal will be there. 


LIBRA (September 23 — October 22) Your 

calculative nature will yield some excellent 
ifl t results. Your relations with governmental 

authorities will improve. Certain news on 
Wednesday will clear up a misunderstanding. Professionals, 
you may have to experience financial hardship. In service, 
better conditions indicated. Girls, you may carry out your 
romantic ideas now. 

SCORPIO (October 23 — November 22) 

MfjA Contemplated change may occur this week. 

service, prepare yourself to receive 
^Sr favour from your superiors. Professionals, 
you may have to encounter some problems. Businessmen, 
more profit tor you. Ladies, health of your husband may 
cause worries. Girls, the tide of fortune will be In your 
favour. Bachelors, you will have a suitable job. 

SAGITTARIUS (November 23—DeemWber 20) 

, This week you may expect to make head- 
^ wgHt way in all of your affairs. In service, a 
junior colleague may come forward to assist 
you. Businessmen, unexpected dividends from your Invest¬ 
ment will make you ambitious. Professionals, a journey at 
the week’s end Ladies, somebody may act against your 
dear and near ones. Girls, control your emotions this week. 
^ CAPRICORN (December 21 — January 19) 

Journeys may tell upon your nerves this 
week. When travelling control your temper. 
In service, you may have to face opposition 
from your associates and superiors. Businessmen, extra 
expenditure may have to be incurred for maintaining your 
reputation. Professionals, tax problem and financial worries 
indicated for you. Girls, a gift from abroad indicated. 

AQUARIUS (January 20 ~ February 19) 
This week you may have to perform some 
ESftffS work which may no! be to your liking. In 
service, transfer indicated. Businessmen, 
financial trouble is likely to be ov«r m the second half of 
the week. Professionals, your friends will act against your 
interest. Ladies, your health may not run well. Girls, dis¬ 
order of your health may force you to go to bed. 

PISCES fFebruary 19 — March 20) Your 
efficiency will be recognised and this will 
pave the way for your prosperity. An 
opportunity comes your way to boost your 
career Businessmen, criticism and rumours may 
irritation. Professionals, you are likely to be entrusted wim 
an Important job. Ladie*?. avoid travelling alone. Girls, love 
lifp tcL intrifluino this week. 
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The importance 
off make-believe 

When Bottom in “Mid-summer Night's 
Dream" offered to make Titania “brooches 
and toys for her delight”, he was referring 
to the toy as a delightful object of plea¬ 
sure, a companion of idle hours, some¬ 
thing removed from the earnestness of 
existence. The nature of toys, says Ashok 
Sen Gupta, is compounded of pleasure, 
fantasy and imitation. Though tattered 
and torn, toys and dolls have been com¬ 
panions of a child’s fantasy through the 
years as John Betjeman’s teddy bear 
celebrated in a poem by him. 


EDITOR AVEEK SARKAR 









AZED CROSSWORD 

No. 133: PLAIN 

ACROSS 

1 Fish you'll find about Welsh river (4) 

4Specie8 to be seen between two drunken sots? (8) 

10 Production of Figaro or Lucia, done with taste (10) 

11 Have a bash, embracing love—stuff bricks are made 
of (4) 

12We're in Shell, strangely-ay backward where Greek 
historian's on (8) 

15 Hop about briskly till exercised (4) 

16 Bishop with love separates old trouble that's linked 
with Ulster (6) 

17 Look round. What's after me? A scrubber (6) 

19 Tarts badly cooked are solid (6) 

22Prize love, capturing endless group of mistresses? 

I do (8) 

24 Bad artists do canvas layer gold and ulack (6) 

2SSee sot. plastered, finish port (6) 

2611 sounds like quite a blow - overcoat needed? (4) 

29 A mere trifle, a back spasm? 1 don't know (8) 

30Part of enormous pile; it's very big in front (4) 

31 Such a road means lower gear—pest! engine's 
labouring (10) 

32 Beak's standby makes dunces endlessly tender (8) 

33 Antique French loot seized by the customs (4) 

DOWN 

1A learner is able to perform without slowing down (7) 

2 It makes flight safer: Amy et al soar holding one (8) 

3 Indian miss shows hesitation after start of kefuffle 
over her dress (topless) (6) 

4 I'm called from the ranks in army division endlessly (4) 

5 Member of 'Lor>ely Hearts' Ojub"^ (9) 

6 Jock's stake down and colic rises (4) 

7Old dress topples, topless, topples (6} 

6 Bill's in your line— he isn't reatty a wolf (9) 

9 Hants batting that'll harnlle daisy cutters (5) 

13Tub-thumper, a real crusher re gens corrupted (9) 

14 Monkeys aloft, we hear, cause of mischief in tumps (9) 

16 In favour of something that is in charge of the 
courts (8) 

20Trained dogs bar incursions as of old (7) 

21 Long cloak- head and toe concealed (6) 

23Together no longer, with a century, had tea getting 
out? (6) 

24 Master's degree formerly taken within (S) 

27 Customs find the nine thousand lifted (5) 

28 The Canadian tree cut top to bottom (4) 



AZED No. 131: SoiuUon and notes 



ACROSS 

6, hidden in rev , 10, anag 
'oughter, 13.ol-fals(ei. 

17, d/n anag S lit , 

Zaanag leas E 
rof>e (qv ), 2&, blurth), 

29, le troU-y, 30, hidden in 
centre. 32.1 pi in per cent 

DOWN 

3^ M-maifi (rev i in ore. 

5 ,1 e. under redcoats, 

6, mucru{L) sword, 

7.0 * larfrev ). 9.e m (B)ars. 
godso? war. IS, saf-H m 
elite, shadow toady, 

22, tanning i e caning; 

2S, Campbell Lord U s 
Daughter 


CHESS 


by HARRY GOLOMBEK 

Position No. 1 



RISC* Id plmy-hom whrnM Um gmma go? 


White Petrosian (USSR) B!ack Visier 
(Spain). 

QP King's Indian Defence. 

1. P-QB4. Kt-KB3; 2. Kl -OB3. P- KKt3. 
3. P_K4, P-a3, 4. P- Q4. B- Kt2. 5. P« B3. 
P-B3. 6. B-K3. P-OR3. 7, P-B5. 0-0, 
8. KKt-K2, P-OR4, 9. PxP. PxP, 
10. Kt-Kt3. R-KI, 11. 0-02. P -QKi4, 
12. B 'K2, P-04; 13. P-K5. KKI-Q2: 
14. B-R6. P-Kt5; 15. Kt-R4. BxB; 
16. Q X B. B-R3; 17. P-R4. B x B; 18. K x B, 
Kt-R3; 19. P-R5. Kl-BV. 20. QR-OB1, 
R- R2:21. B2. Kt - K3; 22. RP x P. BP x P, 
23. R-R4. R-OB2: 24. R-Kt4. R-KB1: 
25. RxP';h. PxR; 26. QxPch. Kt-'Kt2. 
27. R-KRt, B-B5, 28. Kt-R5. R(B2)-B2: 
20. P- K6. resigns. 


The missing blockade 

Vienna Gambit, played at VmacKa Banja, 
1974 

White Sax Black. Ciocattea 
1. P-K4, P-K4, 2. Kt-OB3. Kt-KB3, 
3. P-B4. P-04, 4. BPx P. Kt x P. 5. P-03, 
KtxKt. 6. PxKl. P-05, 7.Kt-B3. P-QB4. 
8.B~K2.Kt-B3.9.0- O B- K2.10.Q-K1. 
0-0: 11. 0“Kt3. K-R1. 12. Kt-K!b 
BxKt, 13. BxB. Q-K1. 14. B-R5, PxP. 
15. QR-K1. Kl~05 16. B-B6. R-KKtl 
17. P-K6, BxP. 18. BxKt, PxB.19.BxP, 
QxB: 20. RxQ, BxR; 21. Q-B4, BxP 
22. Q X P. resigns 
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THE MAD 
WORLD OF 
MUHAMMAD 

ALI 


HUGH McLLVANNEY 


THE HOUSE has Ihe elderly, solid aspect of 
most of the homes on Woodlawn, a broad, quiet 
street in a southern district of Chicago that has 
played staid host in its time to some remarkable 
social phenomena. It was here that the fantasies 
of Leopold and Loeb festered into murder. This 
house itself has recently acquired some equally 
fantastic if much more wholesome assotdations. 
It has been bought by Muhammad Ali and is 









the focus of his latest exercise in the impossible : 
his attempt to put down roots on the run. 
Between efforts to justify taking more a 
million dollars every time he hghts, for which he 
travels from Kinshasa to Kuala Lumpur, 

he dreams aloud of a fortress of domesticity. 
He rambles enthusiastically about peaceful 
sc 0 n€?s enclosed in velvet wall coverings and 
overhung by constellations of chandeliers. But 
while the bricklayers and plasterers, the elec¬ 
tricians, plumbers and cari)enters have been di^ 
embowelling and rebuilding he has been wheel¬ 
ing his medicine show all over America and 
beyond, stopping oft in Chicago occasionally to 
give a wall a proprietorial slap, or shake 8n 
exposed pipe the way a goalkeeper tests a goal 
post. His interest in the house and his feel¬ 
ings for what it represents are genuine enough. 
And yet, moving with him through the stripped 
and littered rooms, stepping over tools and piled 
materials, listening to his proud commentary, 
the visitor is touched by a vague melancholy, a 
sense perhaps of romantic aspirations in colli¬ 
sion with nature. 

Such a reaction may be deeply presump¬ 
tuous but there is no escaping the thought that 
part of the penalty All will have to pay for 
great flood of wilful energy that has carriM nun 
6 so far in his first 32 years, for the mystical drive 


at the heart of his personality, is that »n the 
decades to come restlessness will preclude 
tranquillity. 

How does a happening grow middle ag^? 
Can all the marvellous turbulence of his spring 
and summer give way to a mellow autumn ? 
Can the house on Woodlawn hope to be more 
than any one of those other four or five homes 
he has had elsewhere — more than a place in 
which to take short rests, change his clothes 
and .set down briefly the metaphysical baggage 
he totes around the world ? Privacy, it is safe 
to assume, is something he will continue to 
value as a principle rather than a reality, some¬ 
thing he will want in very small doses. ‘There 
will always be crowds,’ he murmurs. ‘They will 
be around me for different reasons but they will 
always be there.’ 

He is entitled to the assumption. Through 
most of his adult life he has been insisting that 
the entire population of the planet should be his 
audience and now, give or take a billion, that is 
pretty much the way it is. He is instantly recog¬ 
nised by people who would stare blankly at the 
greatest statesman or the most famous 
film star. As he once said, in one of those 
moments of eloquent aberration : ‘I got the 
most populist face in the world.’ Defeat by 
George Foreman in Zaire last autumn would not 









CMUng Into ahapn. 


have invalidated that claim. Yet there is no doubt 
that Ali’s explosive repossession of the title in 
Africa has had a profound effect on his current 
way of life. 

As a loser, he might have been seen as 
merely the most extraordinary pugilist in 
history. As a resurrected champion, the magi¬ 
cian whose spells seem irresistible, he rides a 
tide of awe and acclamation that has to be 
experienced first hand to be appreciated. In 
the months since his demolition of Foreman he 
has made sev'eral foreign excursions and leap¬ 
frogged around the United States on a scheaule 
that would give a jet-liner metal latigue. 

The last week of January was fairly typical, 
except that Chris Smith, the photographer, and 
myself were trying to hang on to his coat tails 
as he spent successive days in Nevk’ York, 
Chicago, Lake Tahoe (California), Chicago, 
Philadelphia, New York, his training camp at 
Deer Lake (Pennsylavania), and New York 
a ga in It was essential to pursue him at least 
part of the way, because frontal interviewing of 
AU, whether for television or the printed word, 
was long ago shown to he largely meaningless. 

The clip-board approach elicits either the 
familiar stage act — the boastful raillery, the 
jokes and doggerel and outrageous prophecies 
— or finds him obsessed, apparently to the point 
of hysteria, with one theme, probably that of the 
Muslim creed and black separatism. It is profit¬ 
less to draw broad conclusions from such inter- 


An intense novel of the successes and 
failures of a regiment of the Indian Army 
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views. His rantings on the race issue during a 
recent Michael Parkinson show may have indi¬ 
cated the release of one of the powerful currents 
in his nature, but it is going much too far to 
suggest that here the camera was at last expos¬ 
ing the inner soul of the roan, that beneath all 
the hypnotic charm there burns the destructive 
intolerance of a black zealot. 

To have been around Ali frequently over 
the last dozen years is to know that his spirit is 
a kaleidoscopic thing, dominated b)r changing 
image.s day by day. His concern with the mal¬ 
treatment of blacks in America is of course con¬ 
stant, but its emphasis alters substantially 
according to mood and circumstances. His per¬ 
sonality is organic, incapable of fossilising into 
absolute bigotry. Invaded by new dreams al¬ 
most moment by moment, he should be accepted 
as a mysterious repository of energy and imagi¬ 
nation rather than a suitable case for analysis. 

Fanatical anti-white feeling was not much 
in evidence in his villa by the Zaire Rivfer, out¬ 
side Kinshasa, on those slow, dispiriting days 
between the postponement of the world cham¬ 
pionship match and the resumption of hard 
training. Sometimes, with only two or three of 
us in the room and conversation desultory and 
free of interrogation, he would lie back on a 
couch and ruminate as if talking to himself. 
He spoke of sexual deprivation (’Five, six weeks 
without it, man that’s a long time’), and com¬ 
pared the physical attributes of the local ladies 
unfavourably with those of girls at home. 

Here they ain’t got that much hair,’ he said, 
snapping his fingers. ‘And their faces ain't 
pretty. Maybe you need a white daddy some 
place in there to get it right.’ It was a joke, but 
hardly the kind to be expected from the man 
many people felt they had witnessed on that 
Parkinson programme. 

All of this has convinced some of us that 
the only way to convey any accurate sense of 
Ali is to hang around him for a while, to 
observe and eavesdrop on his life and dip into 
his sometimes sparkling, sometimes muddied 
stream of consciousness. On this latest expedi¬ 
tion, we caught up with him at the Plaza Hotel, 
in Manhattan. He was there principally to 
receive yet another Man of the Year award. But 
before he could sit down to dinner and let the 
eulogies wash over him he had to attend to the 
important chore of publicising his meeting with 
Wepner. Since Wepner has demonstrated 
greater effectiveness as a liquor salesman than 
as a boxer, at which he is rated thirteenth 
heavyweight in a world that was mildly sur¬ 
prised to find it had so many, the so-called fight 
needs all the boosting it can get. 

Next day the champion stayed in New York 
just long enough to go to a Broadway preview 
cinema for a look at one more film about him. 
What there was of it was fine, he said, but it 
left out his bouts with Frazier and the Miracle 
of Zaire, so it needed to be extended. ‘The story 
is okay,’ called a black man’s voice, stammer- 


“I'm the grealett...." he bellowt during a medical check-up. 


ing slightly, from the back of the theatre 
‘Hut we’ve gotta gel i new star. That guy’s a 
drag. He’s gotta go.’ 

All spun round, his features arranged for 
war. '(let that camera off Bingham, and take 
this picture. I’m gonna wimp his ass. You 
ain’t ne\ er .seen me m a street fight before. Get 
that camera. This gonna iK' somethin’.’ 

Howard Bingham gave way to a high, con¬ 
tagious laugh. He is a freelance photographer 
from Bos Angeles who has been Muhammad’.s 
friend since l^efore the first title-winning fight 
with L'ston. Bingham is the vi.sual chronicler of 
tlie court and sjxmds more time with the man 
than anyone else. These days they are together 
much more than either is with his wife and 
family. ‘Your w'ifc glad you away,’ Ali likes to 
tell liingham with a laugh. ‘It's us men need to 
stick togetlier. I’ve broke with four or five 
women in the time I’ve known you. We still 
together.’ Bingham’s joke in the theatre was 
shared by Reggie Thomas, who is as near to a 
bodyguard as Muhammad ha.s, Reggie is not 
in regular attendance but he shows on the 
public occasions of greatest pressure. He is 
about half his employer’s size but hard and 
lithe and the eyes under the shaven head look 
as if they have never needed sleep. Reggie is as 
^lert as a mongoose and, in Joe Frazier's telling 


phrase, is inclined to be 'dressed'. That means 
that he has been know'n to carr}’ on his person 
metal objects other than loose change. 

After the preview the inner group flew on 
to Chicago, and early next morning we joined 
How'ard Bingham in a motel near Lake Michi¬ 
gan to wait for Ali. When he arrived he was 
wearing the same loosely fitting suit he had 
worn in New York. While other outstanding 
boxers, notably Frazier and Foreman, dress to 
catch the eye, he goes for plain dark suits, white 
shirts that show no cuff and narrow black ties. 
He does not wear rings or bracelets, seldom 
even a wristwatch. The Muslims advocate this 
kind of sober aspect but it makes no harsh de¬ 
mands on him. Clearly he feels that if you are 
pretty enough you can do without adornment. 
As he w'alked into that Chicago motel he wasn’t 
e^'en bothering to wear a smile. He was, on 
the contrary, noticeably morose, and over break¬ 
fast of poached eggs "and unbuttered toast he 
started to berate the British interlopers for 
heading out of London in his direction ‘with¬ 
out my permission’. 

Less surprising was his irate monologue 
ruling out any likelihood of being inler\’iewea 
together with his wife, Belinda, and their four 
young children, the three daughers, Marj'um, 
Racheda and Jamillah, and the baby son. Ibn 9 


AH dMiion»ti«tM hi* ability to land punch** in any lituation; Emi* TamH i* th* wiffarar. 


Muhammad Ali. Such a meeting was always 
at the mercy of mood and fortuitous timing and 
never likely to evoke much enthusiasm from 
Belinda, who has been a Muslim from the age 
of three and is more stringent than her husband 
in applying the tenets of the sect. That strict¬ 
ness was one of her main attractions for Ali 
after he had divorced his first wife Sonji on 
the grounds that she had shown a lack of res- 
jiect for the faith. 

Belinda is a strikingly handsome, vibrantly 
self-possessed woman and we were aware of 
arriving at a time of persistent rumours sug¬ 
gesting that her pride was making some of Ali’s 
freewheeling behaviour hard to bear. There 
had been talk of an angry collision in Zaire and 
now there was growing* speculation about the 
security of the marriage. Justified or not, that 
speculation was strong enough to cushion us 
against any shock when Ali said that his wife 
and children were 50 or GO miles outside the 
city and, anyway, a good Muslim insisted on 
privacy for his womenfolk. He had built up 
such a head of steam over the issue that for a 
moment it .seemed he might walk out on us 
altogether. 

Then he rose suddenly and said, ‘Come on 
fellas, let’s go’. A minute later we were in his 
Rolls-Royce Silver Shadow, with him cramped 
10 behind the wheel, and on our way to Woodlawn 


and the new house. The property is practically 
across the .street from the mock-Moorish resi¬ 
dence of Elijah Muhammad, the late leader of 
the Muslims, and just as close to a group of 
smaller, similarly designed houses accommodat¬ 
ing, among others, Herbert Muhammad, Elijah’s 
son and All's business manager and utterly 
influential adviser. ‘Our leader,' said Ali as we 
swept past the wrought iron gates of Elijah’s 
drive, ‘had no real schooling and yet look what 
he has done for his people. And now he's got 
187 million dollars in buildings. That’s what 
I’m goin’ into, buildings.’ 

We had reached his front door and he 
struck the wall of the porch an approving blow. 
‘This, too, is an investment,’ he said and began 
to rhapsodise about installing a ‘jet elevator’ 
and enough chandeliers to illuminate a football 
ground 

From the house he drove to the first of the 
apartment buildings he is hoping to buy, a 
block of more than 200 units on the lake shore. 
In the foyer there, as everywhere else, his 
abrupt materialisation produced a hilarious 
series of double takes. People hustl^ past, 
registered who he was, wheeled and let their 
jaws fall open almost audibly. Then frequently 
they started to laugh. The sight of him some¬ 
how made them happy, gave a lift to their day. 

The next stopping place was the central 


mosque and university of the Nation of Islam, 
where he was willingly cfngulfed by young ^u- 
dents, some of them offering to spar with him. 
*Those kids are so bright/ he said, escaping 
into his car. *And thev learn so much. I got a 
daughter six years old speaking English and 
Arabic and now they’re teachin’ her Spanish. I 
ate pork until I was 20 years old. These kids 
don’t eat swine, so their minds are real clear 
and alert. They learn the weight of the earth 
in the first grade.’ He quoted the exact weight 
in terms that baffled his listeners. That figure. 
sextUllon,' he added helpfully, ’that’s a number 
that wasn't given out to European people when 
numbers were given out.’ 

He was warming up for a sermon now and 
after a tour of his own Muslim restaurant, used 
as an effective demonstration of their' standards 
of hygiene and decorum, he launched into a 
lecture on comparative theology’. ‘Christianity 
teaches that God is a spook. That’s crazy. Hnw 
could Jesus be God when he kept calling on 
God all the time to help him V They’re too 
dumb to see that. Why should we accept that 
King James’ version of the Bible ? King James 
was a homosexual. He killed his mother for 
going With his boyfriend. They had all kinds ol 
freaks in their days. We accept Jesus as a great 
prophet but Allah is the one true God. 
Of course, there’s a lot in the Bible that 
has meaning even today. When it talks 
aberut t.he people in bondage in Egypt that’s the 
black man in America today. Elijah Muhammad 
is Moses. President Ford is Pharaoh.’ 

We changed cars to join a lar ge, slack- 
jowled white man called Gene Dibble. Dibble's 
preci.se function ir> All’s circle i.s ambiguous. 
He i.s ins'olved in business counselling but. 
according to Don King, the Cleveland number's 
man turned entrepreneur who was the lt.xiua- 
cious lynchpin of the Kinshasa promotion, the 
hard bitten and amusingly cynical Mr. Dibble 
also does some publicity work for tfie nation. 
‘Does that mean Herbert Muhammad is his 
boss T King was asked. He laughed. ‘Man, 
Herbert Ls everybody’s boss.’ 

That view w’as not contested by what hap¬ 
pened as All was driA'en in circles ar ound down¬ 
town Chicago while awaiting a gladhanding 
appointment ■with Mayor Richard Daley, who 
W'as starting his campaigning for' re-election 
that day. T’m geltin’ tired of this shit, said Ah. 
‘Why do I have to go see the mayor ?’ Dibble 
threw the answer over his shoulder ; "Herbert 
said so.’ 


The picture session with Daley, among the 
swirling ranks of his Irish aides (sometimes 
called the Murphia), was no more then a 
momentary flurry of bonhomie, but as we left 
one of the publicists grabbed All's arm. The 
noise that came from him was ecstatic. ‘Whooee, 
what am 1 not gonna do with this. Thanxs a 
million, champ.’ 

Back in the street there were more admir¬ 
ing crowds, more autographs to be signed, more 
dark and eager girls for Ali to flirt with, more 
telephone numbers to be noted. A companion of 
Ali’s began to laugh. ‘When you’re around man 
they fall out of the sky — if rains pretty foxes.’ 
The interesting point is that these days his 
umbrella seems to be upside dowm. 

Settled again in the car in Chicago he 
switched his thoughts in the pow’er of men like 
Richard Daley. ‘If I ran again.st him would 1 
have ain’ r hance ?’ he asked Gene Dibble. He 
was told he would give anybody, even Daley, a 
fright. ‘Shit,’ he said suddenly. ‘J^et's .skip the 
cheap games anfl go for the big one. Let’s run 
for President of the Yewnited States of .America. 
If I won I could give away the i ities of Detroit 
and Washington to the black jieople.' 

‘Hell,’ said Dibble, ‘they already got those.’ 

"They jir.st about do at that,’ murmured 
Muhammarl. 

When the laughter' had .subsided Howard 
Bingham spoke. ‘Theri t'ould be woi'.st' Pre.si- 
dents Ot all the thing.< I’ve learnt afiout him 
o\'e)' the years the nin,-l irTijioi'Tant is tb.-it he 
just loves people. I’m not a Muslim .ind when 
1 .say he loves j>e<>pl«‘ I mean all people.’ Many 
of the whitf' men who have known him Irom 
the early d.iv,-'. men uho are neither .semrnrentat 
nor easily deluded, agi'v'e that ■ht'’s a real kind 
guv at heart.' But some of them are eoneerned 
about what will h.ipp*';^ to .\li when at last hi.s 
physical magic drain.s away, vlien that great 
wiil comes to hi.s mu.scles like a weak voice 
along cold corridors. 

He will have a mountaiir of inlerest.s to 
occupy him but all of them may not he enough 
to (omi>ens,ate for what he is giving up. His 
pei'sonal wealth is now reliably estimated at well 
in excess of J million dolUu’.s and it could in- 
crea.se hy four' or- five million irefore he has 
finished with boxing But will that be enough ^ 
A talent as .small as a nvou.se can eat a hundred¬ 
weight evei'v day. How much ol his spirit is 
Muhammad .-Mi’.-, consuming ? iVrhaps nothing. 
mavlH- it feeds on air and light arid the things 
he finds in the street every morning Maybe. 



A GUIDE TO 
FASTING 


feasting is recognized to be good for health. 
Here, a complete guide to fasting is given. 

A day or two before going on a week-long 
fast, start eating more of green vegetables, 
boiled vegetables and fresh fruits, so that the 
body gets acclimatized to being light and 
empty. Some people recommend an enema the 
day before the fast, but others say it is not 
necessary. 

If it is a week-long fast, it can be under¬ 
taken only under medical supervision, or at a 
really reputed nature cure ashram, where a 
doctor is in attendance all the time. For one 
thing, complete rest is necessary during this 
time. "When we say rest, we don’t mean only 
of the body,” explained a doctor at a nature 
cure ashram. “Apart from the fact that the 
body is unfit to work on a nine-to-five beat, 
the mind also needs complete rest at this time. 
So when fa.sting is done in an ashram or a 
clinic, the patient is given good b(X)ks to read, 
and encouraged to participate in bhajan-sing- 
ing, which is elevating for the mind, listen to 
soothing music, and relax. Only gentle exer¬ 
cises and massage are recommended at this 
time. Long walks in the morning and in the 
evening in fresh air also help tremendously at 
this time.” 

Secondly, for the novice, fasting can be 
quite a frightening experience. The side elfeci.« 
can be vomiting, diarrhoea, temperature, 
chill, headache and a feeling of dizzine.s.s. 
Others break into a rash. If a comforting 
person like a doctor is around, he will not only 
put your mind at rest but also make sure that 
cvervUiing i.s well with you. 

But once you pa.ss this unpleasant stage, 
you will have an excellent feeling of rejuvena¬ 
tion. It is literally to be felt to be believed. 
If you are at home and on a short two-or-three- 
day fast, then make sure it is during the week¬ 
end, when you will get more rest. Your mouth 
12 may smell, sc gargle your mouth whenever 


you feel uneasy. Also, since it is your skin that 
is throwing off the toxins have a bath at least 

twice a day. . 

There are many things to avoid during a 
fast. Do not take any coffee, tea, ali'Ohol oi 
drug. These stimulants can kill you. as during 
this time your body re.^islancc is low As a 
matter of fact, if vou are u.sed to taking drug.-, 
then fasting is out for you In fad, doctois. 
say that you cannot even have an aspirin 

during a fast. , 

The night before and the morning ol the 
fast, eat fruits and vegetables to create rough- 
age for digestion and drink a glass of ho' 
water. This will flush your system clean. 
Uifjerent kinds of fast ; 

(1; The most drastic. Should not last lor 
more than three day.s. Otherwise known as 
the pure water fa.'it. Drink clean, sterilized 
water whenever you feel thirsty, NGTHlNt. 
ELSE. You w'ill lo.se a lot ol weight, 

(2) The religious fast undertaken by 
vi'omen. The receptionist in our office gave me 
this formula. She is 36 years old, works full 
time, has two children to look alter, and does 
all the housew'ork her.sclf. She looks less than 
2.5 and has the energy of two fast-living teen¬ 
agers And she doe.s not have a single wrinkle 
on her face. Her secret ? She believes in vege¬ 
tarianism. And since somebody has told her 
that she has to fa.st for 10 years as her 
husbaml’s life is in danger, she fasts every 
Th'insday and Saturday. Many Hindu women 
fast on Tuesdays and Mondays also. She has 
a glass of milk and a banana in the morning. 
For lunch, she has soup or milk. Then nothing 
till the night, when she has a full dinner. But 
she docs not eat rice, only dalia made out of 
wheat- or upma, vegetables and buttermuk_ 
Dinner can also be two dry chapatis, a pat of 
homemade butter and a tablespoon of jaggery 
syrup. 


ROBERT VACHA 


1 found my speech at last. 'I don't believe 
it. Brigadier. I can‘l. The conditions of my 
recall state quite distinctly that only in the 
event of a national emergency. . . 

‘The P.M. has declared a state of emer¬ 
gency ... . er. ah .. in your case,’ he inter- 
1 uf)ted. ‘This department, too, is legally in a 
.^tate of emergency, as are one or two others, 
including some units of the armed services. 
Only the emergency is not to be made public 
lor obvious reasons since they concern the pro- 
jc*ci which we have undertaken and for which 
>nu have already been paid a handsome sum of 
money. Operation Aunt 1 / fully official and very, 
very secret. Now d’you undeTstand ?’ 

‘No,’ I said obslinalely. I want nothing to 
do with it.’ 

‘You’ve no choice. You’ie already in it up 
to your neck and there’s no getting out.’ He 
imsht‘d an official-looking document towards me. 
li was headed CABINKT OFFICE in large red 
l('tiers. Tlie word.s dazzled my eyes and there 
was no doubt as to the document’s authenticity. 
In the blur of print, my name stood out deci¬ 
sively in lielween the whereas and wherefores 
of (’abinet officialese. J had been recalled to 
«liiiy. promoted to colonel and assigned for an 
indefinite period ‘as long as the emergency shall 
last or be revoked by H.M. Government’ to D 1.6 
iP.i.b). I looked olankly at Sills who was 
preserving a sardonic if judicious silence. Ai 
the top and bottom of the memorandum were 
th(' words COSMIC, NATO’s highest security 
classification. 

‘You can’t do this to me, Brigadier,’ I wail¬ 
ed desperately. 

‘It was the P.M. and the Foreign Secre¬ 
tary.’ Sills answered quietly. ‘The decision 
wasn’t in my hands.’ 

‘But you swayed it!’ 

He shrugged his shoulders expressively. 
‘Everybody remotely concerned has been roped 
in. Operation Aunt is vital to.the country’s 
security and we have to complete it, see it 
through to its final and inevitable conclusion. 
We couldn’t let you go now. not knowing as 
muc h as you do. Besides, we need you.* 

‘What about my wife, my job ?’ I asked. 
‘She’ll have to know I’m back in this business. 


And what are you going to tell my paper ? I 
can’t just quit,* 

‘Remember, you’ve disappeared, Craig. 
Your mystery kidnap made headline.s in all the 
newspapers. As far as everybody Is concerned, 
you’re still held by the B.N.lJ. despite their 
denial and you'll continue to be a mystery for 
some little time yet. That'll keep your paper 
busy for a while, then they'll forget you — nine- 
day wonder and all that ’ Me waved a hand 
airilv, dismissing the subject 

‘You've not properly answered my question, 
Brigadier.’ I was angry. 

'Calm down, for (iod'.s sake. We’ll let 
your wife know you’re perfectly safe — with us 
— as long she keep.^ quiet about it.’ 

‘You know better than to doubt that.* 

He inclined his head grac'iously in acknow- 
ledg^^ment. ‘.^orry. No offence.' 

So you should be. Now, what about the 
World Telegram V 

‘No conces.sions.’ Sills was abrupt, ‘Not one. 
You stav kidnapped a-' far as they’re conc'erned 
and the rest of the world for that matter. 
The F.O. wdll make sure you’re .still paid by the 
paper, that vour wife’s properly looked after and 
all your bills met. They owt you that at least. 
The F.O. will also keep telling your boss at suit¬ 
able intervals it’s doing all it can to find out 
what’.s happened to you — alas, wdthout result. 

In the meantime, I will look after you. You 
i-oine under my direct jurisdiction from now on 
The Army will pav vou full salary as a colonel 
plus staff* allowances and this department vfiW 
pay you w'hat we euphemistically call a foreign 
service einolument — pay on our substantial 
scales plus all ex{)enses.’ 

‘Generous,’ I murmured disbelievingly. 

He bii.stled. ‘It is. It means over treble 
your present salary and all found besides — 
and that’s not chicken feed.’ 

‘O.K.’ 1 wa.s .slightly mollified. ‘What do 1 
do in return? Can 1 speak to my wife myself 
to reassure her you’re not up to any of ynur 
department’s trickery ?’ 

Sills looked amused. ‘Still well trained, 
aren’t you, Craig. Never take anything at its 
face value. Well, you can talk to your wife, 
later, in my presence, when I’ve finished what 13 




I've got to say here.’ He rocked a little in his 
chair. ‘First of all, we’ll have to get you into 
uniform....' 

‘Uniform ?’ I was shocked. ‘For this job ?’ 

He nodded. ‘Just for the time being. It’s 
vital to the plan we have in mind. You’ll get 
back into civvies for the next phase of the opera¬ 
tion. Both will be in Germany. You’d be fully 
briefed later.’ 

‘What do I do in uniform, for God’s sake ?’ 

‘We’re sending you to the R.A.P. in 
Germany,’ he said blandly. ‘You’ll like it there.’ 

‘What on earth for ?’ 

'As Liaison Officer.’ Not a muscle betrayed 
him. His eyes stared unequivocally into mine. 

‘Liaison Officer ?’ I spluttered. 

The phone trilled. Sills picked up the 
receiver languidly, but his demeanour changed 
perceptibly. ‘Yes, sir. Of course. At once.’ He 
looked at me out of the corner of his eye, foxily. 
‘Yes, that’s all arranged, Minister... .no, no 
trouble at all — 3 'et. Very well, I'll come along. 
He sighed and replaced the receiver. ‘The 
Foreign Secretary,’ he explained, rising from his 
desk. He took my arm and led me to another 
office next door where Drabble sat looking like 
a contented cat. ‘Drabble will look after you in 
my absence, won’t you, Ken ? Get him kitted 
out and all that and bring him back to me to¬ 
night. Oh,’ he added as an afterthought, 'Craig 
wants to reassure his wife he’s safe and .sound. 
That’s all right.’ 

Drabble rose as Sills left and came round 
his desk towards me. ‘Welcome back to the 
fold,’ he said craftily. 

I snorted. ‘Nice piece of gamesman.ship. 
Well, what do we do now V 

Drabble signalled me to follow and led me 
down two flights of stairs into a room which 
would have done credit to the world's best equip¬ 
ped theatre. It was crammed end to 30 ft. end 
with uniforms of all descriptions. Each had a size 
marked. Drabble, whistling tunele.ssly and end¬ 
lessly under his breath, walked along a row of 
new army officers’ uniforms as 1 trailed dispirit¬ 
edly behind him. I was soon kitted out, 
colonel’s red tabs, medals, Sam Browne belt, 
the lot. ‘You look splen<lid, Bob,' Drabble said 
admiringly. ‘Let’s go upstairs again and I’ll let 
you have youi’ documents — and you can phone 
your missus.’ 

Security minded as always, Drabble himself 
»ang my number before allowing me to talk to 
Lynne. There was relief in her voice when she 
heard mine, but it soon turned to dismay. ‘I’m 
back with the firm, the old firm,’ 1 said resign¬ 
edly. ‘I'm afraid I won’t be seeing you for a 
few days, maybe a couple of weeks.’ 

‘But you resigned years ago,’ she protested. 

1 explained briefly about the clause. 

‘They can’t do that to you !’ 

‘They have, darling. They have.’ I saw 
Drabble looking at me warningly.. ‘It’s a long 
story, lovely, and I’m hooked.’ 

She made angry noises over the wire, odd 
14 cracks about my stupidity, all of which had my 


sincerest sympathy, but there was nothing 1 
could do. I told her of the financial arrange¬ 
ments, which mollified her somewhat, since she 
had her eye on an expensive new suite for the 
drawing room and new curtains all round the 
house. At least someone would have some 
pleasure, 1 reflected ruefully as I hung up. 

‘Now what ?’ I snapped at Drabble. ‘See 
what a fine mess you've got me into.’ 

‘Don’t be a bloody fool. You got yourself into 
it. Anyway, the country’s security is at stake. 
We’re in a jam and we need all the experience 
we can muster to get ourselves out of it.’ 

‘All right. What do we do now ?’ 

‘Wait for Sills.’ 

He came through the door at that precise 
moment, looking more like a malevolent 
Mephistopheles than ever. ‘Talking of the 
devil ?’ he prompted. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ he barked rudely. ‘Remember, I 
outrank you.’ 

‘Yes, SIR,’ I mocked. ‘What are sir’s orders 
now, sir ?’ 

He pretended not to notice. ‘Both of you 
go down to Chase House for the night and pre¬ 
pare to move to Germany tomorrow.’ Chase 
House was one of our safe houses in Oxfordshire 
not far from the R.A.F. base at ^nson. 

‘What’s the brief ?’ I asked. 

Sills explained at great length. The longer 
he talked, the lower my spirits sank. Even 
Drabble, self-assured and deeply inured in the 
service, began to look more and more despond¬ 
ent. 

‘I don’t think we can, or should do it, sir,’ 
he said at last. ‘It could set the whole bloody 
world alight.’ 

‘It’s a risk H.M.G. are prepared to take,’ 
Sills answered sombrely. ‘We act as instruct¬ 
ed.’ 

Losing my concentration more than some¬ 
what, I wondered idly what whizzkid Sawle 
and his crew in the foreign department of the 
London World Telegram would give to get their 
paws on such a stoiy, even if there was no 
possible hope of their ever using it. However, 
.speculation was pointle.ss. Sills was talking and 
1 had to hang on to his every word. Our lives 
depended on the correct interpretation of each 
syllable. ‘Any questions ?’ he asked finally. 

Drabble licked a dry tongue over an even 
drier mouth. ‘I don’t like it, sir.’ 

‘Neither do I.’ My tongue was like blotting 
])aper, too. 

‘It’s got to be done.’ Sills was insistent. 
‘Off you go. I’ll see you Ijoth in the morning at 
Chase House before you leave. There are one or 
two points still to be ironed out. Are you both 
perfectly clear as to what has to be done ?’ 

We nodded. Sills came up to me and press¬ 
ed a Walther .38 automatic into my sticky hand, 
‘You’ll need this in addition to your Luger.’ He 
nodded in the direction of my holster. ‘It cost 
£50.45. Don’t bloody lose it or we’ll dock it off 
your pay.’ 
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Drawing Aahit Paul 


I didn’t tell him 1 had liberated one already 
— Sigrid’s. 

Next morning, there was a Cessna VI wait¬ 
ing for us at'Benson. Sills was waiting by it. 
'You’re off to Bruggen, take-off in an hour,’ he 
announced. "The Air Officer Commanding in 
Germany has been briefed — up to a point. You 


will tell him only what is nece.^sary for him to 
know and he will be acting on your instructions 


Clear ? 

Drabble, in lieut.-oolonel’s uniform, and I 


saluted him as he turned on his heel and march 


cd away. We whiled our time away w'atching 
a couple of white Concorde 11s having their 
engines tested in their hangars. 'Fhe sky was 
overcast, grey and forelioding and a cold wind 
blew briskly across the field, scudding odd piece 
paper and diseased leaves all over the place. 


At the latest version of the Cessna, looking 


rather like a cutdown version of the BAC 1-11. 


a young, wavy haired W.R.A.F. stoiKl at the top 
of the steps to welcome us aboard. As we 
taxied down the runway, a young flying officer, 
tall, fair haired, eyes blue like the Pacific on 
a torrid day, and wearing navigator’s brevet, 
came down the gangway. ‘F'ifty-five minutes 
to Bruggen,' he told me tersely. He looked 
remarkably like my son and with a capability 
like his I hoped he would never have to use. 

I smiled at him. Maybe I'd see .son David at 15 












Bnaggen if he hadn’t been posted elsewhere. 

The young W.R.A.F. officer came along 
from the direction of the galley, aft, as the navi¬ 
gator went back to his seat up front, and bent 
over me. ‘Drink, sir, or something to eat ?’ She 
looked a little flurried, her dark brown hair 
mussed as if she had taken off her cap too 
hurriedly, and her eyes had a worried look. 

‘Brandy, please,” Drabble bioke in. ‘Can’t 
face anything else just now.’ 

I asked for the same. ‘Any newspapers on 
board ?’ 

She stiffened. 'This isn’t a civil airliner. 

sir.’ 

‘All right. Keep your shirt on, girlie.’ She 
didn’t like that and flounced off, her tight Air 
Force blue skirt emphasising quite an enchant¬ 
ing bottom. I wondered what was troubling 
her. Maybe it was too early in the morning. 
She came back with two enormous brandies and 
liounced them on the small folding tables in 
fiont of us. ‘You can borrow my World 
Telegram if you like, sir,’ she said more 
amenably 

1 nodded my thanks and looked through 
the paper. Tucked away on page four were 
three paragraph.^ over the headline. 

.newsman 

MYSTERY 

F.O. 

ACTS 

‘The Foreign Office said yesterday that 
“\ igorous protests” had been made to the West 
German Foreign Office in Bonn regarding the 
kidnap by security men of London World Tele¬ 
gram foreign correspondent Robert Craig Jour 
• days ago. 

‘The German authorities, however, have 
denied any connection with the affair. 

‘Rolice in the area are conducting a 
thorough search but no clues have so far been 
unearthed.’ 

1 jiassed the pa.s.sage over to Drabble, who 
grinned. ‘Let's hope it stays that way. Thank 
God they hav'en’t printed your picture yet or 
that might put the cat among the pigeons.’ 

‘Rills has seen to that. I hope.' 

Drabble shrugged and twirled his brandy 
round in the glass. ‘Probably. Anyway, no one 
will be looking for you in Bruggen.’ 

Through the porthole I could sec the North 
Sea, mi.sty green and turbulent. Soon we would 
be over the Dutch coast, the flat, dreary, yellow 
and green landscape which stretched mono¬ 
tonously to the West German frontier and the 
R.A.F. base we were very soon to touch down. 
Toy villages flashed below, their red roofs 
glistened with recently fallen rain, and mini 
cars and lorries scudded along thin ribbons of 
black roads leading everywhere and nowhere 
, from the heart of an unseen spider’.s web. 

There had been no word in the IV orld Tele¬ 
gram of the German reunification talks ; the 
kory had been dropped like a red-hot lump ot 
16 coal. After the first three days, with denials 


flooding editors from all the capitals, it had 
obviously been thought both unprofitable and 
unnewsworthy to carry on. I had now been 
quite thoroughly discredited, hence the measur¬ 
ed three paragraphs about my disappearance. 

Drabble had fallen a.sleep, his double chins 
flapped over his shirt collar like yesterday’s 
pancakes. The Cessna began to lose height, 
there was a roar as the engines reversed thrust, 
and the young navigator came out of the pilot’s 
cabin, combing back his fair hair with his 
fingers. ‘We’re under Bruggen control now, sir. 
Touch-down five minutes. Better fasten your 
belts.’ He rocked Drabble awake. 

‘Christ, what d’you wake me up for V 
Drabble gioaned. ‘I supixise we’re blmxiy here?’ 

‘Yeah.’ 

Drowsily, he gropetl for the buckles of the 
seat lielt and fastened them. His eye.s were 
bleary. There would be many nights in the 
next twenty-one when we would be needing 
matchsticks to keep our eyelids open. The 
W.R.A.F. girl, uniform jacket on again and hat 
firmly set on her tousled waves, came and took 
the seat across the gangway, fa.stened her seat 
belt, without once looking across at us. 

We touched tarmac, tyres squealing in pro¬ 
test, setting up a heavy spray of dirty rain 
w’hich completely obscured the porthole.s. Quite 
an omen, I thought. The whole blasted future 
w'as as obscure. 



As we rolled to a halt the Cessna gave one final 
shudder of dislike at the cold, thin drizzle and 
allowed its oval door to open. Outside, at the 
bottom of the steel steps, stood a group of four 
muffled R.A.F. officers, greatcoat collars turned 
up, peaks of caps pulled well down over the 
eyes. No air of the usual R.A.F. jauntiness 
here, I thought moro.sely. All four snapped to 
the salute as we walked down the steps. At 
once. Drabble returned it, though I was a little 
late with my compliment. I had to get used to 
the rigmarole again. 

A stocky, well-built group captain with 
c]o.sely shaven pink cheeks covered with little 
trickles of rain stepped forward with his hand 
held out. I look it. ‘Stuart Sinclair, sir. Wel¬ 
come aboard. We’re exjiecting you both.’ He 
extended similar courtesies to Drabble and 
int*-oduced us to three .squadron leaders, alt 
quite forlorn in these drab surroundings.' 'Air 
Marshal Field’s tied up with some emergency 
just now, sir,’ he told me. 'Let’s go up to the 
mess and have a drink. He’ll know we’re 
there.’ He waved an arm towards two staff 
cars, both with droopy R.A.F. blue pennants 
mounted on their bonnets. 

‘Good. I could do With a drink,’ Drabble 
said. ‘Bloody great wide-open spaces you’ve 
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Shihi Biryani 
Yakbni Pulao 
Corn Curd Curry 
Col Amioanu Shak 
Carrot Soup 
Vegotabla Soup 
Mulligatawny Soup 
Palak Soup 
Rice with Spice 
Tomato Soup 
Mutton Soup 
Fish and Cheese 
Pizza 

Chicken Noodle 
Soup 

Scotch Broth 
Sweet Corn and 
Chicken Soup 
Anokhi Biryani 
Curd Rico 
Masala Bhat 
Masala Khichdi 
Trirangi Bhat 
Vegetable Biryani 
Vermicelli Pulao 
Chicken Biryani 
Chinoio Fried Rico 
Ohan Saak 
Moti Pulao 
Aioo 0am 

Bhaia-Maslar Tarkari 
Betatyachi Bhaji 
Bhindani Kadhi 
Matter Panear Tan 
Sabzi 


Milk and Almond 
Pudding 
Plum Mousse 
Alaska Omelette 
Egg Akuri 
Palak Panaer 
Panch Phoroner 
Tarkari 

Paneer Khubani 
Posto Charchari 
Sookhi Dal 
Tomatochen Sar 
Vegetable Mauli 
Vegetable Pie 
Wangyachen Bharit 
Egg Curry with 
Coconut Milk 
OeuI Au Gratin 
Scotch Eggs 
Stuffed Omelette 
Sun 'n' Snow 
Swedish Omelette 
Chicken Chow Mein 
Chicken^do^Piaza 
Chhanchra 
Oahi Maach 
Mughal I Paratha 
Pooris 
Roghni Roti 
Lime Rasam 
Hyderabadi Egg 
Pudding 

Baked Fish with 
Tomatoes 
Chemise Straws 


Chicken Nizami 
Chinese Chicken 
with Walnuts 
Alpine Soup 
Chicken Celery 
Chowder 

Fish Coconut Curry 
Fish Dam Pokhta 
Fish Georgette 
Fish Pie 

Fish with Masala in 
Banana Leaves 
Lau Chingri 
Baked Keema 
Bhap Chop 
Bhuni Kalo|i 
Oahi Chop 
Bassenfoffer 
Kashmiri Rogan 
Josh 

Mutton Palak 
Pork Sorpotol 
Pork Vindaloo 
Roast Mutton with 
Potato Straws 
Shahi Korma 
Sherwood Chops 
Aloo Ka Paratha 
Beetroot Khasta 
Pooris 
Besan Pura 
Bhatura 
Chanki 

Ohakai Parota 
Farsi Poori 


Fried Chicken 
Mughtai Chicken 
Pantua 
Tomato Barfi 
Apple and Chocolate 
Crunch 
Jal Zeera 
CabbageOal 
Koshimbir 
Onion and Tomato 
Raita 

Sweet and Sour 
Onion Salad 
Takachi Kadhi 
Vallarikai Pachadi 
Chicken Salad 
Fruit and Nut Salad 
Russian Salad 
Springtime Salad 
Waldorf Salad 
Apple Sauce 
Chilli Sauce 
Mayonnaise Sauce 
Tomato Purse 
Tomato Souce 
White Sauce 
Aloo ka Zarda 
Balushahi 
Bombay Halwa 
Carrot Halwa 
Ganias 

lea Cream Barfi 
Jalabi 

Maatha Pana 
Moony Dal Halwa 


Murg Mussatam 
Roast Duck with 
Apple SaucB 
Fruit Buns 
Pineapple Caka 
Lemon Souffle 
Malida 

Murungai Kai Curry 
Mussalam Phool 
Gobbi 

Besan Samosa 

Dosa 

Khandvi 

Koraishutir Kochuri 

Muthia 

Nimki 

Palak Pakoda 
Pohe 

Potato Wafers 
Sago-nut Vada 
Uproa 

Vegetable Seakh 
Warqui Samosa 
Boti Kabab 
Chaase Toast 
Hamburger 
Irani Samosa 
Kabuli Kabab 
Meat Patty (Fried) 
Pork Balls 
Prawn and Ham 
Fritters 
Shami Kabab 
Mysore Pak 
Chhola 


Stuffed Chicken 
Tandoori Chicken 
Chocolate Fudge 
Choco Marbles 
Milk Toffee 
Turkish Delight 
No.il 

Beetroot Toffee 
Cashewnut Chikki 
Bombil Chutney 
Coconut Chutney 
Dry Chutney 
Green Chutney 
Sweet Tomato 
Chutney 
Curry Powder 
Geram Masele 
Kata Masala 
Kashmiri Garam 
Masala 

Rasam Powder 
Banana Milk Shake 
Mintada 
Mixad Fruit Punch 
Orange Sherbat 
Pina-nut Delight 
Rose Cream 
Falooda 
Methaeni Bhajeani 
Bhakhri 
Ginger Snaps 
Khere Biscuits 
Nankhatai 
Walnut Macaroons 
Eggtess Cake 
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Rs 5 off 
pneu of Rs 3b 
if you f)rdf.T by 
30th Sopl 1975 
VPP F iorn Vikiis 
Pubbstiinq H(iuse 
:oupoti l-elo'uv) 


The New Dalda Cook Book 
with over 180 aasy-to-follow 
recipes is now hare, to help you 
win any heart! Pick up your copy 
today from any leading book ak^. 

What's in it for you 7 

The New Dalda Cook Book hos doliciooi ooty-to-moko rocipot from 
ail over India and abroad— both vegotarion and non-vegatarian. 

Each recipe has bean tasted by the Dalda Cookary Service. The book 
also includes a special section on aalaneod dial and nutrition. 

What's more, the New Dalda Cook Book has over 30 mouth-watering 
colour photographs to molt anybody's heart. 




Please send...copies of The New Dalda Cook Book 
by VPP to tho following address at the special price of 
Rs. 30/- postage extra: 


VIKAS PUBLISHING HOUSE PVT. LTD. 

5 Daryaganj. Ansari Road. Delhi U0006 
Savoy Chambers, 5 Wallace Street. Bombay 400 001 
10, First Main Road. Gandhi Nagar. i 

Bangalore 560009 
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BRIDGE STAMP ALBUM 

by TERENCE REESE 
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HEfUE M tMfo duM wtim ttw 
displayed ■ simitar kind of alsrtnsn. On 
the first, Robert Sheehan was Wsst and 
Jean Bease the ctactarar. 

1 . #0 10 2 
yOBS 
OAJ654 
#7 3 


$ 


AJ853 

A3 




10 73 2 
98 



SOUTH WEST NORTH 

22 24 32 

42 No No 


EAST 

No 


(1) 11-15 points with a fair club suit 

Sheehan tad the 9 of clubs and East won 
with the Ace. returning the Jack. Basse won 
with the King and immediately led # 7. 

This was a shrewd stroke as declarer’s 
hand was: 4 k<7 2K-J-10-9-7-2 00-8 

4k-o-6. 

If West plays low the 10 is finessed and a 
second round of spades sets up the Queen 
for a diamond discard. However, the spade 
at trick three was an odd-looking play and 
Sheehan divined its Intention. He went up 
with the Ace and led a diamond, establish¬ 
ing the vital trick while the spades were 
still blocked. 

The next deal occurred in the Vanderbilt. 


#963 

2aKC 


#054 

V42 

Oaio 

#0108 7 43 


VAK095 
0K6 
#J6 2 

N 

W E 

} S 


SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH EAST 

— 

_ 

1^ ^ 

20 

No 

22 No 

2NT 

No 

3NT No 

No 

No 



West led #7 and East won with the Ace. 
switching to 410. which South covered 
with the Jack. West won and continued 
spades. South, who had started with A-J-x 
of spades, won the third round and return¬ 
ed a low diamond. 

Here also the contract would have been 
made if West had been asleep at the switgh. 
for declarer's hand was: 4A-J-2 v3 
00-9-8-7-3-2 4K-9-5. 

If West plays low to the diamond, dummy's 
King wins and South plays low on the 
diamond rsturn, making tan tricks. W^. 
however, rose with the Ace and led 4Q. 
giving declarer an extra club trick but kill¬ 
ing tl^ diamond suit. 



THE BROKEN grille of a prison window 
forms the design of a 70-pfennigs stamp 
being issued in West Germany In honour 
of Amnesty International. Founded 12 years 
^o by Peter Benenaon-his initial article 
in The Observer brought him a thousand 
replies-this organlsattien was intended to 
help people anywhere in the world who 
have been imprisoned for their religious 
or political beliefs and who have not used 
or advocated violence. 

Amnesty International has particularly 
staunch support in northern Europe but 
this Wdst German stamp is the first to be 
issued in its hortour 


got here, enough to freeze a monkejr’s.... 

‘Quite.’ Sinclair’s crisp Edinburgh accent 
cut him off brusquely. ‘Let’s get out of here, 
shall we ?’ 

The mess proved to be no different from 
dozens of others I had been in all over the globe. 
I could have walked to the bar blindfold. The 
ornate electric clock showed it was only ten 
and the bar shutters were drawn tight but 
Sinclair sent one of the squadron leaders to 
fetch the barman as we settled in armchairs 
circling a small round table. The mess was 
otherv ise empty. The drinks served, Sinclair 
leaned towards me. ‘Kelly, next to you, of 91 (> 
Squadron. Farrell — next to Barry Kelly — 
of 914, and Hazlewood, 917. All three have 
been picked by the C.O. for your op. but none 
knows anything yet. You’ll have to brief them 
after you’ve talked to Field. You’ll have to 
brief me, too, since I know damn all.’ He .shook 
hi.s black-haired head slowly. ‘Bloody myster¬ 
ious, having you two Army brass here, 1 must 
say.’ 

‘It won’t remain a mystery much longer, 
Sinclair,’ Drabble spoke across the table. 

I shot him a warning glance and he shut 
up. For a moment the silence was complete 
except for the patter of rain against the window 
panes and the odd sucking sound as Hazlewood. 
his nose in the froth of his lager, swallowed the 
light gold liquid. Sinclair looked slightly em¬ 
barrassed while Kelly and Farrell gazed, stone¬ 
faced, at me. 

Sinclair was .staring at my che.st. ‘That's 
an impressive row of gongs you’ve got there, 
Colonel. D.S.O., M.C. — quite a shoal. War ?’ 

Yes. No more impressive than yours — 
double D.S.O. You were in bomber.s V 

‘Mosquitos.’ 

‘Lovely aircraft. Took some l>eating, the 
Mossies.’ 

Sinclair bent his chin in acknowledgement 
but seemed reluctant to take the conversation 
further. I noticed he had a large reddish trans¬ 
lucent patch w'hich covered part of his right 
temple and cheek bone, clearly a skin graft. 
‘You were in 105 .Squadron, I take it — the 
low-level bomb raid experts ?’ I a.sked. 

He smiled crookedly but didn’t reply 
directly. The smile w^as acknowledgement 
enough. Drabble, deep in conversation with 
Gregory Hazlew'ood and Barry Ktdly, suddenly 
looked across at Sinclair. 'How long’s Field 
going to be, Groupy ?’ 

Sinclair looked slightly taken aback at the 
familiarity but forbore to take umbrage. 
‘Haven’t a clue. Not too long. We’ve been having 
a little trouble with the latest batch of 
M.R.C.A.s — Multi-Role-C:om bat-Aircraft,’ he 

explained. ^ ^ 

Drabble took offence. I know what 

M.R.C.A.S are.’ 

to be continued 
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; : Short and $weet. 

;. V V And round about. 


; its a discreet little bra thatiiweps out of sfoht 

. V . ••yen behind the briefest cholL But don't be. . 
'misled by its size, it does great things for your figure. 
r-' The Choli Bra idtapes you gently, . 

, 'Tounds you off naturally. You can reirfly forget 
■ . that artificial pointed bre look at last 
„ ,: clever little elastic untfor dteann keepaeven 

■ the hint of a bufoe away. The imbport 
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Trend Setters—1 

Pashion country isn i 

quite bashed" on the whim- 
wand o( hautd cou¬ 

ture cdS^tjring up next 
autumn's icr^atjjgins this sum¬ 
mer Ther® are whims in our 
fashion aji fight, but no de¬ 
finite trends, ^littques de- 
, sign on « ’ fashion- 

I conscious HK^rrven ' whimsic¬ 
ally flip tfia gtoaay pages of 
foreign migazir)®^ and direct 
their durzeds to imitate, and 
the occaslbhai gfobo-trotter 
returns hofhe 'armed with, 
bargain clothes. often from 
mass production stores So 
probably one of the tew 
conscious organized attempts 
at setting trends would ap¬ 
pear to originate at fashion 
shows sponsored by large 
textile houses Wtiile they 
try to interpret and reflect 
the ideas and attitudes ot 
the fashionable*’ woman 

they also attempt ma'hiy to 
be different, to stay ahead. 
And they do so sometimes 
by introducing revpluUonary 
designs, but most of the time 
reviving some d1>t^|^6d 
fashion by imparting i| a 

new line. ' 

On these ^ pages 
the weeks to follow 
sent a few of these 
setting clothes 
created for e fashion jBp^. 

1 A mock-Mdffdnan 

print paints up the 
monsoon day. 
midt borrows 

ing flares of the fifties. The 
synthetic material . 
rain And thettt '^Wtg 
ing boots were filled* 

walkin'_in the. ratp, too. 

Another added attradiorr 
this outfit is just the thing 
for hiding shoddy knees and 
shapeless ankles. 

2. A lehenga outfH can 
look as sophisticated as you 
wish it 10 be. with the three¬ 
fold impact of loud colours, 
a daringly cut-away top and 
a sinewy scarf that picks up 
the predominant green and 
is draped coyly around the 
head 

3 The churidar-kurta en¬ 
semble stages a comlihback. 
This mauve and turqoise 
anqarkha style top picks up 
a bit of the churidar mater¬ 
ial for the yoke. The dupatta 
repeats this too, so that it 
can belong more completely 
to the ensemble. 

Text Rita Bhimani. 

Pix Aloke Mitra. 
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Leena Chandravarkar’s fath¬ 
er and brother, the famed 
foul-mouthed “protectors” of 
the star’s interests, still 
haven’t changed, in spite of 
the setback Leena had re¬ 
ceived sometime ago and is 
now slowly recovering 
from. The two men were 
carrying on, in realistic 
street-slang, a vicious con- 
vez-sation with a production 
chap about money. You’d 
think it was their s and not 
Leena’s money. From re¬ 
ports, Leena’s ’ father still 
treats every visitor as 
though his daughter is the 
first and only actress theyVe 
ever seen. And when it hap¬ 
pens to be a friend he has 
shooed away with his stand- 
offishness, Wow-Wow, Leena 
really gives it to her ole 
Paw ! But that still doesn*t 
make her old man or her 
muscle-man brother im¬ 
prove ! 

Two years ago, in the first 
flush of her married life, a 
radiant Raakhee longingly 
looked forward to touring 
the European continent with 
hubby, Gulzar, following 
the invitation the two of 
them had got to attend the 
Moscow’ Film Fest. He 
casually slid out of this com- 
initment by promising her 
a trip abroad next year, 
and .said he had shooting 
down here in Bombay. But 
all she had the next year 
was a baby, with servant 
problems and teething 
troubles keeping her oc¬ 
cupied. This year, he said 
he had to finish a new film 
he had taken up. So their 
London trip was put off from 
May. Now, she had signed 
on a new’ movie and could 
not think of taking a holi¬ 
day, w’hen his invitation to 
the Soviet land had come 
through. And of course, he 
went! Excuse ; his film was 
an entry there, 

Zeena< Aman’s producers 
were nearly tearing their 
hair in a frenzy, because 
she overstayed her “Great 
Gambler” location by a full 
ten days! So she put in 
calls from all over the Con¬ 
tinent asking them to cancel 
22 her dates. So they did. And 





she came down in a week 
and found that her produc¬ 
ers had shifted their entire 
schedules by two we^s. 
Good for her; she basked in 
the unexpected holiday she 
was getting as a result of 
the farthering of her dates! 
From reports, she had had ' 
a swell time abroad — work¬ 
ing and off'sets too. Done 
shopping, she said, that 
would take ten days to un¬ 
pack out of — hold your 
breath — Seventeen Bags! 

One Bengal tigress either 
has no films, which everyone 
swears is true, or is just 
taking it easy these days. 
On a busy week-day, other¬ 
wise, how else could she be 
able to call in a hen-party 
for lunch and cards ? 
Guests included her reoently- 
turnezl-best friend, Jaya 
Bachhan, who is sailing in 
the same boat of boredom 
with hubby making millions 
miles away from home with 
tons of movies on hand ; 
plus some socialite friends of 
the hostess and Yash 
Chopra’s wife, Pam. Why 
would she throw in these 
two ? It’s her old profession¬ 
al luring game, said one cat. 
By being Jaya's friend, she 
hopes to rope in a film or 
two with Amitabh, who’s on 
top — and the world knows 
she has always gone for 
heroes on top. And Yash’s 
wife, she thinks, is the short 
cut to get into Yash Raj 
Films' unit, just because 
Raakhee is friendly with 
Pam ! 

U's a case of if-you-can’t- 
fight-them, join-them, where 
story-writer, K. A. Narayan 
is concerned. He knows," he 
is outnumbered, talentwise 
and otherwise by Salim- 
Javed, so he keeps visiting 
them, in his ^rpetually 
sozzled state and showers 
them with slobbering kisses 
and hugs (an obscene thing 
to watch — especially when 
you have to interview the 
two of them). His latest 
(and craziest) plan is to 
produce a film with their 
story and bia direction I 
Hah I 





Her saree almost 
came off! 


A colleague told me how to get to Anita's 
place. “You can’t miss it. There's a big Pest 
Control Board outside, with the biggest pest of 
them all living upstairs on the first floor!" he 
grinned. Poor Anita. The Pest Control board 
has become a big joke now with every friend 
cracking jokes at her expense and calling her 
the biggest pest going! “I think I’ll talk to the 
owner about it soon/' she promised herself. 

Anita Singh is a young, energetic 17-year 
old. Or so says her mother. The girl prides her¬ 
self as a frank, outspoken person. ‘I’m told I'm 
like Kekha and Daboo,” she told me, obviously 
thrilled to bits about the comparison. She con¬ 
tinued being thrilled even after 1 U)ld her that 
for a newcomer mayl:>e being frank isn’t a very 
good sign Remember Imtiaz who is getting 
himself in hot water everytime he opens his 
mouth ? 

Like everybody is doing now, Anita and 
I discussed villain Inuiaz who i.s making him¬ 
self an otf-srreen villain too, by talking cheaply 
to journali.sts about the w^omen in his life 
(Cine Blitz, July). “1 wonder how my cousin 
feels about it. He’s made her sound like she’s 
v^ery easy game,” observed Anita. Her cousin 
is Koniilla Wirk. 

The two are in the same profession. But 
that’s alK)ut all the two cousins have in com¬ 
mon. “I don't mind a bikini scene in a film 
when it's part of the stoiy. But I won’t pose 
for still photographs in bikinis or semimude 
dresses just for publicity, as Komilia. Zahirra 
and Prema Narayan do.” 

Anita is most at home in “my favourite 
dress — denims and a knotted shirt.” She had 
a tough time shooting (her first schedule; 
with Sanjeev Kumar retently. Supposed to be 
Sanjeev’s wife in the film, Anita had to dress 
like a typical tradi1i*)nal Indian woman in a 
saree. ‘J just couldn’t manage it. 1 walked 
very slowly to the sets and gave my shots. 
That evening, the mt)ment Babuda (B. K. 
Ishara who is the director of her first and 
second films) said ‘pack up’, 1 was so happy. 
I just threw the saree away and jumped into 
my pants.” 

Shooting on her very first day with a guy 
like Sanjeev didn’t make hei’ a bit nervous. 
“But then he i.s a big star and I was wonder¬ 
ing how it would all go off. There was no need 
to be w^orried. Sanjeev was very nice and 
helpful. It went off very smoothly.” 

And that brings us to the fairy tale story 
of Anita’s breaking into filmland in such big 
set-ups. “When I finished school and came to 
Bombay, my mother started looking around 
for college admission. That’s just w^hat I didn’t 
want to do ! Finally, by the tin^e 1 decided on 
joining films, adrni.ssion in the Poona Institute 
had already slopped. So 1 joined Jagudar’s 
schdol of acting in Bombay. 

‘ I think that helped me in one way. T 
was very conservative tftora KarnaP and 
hadn’t mixed around with boys before. At this 
school, I lost my shyness and am now pretty 


free with most [leople.” 

A producer called Mr. Kheda was tipped 
off about Anita. “He w^as planning a film to 
he diiected by B. R. Ishara, starring Shashi 
Kaprxir and Sanjeev Kumar, Kheda Saab 
came to see me, liked me and signed mo. 
Babuda also liked me. Then Shashi came to see 
me. He also said okay. Sanjeev you know 
never bothers about these things. So just out 
of the blue, one day 1 w^as signed in Siuch a 
good set-up.” 

Her next film is again with the identical 
team. A B. K. Ishaia film wdth Sanjeev. 
Shashi and Anita in it. The same big set-up 
once more ’Phis offer came to her by fluke. 
“Moushumi had been signed for it. Since 1 
was doing one film for Babuda. I was aware 
of this film being maile and already knew^ what 
the story wa.s. But I thought everything was 
ready for .shooting wdTh Moushumi in it. 

“One morning I was fast asleep when a 
man came saying Babuda w’as calling me for 
shcxitmg at once I dressed and w^ent to the 
studio. Babuda told me what to do and 1 .gave 
mv shot I didn't really krunv what happened. 

But suddenly, Moushumi wa.s out {for God 
knows what reason) atnl I was in.” 

Two fug films, lioth as a matter of chance 
have come to Anita. “Now' Lm going U' be 
careful and now' get stuck in small set-ups or do 
films with .small heroes. got a big break 

and ril stic*k to it. Mushir-Riaz (they're at 
the niumenf making ‘.Mehbooba' wuth Kajesh 
Khanna and llcma) have signed me. The 
point is, they've got several big directors and 
l»ig bei’oes signed. So when my film goes or- 
the floor, it’ll definitely be wdth a big set-up.” 

Anita Singh is quite taken in by B H. 
Ishara w'ho she feels is very intelligent. The 
other day .she w’ent to meet him (a social 
visit i. To impress him. she wore a saree. ”1 
ahvay.s do wdien 1 go to see him. 1 must showr 
him that I’m trying my best to get used to a 
saree.” What Anita didn’t reafise was the 
awful situation she was going to be in soon. 

As she got out of her car, the saree got en¬ 
tangled in the clutch and almost came off !! 

She quicklv bundled the tniant pleat into her 
w'aist, bunched it all up together and p<KU 
girl....It was a comic looking Anita Singh 
who finally met Babuda that day ! 
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ARIES (Ilircli 21 — Apifl 20) This week 
you will experience a very favourable deve- 
lopment in your orking life. Secret inimical 
activities will tnd in your favour. Your 
financial condition is likely to irr'>Fove from the second half 
of the week. Professionals, improvement in an issue which 
has frustrated you recently may be expected. Ladies and 
girls, a lively week for you. 

TAURUS (April 21 — May 20) A busy time 
ahead. Some good news from abroad wilt 
cheer you t^. In service the impediments 
you had will disappear from the 19th. 
Businessmen, you are going to make good progress in your 
work. Professionals, this promises to be a thrilling week. 
Ladies, you may have to shoulder an additional family 
burden. Girls, all round success for you. 

GEMINI (May 21 ^ June 20) This is the 
time to assert yourself in your office. Be 
firm in policy formation and even under 
pressure do not sacrifice your own interest. 
Businessmen, you may be free from debts and expect success 
in litigation with tax authorities. Professionals, pleasant func¬ 
tions are likely to be arranged for celebrating your triumph 
over rivals. 

CANCER (June 21 — Ju^ 21) Mental 
worries may depress your spirit. Be careful 
when you travel with your dear and near 
ones. In certain cases children born under 
this sign may have to face opposition and even physical 
assaults may not be ruled out. Politicians, outdoor activities 
should be avoided. Businessmen, you may have to incur 
loss. Girls, take care of your health. 

LEO (July 22 — Au^t 21) This week avoid 
arguments with seniors. Pleasure from con¬ 
veyance and properties indicated. Busirtess- 
men, market condition may make you worried, 
associates may act against your interest. In 
service, a peaceful atmosphere will prevail. Ladies, stick to 
routine affairs only. Girls, you are due for a big step in 
personal life. 

VIRGO (August 22 — September 22) Certain 
developments at home and in office will 
bring happiness to you. Increase in pay 
and improvement in status indicated. 
Businessmen, a sense of fear in the face of hostile activities 
may upset you. Ladies, tactlessness may land you in trouble. 
Girls, your simipticlty will attract many — good time for 
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romantic plans and holidays. 

LIBRA (^lembar 23 — Odbbur 22) This 
week you may have to go on a short trip. 
Businessmen, be overcautious in speculative 
deals. Professionals, some of your associates 
may try to harass you. Industrialists, litigation will terminate 
in your favour. You may receive an encouraging letter from 
governmental authorities. Ladies, guard against your moody 
attitude. Girls, you may expect a gift. V 

SCORPIO (October 23 — November 22) 
Hotheaded though you are, an excellent 
intellect distinguishes you. Your personal 
nature will bring you to limelight this week. 
Businessmen, your financial position will remain sound. 
Industrialists, investment should be made after due considera¬ 
tion. Ladies, your gentle charm will give you success. Girls, 
your friends will prove cooperative. 

SAGITTARIUS (November 23—December 20) 
You will be able to prove your worth m 
office this week. Professionals, you will be 
provided with the chance to put an import¬ 
ant plan into action. Businessmen, your friends are likely to 
be critical. Executives, your work load may increase. Ladles, 
grasp at opportunities. Girls, success in competitive 
examinations indicated. 






CAPRICORN (December 21 — Jemiory 10) 

Uncertainty is in the air. You may have to 
accommodate the plans and programmes 
of others. In service, mental worries indicat- 
e|f. Professionals, from Tuesday onwards you may expect 
good results. Businessmen, you may expect an exciting news 
on Friday Ladies, social success and popularity indicatedA 
Girls, avoid travelling with friends. 

AQUARIUS (January 20 — February 10) 
Your achievements may make your friends 
jealous. A pleasant surprise will change the 
situation for good for you Money matters 
may make you worried for the time being. In service, you 
are likely to be entrusted with a job tor which you were 
waiting. Ladies, happenings this week will make you happy. 
Girls, you may have to go abroad. 

PISCES (February 19 — March 20) You are 
starred for reputation this week. Certairi 
changes may occur on Monday, and give yoii 
mental satisfaction. Businessmen, with your 
restless mind do not plan your future. Professionals, try to 
control your temper when you discuss professional problems. 
Ladies, good news on Thursday. Girls, minor ailments indicated. 
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Muhammad Ali is intensely preoccupied 
with his newly-acquired house in Chicago 
and dreams aloud of making it a fortre&s 
of doniesticity. And yet, moving with 
him through the stripped and littered 
rooms a visitor is touched by a vague 
melancholy, a .sense perhaps of romantic 
a.spirations in collision with nature. Hugh 
Mcllvanney thinks that part of the 
penalty AH will have to pay for the great 
flood of wilful energy that has carried 
him so far in his first 32 years, is that in 
the decades to come restlessness will pre¬ 
clude tranquillity. 


EDITOR AVEEK SARKAR 










AZED CROSSWORD 

No. 132 : PLAIN 
ACROSS 

3 For whom weeds would be a tasting misery? (10) 

10 Lees dishonest transactions making room for regret (5) 

11 Why a cinema shows this old, blue, hard core (7) 

12 Protein a huge number take internally (7) 

ISOId spawn can turn into pets (4) 

10Second sovereign in our fancy gilding (6) 

17Unco tough wanton broad I'd taken back in (9) 

10 Forcible feeding administered holding a goose's head (6) 

20 Pipe-laying a spade’s depth is hard work (5) 

22 Wedding ring might have contained one (5) 

24 About arrival mate’s fastening on mast (6) 

27 Rich cake—end of self-indulgence— maybe rruled out (9) 

29 A spray of lilacs and lilies (6) 

31 Cuckoo turning pink (4) 

32 Misshaped petal, note, with blade sheltering stalk (7) 

33 Bags, and what are often in them (7) 

34Nearly a pint? 100 put behind one, requiring mental 
discipline (5) 

35 Register vote on pebble: this is hard, with three to 
choose from (10) 

DOWN 

1 Fielding's different? Have one if first shot’s wide (10) 

2 A boring rough slovenly boor (7) 

3Pu/idtt, secure, old, brought up with Upanishad's 
principle (4) 

4 Wear out: party included Bohemian dance (6) 

5 Cast about one? (5) 

6 Get sleepy after start of yawn on board meetings (6) 

7 Wild dogs fight and romp too. mostly (9) 

8 What’s up'^ Quick, look in. it's doubly attractive (7) 

9Alone. of old. Hereward hid-marshes (5) 

14Fleet trunk for modelling what's rK>t ddcoltete 
(10.2 words) 

15 ft’s resin's fragrant, meandering along m layers (9) 

19 Old coward’s sickening wfien splitting against love (7) 

21 Cool one. a mite curtailed? Hardly (7) 

23 Sedate one brought up to contain lerks and fits (6) 

25 Cloth fashion school (6) 

28 For whom art and the Company (in brief) are 
intermingled (5) 

29 One way and another Jock's pri'Mty close . -. (5) 

39... In same two wavs contranly gripping silver pay (4) 
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ACROSS 

1,5/arge; 7. wor/ry. 
lO.Fir/st, 

12.G/oa. 14. An/es 
IS.hymn/tngs, 17.f/ive«i, 
IB.st/oes. IS.ti/n 21,h/ot 
23.hf/t. 25, mat/e, 24. 
ratt/ir>g. 29,bO''ot, 
SO.Ie/rror. 31,p/ug 

DOWN 

l.inven/lory. 2, t/nes. 
3,E/oglii>h, 4.BQd/p, 

S.af/t, S,st/rtng, 7.sm/ocks. 
S.gm/s S.ta/t, 13,S/aPi. 
15,fnonyth. 14.fi/t. 

18,mm/x. 20.de/ar, 
22.swel/t, 23,Le>a s. 
24,l/ea-tab(e, 2S.mia/aing 


O'UCOO 

V#nCOO GOLOMBEK 


CenMiMialion ««Po«Mon No. 13 

This came from a game played el Leipzig. 
1974, between Tochner and Klus - 2 k 3 r 1. 


1 

2 




pikta. 

1P3;P 


p2q3b;3p1ptQ;e2PpP2; 

P1B1KR1:8 


White won by 1. n X R ch. Kt X R; 2. O- K8 
ch, Q-Q1; 3. B- Q7 ch. 


Looking tor ati oponfng 

I suppoee no age has been so absorbed- 
perhape obaessed is the better way of 
putting it—with the openings than our own. 
Books on the subiect fall as fast and thick 
from the Press as autumn leaves in Vallom- 
broaa. The days of my youth when there 
was practically only ons openings book in 
^ current use, 'Modem Chess Openings', 
would appear barbarous and unkiMwvled^ 
abla to the present germalion. Publishers 
nowadays think nothing of publishing 
books davotad to a single opening-or in 
some cases, notably the Sicilian, to one 
variation of one opening—and I confidently 
expect that this practice will be refined still 
furttwr to the extent of producing bookson 
aub-variationa of variations of some partic¬ 
ular opening. 

Amid this waltar of works it is difficult to 
aae dear or steer a straight course and In 
consaqiiaffica a work now being publishad 
by lha ohaa s u biq u itous Batsfords should 


do a power of good. It is The Encyclopaedia 
of Cheee Openkiga. edited by A. Matanovic 
and B Rabar. Volume C costs £5 Published 
under the eu^ices of the World Chess 
Federation, it is one out of a senes of five 
volumes that wilt eventually contain all the 
openings known to man 
Algebraic notation is used but the pieces 
ere designated by ftgunne notation and this 
part at any rate will be universally under¬ 
stood. The system of presentation and 
classification was invented by the fate 
Rabar, who died suddenly a few months 
ago and so alas did not live to see this 
example of his classification system m 
operation Within tne range of C there are 
no less than 100 main variations, so that 
the book runs from C 00 to C 99 
This volume covers all openings that 
occur after 1 e4 e6 (1 P-K4, P-K3) and 
after 1.e4.e5 (1 P-K4. P-K4;) and the 
principal openings dealt with are the Frer«ch 
i>efence. the Ruy Lop^. King's Gambit. 
Scotch Game. Gkioco Piano. Vienna Game 
and Pelroff Defence. There is a distinguish¬ 
ed list of contributors out of which I may 
pick Gligoric. hort, Keres, Korchnoi. Lar- 
ser. Tal. Uhlmann and Unzicker. Those who 
know which ptayers specialise in which 
openings will realise the relatiofiship 
b e t ween these grandmasters and the 
openings I have already mentioned. 

I will not pretend to have gone through 
ell the variations In this book: but, such as 
I have played through seemed very satis¬ 
factory and this book is a must for aveiy 
sarious (or aven frivolous for that matter) 
student of the game. 


The mobled Queen 

Sicilian Defence, played at Hilversum 1973 
White J Timman. Black L Polugaievsky 

I. P-K4. P-QB4;* 2. Kl- KB3, P-Q3, 

3. P-Q4. PxP. 4. KlxP Kt-KB3. 

5. KI-OB3. P-QR3 6. B-Kt5. P-K3 
7. P-B4. OKt-Q2, 8- 0-B3, O- B2. 
9. O- 0-0. P-QKt4, 10. B" Q3. B -Kt2. 

II. KR- Kl. P-R3. 12. 0-R3. 0-0-0. 
13. BxKt. KtxB, 14. KI-05, Q-R4. 
15. Kt- Kt3, resigns 

The iron clamp 


Sicilian Defence, played at Dortmund. 1974. 
White- N. Gaprindashvili. Black- R Servati 


1. 

P- 

K4 P 

-OB4. 2. Kt- 

KB3. Kt 

-QB3. 

3. 

P- 

-Q4, 

PxP, 4. KtxP. h 

KKt3, 

5. 

P- 

QB4, 

B-Kt2. 6. 

B-K3. Kt-B3. 

7. 

Kt- 

-QB3. 

Kt KKtS. 8. 

QxKt, 

KlxKt, 

9l 

Q- 

-QV 

P-K4, 10. 

Kt-K15, 

0-0. 

11. 

B 

-K2. 

Q-R5. 12. 

Kt X Kt. 

PxKt. 

13. 

B 

xP, 

QxKP. 14. 

BxB, QxKtP, 

15. 

Q 

-Q4». 

QxRch; 16 

, K-Q2. 

QxR. 


17. Q— B6. resigns 

Better en end with horror than 
a horror without end 

From the Students World Team Cr^mpion- 
ship. Thornaby, 1974, 

VVhite Saariluoma Black Nakayama 
Sicilian Defence. 


1. 

P-K4. F 

-QB4. 

2. 

Kf-KB3 

p 

-K3. 

3. 

P-04. 

PxP. 

4. 

KtxP. Kt- 

QB3. 

5. 

Kt-Kt5. 

P-Q4. 

6 

t*xP 

k: 

KtSr 

7. 

P-Q6, Kt 

-QR3. 8. Kl(Ktl)- B3. 

Kt 

-B3. 

9. 

B-K3. P 

-0Kt3; 

10 

L 0-B3, 

B- 

-Q2. 

11. 

0-Kt7, 

rasigns. 

If 

n 

Q 

-B1 

12. 

QxKtf 
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nadi.' In.' uall hear hne 'picd ciroti.'d raieki.io, 
ipiha end ihe faith, ;iu' cia.)v\- jhicasanl. the 
(hi- h tlu‘ fia'het and die runiitjar. 

Cnt the piarMlest tlduir to-set' at Bethua- 
dahaj i r- nes, hei r'ne -potted drsu' m>r the 
birds listc'd above w lin h can l>f' seen anywhiu'c 
else hut y^u,' parm'n,a' fixeatehee, whieii no other 
place I know of has' in sur'U al)iiiulant'e as 
J,tethu:idahm 1 - 

Fvioueh airout wln.i Bethuadahan ofliu's to 
Mk visitor Novk jet iis tyi'n to the oipnifieanee 
{tiis dot-r nail 1 C, h-nw of natunn'onserva',^ 
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tion. The significance is best brought out by 
the story of Bethuadahari as told by its Visitors’ 

Book. ... . 

The site was a wasteland which in 19d7 
Mr A. K. Basu, then a forest officer, wanted to 
be afforested. All good suggestions are not 
immediately carried out, and the afforestation 
was taken up only in 1958. The rest house 
was built in 1905 — it cost Rs. 37,830 out of 
which only Rs. 24,000 was spent on J>uua»”SS, 
Rs. 11,830 on electircity and Rs. 2,000 on the 
water supply. The extra nearly Rs. 14,000 
make Bethuadahari the comfortable place it is. 
Mr. Basu, who had retired from the Forest 
Service, paid a visit to it in 1965 and was happy 
that his idea had been put into practice. 

Several forest officers have taken personal 
interest in the place. Mr. K. L. Lahiri, then 
Chief Conservator of Forests, West 
now the Union Inspector-General of 
was responsible for acquisition of 
its afforLtation, but the men ^l^o watched the 
nlace develop were Mr. B. N. De, now 
M?. K. C. Roy Choudhury, the P«*n' 
Conservator of Forests, and Mr. M. K Nandi.^ 

One of the earliest entries in the Visitor.^ 
Tinok is bv Mr. B. N. 1^, soon after the rest 
Kiw^buiU. He had soen the plod 
cuckoo. This cuckoo is of 

It is a beautiful crested bii-d. slenderly built and 
black, having white spots on as ' 

call has been variously 
as though there was a background of 
In Bengali, the had is .supposed toJJ® 
shy bride, forlorn because of 

parents, to opeak. Bau Hindi the call is 

6 the bird is supposed to call. In "in 


"""^T^vine “Zara dekho to” — ‘please 
^Kwl^am S^what you h^e done to me’ as 

Sor5re1>S'o"4’o,SX*J», like the 

at night ^ises emoUons in u . 
differences — the k^l ^ inSstent and 

inquisitive while t^ ^gted cuckoo makes a 
demanding. T^e -ooken request, no strid- 

request - f ® f Vhe bi?d i? no bully. 

-^^BuTnrnoi o^ne^call^of me^pi^ 

crested cuckoo that mov d^ook ^ j,ij, 

inscribe into the Vis Bethuadahari. 

w [l^TlaTthr^^^^^ is the har- 

The hehef then manner as 

Ill”l!Id.find the papiha are of the spring. Since 
heard at other times of the year 
It IS rarely migrated from 

l^‘®'’f»i'AfriS to IndVjust before the monsoon 
K Mr l5e was niticing that at Bethua¬ 
dahari the bird was resident as much as the 

koel and the papiha are. . 

Most of the cuckoos are parasites, in the 

sense that they do not build their ^ nwte, 
1 ^^Their eggs in the nests of other birds which 

ISrXSoJ chicks^ 

XKJO 'll! know should not be an easy 

di?pe At Bethuadahari ^ere are f^ ciws 

andthe koel is only 

papiha is parasitic on babblers, and as it hap- 



pens Bethuadahari Is noisy with the chirping, 
babbling and chattering of these clumsy hopping 
and g^garious birds. So the papiha is much 
more in evidence and in closer proximity in that 
small expanse of an artificially created wood¬ 
land than the koel. The pied crested cuckoo is 
also parasitic on the babblers, and however 
clum^ and noisy the babblers may be they 
sustain two attractions of Bethimdahari. 

In 1966 Mr. K. C. ^ychoujclhury noted: 
“Lots of birds have already" taken shelter 
here". The fields around the small forest are 
mostly treeless ricefields, which are not parti¬ 
cularly hospiteble to birds. The idea behind 
the afforestation at Bethuadahari was not to 
raise a timber crop but to see how nature, given 
an opportunity, recovers. The arrival of the 
birds was the first indication. Mr. Roychoudhury 
in his first entry mentions the paradise fly¬ 
catcher and the golden oriole. 

The paradise flycatcher is probably the 
most beautiful of all Indian birds. The peacock 
by comparison is merely gawdy, and, when it 
.spreads its tail, a show-off. The fully-grown 
adult male paradise flycatcher has a glossy 
black crest like the bulbul’s, but a b^y and 
a tail of two streamers of the purest white. The 
entire en.semble is for elegance. The bird’s 
hovering flight with the tail streamers hanging 
down as ribbons and its darting flight with the 
tail folded as if it was a knitting pin, are sheer 
delight. 

The female of the species is black crested 
but chestnut bodied. The tail is so much short¬ 
er that one might think of it as lacking one, 
but it is there, coloured a delicate purple on the 
underside. Whereas the male is all elegance 
the female is so bouyant and cheerful as to 
suggest its being a vamp. It isn’t — rather a 
good mother, though the male takes its turn in 
sitting on the nest. 

Males which are not fully grown up have 
either chestnut streamers in the tail and a 
<‘hestnut body or white streamers disharmonic- 
ally jutting out from the chestnut body. It is 
only in this intermediate moult that the para¬ 
dise flycatcher looks ungainly, but the harsh 
and grating churr-r-r that males of all ages 
and the females make when calling is discon¬ 
certing in so beautiful a bird. Its admirers 
can console themselves that the peacock has 
ugly legs and feet scaly as a reptile. 

Later in the same year Mr. Roychoudhury 
noted two chestnut-tailed sul)-adult males flying 
sorties over the tank in front of the rest house. 
And these sorties by the paradise flycatcher is 
probably the most pleasant thing to watch at 
Bethuadahari. The birds dart from the trees on 
the banks of the tank to catch gnats skinuning 
the surface of the water, and then rise vertic¬ 
ally with their wet streamers hanging down. 
The fully-adult males are more graceful in this 
act than the sub-adult males or females. The 
sorties are every few minutes and one can 
spend hours seeing it. The black-naped blue fly¬ 
catcher, a smaller but brilliantly hued bird, 




A paradise ilycatrher sitting; on a nest. 
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their grazing unexcitedly at noon and then 
drinking in the tank. 

A week latej- Mr Roychoudhui*y heard 
barking deer throughout the night and was 
happy that they were doing well. He did not 
complain about having mis-sed his sleep, but the 
sight of a jackal sent his blood pressure soar¬ 
ing and he wrote in tlie Visitors’ Book that all 
jackals must be exterminated .so that the deer 
may thrive. 

Four days .still later Mr. B. N. De paid a 
visit, and was happy to .see four spottetl deer at 
n«x>n, and eight just before dusk. 

In September 1971 the park was flotxle<l 
and there was anxiety alxiut the deer confined 
behind high wire fence.s being able to save 
themselves. Mr. Roychoudhury waded through 
the water and slush, and found the deer mak¬ 
ing the best of the .situation. Se\'en fawns had 
Iteen born in the park in the (‘Our.se of the year. 
The stock was growing, and the flood had 
brought in porcupine and hare a.s recent 
arrival.s at Bethuadahari, Wild life had Innnd 
a refuge and was recovering from the ravages 
it had borne over the years rnproteclcd in (hi' 
ojjen fields. 

A. week after .Mr. Roychoudhury s '. isit a 
cyclone struck Bethuadahari and disrupted the 
electric supply. These natural calainities did 
not deter the enthu-siasts. On Setitember 21 a 
spotted deer named Munna, was released in the 
park, and two months later Mr.s (Jhosh vcleused 
a couple of barking deer 

Munna was and has remained a deer oi 
two worlds in the way the lioness Klsa was, or 
Billie Arjun Singh’s leopard Prince is. In April 


3970 Munna’.s mother was killed by a tigei in 
the Sunderlxins. The fawn, haidly a month old, 
had run to some woodcutter.s nearby for pro¬ 
tection The w(XKlcutters kept the fawn on a 
tx>at for a month, and named him Munna Then 
the fawn travelled by launch to Calcutta and 
lived for sometime in the flat of Mr. B. .N. De, 
then Conservator of Forests, Central Circle. 
The flat proved inconvenient to keep a frisking 
fawn in, and .so Munua went to a Divisional 
Forest Officer in who.se compound he stayed toi 
IG months. 

Six months after his relca.se at Bethua¬ 
dahari, Mr. M. K. Nandi noted that Munna hatl 
grown up into a fine stag with antlers about IH 
inches high. But he w'as still undersize com- 
iiared to two magnificent stag.s Mr. Nandi had 
seen a month earlier accompanying six does and 
three yearlings ««t the artificial salt lick. These 
stags with bigger heads weri! older and belong¬ 
ed to the 1',>7U r(‘lease. On the day he saw 
Munna two harking deer with f«iwns weie also 
.seen, hut Munna was not with them. 

Munna was a grown-up spotted d(^er and 
could not have lieen expe(‘t(>d to p5ay with 
barking deer fawns, but a.s Mr. K. Cfiakravarty 
noted in March 1973 even three year.-; after hi.s 
velea.se Munna was a lonely animal 

Even now Munna is only occasionally seen 
with other d('ei but he seeks human company. 
He is not at ail frightened of the small groups 
w'hich go to the park between 4 and 9 p.m Du 
the other hand he hangs around them, and 
allows himself to be touched, and 1 .susp«'ct nt 
enjoys being photugraiihed My companion 


A fheel bolOing a quarry in iU talons 


Chital (or spotted deer) does. 








lion has multiplied. In the 1973 census seven 
langurs were also seen, but they are by no 
means confined by the high wire fencing. 
Mr. I)e mentioned a solitary hare, some foxes, 
and despite Mr. Hoychoudhury's early order for 
their extermination, two jackals. On my first 
visit in May 1975. I saw a hare and disturbed 
a monitor lizard and picked up a porcupine 
quill, but wa.s told that the porcupine popula¬ 
tion was not growing because of the fence. J 
counted three mongoose — one exceptionally 
big with a (lefornnly m the tail 

The day-feeding .^l)otted deer (chital) ate 
more often seen than the night-feeding sambar 
and the barking deer (kakar). But toward.- 
(hi.sk barking deer have twen occasionally seen, 
as the entries in the Visitors’ Book bear out, 
feeding together with the spotted deer in the 
teak jdantation west of tin; rest house. 

How many doer can one exi.>ect to see ” 
fine entry mentions a group containing two 
does and eight fawns. The most magnificent 
.issf'mbly obs(‘rv(*d so far h.is Ikhmi oI 12 sjiotted 
deer including two stags and four fawns and 
thrt‘e (larking dcfir of which one wa.s a tawn 


A spotted deer 
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SOMETHING attempted, eometteng done 
.... South may have felt after a ee m lng to 
bnng this deal to a happy conclusion. Alw. 
his efforts Mere unrewarded. 

Dealer. South. Love all. 


if 

Ojrs 
4ak ji 


#A92 

VAKQJ 10 5 

Playing in a six-table pairs event, South 
reached Six Hearts after East had bid 
spades strongly. South won the spade lead 
^ drw three rounds of trumps. West 
mscarding a diamond on the third round. 
South continued with 0 A and East show¬ 
ed out. How would you continue? 

As the opening lead appears to have 
b»n a singleton, end East has shown up 
with three hearts, the dubs must be 3-3 
and you therefore have a sate play for the 
contract. 
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OJ75 

^ #A K J 8 7 5 

$87 H ^ 

001098842 < 

♦ 1096 8 i 

#A 92 
VAKOJ10 


#KQJ10875 

y963 


VAKQJ105 

OAK3 


In play South oontinyed with two top 
duba. dtacarding 0 Kf Tim he nifted a 
dub and led low towards 0 J-x. Plus 980 
seemed Wialy to be fair, as tha Quean of 
dubs was offside. 

Hwjww m ttw wcond tabi* EM 
^t>M Six Haartt, hoping to Ottnct a 
Aamond laad. Waat inat^ lad a 
South pl^lad OH ttw rad adimaia. and 
throw Earn In wHti a ap^ at trick tan. 

♦a-K-J and ra gl a tar- 
ing 1210. (EaH ahouM hawa mada dadarar 
g«M by h^ng two apadaa and 

*'• cttHkact araa again 
ax H aaita doubiad and iMa lima tNbaTdld 
M a diamond. Eaal ruflad but South 
t^ Hw balanoo. runmng oH tha rod 
whwam and aquaadng Eaal in ttw Mack 

« ttw toufth tabic South ptayad in OMT. 
Ha duckad ttw apmM lamt and than had an 

At the limi teMe WsM ted e dteraond 
ageinsi 6lfT. South won wflli the Jaok and 
ffWte lltero was 9 squMn for iMfiMfi ivteks. 

Finally, dt tebte six Ead loai 1100 In Six 
Spadas doubted , teaving tha Out South 
wwi what tha Amadcana caH a Mg round 
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aanof idOnraian. 


People other than forest officers have gone 
to Bethuadahari, and their entries in the 
Visitors’ Book, make intere.sting reading. 
Administrative officers were interested in the 
Ash that was available for the table from the 
tank, or the fruit and vegetables from the 
kitchen garden. Business executives thought 
the place was ideal for a honeymoon. The art 
critic, Arany Banerjee made no comment 
though a deer leaped across the rickshaw on 
which he was going to the lest house. The 
jjoel, Shakti Chatterjee has tieen a frequent 
\isitor but he entered no comments in the 
Visitors’ Book. I do not know if he has written 
a pot!m as Nissim Ezekiel did on the paradise 
flycatcher. The Bangladesh poet, Beial Chou- 
<lhury, verbally commented that Bethuadahari 
was full of snakes — he had seen neither the 
flycatcher nor the deer. 

One sees in a place what one is looking for. 

1 have mentioned deer and birds, but there 
must be wild flowers which I did not notice. 
Bethuadahari is small enough for a detailed 
listing of the wild flowers that can be seen 
there and the seasons in which they bloom. No 
such work has been done becrause Bethuadahari 
was not conceived of as a tourist resort. It 
would be a sad day when it becomes one and 
thousands of visitors each weekend trample it 
down into a dust bowl for its area is only half 
of the Botanical Gardens', a quarter of the park 
around the Dhakuria Lakes and a eighth of the 
Maidan, and it is so close to Calcutta. 

The crowd can be spread out if the hearby 
forest of Jugpur, and the Mayakul-Bahadurpur 
forest near Krishnagar and the Hijuli planta¬ 
tion near Ranaghat are also developed as 
recreational forests. The stock at Bethuadahari 
is growing and soon some of the deer would 
have to be transported elsewhere, but the fenc¬ 
ing of a deer park is expensive. And as far as 

the paradise flycatcher is concerned it would 
not be attracted to any forest where there is no 
water. As coconut trees on the banks of the 
tank at Bethuadahari testify the tank was dug 
about fifty years ago, miglit be for a garden 
house. 'The tank is not deep enough and this 
summer many fish died when the water got too 
hot for them to live in. TTie tank needs to be 
deepened and extended northwards, but the 
digging of a tank costs money, and that will 
apply to the development of other recreatioital 
forests near Calcutta., It is time we made up 
our mind whether the investment would be 
worthwhile ; Do we like to see deer leaping ? 
Do we like to see the pai'adise flycatcher dart¬ 
ing? Then each of the forests near Calcutta 
should have a tank and an t!vpan58p of grass, 
Bethuadahari has the tank but needs a i^asy 
strip from fence to fence where deer can be 
seen grazing, because deer love to come out on 
grass whmt it clouds over, 

OOldOm AMD Biwrac 
BAmUBC 
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IS FASTING ALL IT’S 
CLAIMED TO BE ? 


Whenever one hears of an elder politician going 
on an indefinite fast, the normal reaction is, 
“How does he manage it at his age?” But the 
startling theory behind fasting is that it 
actually rejuvenates a person and destroys only 
'the ailing ami dead cells in the body. This 
theory is hotly disputed by conventional physio¬ 
logists but on the other hand, it is a well-known 
fact that sevei-al of our great leaders used to 
fust tieriodirally, and came out of it with a 
shar)>er intellect than ever. 

Fasting has been a part of all religions, 
jiarticularly Hinduism. In the Bible we find, 
Jesus Christ fasted for 40 days and nights; 
Swrates and Plato are said to have fasted 
periodically to sharpen their intellect. Of 
course, fasting is also a .sacrifice and deprivation 
syndrome which is so much a part of self-morti¬ 
fication associated with Ux> much religious zeal. 
However, the basic question still remains. Our 
rishis and munis fa.sted a great deal, but instead 
of dying of starvation, they lived to a ripe old 
age. So, doe.s this mean that fasting should be 
an essential part of our routine ? 

Periodic fasting has always been associated 
with religious festivals all over the world. But 
today, it is coming tack into fashion in the 
western world as a great beauty aid. When 
organically grown fruits and vegetables have 
developed a great demand in health food shops; 
when chemical-based and synthetic cosmetics 
are frowned upon in this back-to-nature bin«, 
it is not surprising that naturopaths should he 
consulted more than the Harley Street doctors. 

Health and nature cure clinics have mush¬ 
roomed all over the United Slates and Europe. 
Of course, in most of these ‘‘fat farms", the 
basic id« is to get fat,- over-fed, rich women to 
lose weight by simply starving them to shape. 
But according to some naturopaths I met recent¬ 


ly, fasting also helps to cure ec:zema and other 
skin ailments, reduces hypertension and is good 
for asthma. At the Moscow Institute of 
Psj'chiatrv this form of controlled starvation 
is being used to cure a tough menial disease 
like schizoi)hrenia. with amazing results. 

What is so wonderful about fasting? I 
asked the doctor at a nature cure ashram. 
According to him, by eating the wrong kind of 
food, and often by ‘over-eating also, we are 
builidng a store of poisonous toxins in the body. 
As the poison and gas increase in our body, we 
begin to get minor ailments like aches all over 
the body, skin blem’-thes and constipation, 
among a host of other problems. ... 

W’hen we go on a fast, he explained, the 
body gets the much-needed opportunity to rest. 
Little by little, from all openings of the body, 
especially the pores, the poisonous toxins start 
oozing out. A time comes when the body is 
entirely free of them and it is literally a re¬ 
birth for the body. If the person is very fat, 
he or she starts to burn the excess fat sto^ 
in the tissues and thus losses weight. Fasting 
also increases the cleansing cai»city 
eliminating organs like the lungs, liver and kid- 
nevs, and the skin throws off the toxins. 

^ Of course, there are several cases re^^ 
where over-zealous fasters have even 
if everything, including fasting, is done within 
sane limits, it is bound to help the body — nw 
only by making you lose weight, but also help¬ 
ing you to look younger. - 

First, decide whether you want to go on a 
tong or a short fast. Remember, it is dangero^ 
to fast without medical superviston if are 
planning either a long or a drastic fast Never 
fast at home for more than three days. 
always ask your family doctor to give you the 
green signal before you embark on one. 



ROBERT VACHA 




The farmhand clambered down cumber- 
.^omely and signalled me to do the same. 
Perhaps Frau Hohne can help/ he grunted, 
seizing the heavy brass knocker of the wooden 
d(X)r and giving it a hearty wallop. 

'Hans! Plow many times have I told you 
not to batter the door down every time you 
come here ?’ A skinny woman, her thin strands 
of hair tied up untidily in a bun, wiping a hand 
on a sackcloth apron, was at the door. ‘Come 
in, and don't stand there in the cold like an 
oaf...She stopped in mindless silence as she 
saw me standing cautiously behind Hans. 'Who’s 
this V 

I stepped forward, into the light cast from 
the wide, stone-flagged hall. ‘Ach, Fraul.. 

She jabbed a bony finger at Hans. ‘What's this 
you’ve picked up, you dirty sw'ine ? You’ve 
been boozing in tSose low dives in Eisleben 
again, haven't you V 

Hans cowered. ‘N-n-nein, Frau Hohne. no, 
really_' 

I intervened. ‘Frau Hohne, I’ve had an 
accident in my car and our good friend Hans 
here was good enough to bring me to you.’ 

'What are you doing in women's clothes?’ 
Her tone was sharp, suspicious. 

I explained once again. It was also politic, 
J thought, to tell her the truth — part of it, 
anyway. ‘Pm a journalist. I came to see some 
friends in Eisleben and we went to a fancy- 
dress party. The clothes I’m in 1 borrowed 
from a young policewoman in Zerb.st because 1 
had nothing suitable to go in. Afterwards, she 
played a joke on me and ran off with my suit 
so I was stuck in this uniform of hers. I was 
trying to catch up with her in my car when I 
crashed. 1 don’t kinjw these parts very well, 
you see/ 

She sniffed. fo|d(‘d her red, work-woi*n hand.s 
over her apron, ‘f don’t iiold with such goings 
on, but you’d better come in out of the wet.’ 
She looked at a lather sheepish Hans. ‘You, 
loo.' She led u.s to the kitchen with its old- 
fashioned, big black iron lange, a wooden flcKir 
nearly white with years of hard sci'ubbing, to a 
roaring log tire set wide in one corner of the 
room. A large table with a red and white cheek 
14 oilcloth sat stjuatly in the centre, the remnants 


of the night’s meal still there. In a wwden 
rocking chair, black with age, next to the fiic, 
sat a ruddy-facetl, firmly built man of middle 
years. Probably Plerr Hohne. Fast asleep, 
snoring gently. Frau Hohne w'cnt up to him and 
shook his shoulder roughly. Helmut, Helmut 
wake up. We have a. . . .er. . . ’she looked 
back at me dubiously, ‘guest.’ 

Helmut oiiened his eye.s drowsily and wutn 
an effort yawned and stretched lief ore gazing 
blearily in my direction. Like the olhcis, he 
nearly leapt out of his skin when he cduphl 
sight of my uniform. ‘Urn Gotteswillen 

Frau Hohne bent down and whispered 
w'hile her husband kept his w'atcry blue eye.s 
roving up and down my body, taking in the 
miniskirt and tights. At last he got up with 
a grunt and ambled towards me in his stock¬ 
inged feet. •Fancy dress!’ He sniffed disdain¬ 
fully ‘I could never lielieve what I heard 
about city iieople until I saw you. He .spat 
disgustedly into the fire. Digging into a pocket, 
he pulled out a worn old pijie and lit it, eyeing 

me all the while. - . oIa ‘TViIk 

‘Don’t believe all you hear, 1 said, ims 

was all a joke at first, but not now. Not with 
my proper clothes gone. Have you any 1 could 
bdrrow . 01 buy,’ I amended hastily when 
his face registered feigned regret. The “oirtion 
of money made his face crca.se into a ^eedy 
smile and his eyes lit up. He spread his hands 
expressively. ‘Maybe,’ he answered 

kniking me up and down ‘‘fW 
sure you can't go into Zerbst like that. You 11 
be arrested for sure.’ He slapped his thigh- 
with a horny hand and laughed. ‘Anyway, you 
can’t go in tonight because 1 m not taking y 

in.’ He indicated his rocker, ‘You can sleep 
there for the night and I'll take you in in the 
morning -when I go to market.’ 

FVau Hohne nodded approvingly, her thin 
face and mouth set determinedly. ‘You’re quite 
right, Helmut. Far too late.’ Her expression 
indicated she wouldn’t have let him loose in 
wicked Zerbst, not at this time of night. She 
turned to Hans. ‘Put that tractor away and go 
to bed. We'll see to this—man.’ And to me : 
‘You’d better get those wet stockings off, Merr 
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‘Schultz,’ I said on the spur of the moment. 
’Fritz Schultz.’ 

'Also, Herr Schultz, off with those stock¬ 
ings. Have you had anything to cat ?’ But she 
didn’t wait for an answer and made no move 
to bring me anything, 

I didn’t press the matter despite the fact 
that I was starving. I explained instead that 
I was wearing tights and would change as soon 
as 1 had something more .suitable to wear. 
‘Have you got .some old clothe.s. 1 could buy ? 
I’ll pay well — I’ve some West German Marks. 

That hooked her. With the exchange rate 
at five to one, .she would make a fat profit what¬ 
ever 1 i)aid. ‘How much ‘.’ My husband has 
(juite a good suit — it would lit you — it’.s not 
very old.’ 

Helmut protestf?d. ‘It's my best Sunday 
suit, Helga !’ 

‘You can buy yourself a new one with the 
money Herr Schultz will give you,’ she .spat 
contemptuously. Helmut hung hi.s head, 
crestfallen. It wa.s quite clear who wore the 
pants here. 

After a little bargaining we agreed on DM 
U)() for a black broadcloth suit, white shirt, 
black lie, thick grey wixdlen socks and a pair 
of bcKits — also Helmut’s Sunday best. He 
watched sourly as 1 dressed in his finerj'. Hi.s 
w'ife had retired di.screetly to her bedroom. 
•Now you look more like a man,’ he growled. 


'How about another 10 mark.s, just for me ? 
That skinflinly old cow of mine won’t give me 
a Pfennig of that hundred.’ 

‘I’ll give you twenty if you drive me into 
Zerbsl tonight,’ I told him cunningly. 

He raised his eye.s to the low, black-beamed 
ceiling, smoked to the hue of coal bj" counlle.ss 
log fires. ‘You heard what .she said. The old 
bag will kill me. W'hv won’t morning do 

‘My friends will worry if 1 don't turn up 
tonight.’ 

‘Won’t do them any harm. You re grown 
up. They'll probably think you’ve gone off to 
lied with some young cliick.' He .seemed dotei-- 
niined to keep me here the night and it wa.s 
a risk I was not prepared to take. Once the 
police had found the Mercedes with its bronzt'- 
haired occupant had not jiassed through any ol 
their controks they would be searching the side 
roads, the farms. Stniner or later, probably 
.sooner, they would find the wreck on tlie hill¬ 
side and Helmut's farm was the obvious place 
to go to next. 

•Look, Herr Hohne,’ I said in desperation. 
‘I’ll give you 50 West German Marks all tc your¬ 
self if you take me into Zerbsl now, this minute. 
All right V 

For a moment he stood .here, hesitating 
Pieedilv ‘Done!’ He inclined his head, mule, 
listening carefully for any sounds from dpsta'rs 
where his wife was no doubt preparing foi btd. 
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‘Cone. Quietly now. The car’s in the shed.’ He 
picked up hi.s muddy boots, caking by the fire, 
and tiptoed out. 

A thought struck me. ‘Have you any of 
our ow^n Marks, because I haven’t any ?’ 

He stopped in his tracks. ‘You’re not a 
West German, are you ?’ he whispered suspi¬ 
ciously. 

I reassured him. ‘I do little deals in West 
German Marks — a man must live, you know. 

I did a deal tonight and f’ve none of our cur¬ 
rency left. I’ll give you another DM 50 for a 
hundred and that’ll give you quite a profit.’ I 
looked at him hopefully. 

He nodded .sagely. ‘Schon, schon.’ A 100 
East Marks note w^as laboriously dug out of his 
back ixx;ket and exchanged furtively as if he 
e.\pet;lcd hi.s Helga to come bounding down the 
stairs. ‘Quick now, before she sees us.’ 

The shed was quite a way from the farm¬ 
house, which was a blessing since Frau Hohne 
would not hear us starting up. Once on the 
road in the ancient pre-war Opel Kapitan. 
Helmut relaxed. I could not. In the hour I 
had been in the farmhouse the police were cer¬ 
tain to have di.scovered they had been foxed. 
No doubt they were combing the forest hill 
now, but 1 heard nothing as Helmut raced 
downhill toward.s Zerhst. 'Twenty minutes later 
the town’s amber lights came into view and 
Helmut turned to me. ‘Where do you want to 
get off ?’ 

‘Magdeburgerstrasse,’ I said rashly, not 
knowing whether such a street existed. 

‘We’re in it now'.’ Helmut w'as impatient. 

‘Oh, of cour.se. 1 wasn’t really looking. 
How' about taking me to the .station ?’ 

He sighed. ‘.Ml right, if you wish. But I 
must get back before Helga discovers I've 
gone.’ He swerved the car to the right and 
sci'ijec'hed to a halt. ‘Here you are,’ he grumbl¬ 
ed. You’ve had your West German Marks’ 
worth.’ 

I grasped his horny hand gratefully. 
‘Wiedei*seh’ji.’ 

He grirmed crookedly, opened the door for 
me and scooted off. 

The station ckx-k .showed half an hour to 
midnight. There were a few travellers about 
and one tlisinteresled Vopo at the top of the 
.staiis leading to the booking hall who took no 
notice of the thickset <-ountry bumpkin in his 
Sunda\' best. Ca.sually, ] dimped to the booking 
office where a linn. bald, scholarly-looking clerk 
wa.s checking ;i lung list of iiguies. 

•One way t(; Berlin.’ I .said gniffly, keeping 
ms' head down 

‘There are no direci I rams to Berlin,’ he 
sai<l pedantically. ‘Change hi. Magdeburg. 
Thete’.s a train for .Magdeburg on platform one. 
You’ll < atch it if you iiurry P goes at 23.37. 
it’s the last one tonight.’ lie .swivelled the 
turntable in front of his glas.s window and out 
came a ticket and .some < hange foi my 100 Mark.s 
which I picked up slowly ; 'If you hurry,’ he 
10 repealed in an exa.sper'.ited 'one. 'God, these 


country yokels!’ 

I was glad I at least looked the part Prom 
the platform came the station master’s cry of 
‘Einsteigen bitte, einsteigen bitte !’ rather des¬ 
pairingly as I stopped past in Helmut’s boots. 
He held a door open for me and 1 jumped up the 
rather high steps into the carriage. The door 
.slammed and we were away. In front of me 
the lavatory dwrr, its veneer .scratcherl, banged 
shut, the lock turned, and the word ‘BESTZT’ 
appeared in the slot. Most of the compartments 
were only half full of dozing and slumbering 
travellers. One or two of tho.se awake were 
munching at thick .slices of dark brown bread 
and hunks of Plockwursl, bottles of beer froth¬ 
ing gently and held between taut, booted ankles. 
I wouldn’t have minded a swdg of beer or a 
munch of Plockwurst. I had forgotten when 
1 had la.st eaten. Was it but yesterday ? I 
swayed down to the restaurant car, but its 
lights were dimmed and there was not a soul in 
attendance. It was only about 70 kilometres to 
Magdeburg, an hour or an hour and a half at 
most. I’d get a bite there. 

No. An all-night train from Marienborn 
was waiting as we drew in and I had to board 
at once. Police .scrutinised the yiassengers with 
only half an eye. In my country bumpkin 
outfit no second glance was needed and I settled 

myself in an empty first-class compartment. If 
the guard were to challenge. 1 could now show 
him my British passport and get away with It 
as it was an international train. Sigrid's docu¬ 
ments were deposited out of the window, shred 
by shred as we careered through the night to 
Berlin. Only the Friedrichstrasse checkpoint 
in the capital now remained before I could 
deem myself reasonably safe. With most of the 
formalities dispensed with since the Treaty, a 
passport was enough. The most I could hope for 
was the non-recognition of my name. After the 
furore of the reunification article, it was 
doubtful, but the risk had to be taken. Since 
the majority of the reading public seldom take 
in bylines, maybe mine had gone unnoticed. 

The sleepy frontier officials didn’t bat an 
eyelid when they examine my passport, 
though they looked disdainfully at my black 
broadloom suit and heavy boots. ‘Alles in 
Ordnung,’ one muttered in bored tones. 

Safe in the Am Zoo, I dialled the special 
number Sills had given me. No reply. It was 
only 6 a.m. I undressed to my underpants, slept 
for four hours and dialled Sills again. ‘Craig 
here,’ J said briskly. 

‘My God ! Where have you been ? We 
thought the B.N.D. had you stashed away ?' 
Sills was incredulous. 

‘Never mind the questions. Brigadier. I’m 
at the Am Zoo now and I’ve got to get out of 
here fast and unnoticed. Have you any ideas ? 

1 ’ll tell you all about it if you can get me back 
to London — today, if possible.' 

There was a moment’s .silenc'e at the other 
end. Then : ‘Get to Gatow. The R.A.P. will 
fly you out. I’ll call Air Commodore Franklyn 
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immediately. He’ll be fully briefed by the time 
you get there. O.K. ?’ 

1 put the phone down, had a quick shower 
and called a taxi. Downstairs, Anne-Marie was 
on duty again. 1 tried to tiptoe past but the 
lynx-eyed girl spotted me. ‘Herr Krekk, Herr 
Krekk !’ 

I looked across resignedly. ‘Yes ?’ 

‘You’re leaving us again ?’ 

‘1 am.’ 

‘You haven’t paid your bill,’ she accused. 
As I pulled out some notes, I could see she 
was viewing my attire with distaste. ‘Herr 
Krekk, I suppose you know the papers have 
been full of you ?’ 

‘No.’ 

She looked anxious. ‘But you must! Every¬ 
body said you’d been kidnapped — the security 
men took you away from your hotel in Bonn!’ 

‘Don’t believe everything you read in the 
newspapers, Anne-Marie. I’m here, aren’t 1 ?’ 

Doubt clouded her eyes. ‘Yes, I can see 
that. You must have escaped. The papers said 
they had taken you away because of that article 
you wrote on the secret talks... ’ 

‘Nonsense 1’ 

‘Well, everybody’s denying your story, Herr 
Krekk, even the British Government. It’s in all 
the papers. Did you go into hiding to escape 
from the rumpus, or were you really kidnapped? 
Please tell me,’ she pleaded. 

‘I went into hiding,’ I replied lamely. 

‘So your story wasn’t true after all? Oh. 
vou ought to be ashamed, Herr Krekk, spread¬ 
ing such stories about. All the folk I know 
were very upset. They don’t want us to join up 
with the East, not when it’s still so Commun- 
i.st. It was a cruel thing to write, especially 
when all the papers copied you, making it seem 
as if it were all true. There isn’t a paper in 
the world which didn’t print your article, and 
you made it all sound so plausible — ’ She 
paused as the taxi driver entered. 

‘Another time, Anne-Marie. I must rush. 

She put a hand to her mouth, stifling a 

protest. . ,, 

‘I’ll be back,’ I smiled. ‘I’ll give you a call. 
Keep my room for me. I’ll pay for it all the 
time it’s empty — maybe two or three days. 

There was an Andover waiting on the tar¬ 
mac at Gatow. R.A.F. mechanics vyere checking 
the engines, a tanker was refuelling her, pilot 
and navigator making their cockpit checks, bills 
had been on the ball and the Air Commodore 
was waiting for me in his office in a group of 
Nissen huts not far from the control tower. 

So you’re the famous Craig of the World 
Telegram; are you ?’ was his greeting. He was 
the typical war-time R.A.F. type, mraium 
height, greying black hair Brylcreamed, black 
handlebar moustache. He also displayed an im¬ 
pressive row of gongs which included a D.S.O. 
and D.F.C. ‘Caused quite a furore, haven’t you, 
old boy. No wonder the brass want you back 
18 in the U.K. what ?’ 


‘In a pig’s ass,’ I retorted rudely. 

His lip curled. ‘No need to be like that, ol’ 
man. After all, you did put the cat amongst 
the pigeons with that secret talks story of yours. 
Complete balls as I understand it. I can never 
fathom how you newspaper chappies always 
cock things up. Now you’ve got the whole 
bloody world’s Press following up the same old 
cock with lots of extra details, all balls, too.’ 

I shrugged my shoulders. From what he 
and Anne-Marie had said, it was clear that my 
part of the plan had worked splendidly. There 
was no need to row with Air Commodore 
Franklyn. I might well need him again. ‘May¬ 
be, Air Commodore. Maybe. More important to 
me just now is when I take off.’ 

He glanced at his chronometer, ‘Ten 
minutes. Time for a drink.’ He walked over to 
the cupboard behind his trestle table desk and 
pulled out a bottle of Dimple Haig. ‘This do 
.vou ?’ 

‘Lovely.’ 

‘I sup[x>se the F.O. want to haul you over 
the coals.’ He looked at me over the lip of his 
tumbler. ‘Urgently. Otherwise they wouldn’t 
be putting a ruddy great Andover at your dis¬ 
posal at the drop of a bloody hat, would they — 
what ?' The question was rhetorical. ‘Come on, 
drink up, let’s go. The bird’s over there.’ 

‘I can find my way,’ I said firmly, ‘Thanks 
for the Scotch.’ 

‘I’ll escou you,’ he said authoritatively. 
‘Orders.’ 




September 5, 1974 


There was a green Triumph 2500 P.I. waiting 
on the tarmac at R.A.F. Benson in Oxfordshire. 
No Customs. No Immigration. Sills had ensured 
maximum security. Even the R.A.F. driver 
was calm-mouthed and in civilian clothes. On 
the drive to Belgrave Square the realisation 
grew that these little touches were bringing me 
more securely into the Secret Intelligence 
Service net once more — ominously so. Sills, 
eagle-eyed as ever, wasted no time in formalities. 
He listened patiently to the saga, interrupting 
only occasionally to get a point clear. ‘You’re 
in the deep end now and no mistake,’ he said 
with something like glee in his deep baritone. 

‘Well, you can haul me out,’ I said gruffly. 
I’ve done my bit.' 

‘And splendidly, too. However, we have- 
need of your services for a while longer. Craig.’ 

‘J can’t see why.' 

Sills patted the pile of newspapers on his 
desk. ‘Your article — absolutely specific con¬ 
cisely written and enough to set the world 
ablaze -— has been followed up by eveiy single 
newspaper, including the South American. It’s 
upset the White House no end and Chancellor 
Janssen has been flown secretly to Washington 





for a dressing-down by the President, The 
Pentagon and C.I.A. suspect Bonn to have leak¬ 
ed the talks to you on purpose and Janssen is 
in for a hell of a wigging, I can tell you. Which, 
of course, is causing a lot of gleeful hand¬ 
rubbing by the P.M. and Foreign Secretary.’ 

‘Oh, bully,’ I said morosely. ‘You can tell 
the P.M. from me I expect handsome conjpensa- 
tion for the torture I’ve undergone at the hands 
of the S.S.D ’ 

‘You’ve already had five hundred quid,’ 
Sills said malu iously, ‘and just for one article. 
You were supposed to have written more, you 
know.’ 

‘One's done the trick, hasn’t it V 

‘Oh, it has, it has. Now we have to move 
on to other, moie impiortant things. We've got 
the Americans, the French, the Russians, to say 
nothing of the two German states, in turmoil. 
Not only is Janssen in Washington, but the 
Russians have called Kroncke for a dressing- 
down at the Kremlin.’ 

‘So we've upset the applecart. It doesn’t 
mean we’ve either stopped the negotiations or 
halted an eventual signing of the reunification 
treaty, or does it ’’ 

Sills shook his head .sadly. ‘Afraid not. 
Rather the opposite, Kroncke and Janssen are 
being told quite categorically that their negotia¬ 
tions must be speeded up. There’s been quite 
a lot of petty wrangling between the two sides, 
you know, mainly how the elections are to be 
handled, how many representatives there are 
to be in the new Reichstag, the amalgamation 
of the armed forces, oh, a host of other minor 
points besides. Totlay in Washington and 
Moscow, those two are being told to .stop hag¬ 
gling and get the Treaty signed within four 
weeks.' 

‘And they're going to oliey ?’ 

’They’ve no choice. The President’s threat¬ 
ening to withdraw all U.S. troops from Europe, 
plus the Air Force and missiles if Janssen 
doesn’t sign and the Kremlin’s telling Kroncke 
he’d better toe the line or there’ll be no more 
trade with them and the rest of the Eastern 
bloc. As Eastern Germany is almost com¬ 
pletely dependent economically on COMECON 
(the Coinmunist Common Market equivalent) 
such a move would ruin them completely. 
There’s also, I suspect, some dire threat that 
East Germany will be overrun and occupied by 
the rest of the Warsaw Pact militarily, though 
the Russians haven’t told us in so many words 
that’s what they intend to do. So, you see, 
those two will be returning to their capitals 
tomorrow with ruddy great fleas in their ears 
and the need to get rid of them.’ 

‘What can we do now ? We can’t stop the 
talks whatever propaganda we put out,’ I said. 

Sills leaned forward, his .'ong thin hands 
clasped together across the leatlier-topped desk. 
‘No, that's out. The time’s come for more posi¬ 
tive action. We’re working on details now.* 

‘Then my job’s finished ?’ I asked hope¬ 
fully. 


He grinned humourlessly. 'You owe us four 
hundred pounds. You’ll have to work it off. 
How, we’ve yet to determine, but work it off 
you will.’ 

‘You’re a mean, mereenary bastard,’ I said 
vk;iousIy. ‘I’ve no intention of working that 
niggardly sum off, you can bet your life. Thai 
will count just a little way towards the com¬ 
pensation I’m owed for the torture I’ve under¬ 
gone on your behalf, for the inconvenience I've 
i)een put to, and for the host of other expenses 
I’m going to claim — such as a couple of new 
Savile Row suits, for instance, and all the other 
oddments that go with them. I lo.st everything 
in Weimar, remember?’ 

Sills was listening patiently, a devilish glint 
in his eyes whose portent I could only guess at. 
He was tapping his finger.s nervously on the 
ix)lished leather of his de.sk-top. He waited, 
growing slightly exasperated, while I w'armed 
up on the subject of cash. 

‘All right,’ he said {wnderously. ‘You’ll get 
the bloody lot — in due cour.se. You might get 
a lot more if you play your card.s right.' 

'You mean if 1 play them your way 

‘If you care to put it that way,’ he replied 
judiciously. 

T was intrigued. ‘Well, lay yours down and 
I'll see if I can meet the ante.’ 

He pursed his lips, gave me a long, hard 
look. ‘You’re not going to like it, you know, but 
you’re going to have to grin and bear it, just the 
same.’ 

‘For God's sake gel on with it,’ I cried 
impatiently. 'Come to the bloody point.’ 

He straightened up in his chair and assum¬ 
ed a distinctly military bearing, clasping his 
hands together on the desk. ‘You’ll moderate 
your language in front of me first of all and 
you will in future address me as sir on all 
formal occasions, is that understood ?’ 

I laughed outright. ‘Come on. now'. I’m not 
still in the Service you know, nor in the bloody 
Army.’ 

‘Oh, you’re quite mistaken, old man. You 
are. And in both.’ 

The crisply spoken words hit me like a 
hurricane, unexpwted and violent. I leaned 
forw'ard, trying to restrain a faint trembling in 
the tips of my fingers. ‘What do you mean ?’ 

I asked hoarsely. 

Sills’ demeanour became even more mili- 
lary, he seemed to be sitting at attention in 
order to lend more weight to his pronounce¬ 
ment. ‘The P.M. has deemed it expedient to have 
you mobilised in accordance with the terms of 
your resignation documents. In other words, 
he has recalled you to duty and in the rank of 
full colonel and he has assigned you to my 
department.’ He paused for a moment to weigh 
the effect his words were having ufwn me. He 
didn’t need to look twice. I was incredulous 
and looked it. 
to b« continuod 
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M.s. Ashima Mukherjee, a self-made artist, arranged her first show of dolls in a school 
In Calcutta in 1971. The success of the show prompted her to organise a second 
exhibition — of priyadarshini dolls — under the title INDIA THROUGH DOLLS at the 
Academy of Fine Arts, Calcutta later in the same year. According to appreciative critics 
her dolls ^'represent the cultural, socio-economic and mythological characteristics of 
cifferent States of India”. 

Mrs. Mukherjee has acquired a high standard of proficiency in making dolls by sheer 
perseverance, keen observation, intimate study and single-minded devotion to this 
branch of art. She is a self-trained artist and has developed her own style and 
technique. 

A visitor to her drawing room in central Calcutta will be thrilled to see the dolls 
entitled SHIVA PARVATI which are entirely made from Indian cloth without any trace 
of sewing anywhere. Her another creation NAGASPEAR DANGER is utterly delightfuf. 
Her third exhibition of dolls DANCES OF INDIA was held in Calcutta in Septembec 1973. 
She has a keen eye ^or minor details of dress and ornaments, and the variety ot poses 
and the wide range oi costumes make her dolls eminently attractive. 

She is running a priyadarshini centre of dolls at her residence where more than 15 
girls have been employed in creative doll making and she has started production on a 
commercial scale. 


text: Sougata Banerjee 
P'x: Dilip Banerjee. 
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While Amitabh is away on 
extensive foreign location, 
what is wife Jaj^ doing? 
He’s absolutely forbidden her 
to take any films, and now 
he’s left her back home! 
So now it fits, why he didn’t 
take her with him — she’s 
expecting their second baby 
and would be a drag in the 
early months if she tagged 
along! Hear, Jaya is not too 
happy with the Senior 
Bachhan household — now 
that her mamma-in-law is 
holding the reins in her 
son’s absence. And Jaya in 
tears goes running to newly- 
turned friend Sharmila or 
Pam, director Yash Chopra’s 
wife, and spends long after¬ 
noons and buckets of real 
tears! 

Know what Dabboo thinks 
of Chintu ? No, not that 
the inner jealousy has ever 
flamed into a raging fire — 
or that it ever will — (e.g. 
the senior Kapoors. Raj- 
Shammi-Sha.shi didn’t let it 
spoil the rosy image they 
carried !» — but. we hear 
that Dabs has been saying 
that there are two Rajesh 
Khannas in the film indus¬ 
try OtiC is the original 
Rajesh. the Superstar and 
ail-that-blah ; and the sec¬ 
ond is none but Chintu, 
who, according to Dabs 
sometimes even ouf-Rajesh- 
22 es Rajesh Khanna. Now 


tell me why he’d say a thirig 
like that about his kid 
brother, if what he nursed 
in his heart was all love and 
tenderness ? 


. friend back home, who 
as on the flight with Jeetu 
Bturning from London, 
sked him why on earth, 
^hile his wife had their 
rst-born, he extended his 
ay by more than a fort- 
ight since the baby’s birth? 
Oh, I was doing a crash- 
ourse in love, taught by 
[le fair English girls!” he 
lid. And of course, there 
ras good old pal Rekha to 
toke up old fires; and we 
Lrongly overheard, alw 
lumu, who owes him a lot 
ince she upped and g<A 
itched with Mayur, leaving 
pt»tu hieh and dry! 


Zahida, of ex-Dev fame, not 
getting much publicity or 
films by running the play- 
liack of “Dev-ruined-me" to 
each and every journal, 
friend and relation, finally 
went to a “Baba” — an old 
man, who “sees” the un¬ 
known, and prescribes cer¬ 
tain cures for what ails the 
troubled. This old man, it 
seems, told her that someone 
has held her under tte 
sjiell of black-magic, being 
jealous of her otherwise 
“great talent and enormous 
(;apacity for making fame¬ 
winning films!” ^ n^t 
now, the poor girl, seem¬ 
ingly licked by the unless 
effects of her own anti-Dev 
propaganda, is decorating 
herself with mysterious 
charms, to ward off the 
spell she is supposed to be 
under! 


rtain Bengali actress 
her third decade in age. 
>tting lesser and lesser 
; so she calls another 
J who also held a high 
when she was work- 
over to her 

I crying-session. What 
s on the water-works 
a casette-recording of 
ivric-laden voice of a 
in writer-director she 
ffking with 

1 , one hears, she is 
ig more than a star¬ 
ter relationship! 


Will we never stop hearing 
aliout who’s Anju Mahen- 
droo's current man? ^me- 
time ago, when I said we 
heard Rajesh Laher was 
still making dogged reunite 
of her bungalow, I didn’t 
think much about the way 
newcomer Imtiaz was 
“seeing” her. But now I do 
.see some “dal mein kaala” 
,in it — also in the way she 
is responding. And this time 
it seems like it’s for keeps! 





Leena sat ready on the sets (they were shoot¬ 
ing in a bungalow), giggling at Asrani's jokes 
and amusing herself while the entire 
‘Dhongee’ unit waited for hero Kandhir 
Kapoor “I don’t think he’ll turn up today,” sigh¬ 
ed I^eena. With all that make-up on her face the 
poor girl must’ve been sweating badly. But 
like all newcomers, Lecma grinned and had 
nothing to say against her eo-stans. ”1 never 
come late because I don’t want anybody to wait 
for me.” 

l^na Das is a dancc^r. '‘I’ve always 
wanted to tie just that. Not necessarily a 
dancer in films only. As it is, long before 1 
joined films, 1 was a stage performer — a 
classical dancer. It was there that 1 was first 
spotted by Arjiin Hingoorani for 'Kahani 
Kismet Ki’. Before that I had no plans of 
becoming a film star. 

”A<*tually I’m cjuite happy to be a dancrer. 
There are very fc^w daiK'ers first and foremost. 
And then Uu\y have a longer life than the 
heroines here.” 

Are you aware of the rumours ccjncerning 
Arjun Hingoorani and you ? 

‘Ves, I know people were talking about us. 
Fac!t is, the .scene I did with him in ‘Kahani 
Kismet Ki’ (Leena played a loose cabaret girl 
in the film) was such that it left many people 
with the imprestdon that really there was some¬ 
thing between Arjun Hingcxirani and me. But 
how silly . He’s such aii old man. Imagine 
getting linked with him when there are so many 
young men around !” 

J.»t*ena, in her very first fibri, got noticed 
very prominently. In spite of being just a one 
song apixiarantre, she clicked and started sign¬ 
ing movies h'ft and right Oinsidering the fa< t 
that she was essentia’ty a classical dancer ( T 
have never learnt western dancing"!, the scene 
she did with Arjun Hingoorani was Uhi hoi for 
words, ft’s a wonder she did it without letting 
on that it was her first attempt at a scjxy dance. 
“I didn’t feel anything when 1 dni the scene. 

1 felt shy only when I had to start removing my 
clothes one by one !” 

No wonder she clicked. And immediately 
got branilcd as a sexy dancer. Hei* pai'ents 
don’t mind Leona’s image. "My failier is a 
Bengali. He’s very happy that I’m an artiste. 
My parents ftvl ph'ased that my audience hkes 

me.” , , 

After 'Kahani. . Let^na started working 

every day. "The liest thing about the line ’.s the 
money ! You work for three days and make 
thousands. I’ve been signing anv offer that 
comes to me. Most of the i^rmlueers have tHxai 
coining to me with offers ol ’ust *1 danee to do. 

I don’t mind. Now, a few offers with roles are 
also being made to me. 1 ha ve one of riy best 
roles in ‘Chi>r Swamy' where 1 have a sympa¬ 
thetic charac'tei'. That way I don’t have any 
vampish roles. I’m told that I don t have the 
face of a vamp !” 

Don't you feel shy doing sexy roles . 

‘*No. I'm prepared to go as far as the 
sors will allow us to go! Till a bikini it ^ all 
right. That way wearing a bra is like a DiKiin. 
^ that’s fine with me. But I can’t strip com- 


Ready to go as 

far as censors 
will allow 


pletely or be nude. I know^ there are girls here 
who’ll agree to do such things for the export 
version but I can’t do it. For that matter 
there are girls who’ll flirt wdlh producers and 
do anything for work. I’m not one of them.” 

What’s the life of a dancer like ? 

'Very tiring but I love it. Whenever 1 go 
shopping out of India, my eyes are always 
looking for new costumes. I go through maga¬ 
zines for new ideas. You have Uj be constantly 
on the look-out for ideas for your dresses. 
bcicause the dressmakers we have repeat them¬ 
selves. Hence, you have to maintain an interest 
personally so that you can wear something 
different. 

In ‘Nagin Ban Gayi Raat’ for instance, 

I did a shadow dance, wearing a full-black 
dress. But the effect on the screen was such 
that I looked completely nude ! The picture 
hasn’t been released yet but Tve seen the 
rushes and the dress definitely gives that effect. 

In fact the day f w^as shooting, people who 
could see only my back, wondere?d whether I 
w^as nude ! 

"Our dances are not difficult to fio. But I 
find certain dance diivx tors, especially those 
from the South, have very funny mcivements 
in their dances. T don't know from where they 
get these movements. Once you do a dance for 
them, the next day you (‘an’t c'ven sit Ix^cause 
of Ixxiy ache ! It’s really a wonder where they 
gel their ideas from. 

"1 have been working hard with lots of 
films on band. I’m even doing .^ome regional 
films. In some films like Raja' I have a gofxl 
role w'ith Chintu and no dance to do. 1 get 
along with most of my co-siais but the iierson 
who is really the liest man to work with is 
Shashi KatKior Oh ! He’s really a nice man. 

‘ ’fhough I hax'e signed a loi of films, these 
days I’m happy to have good rest on certain 
days. Because of the MISA arrests, and subse¬ 
quent lack of finance, a lot of films are not 
Ix'ing made. So that gives me good rest. 1 
<ion’t have to work every day ! 

"About my future after being a dancer, 

I feel that most nice men in India won’t marry 
any girl in films. I don’t know^ why. Speaking 
foi’ myself, I’d like to be m this industry and 
make a lot of money. And then leave*i get 
married and settle dowm abroad. I definitely 
don’t want to stay in Bombay after marriage*!” 
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- April 20) You are now 
heading towards prosperity and as a result 
trends are likely to be jeakMi8.Certain 

I -.- ii abroad may place you in better 

position. Avoid getting temperamental on Monday. Financial 
worries are likely to be over by Wednesday. Ladies, you may 
have to take a decision on personal matters. Girls, lots of 
romance await you this week. 

TAURUS jAptS 21 _ Shv 20) Criticism and 
rumours may cause Irritation to you. Your 
efficiency will be recognised and that will 

.. « ^ ^ ^ promotion in recent 

future. On Wednesday an opportunity may come your way 
to bMSt your career. Ladies, evoid trayelNno — there is the 
possibility of an accident in the second half of the week. 
Girls, love affairs will be very intriguing now. 

— GEMINI (1^ 21 — June M) Antagonism 
from associates indicated. But your keen 
foresight and correct approach will enable 
. you to make good progress. Professionals 

and businessmen, a governmental move may make you 
worried in the first half of the week but in the second half 
success will come to you in an unexpected way. Girts 
romance will develop and marriage proposals will be there. 

^ CANCER (efunt 21 — «hijy 21) Changes you 
are contemplating in home life vnll material¬ 
ise in the second half of the week. Business- 
. men and industrialists, move cautiously and 

I invest money after considering the viability of the proposal. 

' Executives, certain problems will keep you on your toes. 
Bachelors, prepare yourself to welcome a handsome girl in 
your life. 
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LEO (July 22 — August 21) You may expect 
crowning success in service and in your 
work. Short journeys may tell upon your 
nerves. Professionals, a challenging assigtv 
ment will come to you on Thursday. Businessmen, financial 
gains will be more than average. Ladies, you are going to be 
saddled with more responsibilities. Girls, you may expect a 
pat from your parents. 

a VIRGO (AugM 22 — Saplambsr 22) Onitrot 
your temptation to be outspoken now. 
Jupiter and Saturn, being posited in the 
eighth and eleventh respectively, may make 
you ambitious and as a result you may prop^ to undertake 
an ambitious project But this is not the time to take any 
hasty decision. Girls, follow strictly the routine. Ladies, 
home life will be good. 



LIBRA ( B epte m bei 23 — October 22) Saturn, 
the most beneficent planet Is now in the 
tenth house from your Sun sign. Other 
planets too are not hostile. As a result in 
service, promotion may be expected. An influential friend 
from the political circle will come to your help on Friday. 
Play your cards right — you will be able to get others to go 
along with your plans. 

SCORPIO (Odober 23 — November 22)^ 
Your delightful nature gets you what you'^ 
want but this is the time to restrain your¬ 
self. If money is your prime objective now 
you may expect to get the same from an unexpected source. 

In service, you will have the desire to be abrupt but do not 
lake any decision about your job before Tuesday. Girls and 
ladies, a charmer from afar can bring you more happiness now. 

SAGITTARIUS (November 23—Oecsmbor 20) 
The period of worries and anxieties is over. 
The future weeks will bring you success in 
many matters. Your work will be appreciated 
by your seniors. Businessmen, certain actions taken in the 
recent past for improving your business will be found paying. 
Professionals, an elevated position indicated. Ladies and 
girts, an exciting travel indicated for you. 

CAPRICORN (Doeember 21 — January 19) 
Outlook for this week seems to be gloomy. 
Health may not run well. Enemies will try to 
act against your material interests. Associ¬ 
ates will not be found cooperative as before. If you are in 
politics be cautious when you are to do any outdoor job. 
You are now prone to accidents and that is why you should 
take precautions. Girls, certain news may depress you. 

ACMIARHJS (January 20 — Fabniary 18) 
Active days ahead. Some pleasing news 
regarding the organisation to which you are 
attached will put you in the best humour 
You may even expect a raise. Professionals, this is the time to 
clear up a recent misunderstanding with your friends. Ladies, 
a family event may be the chief topic of discussion. Girls, 
quarrel with your friends indicated. 

PISCES (February 19 — March 20) This 
week is likely to prove a revealing one m 
many respects. You will get back your 
money which you had to pan with for the 
time being. If you have any tax problem that will be solved 
in your favour. Industrialists, you will make a headway 
during the week. Ladies, an unexpected offer will make you 
ambitious. Girls, you may have to travel. 
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RECOVERY AT 
BETHUADAHARI 

Bethuadahari is one of the three deer parks 
established by the West Bengal Forest Department. 

A visitor to the park wilt be In a forest — his only 
chance of being in a forest so close to Calcutta. 
He will see there spotted deer, barking deer and 
aambar He will also see a variety of birds: the 
whitebreasted kingfisher, the golden-backed wood¬ 
pecker, the roller, the golden oriole, the waterhen, 
and the greatest and most beautiful of them all, the 
paradise flycatcher. But, Hamdi Bey warns, it will 
be a sad day when Bethuadahari becomes a tourist 
resort and thousands of visitors each weekend 
trample it down into a dust bowl. 


EDITOR AVEEK SARKAR 
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Bad lireadi separates... 


Co^ate brings people 
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F^tToodi Decay all day 
wm Ctdgate Dental Cream 

Sckniifie tests have proved that Colgate instantly stops 
bad Incath hi 7 cases out of 10 and that the Colgate way 
of bnidiing teedi right after eating stops more decay— 
for more pec^ile—tun ever before reported in all 
dentifrice histoiy. Because: just one brushing with 
Colgate Dental Cream removes up to 8S% of odour 
and decay causing bacteria. 

What a wondaful iniitty taste too—children love 
to brush r^idarly with Colgate Dental Cream! 
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The appdlntrrent is at 10.45 a.fn.: Monday. It has been raining in Darjeeling since the 
previous night. But the sky clears up as we walk up to the western gate of the 
Rajbhavan — an imposing piece of structure with a stunning blue dome. The gate is 
locked. Molding a bunch of keys, a hefty Tibetan stands there. On the slope outside the 
gate a motely crowd of Tibetans are pushing and prodding each other in their impatience 
to be let in for a darshan of the living Buddha — the Dalai Lama. As soon as we 
manage to get to the gate we tell the guard of our appointment He disappears into 
the two-storey stucco building — that is the Rajbhavan Guest House, barely two hundred 
yards away — and minutes later emerges out with another be-spectacled Tibetan. “I am 
the secretary to His Holiness", he says and asks the guard to let us in. 

The secretary tells us that we may have to wait for a few minutes before the Dalai 
Lama is ready to receive us. "Some people are now with His Holiness. As soon as 
^they leave you can go in", he says. He climbs up to the first floor asking us to take 
our seats at the ground floor lounge. Soon the word comes that we can go up to the 
first floor where the Dalai Lama will receive us. We wait for some more minutes on 
the threshold of the entrance to the Dalai Lama's parlour to permit the last of his; visitors 
to depart. And, then the secretary leads us in, introduces us to the Dalai Lama. We 
offer khadas — the traditional white scarves. The Dalai Lama with a broad grin accepts 



and asks us to take our seats We do. \ 


Last time i saw i)im was in 1956. He was then on a visit to India accompanied by 
the Panchen Lama. On his way back to Tibet he had slopped over at Darjeeling. The ? ‘ 
Ppnchen Lama did not come. I had my first close look at him on the 26th January — * J 
India's Reput:tic Day. He was seated on a raised platform set up at the centre of the * £ 
market place Since 'hen much water has flown down the rivers Brahmaputra and » 
Jamuna. Most of it i< now history. Back in Darjeeling after almost two decades he ^ 

appears to me as har dsome as he appeared when I saw him first. He has grown old ^ 

of course. But for his age he looks younger. His last visit to Darjeeling as the later events 4 

proved was in a way a turning point not merely for himself or for his country but for p 

^oth India and China as well. Does his second coming mean anything at all ? Perhaps ^ 

another turn ? Only the Dalai Lama knows the answers. And. here he speaks out his v 

mind In a conversation with SUNDAY that lasted for more than seventy minutes 









Sunday: Could we ask Your Holiness a few 
questions ? 

Dalai Lama : All right. 

S. : In view of the situation prevailing now it 
has been seen that.... 

D.L : (Interrupting) Prevailing where? 

S. : Prevailing everywhere, in the developmg 

countries mostly.that religion 

often compromises with politics or 
diplomacy. In view of this what is your 
Holiness’s assessment of the future of 
Buddhism ? 

DL. : (Pause.... Ulks to the aide in Tibetan 
..). I do not know. The issue is very 
complicated.... But if you take the 
essence of dharma, the essence of reli¬ 
gion, then that covers all the things. 
For example, the essence of, I think, all 
religions but particularly Buddhism 
is less selfish and more concerned alwut 
other people's welfare and well-being. 
This is the key point... .If you have a 

i go^ motive, respect for other’s rights 


and is more concerned about other’s 
sufferings than of your own, then you 
will have peace and happiness in all 
circumstances. Now, for example, these 
days, it is my viewpoint of course, one 
of the real enemies is suspicion and dis¬ 
trust_This is very bad. This is 

chiefly due to selfishness. If I always 
calculate how to use this or that man 
for my benefit then there will always 
be this mistrust and suspicion. (Speaks 
in Tibetan, translation follows). 

Now the essence of dharma as I men¬ 
tioned teaches us to be less selfish, and 
therefore if you practise the essence of 
dharma you must be less selfish and 
more concerned about others. 

S • Your Holiness, the promotion or deve¬ 
lopment of any religion needs a tremen¬ 
dous amount of State backing, a sus¬ 
tained support from the Government in 
power. Does Your Holiness think that 
the present Governments in South East 



Asia including China, of course, are keen fj. 
to develop Buddhism ? 

No. The Chinese are very clear on this 
point. For them it is very difficult to o. 
realise the value (tf dharma. Many 
Marxists regard leligion u.s opium. 
Actually this is becau.se they do not 
know the real meaning of dharma and s. 
also because the religious persons them- d.i 
selves, 1 think, including myself 
(laughs) behave in a wrong way If 
we use religion as an instrument to get g 
benefit for ourselves, in the name of 
religion use other people, other faithful j;) l 
people, for our own end.s it will be g 
absolutely wrong. In history such things j) l. 
have happened (lapses into Tibetan), g 
translation follows). Therefore, because j)l, 
people have practised religion wrongly, 
many people have lost their respect for 
religion. 

Your Holiness, is this true of Tibet also ? 

What? 


: Is this true of Tibet also? You said be¬ 
cause the religious leaders practised 
religion for their own benefit.... 

: In Tibet the religious feeling was very 
strong among the common people and 
also, 1 may say, that among Tilx'lans 
the Buddha dharma is still very living. 

: Inside Tibet ? Among the Tibetans? 

: Yes. So that means people there practise 
dharma genuinely and sincerely. .So the 
values are there. 

Ls it true about the ix'ople within Tibet 
also? 

: These days ? 

; Yes, these days. 

: No. 

; Not now ? 

Well, these days openly no, inside yes, 

I think. This is because they cannot 
practise dharma freely. Now they talk 
of freedom of thought, freedom of speech, 
etc., but actually every method is used, 
many methods are used, by them 7 





to destroy Buddha dharma. For 
example, in Tibet if a person is reciting 
some mantras and counting the rosary, 
the Chinese immediately accuse him 
of having an impure mind or some fault 
in his tihnking. He is called outdated, 
still having links with the old system, 
the feudal system. 

S. : Your Holiness, you said in one of your 
speeches in Darjeeling that the social 
system of a country can change but.... 
D.L. : Hmmm. 

: The social system of a country can 
change but leligion doe.s not change. 
Religions go on forever but social 
system.s can’change.. . .Do you mean to 
say that certain changes in the social 
system can be approved by you if 
religious freedom is there ? 

For instance, in Tibet if religious freedom 
is permitted would you approve of the 
Marxist system of government there ? 

: t Talks to his interpreter and the inter¬ 
preter says; Could you make it more 
clear because you were talking about 
.social systems.) 

: Your Holiness, you .say that there is no 
religious freedom in Tibet. Now*'if there 
is religious freedom there will you 
approve of any social and economic 
changes, maybe not e.xactly of the Marx¬ 
ist pattern, but perhaps of some 
socialist pattern ? 

D.L. : So, now you are talking about Tibet ? 

S. : Yes. 

D.L. : Of the Tibetan question ? 

S. ; Yes. 

D.Ij. : We are fighting. We are against Chinese 
domination, not only because our 
religious freedom ha.s been curbed. But 
this is entirely a national question for 
us. At the moment under Chinese 
domination the Tibetan people are 
getting very little benefit. Therefore, the 
majority of the Tibetan tieople, parti¬ 
cularly the younger generation, are very 
much dissatisfied with the present situa¬ 
tion. They ilo not want to remain 
under Chinese domination. We minorit- 
lies—the people of Tibet, East Turkis- 
tan, .Sinkiang, Mongolia and also other 
places — arc on paper very equal, but 
the real situation is just the opposite. 
Therefore, we are against the Chinese 
rule. This has nothing to do w'ith 
religious freedom. Now among the 
younger generation thei'c are many 
communists. There were communists 
in Tibet even before There W'ere 

quite a number of Tib(>tans who had 
joined the Chinese Commimi.st Party in 
(he early '50s and .some of them even 
participated in the Sino-.Japanese W'ar. 
They believed in the Marxist theory and 
fell that Tibet is an economically back- 
8 ward country, not de\ eloped ; hence we 


D.L. 

S. 


must develop but without Chinese help, 
they felt, it would be very difficult to 
develop, and therefore. Chinese co¬ 
operation w’as es.sential. So they joined 
the Chinese ranks, in military as well 
as civilians in 1951, 1942 and 1953. Then 
gradually around 19.55 many places in 
Tibet — fir.st Eastern Tibet and then 
North Eastern Tibet — witnessed 
rebel lion.s. I’hen the situation became 
very clear. So they realised that the 
Chinese were saying one thing on paper 
hut doing exactly (he opposite thing. 
Therefore, they ((.miplained to their 
.superiors about the tiue situation. The 
result was that most of the Tibetan 
comrades, the Tibetan communists, 
were dismissed from their j)osls and 
gradually they all di.sajipeared. So the 
question of Tibet is not just a question 
of religion. 

S. : Since you say, the ()uesiion of Tibet has 
nothing to do with religion what then 
does the future hold for Tibet ? 

D.L. : Now about the fiiliirc of Tihi't. If we 
get,.. .In future it does not matter 
what ideology we follow. We are not 
against what shall 1 call — leforms, 
revolution, or against any ideology, any 
Government, any system ; the future 
Tibet may be even a Communist State. 
All right. 

S. ; From what you have said ii is clear that 
you do not mind changes as long as the 
changes are brought about by the 
Tibetans ihemselvc.s. The Tibetans must 
be the masters of ihcir- destiny, that i-s 
what, 1 think you arc trying to drive at. 

D.L. : Yes. They mu.st have their l ights, maxi¬ 
mum benefits. It is a fact that if we our¬ 
selves can run our own country w^e w'ill 
be able to give them the maximum 
benefit. If somebody cl.se is going to run 
our country we cannot have that much 
of benefit. “ If the Chine.se communists 

_If the Tibetan people get more 

benefits under Chine.se occuiialion than 
being independent then it is a different 
thing_all right. 

S. : But can you foresee a situation when the 
Chinese rule in Tibet will be more bene¬ 
ficial than a rule by the Tiljetans them¬ 
selves ? 

D.L. ; Well, as you know such a circumstance 
is not possible. 

S. : Under what circum.stances are you going 
to return to Tibet ? 

D.L. ; Independence. 

S • How are you going to achieve it? 

D.L. ■ Achieve_That is a difficult question. 

Of course, we know this is not an easy 
matter. A very big thing, very difficult. 
But as you know the Tibetan population 
is around .six million. Tibet is no doubt 
a backward country economically. But 
howex er poor and backward we may be, 





we are human beings and intend to live 
as human beings. This is where, I leel 
... .1 personally feel the activities which 
we are carrying on, are not just political. 
They are. I would say humanitarian. 
That way our demand is not unreason¬ 
able. (Tibetan again: translation 
follows :) We are not demanding any 
unrea.sonable thing. We are iu.st 
demanding the rights of the people. 
There is a ba.sic truth involved 
in this. We are not against the 
Chinese race, we are not against com¬ 
munism, and not against the revolution 
.... but against their very bad treat¬ 
ment...,(-some more Tibetan discus¬ 
sions: ) ... the way in which the Chine.st' 
are treating us is very bad So whether 
we 'achieve independence immediately 
or not, ] feel it is our right to go for it 
(more Tibetan discussions : i Theretore, 
we are determined — particularly, the 
Tibetan people who are slaying in 
Tibet, their determination is very 
strong. If they are .satisfied with the 
Chinese mle, if they say O.K., we are 
being looked after then there is no ques¬ 
tion of a struggle. Independence is not 
Dalai Lama's independence, or the 80,000 
Tibetan refugees’ independence. 

It is the independence of six million 
people. If they want independence, they 
w'lll get it, despite the difficulties. If they 
say “Oh no! we do not want it •— the 
independence — we will say all right!’’ 
We are satisfied. 

• Now, regarding the communists. I'd like 
to put another question. You have been 
saying that the six million people Vant 
independence, want to be free from 
domination by the Chinese who are 
treating them badly,. ..Now, looking 
at the countries which have been 
achieving independence during the 
recent years, we find that everywhere 
there lias been some .sort of an armed 
struggle, revolution, and that son erf ^ 
thing. Now. a.s you have been saying 
that what you are doing is not just 
politics, something meaning non-resist¬ 
ance, don’t you think that it may not 
get you to the goal ? Would you con¬ 
sider armed resistance if it i^ necessary? 

D.L. : (laughs) No answer! 

S. : Inside Tibet is there any armed resist¬ 
ance now ? 

D.L. ; Yes, there is resistance ... 

S. : Which are the areas where resistance is 
more intense ? 

D.L. : I’d say, everywhere I 

S. : Do you still communicate with people 
inside Tibet ? 

D.L.Yes. That is one of the most important 
things. We must know what is happen¬ 
ing there, what is the people’s wish.... 

S. : What do you think has happened to the 


D.L. 

S. 

D.L. 

S. 

D.L. 

S. 

D.L. 


S. 


D.L. 


Panchen Lama ? 

: He is still living. 

' they say that he has 

been killed ? 

• he is alive. In China. Not in Tibet. 

: They say that he had approved of the 
i^hinese regime ? ‘ 

: No, he is against that openly. There¬ 
fore, he was dismissed. 

Is he a prisoner in China ? 

Yes, 1 think so. At the end of 1964 he 
openly demanded independence. There¬ 
fore, he was dismissed from the chair, 
which before 195!) I occupied I (laughs) 
That was in the preparatory committee 
for autonomous Tibet , . 

Your Holiness, there wa.s ,<.ome talk of 
your having e.stablished contact with the 
Chinese for your retui n to Tibet ? 

No. 


S. : Now, you see in the modern world, 
struggles are su.st.'uned l)y diplomatic 
offensives. To succeed you need to 
have .some countries with you How tar 
have you .succeeded in that respect ? 

D.J.. ; (after some di.scus.sion in Tibetan : ) Oh 
yes!....In the course of the past 16 
years, wf ap}«';iled to the United 
Nations three tinie.s. And in the General 
.Assembly, they lonsidered the question 
and passed three resolutions. Of course. 
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we know, the I’ N. cannot do anything 
very effective immediately. But then 
that organisation is the only organisa¬ 
tion where small nations can appeal and 
make their voices heard. 

S. ; You seem to have doubts alwjut the 
United Nations’ effectiveness ? 

D.L. ; Oh yes ! (followed by his aide’s words :) 
He lealiscs, you know, that the U.N. 
cannot do anything effective immedi¬ 
ately, but it has been sympathetic to¬ 
wards us and that has some value. 
Besides the people in India, and abroad, 
the people who knew the Tibetan situa¬ 
tion well, naturally .sympathLsed with 
us. (pause) iDalai Uama takes over]. 
Are J'ou pnng to take pictures, 
or ask questions ? 

S. : Yes, I’m going to ask que.stions.... 

1)1, Th('n listen! Mv answer! (laughs). 

S. : Is it true, Your Holine.ss, that the young¬ 
er generation of Tibetans in India are 
very impatient at the slow march to¬ 
wards the goal of indeptmdenct and they 
advocated a policy of contacting the 
Russians for support ?. ... 

DU • Russians. yes.. . the Russian attitude 
tow’ards the Tilietan question has 
greatly changed.. . (switches to Tibet¬ 
an)... (Th(? aide continues ;) This is a 
change in our favour and this is some- 
10 thine we appreciate very much and -this 


is. ..very im{X>rtant also. 

S. ; Since when have you been noticing these 
changes in the Russian attitude ? Since 
what time ? Which year ? 

D.L : (in Tibetan, followed by aide’s trans¬ 
lation). He just .says that he cannot 
give you the exact date, but for a few 
years this has been in evidence. 

(Dalai Lama takes over) In certain 
articles, .certain news items and cer¬ 
tain broadcasts, they gradually.... 1 
can’t remember the exact date. In 
19.'59-60, when our que.stion arose in the 
United Nations, the Russians were 
against us. They also said that the up¬ 
rising in 1959, March 1959, was a re¬ 
actionary counter-revolution. (The 
aide ;) Yes, that it was created by the 
reactionaries. (Dalai Lama takes over). 
Now, during the past, 1 think, three or 
four years, they have been saying that 
the 1959 uprising was a national libera¬ 
tion movement... .a great change in 
their attitude indeed. 

S. : Did the Russians ever want to see you 

D.L. : I don’t know. This question can better 
be answered by the Russians. 

S. : I’ll have to ask them ? The Russians ? 

D.L. : (laughs) First, if you get a chance to 
meet Russian diplomacy — diplomats 
—, you can ask ; fine ! 

S. : Have you been slightly disappointed with 









the Indian attitude towards the Tibetan 
question ? 

D.L. : No!.,. .Oh, Indian Government ? No..,. 
The Government of India really are 
great ifrends. 

We are very appreciative ... For the 
past 16 years, as political refugees 
we've done many things... performed 
many things for education, for re¬ 
settlement. One of the important things 
is education, (the aide lakes over: ) 
One of the complicated projects wa.s 
education.. . education, and another, 
re.selllement. (Dalai Lama again:) In 
both these fields, the Government of 
India, and also different State Govern¬ 
ments — mainly, the Central Govern¬ 
ment (switches to Tilietan again, while 
the aide continues.) have lent us invalu¬ 
able a.ssistance and succour. . .Now, in 
the political field, the Government of 
India’s policy is that Tibet is a part of 
China — we never agree that Titiet i.s a 
part of China — that’s the difference. Of 
course, this is understandable ...That 
is the policy of India. 

S. : But has it been possible for you to have 
a substantial dialogue with the Govern¬ 
ment of India, to iron out the differ¬ 
ence ? (pause). 

D.L. : Dialogue?... No. But we know ...we 


are confident that India’s sympathies are 

with us_the Tibetans. Pandit Nehru, 

Lai Bahadur Sha.stii and the present 
Prime Mini.stcr too have bet;n very good 
friends of Tibet. They have done and 
are doing whatever is practically pos.s- 
ible, whatever can be done to help us. 

S. : Your Holiness! during the Coronation 
of Bhutan some Tibetan refugees were 
allegedly involved in a plot to assassin¬ 
ate the Bhutan King : What have jou 
got to .say about it ? 

D.L. : (talk;; to the aide) Yes that was really 
unfortunate. This was something the 
Tibetaii.s cannot even dream of. In fact 
we are very grateful to the late King 
of Bhutan and also the new King. When 
I was at Bo<lh Gaya, I had Uie oppor¬ 
tunity of meeting manv Tibetans settled 
in Bhutan and they all expre.ssed their 
gratitude towards the Bhutanese 
Government. And, also they praised the 
young king, very much. Dfspite his 
young age he is very patient, calm, and 
considerate with the Tibetan.s . Then 
suddenly something happened. It was 
indeed regrettable. But I am certain 
things will calm down. . (The aide 
takes over). If any Tilictan had really 
done .something wrong, or had con¬ 
spired, then ho is to be dealt with by 
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PATRICK Jourdain and Bamat Shankin of> 
Scotland finished credilably high in the 
recent World Pairs Olympiad. They played 
this deal against two members of the Aces' 
world championship team 


♦KJ7542 
V8 6 5 
09 

4a 10 8 


Dealer. West Game all. 
♦*8 3 
VKQ7 2 

409763 


f 109 
V9 4 


#0 6 
VA J 10 3 
^KOJ743 



J'A 10 862 



4k J54 


SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

EAST 

Jourdain 

Goldman Sbenkin BlumentI 


No 

No 


No 

1# 

Obl« 

20 

No 

2# 

No 

No 

3# 

Dble 

No 

No 

No 





West's double was a good gamble, 
for If Three Clubs could be made, minus 
110 was sure to be very bad. therefore it 
was right to try to convert a possible penalty 
of 100 to 200. the magic number on pan¬ 
score deals . 

West led 0 9 and South returned a heart, 
the King losing to the Ace. East switched 
to a trurnp and West played the Ace and 
another The danger now was that if West 
could get in to play a third trump. South 
would be left with only eight winners. 

However. Jourdain led a heart to the 
Queen and ruffed a heart (On the bidding, 
this suit must be 4<3.) Then came a diamond 
ruff and a fourth heart from dummy When 
East covered, declarer discarded a spade 
and could not be stopped from gaming a 
spade ruff with his last trump 

At some tables West opened with a weak 
Two Spades and was raised to game. The 
result now, 100 or 200. depended on North’s 
opening lead. 

If North led his singleton diamond. South 
won and returned this suit, declarer dis¬ 
carding a heart. North ruffed and attacked 
now with V K but declarer won in dummy 
and discarded his last heart on a diamond. 
North ruffed this also but could not prevent 
West from ruffing a club in dummy and 
discarding another club on a high diamond 
for nine tricks. 

When a defender has ruffing prospects 
and control of the tnjmp suit, he should 
consider what other tricks may be estab¬ 
lished before the ruffing process begins. 
On the lead of vK the contract fails by 
two tricks, as now a heart winner and a 
heart ruff are in reach, with a diamond 
ruff or trump promotion to follow. 



DESIGNERS of the early United Nations 
stamps, first issued in October 1951. work¬ 
ed under several handicaps. One was the 
need to include in the designs the organis¬ 
ation’s name in its five official languages. 
English, French. Spanish. Russian and 
Chinese. Another was the need to produce 
symbolic designs innocent ol controversial 
religious or political emblems. Portraits of 
celebrities, living or dead, were also banned 
as likely to entail invidious choices. In 
recent years artists have beer, allowed to 
label their designs in English and French, 
or English alone. This concession and a 
fresh treatment of a hackneyed symbol, the 
dove of peace, makes this 2-cents definitive 
itamp more successful -than many, tts' 

--!-11 n.i,r MfTiirlCAtl 


the Government of Bhutan in anyway, 
and we’ll support it. We would have 
no objection.... The fact however is 
that there was no such conspiracy as 
was alleged. 

S. : There was some kind of talk a couple of 
years back, that Your Holiness was 
willing to go back to Tibet as spiritual 
leader only.... 

D L. : No. 1 have never considered this. 

S. : Has there been any approaches, direct 
or indirect, by the Chinese to have a 
dialogue with you ? — I mean, they 
may not have approached you directly, 
but maybe through some people in India 
tliey proposed to talk to you ? 

D.L. ; No comment.... 

S. : This conference that you have come to 
attend in Darjeeling.,.. 

D.L. : Hmm ? 

S. ; About this conference — the Chogyal of 
Sikkim, who is the President of the 
Mahabodhi Society, was not invited. 
Did this appear somewhat odd to Your 
Holiness ? 

D.L (after conferring in Tibetan)... .You 
see I do not know who were invited 
and who were not. 1 was asked to be 
the chief guest and 1 accepted. 

S. ; How do you view the changes in Sikkim'.’ 

D.L. : Hmm? 

S. : How do you look at the changes there in 
Sikkim f 

D.L. : Hmm ? I’ve nothing to say. No com¬ 
ment... (Tibetan again). 

S. : One la.st question : In your autobio¬ 
graphy “My land and my people’’, you 
quoted a Chinese Marshal telling you 
that a mountain lion is at his best in 
his natural .surroundings and becomes 
a dog as he comes down to the plains. 

D.L. ; (In Tibetan talks to the aide) Yes at 
the moment I have become a dog 
(laughs) but there is more value in it 
(laughs). Alter all it is better to be a 
free dog than a caged lion. Don’t you 
think so ? (ha ! ha !) A living dog is of 
more value than a dead lion. 

Sunday ; Thank you very much. 

Dalai Lama : Thank you very much. 
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AZED CROSSWORD 

No. 131: PLAIN 
ACROSS 

1 Caravan'park, refuge beset by clamour (7) 

6 Have a short break, rolled over m hammock (5) 

10 Erred wickedly: should, we 'ear. seek monk's 
little room (10) 

11 Bachelor kiss, a recognizable screen image (4) 

12 Lovely broad, sloshed, surrounded by drink (8) 

13 Aged, endlessly deceitful-waste (6) 

16 Metal residue after heating one sixty Centigrade 
first (4) 

17 Song a beau's composed about start of day? (6) 

20 Theme arrangement of movie title (not English) (9) 

21 Small insect, 20 feet'^ 1 shoutdsee that (9) 

24 Beak has instrument of chastisement for 
night-prowler (6) 

25 Smear, applied to book usually the opposite (4) 
29Gob(e)iinesque patterned lace'^ (6) 

30 What melted, self-fed. the heart of Jonathan or 
Saul'7 (8) 

31 Storage-chamber whence oils may be extracted (4) 

32 Seer in a hundred: I. religious, get enthralled (10) 

33 Burner s lopped this timber-tree (5) 

34 What was used to conceal isn't properly sincere (7) 

DOWN 

1 Cream cheese always supplied for headman (8) 

2 Source of paper one cut in two'’ (5) 

3 Banner d-duchess s home raised in tangle (9) 

4 Irish bay. bay incorporating a lake^ (6) 

5 Rebels what British soldiers were underneath*’ (9) 

6 It might deflect mucro, wrapped round one (6) 

7 Like many prayers, apostrophising god 
(heavenward) (4) 

8 Sort of airy toastmaster, badly oiled within (7) 

9 Mars Bar's topped with chocolate'’ That's ending inside (4) 
14Take in the eye following subtle act - to do with 

mirrors'’ (9) 

15 Had been elected with others such long in shadow (9) 

18 'E's quite somebody an' all (8) 

19 Sat term misbehaving, getting little knowledge (7) 

22. . Deservin' this stimulant'’ (6) 

23 Steward brings knaves before Queen (6) 

26 Head of Ulva. c-cease, no more,'—as I cried'’ (5) 

27 Don s cloak covering one (4) 

28 Having overturned a Morns, say. it's worthless (4) 
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AZED No. 129; Solution and notes 
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ACROSS 

I. paw-K, 10. hidden. 

II. anag me-OE, 14, W E 
Johns, creator of Biggies. 
16 ,1 e head; 19,'Henry V‘ 

I. II, 258. 21, anag. of 
apercu tn retes. 28, sk(y) ^ 
anag. * h. 32, ct kail. 34. s 
forward m lust 

DOWN 

1, ravte) m pity, 4. luce 
(rev.) in pium, 5, aip-h-abet 
& lit , 6. (e)ternal. 3 in Or>e. 

7, on in ana. 13, c 1 in paper 
rag (rev ). 18, B ♦ km m arms 
& lit . 20, anag less r. 22, O 
for 1 m clinic. 23, rabi in as, 
24, B R act 
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CHESS 

by HARRY GOLOMBEK 


Continuation of Position No. 12 

A position from a correspondence game 
played m East Germany between Dr 
Kohler and Maupold;-r 4 r k 1, p2kt2pp. 
bp2p2q; 2p1P3; 3Pp3. 2P1P1R1. 
PP2B2P,R1 B02K1. 

Black won by 1. , R~B7, 2. K x R. 

Q X RP ch; 3. K-Kl. Or 3. R-Kt2. R-Bl ch. 
4 B~B3. 0-R5ch. 

3.Q X R ch, 4. K- Q2. O- R7. 5. P- K13. 

B-06; 6. K-K1. R-KB1; 7. P-R3. R-B7; 
and White resigns 

Wisdom of tha past 

There is a certain melancholy pleasure n 
delving deep in to- the past and studying 
books or openings that have long since 
become covered by the dust of oblivion 
There is. too, a certain amount of profit 
since the present world champion, tor 
example, has won quite a reputation for 
originality by returning to the lines of play 
that were fashionable nearly a hundred 
years ago. 

But I am not talking of this sort ot material 
attraction and am really thinking of the sort 
of book that was already out of fashion in 
my boyhood In the contrariness of my 
youth 1 had a taste fpr studying ^st this 
Kind of book and I am reminded, pleasur¬ 
ably. of thoae days by a series known as the 


Hippocrene Chess Series that are once 
again seeing the light of day under the 
editorship of my friend Frank Brady They 
are published ir New York and you might 
do worse than invest in them. One is Chess 
Openings Ancient and Modern', 1^ Free- 
borough and Ranken 7 here is an interest¬ 
ing introduction by Brady in which he 
quotes a remark by Samuel Reshevsky 
Your game is usually won or lost m the 
first 10 moves . This pearl of wisdom could 
have been rendered valid by the insertion 
of the words or drawn' after the word 'lost' 
Much more worth reviving is the two- 
volume colfectfon ‘A Thousand Chess 
Endings , by C E. C. Tattersall This was 
the only rea' work in English on the subject 
when I was a boy and it is a fascinating 
collection of endgame studies that is still 
highly relevant 

Each volume iti the senes seems to be 
of a uniform price so that you would get 
five cents change if you produced three 
dollars. There are some intriguing titles 
‘The Chess Genius of Paul Morphy', by 
Max Lange. The Grand Tactics of Chess', 
by Franklin K Young (I wonder what the 
K stood for-W C Field's Kriblekoblis?) 
and. for the problemist. Alain White's The 
White King in Chess Strategy' Here as a 
good sample is line 4 in the Allgaier Gambit 
as given in the Freeborough and Ranken 
book 

I. P-K4. P-K4; 2. P-KB4. PxP; 
3. Kt-KB3. P-KKI4: 4. P-KR4. P-K15; 

6. Kl-Kt5. P~KR3. 6. KtxP, KxKt; 

7. QxP. K1--KB3: 8. Ox BP, B-Q3; 
9. B-B4ch, K-Kt2, 10. 0-^82, R-B1; 

II. 0-0, Kt-Kt5. 12. Q-04ch, B-K4; 


13. 0-05 R X R ch. 14. K X R 0-B3 ch, 
and Black mates in six moves— work it out 
for yourself 

Use your King-in the end-game 

Sicilian Defence played in the Rilton Cup 
Tournament. 1973-74 
White Adler Black Franke 
1. P-K4. P-QB4: 2. Kt-KBS. Kt-QB3. 
3. B-Kt5. Q-Kt3. 4. P-QR4. P-QR3, 
5. B-B4. P-K3. 6. 0-0. B- K2; 7. P-B3. 
K!-R4. 8. KI-R3. Q-B3, 9. H-K1. KlxB. 
10. Kt X Kt. P-QKt4,11. Kt(B4)-K5. Q-Kt2; 
12. Ktx BP. KxKt. 13 Kt-K5ch. K-B3. 
14 P 04. B-Q1. 15. B~Kt5ch. KxB. 
16. Q-B3. Kt-B3: 17. P-R4ch. K-R3: 
18. O— B4 ch, resigns 

The fatal KB2 weakness 

French Defence played in the Dubna 
lournament, 1973, 

White. Tal Black . Vagan lan 
1. P-K4. P-K3; 2.P-04.P-Q4;3. Kt-Q2. 
Kt-OB3. 4. KKt-B3. Kt-B3. 5. P~K5. 
Kt-Q2; 6. Kt-Kt3. P-B3. 7. B-QKt5. 
PxP; a. PxP. K1-B4. 9. Kl-Kt5. B-02. 
10. BxKt. PxB; 11. 0-R5ch, P-Kt3. 
12.0- B3. resigns 

No canon against setf-aiaughter 

Sicilian Defence at Marbach. 1973. 

White Maeder. Black: Zunker 

1. P-K4. P-QB4. 2. Kt-KB3. Kt^QB3. 


3. 

P-Q4. 

P; 

xP; 

4.' 

Kt> 

tP. 

P-KKt3. 

S. 

P-OB4. 

Kl- 

-KB3 

. 6. 

Kt- 

-003. KtxKt. 

7. 

QxKt. 

P- 

03; 

B. 

B- 

Kt5. 

B- Kt2. 

9, 

6-K2 

O- 

-O; 

10, 

0- 

-02. 

0-R4, 

12. 

0-0, 

R- 

Q1. 

13. 

B- 

■R6. 

B-R17. 


14.Kt-Q5.rmign8. 

























Are you ruining your 


child’s feet ? 



Drawing Ashit Paul 


It is incredible but true that many mothers are 
responsible for deforming their children’s feet in 
the name of fashioa Shoes are bought at local 
sales, or even from door-to-door salesmen, or 
simply because they “look pretty”—one of the 
silliest reasons for buying shoes. 

When a child is young, its feet are soft and 
still not formed fully. The bones at this stage 
can easily be bent out of shape. Everybody 
knows the horror tale of young girls in China 
who were made to wear iron shoes when young 
so that their feel never grew properly. This 
way, they hobbled ladylike all over the place! 

Very often, a child’s diess set comes com¬ 
plete with bonnet, frock and shoes. These shoes 
seldom fit the toddler, hut the mother pushes 
the child’s tender little feet into them, because 
.she wants everything to match, specially if the 
stuff is imported ! Actually, their i.s no need to 
buy the baby any shoe.s till it begins walking. 
Even then, within the house, the baby should 
be allowed to run barefoot so that its feet 
become firm. 

When buying shoes, make sure they are 
e.vtra soft inside so that the baby does not get 
corns t)r bli.sters. The .shoes shinild be flexible 
and light, .so that the little one ( an l un around 
in them in comfort. As the child grows older, 
it will need slightly tougher .shoes to lake care 
of wear and tear. 

Don’t ever buy loo.se sandals for kids. This 
is the Ijest way to make I hem pigeon toed. On 
the othei' hand, stiff, light or ill-fitting shoe.s can 
hamper fool movements, l•ostriel muscle deve¬ 
lopment and cause .seveial foot problems that 
may not be rectifiable later. 

When buying shoes for a child, Iwnd 
16 .slightly to make sure it is .soft and flexible. 


After the child weans it, make sure there is a 
comfortable space all around the feel, especially 
at the toe of the shoe. You can do this by 
.simjdy pressing it down with your thumb. 
There .should be space equivalent to the width 
of your thumb. The space .should, however, not 
be more than this because loose sh(x?s can cause 
blisters. 

A growing child’s shoes .should be checked 
every three months or so, because its feet tend 
to grow very fast and at no lime should they 
be cramped within a shoe. Instead of buying 
your child lots of shoes and have it outgrow 
them all at the same lime, it is better to buy one 
pair at a time of a simple and comfortable pat¬ 
tern and let the child wear if with all kinds of 
dresses whether they match or not. 

The shoes .should preferably be rounded in 
front, with a strap, as the child needs all the 
support It can get. But whenever possible, get 
your child out of its shoes and encourage it to 
run on the beach or anywhere else. 

.Iu.sl like little girls like using their 
mothers’ lipsticks, they also like to imitate 
their mothers’ footwear 1 am horrified to find 
the markets floixled with ugly high-heeled foot¬ 
wear for little girls. Apart from making the 
kids look incongruous in them, these shoes do 
irreparable harm to their feet. Remeber, it is 
the feet that carry the entire weight of the body 
and therefore they must be kejit strong and in 
perfect condition.. Sandals will not only ruin 
the shape of their feet, they are not properly 
balanced and the child will fall down and twist 
its ankle or even damage the bone.s. More 
serious, constant wearing of heels from a young 
age can cause terrible backache in women 
which can become a chronic complaint for life. 



An txld feeling of relief and disappointment 
came over me. The car could be a godsend oi- 
a stumbling-bl(x:k. 1 went to the door, put my 
ear against the keyhole. No sound. 1 turned 
the key, well oiled in its lock, and pressed the 
door ajar, inch by incli. The passage was empty 
except for the two sentries at each end. They 
had their backs to me. Staggering, teetering 
on high heels, I walked nervously towards the 
lobby, not daring to look l>ehind. If the two 
men had heard or seen me, 1 hoped they would 
be reas.sured by the bronze hair. The guard by 
reception w’as motion)es.s. 1 kept my head 
turned as 1 passed him and he made no move 
except to clatter his iron-tipped heel on the 
marble floor in salute and practically shatter 
my nerve ends. Two more guards at the huge, 
double-doored entrance, not really kxtking in my 
direction but clearly used to .seeing the girl’s 
grey uniform and bionze locks, snapped to 
attention, opened the doors wide, and let me 
out. The G. K. Chesterton principle of 
familiarity was clearly working here in far¬ 
away Weimar. 

‘Gute Nacht, Fraulein,’ one said briskly. 

I waved a hand feebly in reply, hoping he 
wouldn’t notice its breadth, and stood hesitat¬ 
ingly at the tbp of the steps, breathing in mass¬ 
es of cold, damp, but definitely refreshing air, 

1 went slowly down the steps, head down still, 
to the waiting car. The driver, the same who 
had brought me here, glanced idly half i.i my 
direction but made no move either to get out 
or to open the door for me. Apprehensively, 

I pressed the catch of the front door and slid in 
next to him. ‘Weg!’ I hissed, pressing the 
Walther into his ribs. 

He looked at me in sui prise. Even in that 
split second he knew' he wasn’t going to have 
the company of the delicious Sigrid on a long 
ride. ‘Ach.... arrgghh.... ’ 

I smashed the butt of the Walther into his 
temple with all my strengih. He slumped 
against the window. Swift,;y, 1 opened the 
door, pushed him unceremoniously out on to 
the gravel, and eased myself into his seat. The 
powerful engine sprang sweetly intr» purring 
life and I headed dowm the curved driveway 
into the cathedral-like arc h cd' the spruces and 


the darkness beyond. The .sentries, ha\'ing 
already heard the car, had opened wide the iron 
gates. Out of the corner of my eye 1 saw them 
salute as I flashed past. Obviously P'raulein 
Sigrid was a person of some importance. 
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There was no hue and cry, no pursuit. The 
guards had clo.sed the doors behinci me, expect¬ 
ing me to be driven straight away, and they 
were not disappointed. I stepped hard on the 
accelerator and roared out on to the main high¬ 
way, away from Weimar. Almost too late 1 
realised that the S.S.D. would expect me to head 
back to the West German border. It wouldn't 
be too long tiefore the chauffeui was discovei- 
ed, or, for that matt-:,, the not now so sump¬ 
tuous, .shorn and naked Sigrid Still no .-:ign.s 
of pursuit as I reached the outskirts of Erturl, 
and 1 took a right turn down a narrow' minor 
road lined with beeches. It bad to lead some¬ 
where, but for 15 kilometres I saw' not a sign¬ 
post. My feet were killing me in Sigrid's 
shoes and 1 hurled them off. Two minutes 
later I had reached the small town of 
Sangerhausen where a sign indicated a 
route to Eislcban. It was still loo dangerous 
to ri.sk going through any towns of importance. 

In the two hours since 1 had escaped from 
S.S.D. headquarters near Weimar, it was certain 
Sigrid had been discovered, pride w'ounded but 
alive, in her cupboard and there would now be 
an all-ix)ints alert. 

Several kilometres outside Sangerhau.sen 1 
brought the Merc to a halt by a five-barred gate 
of what could have been a farm. In the car's 
door pocket I found a small-scale map and in 
the gloom of the courtesy light worked out a 
route to Berlin. It was probably the last place 
they would look for me. In the meantime, how 
to avoid questioning if I were stopped. My 
voice would give me away instantly. In the 
back seat, I found a white nylon si-arf which 
presumably had belonged either to Kohl or 17 



Blank. I wound it loo.seIy round my neck and 
would feign tonsillitis if necessary. -The petrol 
gauge showed three-quarters full — enough to 
get to Berlin. Outside Eisleben a stream of 
cars ahead slowed me down. Clearly there was 
a checkpoint beyond. The snail-like speed of the 
vehicles indicated the police were being very 
thorough. I slowed down, too, so as to leave a 
• manoeuvrable space in front. About a dozen 
cars were halted now. In their headlights a line 
of policemen with torches flashing their beams 
into drivers’ faces, e.vamining licences. As they 
all seemed to he men in civilian clothes, the 
searches were ijerfunctory. 

The Vopus reached a lai'ge black saloon, 
two in fi-ont of me. 1 dared not wait for dis¬ 
covery. As the Vopo signalled me foiward, I 
stepped hard on the accelerator, sw'ert’Cd slightly 
to the left and careered straight at him, my 
headlights full on. He leapt out of the way, 
sci'eaming imprecations. In the rear-view 
mirror I saw him un.sling his tommygun and a 
stream of bullets hit the b(K)t of the Mercedes 
like giant hailstones; one hit the rear window 
but merely shattered it opaque. Ahead, show¬ 
ing up vividly in the bright, blinding glare of 
search- and headlighl.s, was a simple barbed- 
wire barricade manned by four kneeling Vopos 
all firing wildly at my onrnshing car. To the 
left was a space ju.st wide enough to admit one 
vehicle after it had pa.ssed the control scrutiny. 
One policeman only filled thi.s gap. 

Harder, harder, I pressed on the accelera¬ 
tor, coaxing every ounce of six.*ed from the 240 
SL. It responded magnificently. The Vopo didn’t 
wait to be battered to mincemeat. With the 
car 2 metres from him, he rolled over, firing 
blindly. Another bullet c runched into the plate 
glass of my side window, splintering it. Then 
I was through, tyr(*s .sc reaming in prole.sl as 1 
zigzagged on past waiting police cars, fortun¬ 
ately unmanned. 1 needed just two minutes to 
find my turning on the right which the map 
had indicated led to Zerbsl. 

There wore no immediate signs of pursuit, 
only the wailing sound of imlicc .sirens. Aht;ad, 

I heai-d the clanging of Ik'IIs and in the head¬ 
light teams saw the black and white striped 
bars of a railway level crossing coming down 
slowly and ponderously. I had completely for¬ 
gotten the railway. 1 stamped on the brake, 
burning the treacls of the Merc’s tyres. 1 
couldn’t bash through iho.se tough steel bars 
without either smashing the bonnet or the 
windscreen and killing myself in the process. 
But it was just iKissiblc' to zigzag through since 
each level-cro.ssing barrier barred ihe line only 
on the right-hand side of the road from either 
direction. The oncoming train was a justifiable 

risk_as long as I didn’t stall in the middle 

of the tracks. Us mournful hoots indicated it 
could be only* 100 metres away at most. 

Several police cars were now dangerously 
close on my tail. 1 pressed on the accelerator, 
18 swerved to the left and on to the track, feeling 


the wheels lo.se their grip momentarily on the 
shining rails, skid, then regain their hold. The 
train was hurtling towards me from the right, 
hooting furiously, the squeal of its automatic 
brakes screamingly audible. Frantically, I 
wrenched the steering wheel viciously to the 
right, then to the left. I was through. The roar 
of the huge diesel behind told how close I had 
been to a complete write-off. It was a long 
goods train with perhaps forty or fifty freight 
wagons, giving me maybe five minutes start 
ahead of the ^xilice cars and masking the right 
turn I made immediately following the cross¬ 
ing. Ahead, before reaching Eisleben, the road 
forked and the iwlice should be dispersed 
following both trails. 

I shot the Mercedes up the narrow, wind¬ 
ing lane, heavily forested on either side. Pines 
and spruce loomed darklv in my dipped head¬ 
lights, hiding, I hoped, the telltale course I was 
following. It was possible to drive without 
lights on this narrow, curving strip which called 
itself a road and it was equally impossible to 
tell whether I was being followed ,or not. The 
trail was uphill now and the moon, gleaming 
palely, showed the treeline. At the top of the 

hill it seemed reasonably safe to stop and take 
stock. Below, perhaps some 300 metres, the 
orange street lights of B:isleben shone brightly 
through the developing mist; behind, nothing. 
The Vopos must have missed the road, but it 
surely wouldn’t be long before they realised 
their mistake and doubled back. Perhaps they 
would even be waiting down the other end of 
the slope. The car, despite its bullet-holed 
appearance, was in excellent shape but obviously 
an easily identifiable target and would soon 
have to be ditched. It was loo far to walk to 
Zerbst, not in Sigrid’s shoes, and the uniform 
was a dead giveaway. Her magnificent red 
bronze tresses were also a hindrance; I threw 
them away into the forest, among the pine 
needles which prof used on the dump earth. 
Suddenly, breaking the near silent swishing of 
pine branches, came the rhythmic chug-chug- 
chug of a tractor painfully making its way up 
the hill behind me. Quickly, 1 got back into 
the Mercedes, slipped it into gear, and dIrove It 
as hard as I could across the narrow' ditch to the 
left and straight into a pine tree. A hiss of 
escaping steam rising in the glare of the head¬ 
lights showed major repairs would be necessary 
tefore the S.S.D. could return it to their fleet. 

Sigrid’s bag under my arm. shoeless, 1 
tramped downhill in thin,’ wet, slimy mud to- 
wai-ds the struggling tractor. Us lights were 
dim, barely showing the driver the road ahead.’ 
I broke into a trot, waving mv aims furiously 
to attract his attention. The’'tractor, hauling 
an empty trailer, shuddered to a halt and a 
thick set, heavily muffled man in a cloth cap 
jumped off and came cautiously towards me in 
an awkward, lumbering gait. 

‘AUo, Fraulein, what’s the matter ? Where 
have you come from?' he asked in a heavy, 



Thuringian accent. 

‘FYaulein nothing,’ I retorted. ‘I’ve had an 
accident up there.’ I pointed in the direction of 
the Mercedes. 

‘Accident ?’ He rubbed his thick, gnarled 
hand across a bristly chin. In the gloom his 
age was indeterminate, but from his rough 
corduroys, clogs, thick woollen shirt and leather 
jacket, it was clear he came from hereabouts. 

‘Yes,’ I said patiently. ‘An accident. I crash¬ 
ed my car against a pine tiee up there. I 
skidded.’ 

‘Ah. You’re not hurt, then ?’ 

I shook my head. 

He looked me up and down, taking in my 
miniskirt, my mud-splattered tights and shoe¬ 
less feet. ‘What are you doing in girl clothes V 
he asked suspiciously. ‘You're not one of 

those trans_—^men, who like to dress up as 

women — whatever they like to call them ?’ 

‘No, mein Alter. I’ve just been to a fancy- 
dress party....' 

‘In Eisleben ?’ He was incredulous. 

‘Look, never mind my clothes. I’ve had an 
accident, my car is kaputt and 1 want to get 
back to Zerbst. I can’t get there on foot and 
certainly not dressed as I am. Can you help T 

He peered at me in the gloom, swayed 
back slightly, scratched a cropped head and 
began to guffaw. 'Ho, ho. ho! You do look 


funny dressed up like that. Are you sure you 
aren’t one of those queers.’ It was a state¬ 
ment, not a question. 

I was beginning to lose patience but held 
myself in check. ‘No, I’m not. Now are you 
going to help me or not ? Is your farm near 
here ?’ 

He grinned crookedly, pointed a stubby 
finger up the hill. On the other side of the rise 
there.’ 

‘Can you take me ?’ 

He jerked his head towards the tractor. 
‘Get on. I’ll take you, only no funny business, 
see. I don’t trust you in those clothes.’ 

I didn’t argue. We chugged up the hill, 
passing the wrecked Mercedes. ‘Fine mess 
you’ve made of that splendid car,’ he groaned. 
‘Don’t see any of those in these parts, and you’ve 
got to smash one up.’ He shut his mouth in a 
tight line and drove on in disgusted silence. 
About half a kilometre downhill he turned off 
to the right on to a rugged, ccirrugated track. 
In the distance I could see the lighte of a farm¬ 
house shining through chintz curtains It look¬ 
ed cosy and warm. Perhaps I could get a 
change of clothes there. 

to bo continuod 
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He thinks he was 
simply using my 
condWomno shampoo! 
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Only Halo HdirGciicI 
wilhlO-7 
dears dandruff 
end conditions your 
hakbeaulffuHy 


Most medicated shampoos just remove loose dandruff. 

And some of your hair's natural oils too 
Halo HairGard has a unique double-acting formula; 
to give positive protection against dandruff 
as well as to condition your hair. 
LO-7 (Loramin SDU-175) in Halo HairGard 
acts on the sceip to clear dandruff. Clinical tests have 
proved tha: its regular use keeps dandruff away. 
/ n protects your hair 

W f 9\ against dandruff, the conditioning 
ingredients restore the natural 
balance of your hair. To keep it 
gleaming with lustrous health. 











Use Halo HairGard 
regularly. As the dandruff- 
control shampoo that 
conditions yt>ur hair. Or as 
the conditioning shampoo 
that clears dandruff. 

Now awnbbio m two 
conwniont tires 

^ Wash dandruff out- 
bring beauty ini 
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An organdie jsari usually 
imparts to the wearer what 
might be termed the "fat 
look.*’ The skinny, schoolgirl 
figure blossoms into woman¬ 
hood when draped In one, 
but the slightly better-en¬ 
dowed woman steers clear 
of organdie and clings to her 
figure-hugging chiffons. 

Its quite a different matter 
with leading Bombay de¬ 
signer Panna Dossa's sari 
creations. She imparts, 
literally, a stamp of gold to 
her saris and transforms even 
the stiffest and starchiest of 
organdies Into that very 
special one-in-a-million sari. 

Khari work — that’s what 
the stamp of gold Is all 
about: a dull green organdie 
glows golden with khari 
motifs, a limp purple becomes 
a rich wedding sari with 
Benarasi style border and 
booties in khari, pedestrian 
red turns bridal and a peach 
and marigold combination 
becomes a flaming hit ^ all 
of these with Panna Dossa’s 
touch of gold. 

When Mrs. Dossa had her 
exhibition in Calcutta, a few 
months back, she sold 
seventy per cent of her 
saris on the first day I It was 
not festival time, and the 
saris were not exactly in¬ 
expensive (starting from Rs. 
135 on to creations In satin 
with gota work which reached 
four figures) — but they 
proved to be the Acquisi¬ 
tions of the Year. 

On these pages, Zainaba 
Zalnudeen models the whole 
range from coffee-time wear 
to an outfit fit to be married 
in. 

text: Rita Bhimanl. ^ 
Dix: Aloke Mitra. 
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second baby, and having to 


Hema Malini did a favour 
to Dev Anand, once, by 
appearing in his film, direct¬ 
ed by Chelan Anand, when 
the Nav Ketan company 
was floundering after succes¬ 
sive flops. So the Anand 
brothers thought they could 
keep asking her for favours 
and she would keep on 
accepting them. Now Goldie 
is down and out, after hi.s 
Joan !fuazir Hai flopped 
and they want Hema once 
again to do Dev’s next film 
directed by Goldie. As it is, 
Hema is having a tough 
time fighting her other pro¬ 
ducers over dates and giving 
generous chunks of time 
each month to the Chetan- 
Dev film Jaane Man. She has 
no intentions of doing their 
next one, for it means fight¬ 
ing her amma, producers, 
and secretary ail over again, 
and also taking on another 
big risk. How does she know 
both the films will click ? 
That's the way of the film- 
world — give them an 
inch, they’ll take a yard ! 

The next crop of babies 
seems to be on. With Dimple 
leading, and Jaya Bachhan 
following close behind. But 
what’s happening to Jaya. 
The folk who knew her be¬ 
fore her marriage, say that 
she has lost all that cute¬ 
ness that had made her The 
Jaya Bhaduri. Now she has 
not only lost that attractive 
quality, but is also looking 
22 really old. What with the 


suffer bad reviews for her 
latest film, Mili and the oi»n 
talk about her hubbyji’s 
affair with Zeenie-baby, 
which is being spread all 
around, anyone would get 
dark circles under the eyes 
and develop a bad, grainy 
.skin! 

As for the Neetu Singh- 
Chintu Kapoor affair, it 
looks like mostly one-sided 
— needless to say, it is from 
Neetu’s side. For all the 
gushing and blushing which 
she goes through, when the 
topic of Chintu is broached, 
Chintu just dismisses things 
said to him about her, in a 
man-of-the-world way. For 
instance, when told by some 
common friend that Neetu 
was saying she was fed up 
with doing a young, roman¬ 
tic teenager’s role in all her 
films, Chintu sneered and 
.said, “Ask her on my be¬ 
half, what other roles ^ 
could play, pray ?’’ While 
Neetu goes around dropping 
broad hints about how inti¬ 
mately she know’s hiin, be 
keeps blowing the dust in 
some other direction! So 
whatever it is, he is cer¬ 
tainly the colder partner 
between the two! 

Why do B-grade (in their 
own admission) stars like 
Rakesh Pandey and Vikram 
go about doing their own 
publicity ? It not only 
spoils their own image 


farther in the press, but also 
does little to help, except 
evoke sniggering comments 
in black and white, about 
their behaviour. Like when 
Uakesh went to a certain 
columnist, known for his 
wit in cutting the stars down 
to size (in cms.), all he got 
out of him was a full-length 
article on how pathetically 
the actor was tegging the 
writer to mention him in 
his columns! A very sorry 
picture of the actor indeed! 
Now Vikram, of Julie, is 
doing the same thing and 
thinks that what’s being 
written about him, is great, 
glamorous truth! Argument 
is, according to one writer, 
if the star in question hasn’t 
the good sense to steer his 
career in the right direction, 
what the hell does he know 
about how to project his 
image in the proper way? 

Seems like Rajesh Khanna is 
up with his old tricks again. 
Playing hooky with a new, 
raw director this time. After 
signing the movie a year 
and a half ago, when he was 
down and out, he refused 
to give any date till this 
month. And when he finally 
got down to allotment, he 
gave them only three shifts 
.... not even full dates! 
And predictably, - during 
those three days, he stayed 
at home, nursing an old 
physical complaint! Watch 
out producers! 



I met Vidya Sinha for the first time, last 
year. She seemed terribly nervous at the pros¬ 
pect of talking to a female journalist (the girls 
are supposed to be more notorious than the 
men). It took me ages to put her at ease. Once 
I achieved that, Vidya was fine. In fact, so fine 
was she that for the first time in her life she 
opened out completely to a journalist! 

The afternoon sped by merrily as Vidya 
spoke with candour about everything and 
everyone. She, for instance, lashed out at ‘Raja 
Kaka’ and its makers and even went to the 
extent of commenting that the film was so lousy, 
that she felt ashamed to walk on the road after 
its release! 

Vidya spoke to me like she’tl rather forget 
her ‘Raja Kaka’ days as a terrible nightmare 
than remember it in any way. She went on 
record for saying that she’d accepted the film 
only becau.se she thought Rajesh Khanna was 
the hero of the film. These and other com¬ 
ments of hers (.she was quoted for passing un¬ 
savoury remarks about Kiran Kumar and his 
behaviour on the sets) got printed. And before 
Vidya even realised what was happening, her 
targets (Kiran, the ‘Raja Kaka’ people, etc ), got 
together and gave their version of what the 
scene was like. 

What happened is very .simple. ‘Rajni- 
gandha’ dick^ and with it, Vidya’s confidente 
and ego grew out of proportion .so that she 
didn’t stop at anything lo show what a bad deal 
'Raja Kaka' was. What followed was probably 
something she never dreamt of. She didn’t for 
a moment think that the people she was talk¬ 
ing against would also ialk to the j>re.ss and g>ve 
the gory details of their experiences with her. 

All* this shocked Vidya .so much that she 
went liack to her tight-lippt>d self. 1 remember 
the day after she’d met me Realising that her 
tongue had w’agged more than it should have, 
she rang me up frantically lo say that her 
opinions about ‘Raja Kaka’ and Kiran Kumar 
were meant to be off the record ! Vidya was 
foolish enough to say the things she shouldn’t 
have said and .several hours later, to call up 
and indicate that it wa.s not to be quoted ! 
Couldn’t Vidya have realised that during an 
interview, frankness .should be combined with 
truth and diplomacy ? 

The result of all this hanguma’ was simple. 
Vidya stopped talking lo me for quoting her in 
a Bombay paper (she rang me up to say it was 
off the record, one hour before the pai»r came 
lo the market!) 1 saw her at the ‘Rajnigandha 
celebrations and we studiously avoided each 
other. On my part, I wanted to have nothing 
to do with a grown-up woman who didn’t even 
know that when you make outrageous state¬ 
ments to the press during a formal interview, 
you’ve got to indicate there and then that cer¬ 
tain remarks are off the record. Imagine call¬ 
ing an hour before the paper is out and expect¬ 
ing me to work a miracle! 1 mean, how 
immature and indiscreet can you get ? 


1 won’t 

be choosy about 
my heroes 


So much for VicJya the off-screen j^erson- 
aiity. On screen, Vidya has already proved that 
she has much more in her than what people 
thought, I think Vidya herself was surprised 
when ‘Rajnigandha* shaix^d out. so well and 
clicked in such a big way, Vidya tells mt that 
no one — not even Basu himself (the maker of 
the film) had an inkling of the success Hajn)- 
gandha' turned out to “He had hi: hopes 
pinned on ‘Us PaarV Ih* was more in-crested 
in that than in ‘Rajnigandha’/’ .she 

Will Vidya succeed in commercial films 
Vidya has crossed the biggest hurdle every new¬ 
comer faces — getting recognition and bagging 
big assignments. Vidya has so many terrific 
films on hand (you name any hero and she has 
at least one film with him), that she cannot but 
click commenually. With ^x^opJe like B. K. 
Chopra (‘Mukti’) taking her undci their wing, 
Vidya is busy enough to be shooting prac¬ 
tically everyday, in assignments that count, 

i’m glad Vklya is doing one sensible thing* 
she doesn’t turn her nose upwards when she has 
an assignment with a newcomer. Her altitude 
is : “I won’t be choosy about my heroes. New¬ 
comers should get a chance to show their takml. 
That’s why I’m doing a film oven v\ ith IXishan 
(with the screen name of Satyen hf.' staried m 
a B. R Jshara film) . .1 was a newcomer not 
very long back and I know how tough the 
going is !” 

Another plus point about \’idya : she 
doesn’t bother to feature herself in gossip 
columns and is quite happy to sit at home witn 
hubby Venkat. Unlike actresses who try to hide 
the fact that they are married women, Vidya 
is proud to be Venkat’s wife (she fell in love 
with him while she was still in school ') and 
would like to make it to the top only on the 
strength of her work. 

(doming back to her work, Vidya goes in 
with gusto for subdued roles and doesn’t quite 
like tomboyish roles. Another pet dislike of 
hers : she doesn’t like singing songs ! (Of course 
she’ll have to compromise on this one soon, 
with so many commercial films). Everything 
about Vidya Sinha points to the fact that she’ll 
be a star soon. There’s only thing about Vidya 
which I think she should Vhange — the way 
she handles her eye make-up ! I (luite detest 
the way she makes her eyes! 
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ARIES (March 21 — April 20) In your work 
you Will have ample opportunities to gain 
name and fame this week. In service, assur- 
ances from superiors and success wilt bring 
new hope for you. Financial improvements may be expected. 
Professionals, some good news will cheer you up. Girls, home 
affairs will be demanding. Ladies, you may have to shift to 
a new residence. 

TAURUS (April 21 — May 20) Certain social 
events in which you will be involved will 
bring you recognition. For your official work 
^ journey indicated. Executives, you may have 
to postpone your journey suddenly. Businessmen, your affairs 
are improving steadily. Professionals, you may have to 
experience surprises on Monday. Girls, do not allow yourself 
to be depressed. 

GEMINI (May 21 — June 20) Worries and 
turmoils seem to be over now. You may 
jHrea have a professional uplift. Certain favourable 
^ ■ TAiW news may come to you as a surprise on 

Wednesday. In service, guard against your moody attitude. 
Businessmen, your desired finance will come to you. Ladles, 
work load may increase. Girls, success in examination indi¬ 
cated. Bachelors, employment for you. 

V ^ CANCER (June 21 — July 21) Mental 

worries indicated for you. Health also may 
nSSSlA eot run well. In service, you may not get 
" ~ ^ the desired cooperation from your superiors 

and colleagues. Businessmen, planetary developments may 
force you to give up an important project. Professionals, do 
not allow certain people to take advantage of you. 
Bachelors and girls, romantic developments may not bring 
happiness. 

LEO (August 22 — September 21) Be more 
careful and alert in all your dealings this 
week. In service, do not believe your friends 
without verification. Businessmen, your per¬ 
sonal charm and personality will help you to overcome your 
tax problem. Industrialists, your tough attitude towards your 
colleagues may be paying. Girls, you may expect surprise 
from opposite sex. 

a VIRGO (August 22 — September 22) Your 
plans for future change will be to your 
advantage. This week will provide oppor¬ 
tunities for amusement and pleasures. This 
is a fairly fortunate week for persons in service. Business¬ 
men, you may expect good news. Industrialists, tension 
will die down soon and you may feel relaxed- Girls, you 
may hope against hope for desired objects. 


LIBRA {SMp/lmlm 23 ^ Odtoher 29 Your 
stars point at a change of scene. You 
/n may expect spectacular financial better- 
ment. Professionals, estrangement with 
friends indicated. Executives, labour problems may cauae 
irritation, industrialists, you may have to take a firm stand 
on your production policy. Ladies, take extra care of your 
tongue. Girls, travel for you. 

SCORPIO (October 23 — November 22) 
This is a week when everybody will be 
interested in what you are doing. In ser- 
vice, responsibilities will increase. Busi¬ 
nessmen, you will find this week helpful in some respects. 
Industrialists, money is likely to be shy. Ladies, family 
issues will come between you and your beloved. Girls, do 
not take any hasty decision being prompted by your friends. 

SAGITTARIUS (^vember 23—December 20) 
Uncertainties about your work and domestic 
mSy" affairs are likely to be over. In the mid- 
•F' week planetary influences may make you 

impatient and anxious. Proposal for a lucrative job may 
come to you on Thursday but think twice before deciding to 
change your job. Businessmen, good dividends for you. 
Girls, travel with caution. 

> fi CAPRICORN (December 21 — January 19) 
A news may upset your entire programme 
for this week. In service, you may have to 
struggle for maintaining your reputation. 
Businessmen, you won’t have much time of your own. 
Ladies, family peace is likeiy to be disturbed. One of your 
relations may cause you trouble. Girls, your health may not 
run well and you may not be in a position to stick to your 
routirie. 

AQUARIUS (January 20 — February 18)^^ 
This is a week when you will have to 
attend functions or conferences. A bright 
time ahead. Your period of anxiety is over. 
Now you may settle down and finish your job. In service, 
promotion indicated. Ladies, pleasant surprise at home will 
help in making your efforts successful Girls, a letter wilt 
make you happy 

PISCES (February 19 — March 20) For 

your talents you will find the week most 
congenial. Professionals, singular better- 
ment of finance is likely. In service, your 
superiors will take note of your hard work. Executives, 
trouble and unhappy experiences during journey indicated. 
Businessmen, Investments should be made on Tuesday. 
Girls, this week is suitable for entertainment and outing. 
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MEET THE 
DALAI LAMA 

SUNDAY had a long talk with His 
Holiness the Dalai Lama on a rain-washed 
morning in Darjeeling where he came 
recently to attend a religious conference. 

The interview covered a wide range of 
subjects, spiritual and temporal, from the 
essence of dharma to conditions inside 
Tibet. 

The Dalai Lama argued that he 
wanted independence for Tibet not for the 
benefit of himself or of the 80,000 \ 

refugees but because he believed that 
without independence the people of a 
country could not get maximum benefit 
for themselves. “If the six million 
people of Tibet want independence they 
will get it, despite the difficulties”, he said. 
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TIMES PAST 


TIMES 


FUTURE 
IN BHARAT 

JOHN MASTERS 


“Quite righttwo other ladies chimed in, 
“We are too educated nowadays to fit into the 
lives women used to lead.’’ 

Women’s Lib rearing its head among the 
educated upper-class women of India, I thought. 
Indiscipline, did I hear some male chauvinist 
pig mutter ? But clearly this was not the same 
as the breaking of labour contracts and the 
almost total disregard of traffic signs and regu¬ 


lations. Were women, as well as workers, 
refusing to accept their lot ? Was the fatalistic 
I'Jast thinking of spitting in Fate’s eye ? 

The Railwayman said, “Our standards are 
changing. I don’t mean moral standards, 
though that is happening too. 1 mean, about 
the strikes _" 

The lights went out. This happened two or 
three times a day all over India during my visit, 5 






as the power engineers were fighting a running 
battle with the government about their pay 
and status. 

The Railwayman’s voice rose in the black 
heat — “1 mean that we Indians used to give 
value to many^ things — saintliness, ascetism, 
jamily, caste, intelligence, scholarship... .Now 
we give value only to money.” 

"You’re in a numerous company,” 1 said. 

The Railwayman didn’t seem to hear, or 
didn’t want to. "Whether they realised it or not, 
people used to aco^t part of their wages in 
esteem, the esteem in which their work or their 
training was held — public respect, if you ivish. 
Nou), only money matters. That’s why we’re in 
the dark.” 

Candles glowed. My tie was soaked with 
sweat and I could have wrung out my shirt. I 
took another cup of tea from a ghostly woman 
looming over me like an apsara out of a candle¬ 
lit temple wall. 

Apples red on the tree and in the great 
baskets on the women’s heads; men striding 
out, their Kulu caps of green and red a-cock 
over one eye ; girls fresh-cheeked and naughty- 
eyed, smiling; everyone smiling, going to the 
fair . . 

The hill people filled the road from side to 
side. Our driver increased his speed in res¬ 
ponse to the challenge, his horn bleating with¬ 
out cease. Somehow, as miraculous as the part¬ 
ing of the Red Sea, the river of humanity 
parted to let us through. The maize lay golden 
on the rooftops, drying, and strings of chillis 
hung on the walls. The air was crisp in that 
mid-morning, the sky cloudless, snow glittering 
along the northern horizon and high on both 
sides of the valley. This was the fringe of the 
country in which I had placed Far, Far the 
Mountain Peak and, though it was my first visit, 
I felt that I was coming home. 

The flocks were coming down from the 
.summer pastures, hundreds of sheep and goats 
in each, always a few newborn kids or iambs 
tucked into the shepherds’ loose homespun 
coats, held in place by the rope coiled round 
the waist. Many Tibetans lived in huts and 
hovels along the river. Their prayer flags, 
strung from rock to rock and from tree to tree 
on the mountain sides, fluttered in the wind, 
their message faded by months of .sun and rain. 
These were the refugees who had fled the 
Chinese invasion of Tibet 20 years before, and 
their children. Everywhere on big stone faces 
was painted the sacred refrain Om mane padmi 
hum — Hail, the jewel in the lotus! 

The fair began every year the day after 
the main day of Dushera. On a wide flat space 
at the southern edge of the town, above Uie 
river, there were dense-packed stalls selling 
every conceivable kind of food, an<J cloth and 
clothing, and brass and iron, leather, cooking 
pots, sickles, shoes; there was a Wall of Death 
about ten feet in diameter; and wooden Ferris 
wheels each holding four double chairs, hand- 
0 operated by men shoving the chairs as they 




swung by, girls in them shrieking with pleasure 
as they rose against the snow ; portable roulette 
wheels on the ^ass, men — Tibetans esj^ially 
— crouched thick around them; and Western 
dropouts and truth-seekers, mostly scruffy, but 
there was one couple in Kulu dress, a baby on 
the girl’s back, everything right except the 
natural Kulu smile. The temple gods, brought 
down from a score of high villages for the fair, 
sat garlanded on the grass because this year 
the Deputy Commissioner had altered the route 
they would be taking in procession. The priests 
had not agreed, there was an impasse, and the 
group of gods waited in the sun. grandly 
impassive over the thunder of the rt\ei far 
below. 

As the dusk fell and the chains of Ught.s 
shone out, the music of chanters and flute.s and 
drums began to sound from the open-air theatre 
where folk dancing would soon begin. A rapt 
crowd huddled in coarse blankets filled the 
amphitheatre except for the front three or four 
rows, where Officialdom and its guests .sat. 

'l''he announcer announced tuo lost cpiitiren 
and a lost wife (cheers tnicl Uiuahter). Then the 
dancers came on, group after group. They 
danced the dances of Kulu and Kangra, farther 
down the valley ; of Mandi and Bilaspur to the 
south ; of Chamba and Laliaul over the Ruhtang 
Pass, on the rim of Central A.^ia ; of Spiti ami 
Bashahr to the east. They danced slow and 
long-striding, nearly always a dozen men and 
women in pairs,* silver chinking, turquoise and 
jade ornaments glowing, and always, over tlic 
wailing of the other instruments, the bronze 
temple horns, .six feet long, silver-ringed, blared 
out their two haunting notes, here loud and 
insistent, but outside, lost in a moment against 
the river, buried in the silence of the .snow. 

We were driving back jrom Hwhike^h, 
where we had bought a green-leaf boat, tilled 
with marigolds and tube-roses, and launched it 
on the sacred stream of the Ganges, there wide 
and fast. "That's where the Beaties’ guru come.s 
from.,’’ my "Host said. ‘ And that little fat Guru 
Maharaj-ji, the 15-year-old Perfect Master, so- 
called, lives just down our road.’’ 

"What do you think of them ?'' / asked. 

He uttered an inscrutable exclamation, and 
changed the subject. "This area that we're 
driving through was one of the finest tiger¬ 
shooting blocks in India. Big game's all pro¬ 
tected now, and quite right, too. After 
Independence people thought they coula do 
what they liked. Everyone got a gxin and they 
nearly wipea out all the game and cut down a 
lot of the forest before the authorities realised 
that game and timber are natural resources that 
have to be protected — whether the protect¬ 
ing is done by the British, by feudal princes, 
or by an elected government... .How was your 
train trip ? And don’t bother to tell me the 
station restaurants were terrible. There are 
letters to the papers about that every day.” 

••Well;' I said, "the WCs were clean ... .and 
we were never late. But half the fans and lights 7 




don't work, and all the upholstery and rented 
bedding seems to have been savaged by hyenas/' 

**You were in Ist class — 

You have to travel Air Conditioned Class these 
days/* 

I agreed; but what 1 had said, and more 
that 1 had left unsaid, was true enouch . 
though I wouldn't have missed our tram trips 
for whatever extra ease or speed other methods 
-might have offered. An Indian railway station 
is still the place to see and ’meet India, seething, 
chanting mantras, sleeping on the platform, 
rushing hither and thither under huge himdles 
and cans and parcels, washing at the taps ..,. 
Wheii I wrote Bhowani Junction I had, after 
all, got it right. 

On our flight to Kashmir we were told on 
no account to photograph the Himalayas, which 
the airline apparently regards as a State Secret. 
Nevertheless, the (classified) scenery as we 
flew over the Banihal Pass was tremendous, 
and 1 turned to my companions — “In five 
minutes you’ll be looking down on one of the 
most beautiful spots in the world — the Vale of 
Kashmir.” 

The clouds passed and we were indeed 
looking down on the far-famed Vale... .through 
a pall of yellow smog. 

“Industrialisation,” the man across the aisle 
said apologetically. “'And mechanisation. Every¬ 
thing used to go by boat or pony, you see, but 
now it’s diesel lorries and many, many taxis. 


And there’s the army and all the supplies they 

take through to Ladakh_” 

On the grout^ the sun shone brightly 
enough and one didn’t appreciate the smog 
until one looked at a distance, at the Pir Panjal 
peaks which form the southern wall of the Vale. 
Plenty of the small gondolas called shtkaras 
still plied the Dal Lake and the other stretches 
of water that lead out to Nishatand Shalimar, 
but Suffering Moses and Subhana the Worst 
and Cheap Jack Master of Trades no longer 
visit the houseboats in them, squatting on top 
of a full load of carpets and shawls and papier 
mache and carved walnut; now you have to go 
to their shops along the Bund or by the Dal 
Gate. 

The prices have gone up, too. Subhana the 
Worst showed us pashjuina — fine-woven goat 
— at £ 35 a yard ; and when I waved the 
bolt away, he brought out another material, even 
finer. "This is made of Siberian goose down,” 
he said. "This shawl, six feet square, will pass 
through your wife's wedding ring." 

“How much ?" 

"Sixty pounds a yard.” 

■‘My name is Masters, not Onassis,” 1 said. 
But I bought a small, unbelievably light and 
warm pashmina scarf, and was tempted by much 
fine Tibetan bronze and jade work, which comes 
in from Ladakh, and Kashmiri embroidered 
jackets. 

We spent three days on a house-boat, a 
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wooden marvel m Nfev^-Edwardian Gothic over 
150 feet long, equipped witli three double bed¬ 
rooms, a dining-room, and a heavily carved 
drawing-room full of bric-a-brac, dubious water 
colours, and red upholstered furniture. As the 
light spread in the mornings over the still lake 
and the chenars on the far bank caught golden 
lire, working shikaras began to steal out from 
the marshland behind us, wheie a large amphi¬ 
bious population lived. Womcm jxjssed, crouched 
at the very front of their boats, gathering water 
weed to feed their cattle, the back end of the 
shikara tilted high out of the water by their 
weight in front. Men poled slowly out, stand¬ 
ing, stirring the bottom wi‘h long sticks’ and 
birnging up mud, soil, and weeds matted 
together, to dump them into the boat behind 
them so that soon the boat was under watei\ 
floating only through the buoyarury of its wood 
and some air trapped in the weeds. And small 
boys and* girls darted out like racing crews, 
straining their slight bodies at the paddles to 
hurl the shikara through the water towards us; 
when they came close they held out lotus 
blossoms they had stolen from the fenced-in 
preserve, for us to buy. 

I recalled Srinagar as it had been in 1937, 
the year of my first visit and thought — it has 


changed, but less than 1 have. Ji bustled and 
throbbed as of old, with the addition of motoi- 
traffic and Western hippies. Many of these 
wore white robes as the proper garb to seek en¬ 
lightenment, but ale and drank well in the best 
Western-style restaurants — a phenomenon also 
(‘onspicuous in Delhi. Outside the city the fields 
glowed violet under autumn crocus, and dense 
carpets of the flowers were drying on the roof¬ 
tops; soon the stamens would be taken out by 
hand from each flower, and undergo their very 
expensive transformation into saffron. In every 
village rice w^as being threshed under the huge 
chenars. Women with golden breast cloths 
carried baskets of the grain along the edge of 
the road, and strings of pack ponies, loaded with 
rice straw trotted across the fields. A sharper 
breath blew down from the mountains and we 
prepared to go up into them, on foot. 

‘ How was Kashmir ?” the Merchant asked. 

“Great, once we'd got there. The airport 
authorities at Jammu held up our fiight three 
hours and searched exwryone's belongings in a 
singularly inefficient and boorish manner?’ 

“Natives getting uppity, eh ? Cheer up r 

“Oh, 1 have, long since. And Dewali would 
make even Scrooge feel good.” 

Dewali, the Feast o] Lights, falls 20 lunar g 



A house boat ride on Dal tAke 


days after Dusker a, and has always fasciruited 
me since I first experienced it in Bakloh, the 
old home of my regiment, in 1935. 1 have des¬ 
cribed it twice — in Bugles and a Tiger and in 
The Deceivers. It marks the beginning of the 
cold weather. In the villages the people, who 
have been sleeping outside, move their beds into 
the houses; housewives cover the walls with a 
fresh coat of mixed mud and cow dung; and 
the smoke of the evening fires takes on a dis¬ 
tinctive acrid tang that whispers, winter’s 
coming. 

The Merchant had gathered some of the 
Beautiful People to meet us, including a stun¬ 
ning young maharani. Everywhere the 
sprawling city roofs and streets were lined loith 
lights., mostly electric, but along the Merchant’s 
roof and drive and garden path the lights set 
out were, the real devis, .<inall earthenware pots 
with wicks burning in mustard oil. Rockets 
flared across the sky and the continuous explo¬ 
sions of crackers large and small reminded me 
of noisy nights outside Mandalay in 1945. 

"Well, how do you find your native land, 
after so many years ?” the Diplomat asked me. 

“I know the army best," 1 said, "And that 
seems to be in excellent shape. It’s much big¬ 
ger and more conspicuous than it was in out 
time, but it’s certainly no less good. The disci¬ 
pline’s there, of course, but I think the army 
also sets an example of integrity and efficiency 
to the rest of the country. And it still has the 
old dashing, debonair quality.’’ 

"And the civil population ?’’ 

“Life’s easier,’’ 1 said. "Fewer people are 
beasts of burden. There’s more food, and more 
variety of it. India is not only making its own 
goods, but a lot of them are high quality.... 
People are becoming less distinctively Hindu 
10 or Muslim, high caste or low caste, and more 


- well, Indian. It’s the birth of a nation. But 

at the same time Indians are also more inter¬ 
national, less differetU from people in other 
countries than they used to be, especially the 
young ...." 

“And do you think we're paying too high a 
price for industrialisation, or whatever’s caus¬ 
ing the changes ? I think it would be a pity if 
Iridia became just like Germany or the USA.’’ 

“So do I, Homogenisation seems to be a 
bigger danger than indiscipline and loss of 
standards. India never was disciplined in the 
way Germany or Holland are. Graft, greed, 
corruption — they’re bad, but they’re not incur¬ 
able. I think Indians have got to accept a 
.strange idea — that India is a young country. 
It’s going through a spotty stage, like an 
adolescent. Ideas of fundamental importance, 
such as socialism versus capitalism, freedom 
versus direction, excellence versus universality, 
the genius of the individual against the re,spon.s- 
ibility of the state... .all these are being fought 
out here, and the battlefield is going to be untidy 
for some time to come. Untidy, but stimulating.’’ 

An enormous explosion from the garden of 
the next house added a full .stop to my remarks, 
and .shook the walls and rattled the glasses at 
the serving table. The Merchant .said, "Amen! 

.. .Tell us about your trek." 

WE were four, served by six pack iK)nies and 
six men. Our camps were high, and every 
morning here was frost on the grass and ice on 
the water buckets. Every evening at dusk the 
.stars came out, the camp fire glowed more 
strongly and Ghulama the head ponyman broke 
into Kashmiri love songs a.s he stirred the logs. 

We were heading for the Yamhar Pass, 
13,700 feet, intending to cross it into the next 
valley. The leaves were turning on the birches 
above 9,000 feet and at 11,100 feet the trees 
ended, not gradually thinning and becoming 
smaller, but suddenly, from a mixed forest to a 
scattering of huge leafless monsters stark on the 
mountainside — then nothing, no bushes, no 
scrub, only rock and short grass and the stirring 
Of the wind down the passes. The snow was 
melting upwards as the sunlit days passed. 
Ghulama said the country was full of bears 
and we did see one, about a mile away, loping 
fast across the motintain. 


lieiore the final ascent to the Yamhar we 
passed up a glacial valley, where Kon Nag, a 
long half-frozen tarn, reflected higher snows. 
Ahead, the animals, tiny in the immensity, 
crawled up the last steady slope, to stand at 
ast on the notched skyline. When I got there 

1 C ^ **** Haramukh, 

16,972 was clear and close across the 
valley; beyond, the 26,660 bulk of Nanga 
Parbat was an unexpectedly soft white on the 
horizon. But below—the rain in Srinagar had 
fallen as snow here, and on that north face it 
5 ^ I was looking down a 2,000- 

foot cliff to a lake covered in ice and surrounded 
^n-ow path, steeply downward 
tilted, was stuck on to the face of this huge 




precipice. It was knee-deep in snow. The 
guide, Ghulama, and I struggled down to the 
first corner. That far was passable for the 
ponies just — if the men manhandled their 
loads down. 

We looked round the corner. Below, it was 
worse. Ghulama said quietly, “Under the snow 
are big boulders, sahib.’’ 1 looked at the sun. 
We’d still be on this precipice by dark. I gave 
Ghulama and the guide a shot of whisky apiece 
from my flask, the third in their lives, they told 
me. for both were Muslims. Then we turned 
back, going down fast to Seikwass, and set up 
camp near some huts deserted by the gujjars, 
hill shepherds who spend their summers up 
there. Ghulama built a huge fire against a 
gujjar’s grave, the wind blew cold, the stars 
blazed and we all, employers and employees, 
huddled round the fire and ate rice and curried 
lamb. 

TWO days later, having walked through an 
errant but minor snowstorm, w’e were back in 
a hotel in Srinagar. We all felt ijeculiarly flat, 
as though suffering from severe jet lag. "I’m 
not surprised,’’ one of my companions said, 
gesturing out at the hurrying muddle of traffic, 
the hooting and roaring and crying of the city. 
“We’re disoriented. Did you notice that the pony 
l)oys had no socks ? At Seikwass they slept on 
the ground by the fire, in their rags and a thin 
blanket — 11,000 feet up below freezing. Our 
food was cooked on v\ood fire. Our light 
was candles. We mo\'e(l and worked by 
the energy of men and animals alone, w'ilhout 
machinery. From the texture of hie at Seikwas.s 
to the texture of life here — lot alone m 
London — is not just a lew miles, it’s 20,000 
years." 

Thinking about nis remark.s, 1 realised that 
what he said was true ol all India. There are 
12th- and KJth-eentury buildings m England, 
but it is a 20th-eentury city outside their walls. 
In India, once you are oil the main street, the 
life of the narrow bazaars has not changed since 
' the days when Mogul sentries jiaced the battle¬ 
ments above. The great llimiu temples stand 
and breathe in an environment still medieval, 
for industrialisation is still a distant, though 
approaching, pall of smoke. And there on the 
Yamhar Pass we hud lived as cavemen. We had 
not escaped from history in these weeks, nor 
looked at it, but lived in it. 

A clerk I had met in an atjem-y slopped me 
outside the Ashoka Hotel in Delhi and exclaim¬ 
ed, “You are John Masters,, isn't it ? ’ He shook 
me delightedly by the hand and cried, “Oh sir. 
please to write more books. You .write so 
superfluously ! It has been lovable meeting 
you!” 

He burbled off, waving and bowing simul¬ 
taneously. Fair enough, I thought, t.iui really, 
all in all, it was a good summ ing up o/ my return 
to Bharat. __ 


THIS DEAL from a on lh« 

d'Azur eamMl Jou* le D»ntu of Le 
Figmro a mantlon in the 'Hand of the Year' 
awarda of the International Bridge Prase 
Association. The notable feature is that 
South made three clever plays in the heart 
suit. 
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West led the Jack of hearts, affording 
South the chance to smother the King. 
South however saw that this would not 
necessarily be the best move If he could 
pick up the trumps without loss he could 
concede a trick to the King of hearts and 
still have at least ten tricks. II, however, he 
was due to lose a trump trick to East, the 
important consideration would be to avoid 
a heart ruff. 

To deceive East. South did not cover 
V J but played low m dummy and won with 
the Ace Now the Queen of wades lost to 
the King, but East, sure that South had no 
more hearts, returned the 10 of diamonds. 

Pressing his advantage, South won in 
hand, drew trumps and led a low heart from 
dummy, winrting with the 10 when East 
ducked 

The usefulness of the heart suit was not 
yet exhausted Reading East's O 10 as a 
singleton, South cashed his two remaining 
trumps and crossed to A, leaving this 
position. 
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The Queen of hearts was led and East, 
after taking two heart tricks, had to give 
dummy the balance. 



BECAUSE the Island of Lundy, in the 
Bristol Channel, has no Crown post office, 
its mail-mostly holiday-makers' picture 
postcards- has to be taken by boat to be 
posted at Instow, on the north Devon coast. 
Since 1929 special stamps. krH>wn officially 
as local carnage labels, have been used to 
defray the coat of the boat service The 
latest isisue is a welLpnnted series of seven 
in a de^n by John Dyke, an artist living on 
Lundy. They show the bird from which the 
Island takes its name: fund is Old Norse for 
‘puffin'. Although not valid for normal 
postage, the labels are popular with col¬ 
lectors and aome of the earlier senes have 
become quite valuable. 
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THE LOVE APPLE 


Last time, we discussed the vitamin-rich pro- 
rties of the avocado pear, and how it could 
utilised as a beauty and health aid. The little 
appreciated tomato, or "love apple”, as it is 
t ailed, is a gem that has not been properly 
exploited in our diet. Not only does tomato 
add a distinct taste to meat gravies, as a salad 
too, it has no parallel. 

We all know how important it is to have 
our daily intake of vitamin C. But orange 
juice is expensive and the common amla (which 
is chockfull of vitamin C) is not palatable 
enough to be eaten every morning! The answer 
to this is the tomato. It is the common man’s 
fruit, has a templing flavour, and can be cook¬ 
ed, baked or steamed in order to add variety to 
meals. The best way to keep its property in¬ 
tact is to eat it raw in salads. Green tomatoes 
are equally good for curries and pickles. 

One word of information, though. It is 
always better to use only plant ripened tomatoes 
as they contain more nutritives. A large 
tomato will give you half your daily require¬ 
ment of vitamin C and a good amount of vita¬ 
min A as well. As a matter of fact, a large 
ripe tomato contains as much vitamin C as an 
orange and several times more vitamin A, 
which is essential for good eyesight. On top 
of this, tomatoes contain minerals and are rich 
in potassium and calcium. And as a doctor very 
validly put it, you should get your vitamins 
from the fruit and vegetable vendors, not from 
the chemist! 

Today, even the price of tomatoes goes up 
very often. The an.swer is to buy them in bulk 
during the peak season and then preserve them 
as juice to be taken every day. Also, the season¬ 
ings will aid variety. Preservation of fruits jn 
India is an ancient art. Ik) you know, for. 
instance, that a little pickle (specially lime or 
12 ginger or amla) has always been recommended 


with a meal as it aids digestion ? In fact, the 
history of the murabha is linked with the Unani 
.system of medicine. 

TOMATO JUICE : 

Use only plant l ifKined fruit for this. Green, 
blemished or over-ripe tomatoes should be 
thrown away. The juice from under-ripe 
tomatoes is tart, while tlie juice from over-ripe 
tomatoes is thin and has an unpleasant smell. 

Cut five kilos of tomatix's into small bits. 
Heat in a stainless steel \ cs.sel and bring it very 
slowly to the boiling point until the tomatoes 
are soft. This way, you can prevent the loss of 
vitamin C. Extract as much juice as possible, 
through a muslin cloth .stretched on top ot 
another vessel. Add 50 gni. sugar and 25 gm. 
salt to the juice and bring it to boil. 

Clean bottles with wa.shing soda and warm 
water, wash under running tap water. Dry. 
The corks should be boiled for 15 minutes in hot 
water before use. Pour hot tomato juice into 
bottles. Cork and seal. 

TOMATO COCKTAIL is another way to pre¬ 
serve this fruit. 

Take one teaspoonful each of jeera, black 
pepper, cardamom, cloves, cinnamon, coriander 
seeds and red chilli powder. Put them together 
in a muslin bag. Extract tomato juice as men¬ 
tioned before. Heat juice in a covered stainless 
steel vessel with the spice bag slowly for 20 
minutes. Add 45 gm. salt and quarter litre 
vinegar and mix well. Bottle in sterilised 
bottles as explained for tomato juice. 

Ripe tomato juice also makes an excellent 
astringent lotion to close pores. After cleaning 
face, apply the juice of a ripe tomato on face 
and neck. Leave for 15 minutes. Wash off with 
warm water, splash on plenty of ice cold water. 
While applying tomato mask, avoid the areas 
around the eyes. 
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‘Good. Perhaps it’s just the stupid British I was experiencing. My head felt as balloonlike 
Press following each other like brainless sheep, as Kohl’s prodigious stomach. By now the 
If w'e can contain it and get Craig discredited, room’s revolution seemed to have steadied at 
we might see an end of the canard in two or about Mach 4 it appeared to my addled senses, 
three days. Meantime, we can also contain our and the giddiness to have stabilised. I managed 
chief mischief-maker in apartment lour until to grope along the smooth steel floor, trying to 
he comes to his senses, eh ?’ Kohl folded his find some handhold, but there was none. I 
arms. ‘We can’t do anything with him, Sigrid. could hardly gatfier one coherent thought after 
Call the guards and have him taken away, another, but some sixth sense drove my rubl^r- 
Perhaps you can use your charms on him later?’ .soled feet flat against the wall. At least I could 
I grinned at hini. ‘Ante up, Kohl. Can I now feel I was pointing towards the centre of 

have her to myself — without you around ?’ the room. Woukl 1 ha\'e the strength and tena- 

He didn’t take that remark in the spirit it city to pu.sh myself towards the centre ? 
had been meant. Seconds later two armed It was like trying to climb Mount Everest 

S.S.D. men stumped in and led me away and though the floor w'as flat and smooth. Still, 
I had a final .sight of Sigrid eyeing me calculat- my toes took a grip on the steel and I felt I was 
ingly. .Apartment four — co.sy name that — making slow, crablike progress towards the 
seemed danker and blacker than before. 1 had hub. Gone, however, was the reassurance of 
been in hardly a minute, sitting leaning on the the periiendicular wall on which to anchor my 
steel door, when I felt a slight motion. 1 could feet. 1 lay for some indeterminate time feel- 
have sworn the room was moving, but dismiss- ing like a fly trapped in the spider’s web, mak- 
ed the idea a.s a u ick of the dark. I groj^d up, ing no discernible progress. Was the room 
found the .small eye grille and clung to it with slowing down ? I tried lying on my back, but 
twe lingers, "^rhe feeling of motion grew strong- the centrifugal force resisted my attempts to 
cr and 1 knew it was no trick of the imagina- beat it; I could hardly turn on to one side. If 
tion. The room was definilciy revolving, faster, only I could get to grips with something tang- 
laster. I didn’t, couldn’t, believe it. There was ible ! But there was nothing, 
no sound e.xcept a slight wdiii ring noise beneath The nau.sea appeared to be wearing off. 1 

me and a faint vibiation as the room gathered found that putting my face on the cold floor 
speed. My tenuous grip on the grille faltered, brought some relief, but the now intense vibra- 
loosened. and 1 hurtled to the cold steel floor, tion juddered my teeth in their sockets and that 
bruising my heatl in the process. It was like remedy couldn’t be administered for long. I 
being strapped on the outer edge of a gramo- felt ahead with shaking fingers that didn’t seem 
phone record, but it w'as the gravitational pull to belong to my hand at all, groping uselessly, 
which kept me spreadeagled in place. 1 was futilely, in the Stygian blackness. Nothing, 
getting more nauseous and light-headed as the The room was only about .'j metres square as 
steel tomb whirled ever faster. I tried the trick I had reckoned when 1 had flashed my lighter 
of turning my head as skaters do in the middle the previous occasion. Fiom the centre of the 
of a rapid pirouette, but it did little good. There wall w'here I had o)'iginated to the middle of 
was only one thing to do; get to the centre of the room could therefore be only 2J metres, 
gravity, if 1 could. Easier .said than done as I With my aims fully .stretched above my head 
got progressixely giddier and lost all sense of 1 was at lea.st 2i metres long. A quarter of a 
direction, if I ever had any in this black hole metre, then, to the hub. 1 could only be centi- 

of hell. metres away. Little by little 1 made some 

The room seemed to whirl faster. I had progress, digging my toes hard into the steel 

now lost all sense of time as well. There was floor, pressing forwards, stretching and waving 
no knowing how long I had been revolving. I both hands in the faint hope of finding some* 
retched convulsively time after time, but no- thing to grip. 

14 thing came up to relieve the dreadful cramp After what seemed hours — they were 




probably only minutes — I felt a slight bump 
in the flooring g little beyond my head. This 
must be the hub where the shaft which turned 
this devilish contraption ended. Presumably 
there was some sort of U-joint beneath. At 
last there was something to grip! It was no 
higher than a tennis ball, but it was there, it 
was tangible. I got both hands clasped on the 
hump and heaved. What I would do when I 
got there, I hadn’t a clue. I reckoned if I sat on 
this hub I would be turning at a much slower 
speed, get less dizzy and therefore thwart what¬ 
ever purjmse Kohl and Blank had in their tiny, 
Communist-bloated minds. Presumably they 
were trying some sort of disorientation tech¬ 
nique, different from the usual, which entailed 
blotting out all sight, sound, time and direction 
from the victim’.s senses for a particular period 
until he was amenable to complete control. 

Well, it wasn’t going to woik. Not with 
me. Not with thi.<? half-baked revolving struc¬ 
ture. Once I had got a grip on the hub there 
W'as comparatively little difficulty manoeuvring 
myself into a sitting po.sturp with the hub cen¬ 
trally beneath me. Certainly I was revolving 
much more slowly now, sitting Buddha-like on 
a rounded hump. An additional benefit was 
that the hub revolved loosely, hardly gripping 
the seat of my pants yet threatening to rub 
them threadbare. If l’lifted my feet from the 
floor, the spin became even more negligible, but 
that acrobatic feat couldn’t lie kept up for long. 

I managed to get my lighter out and light 
it long enough to see the time. It was half-past 
three. I had been in thi.s spinning hellhole for 
three hours. Surely they couldn’t exjiect me to 
take it for much more ? The giddiness had al¬ 
most worn off now and the stomach cramps 
had disappeared. I lelt almost normal, l-’rom 
time to time I flicked the lighter into life to 
keep up my newly found orientation. The 
room was not revolving as fast as 1 had 
imagined. Or was it now slowing down ? Sud¬ 
denly, the low whirr of the motor beneath me 
ceased, the room slowly came to a halt, carry¬ 
ing on only under its own, freewheel momen¬ 
tum, for one revolution. 1 choked back the bile 
erupting from my tortured guts, look several 
deep breaths, and waited uneasily for tlie next 
stage. For three or four minutes iiuthiiig hap¬ 
pened. Then came the clang ol the bolts from 
outside. No doubt Kohl and Blank to gloat. 
Better to give them their money's worth. If 
they found me sitting chirpily — well, almost 
— the treatment might start again. Quickly, 

I propelled myself to the door and arranged 
myself artistically spreadeaglcd, face down. 1 
had no sooner settled than the door was roughly 
pushed open, hitting ray ankle painfully. I 
held back a groan. The light of a powerful 
torch hit my clo%d eyelids. 

'Ohnmachtig — unconscious,’ grunted a 
male voice. It was neither Blank nor Kohl. 
Probably one of the guards. ‘Tsk, tsk. Wie 
schade — what a shame.’ It was the sultry 
Sigrid now, callously cheerful. ‘Throw a bucket 


of icy water over his head.' I felt her kneel 
by my side. A soft thumb prised open an 
eyelid and I had to be careful to offer no resist¬ 
ance. A deep green pair of eyes peered at my 
own ice-green iris. She let go, felt my pulse, 
slapped me smartly on both cheeks. I felt the 
rustle of a hard, nyloned knee brush against my 
shoulder as she stood up again. 

'Nothing much wrong with him physically. 
Just sponge him with cold water until he re¬ 
covers consciousness and bring him straight up 
to the interrogation room.’ 1 heard the swish of 
her mini as .she departed upstairs. A few 
seconds later came the clank of an iron bucket 
and 1 len.sed against the feel of an ice-cold 
sponge. Peculiarly, the guard was very gentle. 
The cold sponge and his ministrations — he 
loosened my collar — worked wonder.s, but 1 
was careful not to recover con.sciousness too 
fast. I eventually opened one eye, then the 
other, groaned and turned over on lo one side. 
The guard, a fresh-faced youngster in green 
uniform and jackboots, lifted my head gently 
and manoeuvred me into a sitting position. 
'Reeling better ?’ he asked. 

•Where am J ?’ 

He smiled. 'Apartment four ’ 

I had deliberately .spoken in Kiiglush, but 
he had replied m German. Komm', he said. 
He and his companion got each of my arm."' 
acro.ss their shoulders and I wa.s half dragged 


My 
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up the narrow stairs to the wide corridor above 
and into the room where Kohl and Blank had 
interrogated me previously. Through half- 
closed eyes I could see the shapely form of the 
bronze-haired she-devil standing by the wooden 
table, apparently languid like a fashion model, 
but tense. In one hand she held the long 
ebony ruler Kohl had used to splinter the table 
and was tapping it loosely into the other pale 
palm. ‘Can he stand ?’ she asked sharply. 

The guards loosened their hold and I 
slumped deliberately, buckling slightly at the 
knees. Whether or not this deceived her I 
couldn’t tell, but I straightened up slowly, hop¬ 
ing the faint glaze in my eyes looked authentic. 

‘He’ll be all right,’ she rapped sharply. 
‘You can go now. I don’t want to be disturbed. 
Not on any pretext, do you understand ? She 
smacked the ebony ruler imperiously into her 
palm. The men clicked their heels, made a 
smart about turn and I heard their jackboots 
hoofing it down the corridor towards reception. 
The girl eyed me speculatively for a moment, 
brushed jjast, and I heard the click of the key 
in the door. More slowly, she came back and 

stood facing me, her arms at her sides, stand¬ 
ing so close I could feel the heaving of her 
splendid breasts against my chest. She was 
about my height, a veritable Brunnhilde. Her 
face was full, her complexion creamy. Around 
her high cheek bones some freckles flowered, 
showing lightly under her tan. Her green eyes 
glowered. ‘Well, Herr Robert Craig, how are 
you feeling ?’ 

‘Much better for seeing you.’ I was trying 
to be lightly filippant, but my voice came out in 
a harsh croak and the touch at attempted 
humour fell flat. 

She pushed me, none too gently, into a 
chair at ray back. ‘Then perhaps you are ready 
to answer a few questions?' 

I nodded. ‘If you promise to keep me out 
of your magic box downstairs.' 

'That will depend on the answers I get.* 
She had lowered her voice into a soft, sexy 
drawl. ‘Who, w'hen and where ? Just those and 
I promise you will not go downstairs again.’ 

‘Are you going to let me free ?’ 

She walked back to the desk, sat down, 
still waving her rule. ‘Now, who ?’ 

I leaned forward, hands on her table. ‘You 
have not replied to my question.' 

She bit her lower lip, showing me even 
white teeth. Her eyes glinted dangerously. 
'Who gave you that false information about the 
talks ?’ Her melodious voice lapsed into a harsh¬ 
ness which in anyone else as beautiful would 
have been completely alien. 

‘Reinhardt Gehlen.’ 

Her eyes clouded over, her brows furrow¬ 
ed. She seemerl quite m.vsiified. 

‘You know, the old B.N.D. chief. He. . 

Before I could move she had half risen in 
her seat and had slammed the heavy ruler 
16 down on my left forearm with Herculean 


ferocity. Through tear-filled eyes I saw her 
mouth had set in a tight, thin line. Her green 
eyes flashed with fury and her cheeks suffused 
into a deep red beneath her tan. ‘So,’ she hissed. 
‘You’re at that game again. It'll be the last 
time. Remember that, Herr Craig.’ 

As my eyes cleared and the pain in my arm 
subsided, I managed a faint smile at her. 
‘Proper little Use Koch, aren’t you, darling. 
You’re not that concentration camp whore's 
little daughter are you, by any chance ?’ 

She seemed to remember tjje maxim that 
interrogators do not lose their temper under 
any circumstances. With slightly trembling 
fingers she laid the ruler down on the table and 
placed her hands on her lap. Her breast heav¬ 
ed beneath her uniform jacket and the snow 
white shirt. She took a few' moments to re¬ 
adjust herself, flicking through the few sheets 
of what I presumed were my earlier interroga¬ 
tion reports. Slow'Iy, she lifted that gorgeous 
bronze-haired head of hers and .stared at me 
coldly. Slowly and deliberately she lifted the 
handset of the telephone on hei' right and dialled 
a three-figure numter. ‘Herr Kohl ?’ It may lake 
a little longer than we thought — ’ 

I heard a high-pitched giggle at the other 
end. ‘Sigrid, we have the utmost faith in you. 
Only don’t take all night.’ The receiver craved 
back at Kohl’s end of the line. Sigrid replaced 
hers slowly. Little avenues of anxiety crinkled 
across her broad forehead. She rose and came 
round the table to stand, her knees pressing 
against mine, her hands limply at the sides. 
Her eyes softened. Surely she wasn’t going to 
try that hoaiy old seduction technique ? 

'Shall we be more reasonable ?’ she mur¬ 
mured. ‘It will be for your own good.’ She 
placed a long-fingered hand placatingly on my 
shoulder. Her face was barely above mine a.s 
she stooped and that fine bronze hair waved 
tantalisingly across my no.se. ‘Shall we ?’ she 
asked again. 

I grasped two great bundles of hair on 
either side of her head and pulled her down 
brutally towards me. Before she could utter a 
sound I had her soft red mouth pressed fiercely 
on mine, keeping it in place cruelly with the 
enormous tug on her locks. She struggled in¬ 
effectually, gurgling agonisingly, as 1 crossed 
my wrists beneath her soft rounded chin and 
brought those long strands across to the baejk 
of her neck. She tried to kick back against the 
table, but the thrust of those long, shapely 
limbs served only to send her crashing into me. 
The chair overbalanced, tantalisingly slowly, it 
.seemed to me, as her arms flailed, trying to hit 
me across the head. As she lay kicking, strug¬ 
gling, on top of me, I changed hands on the two 
thick strands of hair at the back of her head 
and tugged harder and harder, silencing her 
effectively. For a few seconds her struggles 
gained in intensity. I pulled harder. Her little 
kicks against the floor weakened, ceased alto¬ 
gether. Her mouth was still bruisingly crushed 
against mine and I could taste sticky '•warm 
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Shihi Biryani 
Yakhni Pulao 
Corn Curd Curry 
Col Amlaa nu Shak 
Carrot Soup 
Vagatabla Soup 
Mulligatawny Soup 
Palak Soup 
Rica with Spies 
Tomato Soup 
Mutton Soup 
Fiih and Choete 
Pizza 

Chickan Noodle 
Soup 

Scotch Broth 
Sweat Corn and 
Chicken Soup 
Anokhi Biryani 
Curd Rice 
Masala Bhat 
Masala Khichdi 
Trirangi Bhat 
Vagatabla Biryaiii 
Vermicelli Pulao 
Chicken Biryani 
Chinasa Fried Rica 
Dhan Saak 
Moti Pulao 
Aloo Dam 

Bhaia-Maslar Tarkari 
Batatyachi Bhaji 
Bhindani Kadhi 
Matter Paneer Tari 
Sabzi 


Milk and Almond 
Pudding 
Plum Mousse 
Alaska Omelette 
Egg Akuri 
Palak Paneer 
PanchPhorbner 
Tarkari 

Paneer Khubani 
Posto Charchari 
Sookhi Dal 
Tomatochen Sar 
Vegetable Mauli 
Vegetable Pie 
Wangyachen Bharit 
Egg Curry with 
Coconut Milk 
Oeuf Au Gratin 
Scotch Eggs 
Stuffed Omalctta 
Sun 'n' Snow 
Swedish Omotatta 
Chicken Chow Mein 
Chicken-do-Piaza 
Ciihanchra 
Oahi Maach 
Mughali Paratha 
Poorii 
Roghni Roti 
Lima Rasam 
Hyderabadi Egg 
Pudding 

Baked Fish with 
Tomatoes 
uheesa Straws 


Chickan Nizami 
Chinese Chickan 
with Walnuts 
Alpine Soup 
Chicken Celery 
Chowdor 

Fish Coconut Curry 
Fish Dam Pokhto 
Fish Georgette 
Fish Pie 

Fish with Masala in 
Banana Leaves 
Lau Chingri 
Baked Keema 
Bhap Chop 
Bhuni Kaieji 
Dahi Chop 
Bassenfeffer 
Kashmiri Rogan 
Josh 

Mutton Palak 
Pork Sorpotel 
Pork Vindaloo 
Roast Mutton with 
Potato Straws 
Shahi Korma 
Sherwood Chops 
Aloo Ka Paratha 
Beetroot Khasta 
Pooris 
Besan Pura 
Bhatura 
Chanki 

Dhakai Parota 
Farsi Poari 


Fried Chicken 
Mughlai Chicken 
Pantua 
Tomato Barfi 
Apple and Chocolate 
Crunch 
Jal Zeera 
CabbageOal 
Koshifflbir 
Onion and Tomato 
Raita 

Sweet and Sour 
Onion Salad 
Takachi Kadhi 
Vallarikai Pachadi 
Chicken Salad 
Fruit and Nut Salad 
Russian Salad 
Springtime Salad 
Waldorf Salad 
Apple Sauce 
Chilli Sauce 
Mayonnaise Sauce 
Tomato Puree 
Tomato Sauce 
White Sauce 
Aloo ka Zarda 
Balushahi 
Bombay Ha)we 
Carrot Halwa 
Ganjas 

Ice Cream Barfi 
Jaiebi 

Maetha Pana 
Moong Da) Halwa 


Morg Muasalam 
Roast Duck with 
Apple Sauce 
Fruit Buns 
Pinaappla Cake 
Lemon Souffle 
Malida 

Murungai Kai Curry 
Mussalam Phool 
Gobhi 

Besan Samosa 

Oosa 

Khandvi 

Koraishutir Kochuri 

Muthia 

Nimki 

Palak Pakoda 
Pohe 

Potato Wafers 
Sago-nut Vada 
Upma 

Vegetable Seekh 
Warqui Samosa 
Boti Kabab 
Cheese Toast 
Hamburger 
Irani Samosa 
Kabuli Kabab 
Meat Patty (Fried) 
Pork Balls 
Prawn and Ham 
Fritters 
Shami Kabab 
Mysore Pak 
Chhoie 


Stuffed Chicken 
Tandoori Chicken 
Chocolate Fudge 
Choco Marbles 
Milk Toffee 
Turkish Delight 
No. II 

Beetroot Toffee 
Cathewnut Chikki 
Bombil Chutney 
Coconut Chutney 
Dry Chutney 
Green Chutney 
Sweet Tomato 
Chutney 
Curry Powder 
Garam Masala 
Kala Masala 
Kashmiri Garam 
Masala 

Rasam Powder 
Banana Milk Shake 
Mintade 

Mixed Fruit Punch 
Orange Sherbat 
Pine-nut Delight 
Rose Cream 
Fatooda 

Metheeni Bhaieem 
Bhakbri 
Ginger Snaps 
Kharo Biscuits 
Nenkhatai 
Walnut Macaroons 
Eggless Cake 



The New Dalda Cook Book 
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blood, mine and hers, where our teeth had bitten 
on the inner lips. The heaving of her chest 
ceased; she lay limp in my arms. Still I kept 
the pressure on her neck. Above me, out of 
focus, that beautiful, freckled face was slowly 
turning a deep red, then purple hue. The green 
eyes, stark lei ror engraved on them, protruded 
a little from their sockets, the long eyelashes, 
rigid with fright, clo.sed slowly as the eyeballs 
subsided back into their rightful place. 

I rolled her off me, panting stertorously 
with exertion, and got to my knees. She lay 
sprawling untidily, her long legs wide apart, 
one shoe off, her miniskirt rumpled. Her long 
hair, pres.sed tautly against her cheeks and 
around her neck made her appear to be wear¬ 
ing a bronze Balaclava helmet. I loosened it, 
put my head to her breast. She w'as breathing 
shallowly in short sharp gasps, quite uncon- 
.scious. All to the good. She’d stay that way 
quite a while, I reckoned, so 1 sat back on my 
haunches, pondering what to do next. Presum¬ 
ably 1 would be safe in here for an hour or 
more since Sigrid had told Kohl her task would 
take a little longer than she had thought.. The 
dooi- was locked but the big snag was that 
Kohl might take it into his thick head to come 
along and see how things were going. He might 
even telephone. Should I cut the wire ? 1 de¬ 
cided against. If no one answered, it coukl 
mean she had delivered me back to apartment 
four and gone about her other duties. At least 
the bell would ring. The problem now was 
what to do with Sigrid and how to get out of 
here before she recovered consciousness. 1 
looked at that splendid Amazon speculatively 
and with no remor.se. Her breathing was 
easier, the flush had departed from her tanned 
cheeks. It was safe to gag her. I stuffed my 
handkerchief, none too clean and covered with 
tobacco ash, into her mouth, and bound another 
over it. That should keep her quiet if she re¬ 
covered more quickly than I had reckoned. 

Cumber.somely, I lifted her by the should¬ 
ers and dragged the heavy and limp form away 
from the w'indow, whose heavy curtains were 
only three-quarters drawn, and out of the direct 
line of the iloor. To the right of the room were 
built-in cupboaids with sliding doors. The 
centre one was empty. She would fit well in 
there, though perhaps a bit cramped. I strip¬ 
ped her down to her bra and panties, both 
virginally white and without frills, took off my 
own clothes, slipped on her flesh-coloured 
tights, shirt — thank God for her ample bosom 
for it fitted me snugly. The neck was ^ 
tight, though, but her miniskirt proved a little 
loose round the hips and too tight around the 
waist. Never mind, it would have to do. ine 
gap in the neck I covered with a large knot m 
her black necktie. Her uniform jacket was the 
next item. Buttoned up, it constricted my 
breathing somewhat, but I had to bear it Her 
black court shoes were almost im^wssible to g- 
into without superhuman effort: her 
18 quite small for her size, beautifully formed and 


high in the instep. They were at least two 
sizes smaller than mine. However, I forced my 
feet in and teetered dangerously and painfully 
round the room to get both feel and balance. 
So far, so good. There was no hope, however, 
of escaping from the room in this getup. My 
short hair would give me away even though I 
had her cap to wear. Hair! That was Ae 
answer. I searched the desk drawer for scissors, 
found a long, sharp pair, and began the dis¬ 
tasteful, if not horrific, task of snipping those 
delightful locks off as close to the scalp as 
possible and as near the centre where her part¬ 
ing was so that I could get the greatest ma.ss 
of hair. First the left in one great swathe 
grasped in one hand, then the right. 1 bound 
each in sellotape in a band wide enough to fit 
over the top of my head, then the two together 
so that they hung as naturally as possible, 
covering my own hair entirely and dropping 
down almost to the shoulders. The result, seen 
in the long mirror at the back of one of the 
cupboards, was eminently sati.sfactory. With 
the cap on, the effect was credible. 

There wa.s little need for make-up since 
the tresses would partially hide my face. I 
used her light lipstick to give the final touches. 
If I had been in the mood for laughter there 
would have been plenty of humour at the rather 
thickset harpy which was reflected back at me, 
but my nerves were straitKxi to the utmost. 
.Sigrid gave a tiny moan in her throat which 
made me jump, but .she was still blissfully un- 
f!onscious. What she would say when -she dis¬ 
covered her superb tresses had" been sacrificed 
at the altar of the D.D.R. 1 shuddered to 
think. Still, in these days of ready-made wigs, 
she wouldn’t have to suffer very long while hei- 
natural asset grew again. I rolled her to one 
side, pulled her panties off completely, ripped 
and tied them tightly round her ankles. Her 
bra made a reasonable cord for her wrists, 
which I tied behind her. A quick but gentle 
heave and she was hunched up nicely in the 
cupboard. 

Her large black handbag contained one 
near guarantee of escape, at least from here. A 
Walther .38 automatic, fully loaded. 1 stuffed 
it into the outer pocket of the jacket, .safety 
catch off. My own papers I put into the bag. 

I peeped cautiously through the gap in the 
curtains into the ground beyond. Dim lights 
showed only from the pseudo antique Jardp 
standards which had been installed at either 
end of the stone balustrade and the spruce trees 
gleamed damply in the autumn night. At the 
bottom of the steps a black Mercedes waited. 
Presumably it had a chauffeur at the wheel 
ready for Kohl or Blank or Sigrid or all three. 

to be continued 



CROSSWORD 

No. 130: *PfllNfER*S DEVILRY’ 

ACROSS 

1 Seeing red light you veto serge ahead (8) 

TTommy’s persistence, worry to defeat (4) 

10 Bolshy cricketers? First match'll teach 'em 
discipline (10) 

11 Nanrry wraps baby up if it's a Billy (4) 

12Those who live by the Goa swell (6) 

14 From a guru you get mantra from Aries (7) 

16 Nothing sounds better than hymnings in the bath (5) 

17 A lover of fives, enjoyment from games (5) 

16 If you want to get sloes out of your diet (9) 

19 Most of us getting tin oozing (9) 

21 Bank robber's afraid to spend stolen money, hot (5) 

23 Bowlers lookin' galling I've hit (5) 

26 Corrida in Cork? You'd have to teach a mate* (7) 

*27 Pasturage (6) 

26Witl cats look, ratting? Unlikely (4) 

29Dead king they boot, hat, all could pay tribute (10) 

30 Confused? A terror, failing history exam (4) 

31 Strawberries from his pug a red and then ate (8) 

DOWN 

1 Baltadmongers' inventory to suit their needs (4) 

2Such as Pepys. shunning urge to Di s. tries record- 
fact (10) 

31 can only read a Greek English (6) 

4When you say'Bode run away (5) 

5 Orderly Noah took on board a rabbit, then aft (9) 

6 Anyone banting'^ Get string fast (5) 

7 An example of home industry-look, wife, smocks (7) 

6 Bards take great pleasure in sm-gms* (4) 

9 Commuters who face rising fat. and against 
inflation (8) 

13Canes Sam, able to beat rest in league ( 10) 

151s this month us'> It mi/sfwin flower competition (9) 

16To fit our r>e6ds, for example, rod and tine (8) 

16 Seductress in flimsy, minx citing poses (7) 

20 As a tyrant you'll find, my dear don, my subjects (6) 

22 Am I risking a swell tan in eastern climes? (5) 

23 Lea's refreshing for an afternoon drink (5) 

24 For guests tea-table musi be laid (4) 

26There's a wanton missing in public (4) 
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AZEO No. 128: Solution and notes 
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ACROSS 

iaialas(rev),12,EP in 
anag ,13. abasje), IS. cafe 
(rev) in anag . 2tX not ice. 
28, i.e hilly in anag . 30. ct 
Azed slip and cup 32. vent 
ils (Fr ). 34, green-^hank 

DOWN 

2, dat ana (negro stngeri, 

3, blee<d)Stit: 

5, charabancs, S, O for i to 
libation, 14. anag ^ tar 
AB, 17. Tennyson. Maud' 

Pt I, XXII, vti, IS. anag & lit 
21,clem-(L)ent' 25,1 m 
anag . clothes-horse 


byHARRY 

Wll COO GOLOMBEK 

Position No. 13 



Continuation of Position No. 11 

This was the finish of a game played in 
Cottbus 'ast year between Cherek and 
Zimmerman (the latter being a gentleman 
whom i nad the pleasure ot playing and 
beating n an Olympiad before the Second 
World War). r4rK1,1q2bppp.p3pkt2. 
1p2BlP1. 8. P1Kl2b2. BPP1QP1P; 
2KR2R1 

White won by 1. PxKt. BxQ. Z RxPch, 
K-R1, 3. PxB, Q-Kt3. 4. RxbPdisch 
(he could also win by 4 . R-KtSdb.ch. 
K X R 5. R-Ktl ch. B-Kt5; S. R x B mate. 
4. K- K!1; 5. R- Kt7 Ch. resigns. 


Gstling the Idas 

FirsHy. a welcome to a new aenes published 
by Colttna on how to play. Number one. 
Now to play the Opening In choae. by 


David N. L. Levy and Raymond D Keene 
(£2-25), after a general introduction, deals 
with all the mam openings and defences 
No attempt is made at being exhaustive but 
instead a selection of the best lines is given 
with an explanation as to the ideas behind 
the moves I am convinced that such a 
proceduie does the average player much 
more good than those long string of vari¬ 
ations cut out from tournament bulieiins 
that are so fashionable nowadays For one 
thing, it is a bad custom to use other 
people’s ideas blindly and without critical 
appraisal 

The other book in this senes is on the 
middle-game' How to play the Middia 
Gama In cheat, by John E Littlewood 
(£2-25). Hera the aim. to quote the tore' 
word, has bean to stimulate, not indoc- 
Innate, the reader. His plan has been to 
divide the subject into two mam groups, 
the one dealing with tactics and the other 
with strategy It is a difficult obiact ve but 
Littlewood tackles tt in a sensible w.vy and 
has chosen some excellent examplet from 
master chess to illustrate hts themes. 
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in our 
fbshion 


exotica is a woman, and a 
beautiful woman at that, 
maria elena ojeda! name 
that implies days of 
romance, princes, villas. 

flamenco_yes—she's 

half Spanish and half 
filippino, a recent beauyy 
queen, maria dances her 
way through countries 
showing off her grace and 
litheness; fashions, too, 
form the forefront in her 
life* for her its fashions and 
folk dancing, her spare time 
sees her busy with books of 
heavy subjects, very fond of 
travelling, too; has come to 
India often because of this, 
‘'but I still don’t know what 
it is about India that is 
so mysterious to me", she 
muses, about settling in 
india. she's not very sure, 
“the men here are very 
charming and gentle, but I 
haven't yet known an Indian 
man truly well." the clothes 
were designed by an 
internationally famous 
designer — mr. aureo alenzo 
who won an award at the 
world's fashion fair in ilaly. 
maria participated in the 
fiesta filipina that was held 
at the taj international in 
bombay. 

1. pale blue denim suit 
has a loose fitting top. the 
sleeves begin at a low point 
and are cut straight, the 
collar and lower pockets are 
studded with silver buttons, 
the top pockets are just 
flaps. 

2. a simple tie-up on a 
smashing jersey top. neat 
colourful embroidery 
continues at the back, to 
be worn with a jacket. 

3. halters are halters, but 
a cross-over one? this 
halter dress is exquisitely 
designed, the front crosses 
over to be tied at the back, 
the fabric is a synthetic one 
with a fabulous fall, note 
the beautiful embroidery on 
a hand painted design. 

pix: anil modi, 
words: talita uttamsingh. 








A pleasant surprise sprung 
on folks in the first week of 
June — Jeetendra became 
the father of a baby girl. 
Yes, a girl again in the star- 
maternity line-up. Funny, 
how when it began. Shobha, 
Jeetu’s wife said she was to 
be way after Dimple, who 
isn’t to deliver till the end of 
July ! What went wrong — 
the dates ? Anyway, stars are 
always giving trouble with 
their dates to folks around — 
why should Jeetu’s baby be 
an exception ? 

The splash-publicity descend¬ 
ing upon mags from the 
Vinod Mehra camp seems to 
show that he. now with no 
Rekha. and only occasionally 
a Moushumi Chatterji, to 
boost up his news-value, is 
quite hard up on the popu¬ 
larity front. Not that he was 
ever popular. All over town, 
he is giving (thrusting?) 
interviews to say that he and 
Moushumi are not having an 
affair : or that Rekha and he 
had something going, which 
is the Past now ; or that he is 
being dragged uselessly into 
gossip; or some such silly 
thing like that, which makes 
him even less interesting 
than he is normally. Ah yes, 
there is his mother who is 
said to dominate his life to 
.suffocation, which makes up 
the rest of news on him. Th^ 
his films have slipped into B 
grade things, or that his ac^ 
ing worth has not yet proved 
itself has somehow remain^ 
in the background. But ^th 
his ex’s, Zaheeda and Rekha. 
nurse a sore soft corner for 
him still. What’s his secret 
with women ? 


A naughty young thing 
bounced into Rajesh’s make¬ 
up room and kept talking in 
riddles — puzzling not only 
all around, but Rajesh him¬ 
self too. The guessing game 
was supposed to be, who is 
Raiesh’s latest flame! The 
girl claimed to have hit upon 
evidence as to who it was 
and threw in pieces like jig¬ 
saw puzzles at him. Things 
like something that happened 
in Kashmir or what someone 
22 saw in some studio, etc. it 


khaas bcKA 



got on his nerves so much, 
that he got up, grabbed the 
girl by her arm and took her 
outside, to ask her who the 
mystery-girl was supposed to 
be ! While the group assem¬ 
bled in his room sat and 
speculated who it could be. 
And yes, the young thing 
who came in, was the wife 
of his good friend, so it 
wasn’t her! She and R^esh 
diare a bhairbehen ri^ta, 
so she could not be it! While 
the betting went on, God 


knows what went on outside 
— but Rajesh came back 
.smiling and said, that the 
girl was too good in sniffing 
out scandal! 

Talking about Rajesh, 
the younger, new Rajesh 
Lehr from the Institute 
(Shabana, Zarina, Rita 
Bhaduri’s batch) who got 
in the news as soon as the 
batch came into Bombay 
fresh, for resembling Chintu 
Kapoor (if you ask me, he 
looks like Chintu out-of¬ 
focus) had nursed a crush 
on Anju Mahendroo. (Just 
because his name was 
Rajesh ?) And Anju said 
at the time, haven’t I had 
enough of one Rajesh to last 
one life-time ? Well the 
young man is persistently 
plodding after the poor girl, 
who is pretty sick of his 
silent, long hours of staring 
at her when he drops over 
to her place! This pastime 
has carried on for toe two 
years that he has now 
known Anju, — I was sur¬ 
prised to find that he has 
neither gained ground, with 
her, nor has been able 
to shake her off like dead 
.skin! The only thing he 
does is moon over her to his 
other friends and say that 
he loves her! Anju couldn’t 
care less ! Not when she has 
better choice in Romesh 
Sharma and Mahesh Bhatt! 

What’s that one hears about 
toe Chintu-Neetu pair? Oh 
no, they are not through 
with each other — it’s only 
their producers who are 
having second thoughts 
about casting them together. 
None of the three films 
which have been so far re¬ 
leased have done very well 
or even moderately well. 
So it seems the two stars 
have mutually decided not 
to work together for some 
time. Funny how couples 
like this begin their affairs 
around the success of one 
film and with subsequent 
flops, decide to cut down 
their films together! That’s 
what happened to Dev- 
Zeenat, didn’t it ? 


Jaya Kaushalya’s flat was in a mess. Cock¬ 
roaches were runnitag all over the place. “You 
must excuse me for the mess. We’re deter¬ 
mined to get rid of the cockroaches. Calling the 
pesticide people didn't work,” said Jaya. 

That was the first time 1 was meeting Jaya. 
When I set my eyes on her, I couldn’t believe 
that this was a film star. Very short, very 
curly hair and a personality that just passes 
muster. In other words, the kind of girl who 
doesn’t rate a second look. What the hell was 
she doing in a world which is supposed to be 
for Apsaras only ? 

I guess I’m not the only person who felt 
this way, looking at her. When she did her 
first film in Bombay (Ramdayal’s ‘Prabhat’) 
director Sikhander Khanna took one look at her 
and quickly looked away wondering from where 
Ramdayal had picked up this girl. “But after 
the movie was completed, Sikhander Khanna 
came and thanked me for my cooperation. You 
see, I’m not one bit camera conscious — I’ve 
been facing the camera as a child artiste in the 
South. I’m not a ‘re-take’ artiste unlike some 
of the heroines I see here in Bombay. 1 never 
need more than one ‘take’ for my scenes. 

“Actually when I was first introduced to 
the unit people (including Zaheeda), they didn’t 
seem very impressed. jNot because I'm from 
the South but because they must’ve w'ondered 
how such a .short girl could’ve joined their line. 
But once you show that you have talent, every¬ 
body is nice. After a w^hile, all of us got used 
to each other so well that even if I didn’t have 


shooting, they’d call me to the sets simply to sit 
and chat with them. 

“I started feeling very nice when Shyama 
(character actress) took the trouble to help me 
in some .scenes. In (he beginning she used to 
make her suggestions to the director and ask 
him to tell me ! She wouldn't talk to me direct¬ 
ly. So once she started advising me directly, 
I felt good to be working with her.” 

How was it working with other heroines 
like Zaheeda and Asha ^chdev ? 

“I’m only on ’hello, hello’ terms with 
everyone. I’m not over friendly to spend ali my 
time with them. So they were okay. Zaheeda 
sometimes used to get on my nerves. There w'as 
this shot where I had two long dialogues 
followed by one of her lengthy lines. J kept 
delivering my long, long dialogues and the 
moment it came to her, the shot was ‘cut’. It 
was very irritating. She needed 15-16 ‘re¬ 
takes’ for that shot! But a.s a person, I had no 
problems with Zaheeda. She’s very pleasarit. 

“The day I was introduced to Asha Sachdev 
(‘Do Number Ke Ameer’) I said ‘namaste and 
she turned around and asked me why 1 was so 
old fashioned. She’s unpredicteble. One day 
she hugs you with affection. The next day if 
you greet her she barely manages to say hello. 
So 1 didn’t bother to talk to her at aW- 

“I find Asha Sachdev very selfish and un¬ 
cooperative. As soon as she saw my ^airst^es, 
she wanted my hairdresser. And weve been 


What is 
she doing 
in a world of 
Apsaras ? 


sharing the .same hairdresser ever .since, For 
my film “Mi.sa”, I have one simple hairstyle 
throughout. So I always ask my hairdresser 
to do my hair and go for the rest of the day to 
Asha. But she is never like that. She’s alway.s 
demanding things, and wants the hairdresser for 
long periods. That way I find Yogeeta Bali a 
very nice lady. I’m doing ‘Mandir Masjid’ with 
Nutan, Yogeeta and Rajesh Lehr.” 

You seem to be going in for small films. 
What’s the matter ? 

“I don’t keep a secretary. I don’t have 
anyone to push me forward. In the beginning, 

I was so busy in the South that I couldn’t pay 
much attention to what was going on in 
Bombay. The people in the South felt that I 
wouldn’t be intere.sted in continuing there 
liecause I’d got a break in Bombay. I lost 
•several good offers in the South because of that. 
But I’l'e made uji my mind now. I’ve just 
fini.«hed all my a.s.signments in the South (two 
oppfisite Shivaji Ganesan). I’m going to stick 
it out here in Bombay. Big films or .small, I’m 
happy that I'm at lea.st working here.” You 
.said there’s nobody to jju.sh you here... .What 
happened to Ramdayal, the man who gave vou 
a break (‘I’rabhat’)? 

“.Vctually I’m now hearing a lot of .stories 
about him. My make-ini jreople are from his 
uml. He used to be a very nice man. But 
from what 1 hear about him now, I feel he has 
changed a lot.” 

About her career, Jaya .says flail}', ‘I don’t 
blame the producers for not coming to me. I 
met Atma Ram recently. He has told me that 
1 definitely have a role in his next film. I don’t 
go around to producens’ nffiee.s. But the other 
day I was introduced to Yash Chopra and 
Bamanand Sagar. They were nice to me but it 
doesn’t mean they’re going to give me any 
a.s.signment. I know they'll come to me once I 
liav(‘ a hit. And my last film ‘Do Number Ke 
.Vmeer’ unfortunately didn't do well. Actually 
the film wasn’t like this when 1 heard it. I 
was offered a choice when I signed the film. I 
wanted to do the simple, sympathetic character 
of the sister and not the one Asha Sachdev did, 
Iiecause hers was a mod sort of girl w ho drinks 
and smokes and I didn’t want to do it. But 
somehow the film was made in such a way that 
no one quite knew what w'as happening on the 
screen!” 
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ARIES (March 20 — AfirH 20) This 
seems to be ill-suited for travelling. In ser- 
WuOOF vice, for negligence of duties an enquiry 
may be instituted. Businessmen, you may 
not find the week in^iring. Professionals, humiliation indi¬ 
cated. Girls and ladies, health of your family members may 
not run well. Bachelors, dealings with opposite sex should 
be avoided. 

TAURUS (April 21 — May 20) Good results 
will be brought about by planetary influences. 
Financial crisis will be over. Gains may be 
expected in speculative deals. Increased 
income indicated after Thursday. But anxiety (or near and 
dear ones may keep your mind occupied. Ladies and girls, 
romance will make you happy. 

GEMINI (May 21 — June 20) in spite of up¬ 
heavals in your home and office you will 
weather the storm and turn the situation in 
your favour. Professionally you will remain 
busy throughout the week tor sorting out your problems. 
Businessmen, unwelcome changes indicated. If you are in 
service, change of place may have to be experienced. Ladies 
and girls, avoid traveiling by air. 

CANCER (June 21 — July 21) Keep your 
temper under control. Many upsetting 
things may happen this week. Your progress 
in work may be stalled due to unforeseen 
in your profession and business your asso- 
against you. Industrialists, much is not 
expected by way of entertainment. Ladies and girls, prob¬ 
lems at home may cause you trouble. 

LEO (July 22 — August 21) You may 
expect to be free from hostile activities 
against you. Financial position is likely to 
improve Businessmen, help from different 
sources can be expected industrialists, your routine travel 
may be delayed. In service, your colleagues may create 
trouble and authorities may look down upon you. Girls, 
titends will prove helpful. 

a VIRGO (August 22 — September 22) You 

may make considerable progress now. 
Businessmen, despite obstacles and certain 
other difficulties you will go ahead. Execu¬ 
tives, you are starred for travels Professionals, you may 
have 10 incur extra expenditure lor your associates Ladies, 
quarrel with your relations indicated Girls, lake care against 
theft. 
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LIBRA (Beptombtr 23 — October 22) You 
may have more and more facilltlw for 
furthering your interests. In service, assist¬ 
ance from colleagues and support from 
seniors may be expected. Professionals, tendency to extra¬ 
vagance indicated. Executives, desire for something material 
may disturb your mind. Ladies, an enthusiastic and enjoyable 
week. Girls, dealings with friends will end favourably. 

SCORPIO (October 23 — November 22) ^ 
If you are in need of finance wait up to 
Thursday. Domestic peace can be expeihed. 
Social success and popularity are assured. 
Your income is likely to increase. But you may suffer from 
the advice of your friends. Professionals, you will have 
public si'pport for your action. Ladies, drain in your finances 
indicated. Girls, a surprise for you. 

SAGiTTARIUS (November 23—December 22) 
You will regain your high spirits. Take 
advantage of the lucky period to better 
your position at work. Professionals, this 
week will prove remunerative. Businessmen, mental tension 
will ease from Monday. Bachelors, you may regain your health 
Ladies, depression will go. Girts, some romantic develop¬ 
ments may temporarily upset you. 

CAPRICORN (Dacamber 21 — January 19) 
Family conflicts may arise. In service, 
transfer to a desired place indicated. Risky 
and hasty decision should be avoided- 
Businessmen, you may not gel adequate amounts o* money 
lor your work. Professionals, you may have to spend some 
time tor planning your future programme. Ladies and girls, 
you will gel ample oportunities for excursion. ' 

AQUARIUS (January 20 — February 18) 

In service higher status and authority for 
jwn you. A friend from a distant place may 
write to you about an assignment Be pre¬ 
pared for sudden and unexpected events at home m the second 
half of the week Professionals, you are now much favoured 
by stars. Ladies, you will earn good reputation in the family 

PISCES (February 19 — March 20) Success 
in all your strivings assured Be careful 
about your personal health In certain cases 
children may cause worry Flow of money 
seems to be steady. Industrialists, personnel problems may 
cause trouble. Professionals, your income will increase, 
Ladies, keep an eye on your children. 
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AZED CROSSWORD 

No. 129: PLAIN 
ACROSS 

1 Jock's trick: his final letter enOs Scrabble (4) 

4 Fruit clearly eaten into by insect (8) 

10 Seen in a lecher a hunger, one hungering for stars (4) 

11 Fine material, form of linen, fringed with tip of sable, 

Old English (8) 

12 Recap roughly for all to see a brief precis (6) 

14Go to waste in JohnsThat one did (5) 

15 It may afflict jockey apprentice, gripped by nerve (6) 

16 Skilful veteran, we hear, offered challenge at Ayr (6) 

19 Craftily nabs ill>sent 'treasure' for Henry V (11) 

21 Recovers 12 struggling in nets (11) 

27 What sounds like a racing skiff in bad weather (6) 

28 Scots sea-bird, blue, tailless, tar afflicted - horrific (6) 

29 One needs company no longer, getting on (5) 

30 Sugary stuff is bore, sloppily preserved (6) 

31 Moderate Lutheran, about 59. paltry (8) 

32 Each Scot exchanges parts of his cabbage soup (4) 

33 Runners'^ Transpose, anticipating awful creaks (6) 

34 Loose woman bnngs forward second (or third) in 
passion (4) 

DOWN 

1 Wickedness, endless wild rapture, inhibited by 
shame (7) 

2 Women need assistance to produce children (5) 

3 Ark- gun going off Wherein to conceal bodies'’ (6) 

4 Trap rising pike with fly, biting —to make it mine*’ (8) 

5 Something to surmount before start of hoping to make 
good - at school'’ (8) 

6 Like the Christian God with no end. with no 
beginning (6) 

7 Table-talk circulating |ust after fruits (5) 

8 Cuts the cake, perhaps, distributing its centres (10) 

9Poor year and clamour, as before, rises (5) 

13 Weed about one rags from top and bottom 
envelop (10) 

17 Pans destroyed, consumed? French won’t speak it (8) 

18 Baron's defences, sheltering wife and children*’ (8) 

20 Nasty teachers take away, confiscate (7) 

22 Spastic hospital must have love for one (6) 

23 Spnng grain splits when i; grows among rocks (6) 

24 What often appears on branches? Our trains do (5) 

25 Fragrant wood, mostly supple one (5) 

26 Steal old penny loaf, small (5) 



AZED No. 127: Solulion and notes 
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L E l^G A l Tf "d U N L \ 

L w|^H R D|R E S _S_ V|g 


; uj R j u j P t ^ j ^ 1 I * i N 

["gI r IoLgJoTsTn eTaTnTk 


M jOJU J I K CIU S[U A 
u jLfl AT E s]^ EIN Cj 
n! A I T [T^ E I n [ s fE Is LS^ E j 


ACROSS 

12, leg al(t); IS, crock-oki 
horse, 1S« hidden & kt . 

22, see hurling, chucker, 

2S, gorg(e) (rev ): 27, hank; 
30. first letters & lit , 34, first 
and fast letters 

DOWN 

2, w down in ware. 3,0 1 n 
anag A lit . 4. solde(r); 

15,1 e high drop* ult, 

19,anag rn dholes. 

24. (cut)lasses. 26, deuce 


CHESS 

by HARRY GOLOMBEK 


RDsHion No. 12 





Continuation of Position No. 10 

The finish of a game between Bonsch and 
Litkiewicz. piay^ at Potsdam this year - 
r2r4, 1Rpk2p1. 2 q b 1 p Kt 1, 4 p 2p, 
4P3.1 01 P3P, 1 R5K. 

White won by 1. Q-B7ch, K - B1; 2. Q-K6 
ch. Q-Q2; 3. Kt-K7ch. B*Kt; 4. R-Kie 
ch, resigns 

Frank Brady on Bobby Fischer 

The world champion may not be playing 
chess, but chess players alt over the world 
find him an intngumg problem that utterly 
fascinates them. Last week I mentioned a 
book on the subiecf wntten by a great 
master The said great master, though 
dearty learned in chesa matters. equaMy 
clearty wan not all that au fait with his 
subfect This time we have a book written 
by someone who is emphatically not a 
great player but who has made a deep study 
^ hfs subject and. at any rate, has got the 
facts nght. 

The book. Bobby Flacher by Frank 
Brady (B T. Batsford. £3 50), is a revised 
and enlarged version of a work the author 
published some nine years ago in Amenca. 
It is an intriguing story narrated by some¬ 
one who really tdolisas. not exactly the 
world champion as he is. but the world 
champion as he might be or might have 
bean. There is a loyalty to his eubjM which 
reflects credit on the writer. Without 
actually knowing iL Brady hae painted a 
somewhat grisly and spine-chilling picture 
of hisidol- 

Poeaibly Frank will be pained and 
ag g rievad Ot my taking hia work this way ; 


If so. I apologise as I count him a tnend In 
one thing ¥ve are m full agreement and that 

15, Tischer s genius Here, taken at random. 
IS his beautiful win over Etonko m the 
Candidates Tournament in Yugoslavia in 
1959 

White Fischer Black. Benko 
Sicilian Defence 

1. P-K4. P-OB4. 2. Kt-KB3. Kt-OB3. 
3 P-04, PnP.4.KtxP.KI-B3.5.Kt~OB3, 
P-03. 6. B-OB4. Q-Kt3 7. KKt-K2. 
P-K3. S. 0--0, B-K2. 9. B-Kt3. 0-0. 
la K-Rl, Kt-QR4. 11. B-KtS. 0-B4. 

12. P-B4, P-^Kt4; 13. Kt-Kt3, P-Kt5. 

14. P-K5. PxP, 15. BxKl. PxB; 

16, OK1-K4. 0-05. 17. 0-R5. KtxB. 

18. Q-R6, PxP; IS, Kt-R5. P-B4, 

20. QR-QL Q-K4; 21. QKt-B6ch. BxKt. 
22. KtxBch, OxKt. 23. QxQ. Kt-B4, 
24. Q-Kt5ch. K-R1; 25. Q-K7, B-R3. 
26, Q X Kt. B X R. 27. R x B, resigns. 

Ckwen in two minds 

^ Robatsch Defence, played tn the Champ¬ 
ionship of Fnendly Armies at Leningrad 
1974. 

White: J Klovart. Black: S. Chuit. 

I. P-K4. P-KKt3; 2. P-Q4. B-K!2. 

3. Kt-QB3. P-Q3; 4. P-B4. P-OB3. 
5. Kt-B3. B-Kt5, 6 . B-K3. Q-fCt3, 

7. Q-02. BxKt; t. PxB. Kt-02, 

t. 0-0-0. 0~R4. 10. K- Ktl. P-QKt4. 

II. P-K5. P-04; 12. P-B5. PxP, 

13. Q-Kt2. B-B1; It, P-K6. Kt-Kt3. 

15. Q-R3. PxP; 16. Q-R5ch. K-Q2. 

17, B-Oa Kt-B5; 18 BxKt KtPxB; 

18 B-B4, 0-Q1, 28 Kt-R4, P-B4; 

21. KtxPch, K-B3; 22. KR-K1, rasigna. 












TIMES PAST 
TIMES 
FUTURE 
IN BHARAT 

JOHN MASTERS 

Has India become the victim of progress, industrialisa¬ 
tion and mechanisation ? Returning to the land of his 
birth and his regiment after many years JOHN MASTERS 
finds that much has remained unchanged...that indus¬ 
trialisation is still a distant, though approaching, pall 
of smoke. 

Nt’ar ivijcliiight the tluw chattering comics incHning 1'hey began a tunny skit about us— 
]>ranced off the opeii-aii* stage and the piano my lusty (iotkhali. the \va\' I had asked a ritic- 
accordion fell silent. Behind, the sky glowed man about his caste and home, the mannerisms 
with the lights of Lucknow ; m front, the stage of my walk and stance. I leaned over to the 
lights dimmed, the lighted ( rest of the regiment (General and said, “My (lod. (liirhax. when 
dimmed, and the murmuring ot the audience they liad lime to write and rehearse ail this ?'’ 
died away. In the hut liumul .silence the sound “I don’t know,” he said, "lull thc> did it 

of chanting rc>se from beside* the stage, where .somehow.” 

a small laisod enclosure, like a boxing ring, had “They haven’t changed,” I sauE^ “except 

been set up and roped off. 1'hcrc, a light shone that they’re called Gorkhas and not Gurkhas.” 
and 1 saw the silhouette ol the battalion T was relieved, for in ('Xternal ways, rniah 

Brahmin moving about, and the glow of coals, had changed. The men who (lance<i the women s 
and the outline of a Gorklia straining at a rojie roles used to wear the dark-hued wool garb that 
The other end of the rope was lit'd round a .N(‘pali women wear in their own hills ; now 
buffalo's horns, pulling the animal's head they wc‘re dressed and painted like third-rate 
against a post. Anothei* Gtjrklia pulled the Indian bazaar whores. The whole uceasion 
buffalo’s tail. u.simI to be free-form, dancers and spectators 

Steel flashed, a bugle blew^ a volley ot intermingling both their places and theii* roles ; 
blank rifle fire (‘lat'kcd out, and a moment iaiei- now there w^as a stage, electric lights, organised 
something fell with a heavy, hollow thud on to ‘ turns”, even a printed programme I^verv- 
Ihe boards — the buffalo's headless body. thing was l^etter organised but, ine\ilably, less 

“It wxis well done,” the Subadar Major said, spontaneous. 

The first buffalo had been sai*rificed at thi.s Next morning the sa('rifices rontinued at 

first hour of the feast of Du.slieia. The crossed Balidhan, where 20 sheep and goats, many 
kukris and IV sign of the 4th Gorkha Rifl(‘s chickens, and another buffalo w'cre beheaded 
shone red, the stage lights went up, and a trio in bright sunlight. Many of the same specta- 
of Gorkha soldiers came on, two of them dress- tors sat under an aw ning, the same men of tb.e 
ed in an approximation of the clothes my wife battalion sciuatted down in front, to the side the 
and I had worn when arriving in Lueknow’ that same Brahmin .performed the same riles, tin* b 



A tower of Itii»*ud-daiila'e tomb, Agra 


i 





same small orchestra played. But now there 
was a smell of blood in the dust, and the great 
two-handed sacrificial kukris rose and fell wiin 
fierce grunts of effort, for to fail now to take 
the animal’s head off with a single clean blow 
would mean bad luck to the battalion all year 
All went well, and the man who had executed 
the buffalo, which was an offering from the 
battalion as a whole, marched up for a cere¬ 
monial white turban to he tied round his bare 
head. The General handed me the folded 
, turban, which is supposed to be tied by the 
man's commanding officer. 

“Colonel Bammit should have the honour, 

1 protested. “It’s his battalion.’’ 

“No," the General said, firmly pressing the 


white cloth into my hands. “You’re back with 
your family. This is your regiment, and you 
joined it before anyone else here.” 

I tied the turban, not seeing very well. It 
was 37 years since I had last done this, as I have 
described in Bugles and a Tiger. As the General 
had said, I was back with my family, in what 
had been for the years of my young manhood 
the only home I knew. I was also back, after 
many years, in that India now called Bharat, 
in which we had lived and moved. 

Why are there so many strikes ?“ I asked 
the Merchant. We were standing in his ample 
drawing room, glasses in hand, in a sea of 
chatter. Around us swirled saris and lounge 
suits, mostly of the Establishment, though 
Young India toas represented by a young man 
with a dishevelled hair and a dense beard. 

The Merchant said, ‘'Everyone's getting 
greedy.” 

"That’s too simple,” the Politician said, 
overhearing us, "We are creating a consumer 
society here, and everyone wants a piece of it. 
Gharibi hatao — Abolish poverty — Indira says. 
And the people say, quite right, let’s begin with 
me. Especially the city people. India is no 
longer a purely rural nation." She switched her 
.sari. It was a very plain one, for she was a 
unse politician. 

"Indiscipline.” the General said, "the 
country’s losing its inner discipline." This was 
another General, not our 4th Gorkha one, 
though he had said much the .same thing. 

"We’re mechanising,” the Journalist said, 
"And the machine practically demands that you 
strike, to keep it under control. Otherwise it 
controls you....in fact, turns you into a 
machine.” 

"We’re not going to get anywhere until we 
do something about the population growth,” 
Young Jruiia growled from the depths of his 
beard. He was drinking fruit juice arul smelled 
vaguely of .some weed, po.s.sihly tobacco. "The 
men who got paid, for going to those vasectomy 
camps were mostly over 70. The politicians 
don’t publicise that — only the overall figures.” 

The Politician quite rightly didn't answer 
the attack, but accentuated the positive — 
"People are living better. I was down near 
Bareilly recently, in the country. There were 
apples for sale, and people were buying them, 
in the villages. You’d never have seen that 20 
years ago.” 

"Twenty years ago,” the General said, 
"When 1 got up at four in the morning to go 
shooting, half my village would be awake. Now 
no one stirs till seven and then it’s only to have 

bed-tea. .More tea when they get to the fields _ 

lunch break — tea break.. . .dinner _ I can’t 

think ho70 production of anything has gone up.” 

"But it has," the Journalist said, "Because 
of the socialist approach — and mechanisation.” 

Young India said, "We’re going the wrong 
way. Chairman Mao had the only solution for 
countries like ours — low technology, mass 
employment.” 





The nuiiii entimnoe to tko Bod Fort, Delht 


“By order," the General' said. ‘TVo one 
wants that.” 

"The elitists and statio'-quoists don't." the 
Journalist said meaningly, echoing words that 
had been used by one 0 / his colleagues, in print, 
to describe army officers in general. 

"Whatever is lawful will be carried out,’.' 
the General said. ‘Soldiers aren’t ihe^^ only 
people who have to obey the constitution." 

"We have wonderful new hotels in India, 
don’t we ?’’ the Merchant’s wife said anxiously, 
for voices were being raised. 

"GreatI saidj "Air conditioning, running 


hot and cold water, good and varied food. 
Really good beer, too, German lager type, 
which IS the best for this climate. And Inhan 
whisky used to be terrible, but now some of the 
malt whiskies compare with very good Scottish- 
made." 

She looked at me doubtfully, but 1 meant 
every word. She Had been too young and citi¬ 
fied to know my India, of creaking hand- 
operated fans, no plumbing or telephones, 
water heated in old oil cans for your bath, and 
tough chicken curry at every re.<it. house and 
railway restaurant in 'the b'vad land. 





Bally HKHning' on the nrium, Kaalmdr 


There are two Red Forts, one at Delhi and 
one at Agra; and in each tliere are beautiful 
marble mosques. There is the Taj Mahal at 
Agra, and 40 miles to the west, at the edge of 
the Sikri, the Emperor Akbar’s City of Victory. 
This is the heart of Mogul India. 

The monuments stand in marvellous pre¬ 
servation except where the raiding Jats of 1761 
tore the semi-precious stones out of the walls 
and ixjeled the gold leaf off the ceiling designs. 
Even there, the damage has in some places been 
repaired or a facsimile of a section remade, to 
show what fhe place was like in its glory, by 
that latter day Akbar and very superior person, 
George Nathaniel Curzon, Viceroy of India at 
the turn of this century. 

The crowds pass through, never ending, 
mostly Indians now, though thickly inter¬ 
mingled with the contents of tour buses and 
jets bringing sightseers from all over the world. 
There were never so many visitors in the old 
days and, of those, few were Indians, as though 
the native inhabitants were unwilling to admire 
the glories of their own past until the alien 
overseers and gatekeepers had departed. The 
Indians are kinder to the numerous beggars 
than the foreign tourists are, though they only 
give five paisa where the foreigner who gives at 
ail will give not less than a rupee, and some¬ 
times ten. They are from all over; I spoke to 
a group of 17-year-old, girls from Madras, com- 
° plete with tour guide,' who wore wandering 


round New Delhi raihvay .station like a shoal 
of mackerel; they had seen the Taj on their way 
north, and after Delhi they’d go to Banaras. 
On top of one of the flat red sandstone roofs of 
Falehpur Sikri I met a group of youths from 
Bangalore, also in the far south; two of them 
were wearing Nepali caps just like our Subadar. 
Major wore when off parade, complete with 
kukri badges. They had visited Nepal on their 
tour. “Unheard of,” I muttered. “Where does 
the money come from ?” 

“Mechanisation, industrialisation," the 
Guide said, echoing a score of other voice! 

I nodded. Progress. Thank God there was 
a dancing bear in the road halfway out of Agra, 
and buffaloes wallowing up to their noses in a 
village lank, and an elephant with three men 
aboard lumbering west on a nameless mission, 
and weaver birds’ nests by the score in the 
bushes, and a pair of sarus crane.s .seen from 
afar in a flooded field, and a hundred vultures 
around and on the carcass of a donkey in the 
(lusty verge of the road, and a snake charmef 
with a rather bored python over his shoulder 
and a .small but bad-tempered cobra in a basket. 

And in one of the corner turrets of the Red 
Fort of Delhi, high above the wide river, where 
the concubines and wondrous women had sat in 
the breeze, water brought 200 miles to ripple 
over fretted marble for their pleasure, six 
Gorkhas, part of the garrison of the Fort, were 
playing cards. 1 watched them in silence for a 






Planted gods danced the d&nce»( 

lime, then made a joke in Gorkhaii. They look¬ 
ed up. They saw this man standing twer them, 
clearly not a Gorkha, and about 15b years old, 
but it seemed they had understood the words 
that came from his mouth. Impossible. They 
returned to their cards, and i wandered off 
towards the Pearl Mosque, of which Shan 
Jahan had exclaimed, “If there be a heaven on 
earth -- it is here, it is here, it is here.” 

‘'Yes/' the Beautijul Yoinuj Matron said, 
true that the sweepers and their wives eat 
with the soldiers at Bara Khanas now," 

I shook my head in wonder. The sweepers 
are Untouchables. Vntouchahihty has loutj been 
officially abolished in India, but the actuality 
of things is not always what governments say it 
is. Here, in the regiment, apparently it was ,— 
I asked the B.YM. now long she^ had been 
married, "Five years/' she said. ‘ T) both of 
them ... .Hari and the Regiment/' 

"Don't you like ... 

**0h, the regiment's wonderful/' she said, 
"and cantonments are always so clean and 
green compared with the bazaars amt the cities, 
but ....” she shrugged. 

"But ivhat?'* 1 asked, balancing my teacup 

precariously on my knee while I took a piece of 
proffered cake, 

'7 miss my job. I worked in Bombay before 
we were married. I was a person in my own 

right - myself. Here, without my husband, I 

don't exist.'' 


\buCaLn 
,, Prevent 
Heairt Attack 


DR.O.P.JAGGI 

MD., Ph.D., FCCP 

An eminent phy> 
sician discusses 
the why, when 
and how of an 
heart attack ; 
spells out practi¬ 
cal and preven¬ 
tive do's & don'ts 
to keep your 
heart in mint 
condition. 

By the same author 
MENTAL TENSION AND ITS CURE 
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tells us what not to do without hurting our ego 
... a product of specialist's professional expe¬ 
rience, wisdom, research and conclusion*'. 
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FRUITS 

FOR 



Why is it that some fruits and vegetables 
deserve more attention than others ? Obviously 
they contain better properties essential to the 
human system. Of course, many of these begin 
to receive sudden rave notices because an inter¬ 
national celebrity claims that a particular one 
is the secret behind her fabulous beauty, and 
the mass media does everything it can to foster 
this belief. Of cour.se, it remains a fashionable 
fad, with everyone swearing by it, till it is 
replaced by the next claim. Why does this 
happen ? It is in keeping with every human 
being’s desire to fight the aging process and 
retain eternal youth, even if it is termed wish¬ 
ful thinking at saner moments. 

But then, what would bo termed within 
sane limits which can be followed in one's 
beauty regime ? One, 1 would say, is to make 
a determined effort to keep a tranquil state of 
mind. (This w'ill bring peace to tho.se around 
you also!) and look after one’s health. 
Mental health can be retained by a certain 
amount of self-analysis, yaga and meditation. 
Physical health can be 'maintained by right 
eating and right exercises. After all, everyone 
will agree with me that there i.s no substitute 
for sparkling eye.s, a clean glowing skin and 
shiny (not oily !) hair. So if health is lieauty, 
beauty is health. If you are unhealthy in mind 
and body, no amount of skilful make-up can 
hide it. 

Therefore. 1 maintain, when a new fad 
strikes town, look into the health aspect of it. 
If it offers you a chockfullof vitamins, iron and 
other essential substances at a reasonable cost, 
then go for it. Two such fruits are, the tomato 
and the av<x:ado. 

The avocado is shaped like the chow chow, 
but with a greener, harder skin. Inside, there 
is a single hard seed and around it. .soft butter- 
coloured flesh that is delicious to eat. Abroad, 
it is mashed, seasoned and served as a dip, or 
.scooped out and served with cheese. Unfor¬ 
tunately, it is full of calories and not for the 
fatties! 

It has been conclusively proved that it is 
chockfullof vitamins and essential oils. There 
are several avocado preparations in the market 
abroad — for body building, for the hair, 
as cleansing lotions and creams. However, in 
our tropical climate, I personally feel that it is 



best for those over 25, with dry complexions. 
Mash a ripe avocado, beat well, then apply all 
over fac*e and neck. Wipe off after 20 minutes. 
Now wash face first with lukewarm water, then 
splash on ice cold water. Pat dry. Now touch 
the skin. It feels baby soft. This can be done 
once a wt*ek. I had not recommended the 
avocado treatment before because 1 did not 
know it grew in India. Now I discover that it 
grows seasfinally in Bangalore and other colder 
places. They can be bought and kept in the 
fridge for some time. 

As one writer of nutrition enthusiastically 
described it, the avocado pears were glowing 
like lighted electric bulbs on the tree. What 
was once a tribal fruit is today served at the 
most jet-setty party as a delicacy. Strangely 
enough, it is most popular in America and in 
the Caribbean islands. The Caribbeans swear 
by its health-giving properties and claim that it 
keeps the moisture intact in their skin. They 
even serve it as a breakfast dish. As for the 
Americans, the avocado is served as a salad, a 
dip, a chilled soup, pie and even ice-cream! 
Below, two recipes, the first a Caribbean break¬ 
fast dish and the second, an American dessert. 
MASHED AVOCADO 

Peel, stone and mash four avocado pears. 
Mix with three chopped oriions, a little Tobasco 
sauce and salt to taste. Slice a cucumber thinly 
into longish strips. Sprinkle with lime juice. 
Pile avocado mixture on top of slices and serve 
for breakfast. 

AVOCADO ICE CREAM : 

Beat two eggs lightly, and four ounces 
sugar and one pint milk. Cook in a double 
boiler, stirring, until the custard thickens. Add 
half a teaspoon vanilla or almond essence and 
allow to cool. Mix four ounces sugar with two 
peeled, stoned and mashed avocadoes and beat 
well. Blend with custard, freeze till mushy. 
Remove, beat again and return to freezer till 
just set. 



ROBERT VACHA 


He didn't take the bait. He was going to 
remain anonymous. I should have read his 
identity card more carefully. ‘We would like to 
know, most particularly, where you got this 
information from. It is not... .er... .accurate.' 

‘I have reason to believe it is.’ 

He shook his head slowly, removed his hat 
to reveal a completely cropped head. ‘No, Herr 
Craig. Not only is it not accurate, but it is 
delibeiaiely misleading and could cause a great 
deal of damage.' 

‘Accurate or not,’ I retorted, ‘there’s 
nothing you can do now to slop it being pub¬ 
lished in my pap)er tomorrow, so I suggest you 
leave me alone and find another sucker to bully.’ 

'It is most unfortunate that j’our telex mess¬ 
age has already been received in London. Had 
we Ireen informed earlier, I can assure you it 
would never have been despatched.’ 

'So the girl called the police, did she ? She 
should have minded her own damned business.’ 

‘The security of the state is her busines.s, 
that of every citizen. And you’re prejudicing 
the country’s .security by publishing an infam¬ 
ous and totally untrue report which could affect 
not only relations with your country but the 
other great powers as well. You could not have 
invented this story ; so, you must have obtained 
information from someone on which to base 
.your report — some source w’ho wishes to do 
us harm.’ 

'Finished ? You’re talking ajasolute rubbish 
and you know it.’ 

He drew his lips back into a thin taut line 
which seemed to bring up the black stubble on 
his jowls starkly. The two other thugs, who had 
remained slightly behind him. drew abreast 
menacingly. Bofft had their hands stuck omin¬ 
ously in their coat pockets. I felt the hairs on 
the back of my neck bristle. 

‘You refuse to tell us '! You are very 
obstinate.’ 

I spread out my hand.^. ‘I’ve nothing to 
tell you, so get the bloody hell out of here and 
go and do your ferreting some place else.’ 

He moved another step forwards. ‘Then 
you must come with us to headquarters for 
questioning.' 


mf. v^M'u ridiculous, lou’ve nothing on 
^1 yourselves more si^d 

than you look if you arrest me. Besides^ it 
would only make people think there’s some¬ 
thing m my story after all if the B.N.D. takes 
a hand, won’t it ?’ 

He squared his shoulders and his face 
iroze. 1 have my instructions,' he said sharply. 
Let your coat and come with us.’ 
f ♦ « bed and anchored my 

frEnXh i ’oW bim 

He gave a sharp, backward nod of the 
head. In the right hand of each of the men 
behind him appeared a scjuat. .snub-nosed 
walther automatic. ‘You will obey orders hmm'^’ 
He smiled nastily and hlimouilekslv, displaying 
a row of uneven teeth, two of them broken. 1 
felt like breaking some more for him, but not 
with those deadly little weai>on.s threatening to 
.u out. It was surprising to have 

the Nachrichtendienst sc belligerent on their 
own home ground and over a meie news story 
at that. Why, they had hardly even raised an 
eyebrow over a long Spiegel senes two or three 
years ago which had blown the whole GeliJen 
organisation and the B.N.D. wide open in a 
ieatuie headed Pullach Intern’. W'hy then 
now .' Suddenly he took a quick step forward, 
hauled me to my feet, frisked me expertly, and 
snapped a handcuff over my wrist. The other 
he clipped on his own before I could move in 
protest. His number two came up briskly with 
my overcoat and folded it neatly over the hand¬ 
cuff chain. I .saw number three pick up mv 
.small ca.se, a.s yet unpacked. 

‘Komm’,’ said number one. 1 was too flab- 
liergasted to say anything as I was dragged 
towards the door, out into the hallway, and 
into the elevator with number two on my left. 
Number three helpetJ me neatly in with a fierce 
shove of the shafp corner of the suitcase. On 
u j floor, the only receptionist on view 

had his back to us. The electronic glass doors 
were already open to let in fresh air and the 
thiee thugs hustled me out on to the patio 
where a black Mercedes 240 SL with a plain- 
elothes driver waited. Beyond, near the Bonn 
Center cinema, the fountain splashed merrily 11 


and added to my aggravation. I looked around 
in haunted desperation.. Nobody in sight, only 
the roar of the traffic and muted musak from 
the Chalet Juliette night club to our right. But 
all of a sudden I heard the pounding of feet on 
the concrete behind me. 

‘Bob! Bob!’ Only it sounded like Pop, 

Pop. 

Despite the ferocious tug of the handcutts, 
I twisted round and saw the fat podgy figure 
of Siegfried Henschel of the Bonner Abend Bild 
Zeitung a couple of metres behind, waving an 

arm furiously. ‘Alio, Bo_’ His words were 

brutally cut short as a great olack-gloved fist 
from number three thug crashed mercilessly 
into his open mouth. A gush of blood from 
his split gums flowed profusely on to his spot¬ 
less white shirt and habitual silver tie. 1 
winced as he halted in his tracks, a look of 
horror, pain and surpiise registering simul¬ 
taneously across his fat features. Before 
number one thug could stop me, I dug him 
viciously in the solar pleux with an elbow and 
stamped with all the force I could muster on 
his foot with my heel. As he howled. I shout¬ 
ed, ‘Siggie, Siggie, the B.N.D. have got me. 
Tell the Embassy, tell my office, for.. . ’ The 
crook of the thug’s leather-clad elbow fastened 
itself across my mouth. I tried to bite but 
couldn’t as I was hauled unceremoniously into 
the back of the car. I had a last glimpse of 
the stunned and incredulous Siggie staggering 
back into the Steigenberger, a bloody hand to 
his broken mouth. 

The doors of the Mercedes hadn’t even 
slammed shut before the vehicle was scream¬ 
ing up, tyres screeching, on to the curved 
ramp which led to the Reuterstrasse and the 
way to the Autobahn and Cologne. This was 
not the way to the Bundesverteidigungs- 
ministerium — the Federal Defence Ministry 
— where we ought to be going. I sat back— 
and thought. Maybe they were taking me to 
Cologne itself and the B.N.D. headquarters at 
Barbarossa Platz 4 where they had established 
themselves a couple of years back after mov¬ 
ing from the Munich suburb of Pullach. 
Struggling was quite useless. The two hulks 
on either side sqeezed me so tightly I could 
hardly breathe. I tried to look at my wrist 
watch but it was impossible. All I knew was 
it was dark and we were roaring along the out¬ 
side lane of the Autobahn, outdistancing all 
traffic. We passed Cologne, brightly lit with 
a myriad of coloured neon signs, on our right, 
then it vanished as we headed towards Dussel- 
dorf. The driver stared resolutely dead ahead, 
his bull-like neck with its short fair bristles 
in deep shadow only relieved at qui('k inter¬ 
vals by the flashing headlights of oncoming 
cars in the opposing lanes. 1 began to feel 
both apprehensive and furious as we bypassed 
the twin-spired cathedral city. 

'Where are we going, for God’s sake‘f’ I 
snapped nervously at my co-chained captor. 

12 All three had been ominously silent on the 20- 


minute dash along the highway. Since the 
fracas outside the Steigenberger, no words had 
been exchanged, apart from my curses, be¬ 
tween the B.N.D. men and the driver. He had 
obviously had prior insti’uctions as to our 
destination. No answer except a vicious tug at 
ray handcuffed wrist to indicate he wanted no 
chatter. ‘Where are you taking me ?’ I was 
insistent. A black scowl was ray reward. 

‘Headquarters, Now, no more questions. I 
ask the questions here.’ 

‘Well, we’re far from your lousy head¬ 
quarters.’ 

Thug number two flashed a black glove 
acroisa my mouth and I saw stars for a moment. 
Obviously there was nothing for it but to keep 
quiet for the time being. DusseldOrf .swept by, 
Essen, Dortmund, and then we were on the 
long, dark and narrow tree-lined country road 
leading to Soest. The two ox-like shoulders on 
either side of me didn’t relax for a moment. 
All I could do was to twist my neck from one 
side to the other in an attempt to recognise our 
route. After several hours I saw what I 
thought to be the great barracks at Paderborn 
and recokned we might be stopping there, but 
we drove remorselessly onwards, turning south¬ 
east to Kassel. For the life of me I could not 
fathom where I was being taken. 

I must have dozed, to te woken up with a 
start. The vehicle nad stopped, "rhe driver 
was showing his documents to green-uniformed 
police by a barbed-wire gate. Some 20 metres 

away, lit by the car’s headlights, was a sign_ 

STAATS GRENZE ; HIRSCHEL-EISEpfACH 
32 km. We were on the East German border. 
My captors, I realised with dismay, weren’t 
B.N.D. after all. They were from the East 
German S.S.D. — Staats Sicherheits Dienst — 
the sMurity service. With a sinking feeling in 
the pit of my stomach, I knew with certainty 
now that I had been kidnapped by the dreaded, 
post-war equivalent of Hitler’s Gestapo by 
Kroncke’s men, by the country which had most 
to lose from a breakdown of the secret reunifi¬ 
cation talks now going on in Weimar. My 
destination, too. was obvious. Weimar. At least 
the end of the journey was in sight. We only 
had to go through Eisenach and Erfurt to reach 
the sleepy town which had once been on the 
tip of tjie world’s collective tongue and formed 
])ost-First World War Germany's shaky govern¬ 
ment under Stresemann, the Weimar Republic. 

At lea.st 1 d be on the spot where the actual 
talks were taking place, if not just ‘on the spot’. 

A sharp jab on the chest threw me back on the 
seat. Tyres squealed and we .shot off into the 
darknes.s. 
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■' The Mercedes came to an abrupt halt, dipped 
its headlights. We were outside a wide, 12-ft. 
high iron-barred gale. Flanking it were two 
white .sentry boxes lined with thick diagonal 
black stripes. Two Volksarmee .soldieis, rifles at 
the ix>rl, menaced the car while a .seigeant came 
io the driver’s window and gave instructions in 
low tones. The gales wore swung ojien and we 
drove along a wide, gravel-top|jed lane lined 
with spruce trees which seenu-d to curve end- 
le.ssly into the darkne.s.s, A iccrangular three- 
storey Georgian type inan.'Jion looinf'd up ahead, 
showing lights only from a couple of grounii- 
flooi' windows. 1 could see .some uniformed 
figures bent low over utilitarian desks. 

‘Come along !' Thug number one dragged 
me through the right-hand door while his .second 
in command pushed. All three of us were stiff 
A from the long ride, and I stumbled as my feet 
hit the gravel. It didn’t do my wri.st any good 
and I yelped. My captor mu.st have had wrists 
of iron; he just kept going, pulling me up the 
si.\' concrete slep.s to the massive, metalled 
double-doored entrance. Our arrival must have 
been notified, for the door.s swung o}K*n sound¬ 
lessly. -Again, two uniformed Volksarmee 
.soldiers formed the guard of honour, stiff and 
rigid, at attention this time, thcnr submachine- 
guns slung over their right shoulders. 1 was led 
through another massive door on the left of the 
.square, marble-floored entrance hall into a 
large, high-ceilinged rectangular room. Obvious¬ 
ly reception. The sergeant-major at the desk, 
thin, swarthy, greasy-haired, looked up, point¬ 
ed the sharp end of his pencil at my chest. 
‘This Craig ?’ He pronounced it Krekk, of 
course, like Anne-Marie of the -Am Zoo Hotel. 

My captor nodded. 

‘Craig!’ 1 snarled at him. ‘Craig, Dumm- 
kopf. Get the name right if nothing else.’ 

His brows furrowed together, he made a 
half-hearted attempt at rising as it to strike 
me, thought better of it. He turned to my 
captoi'. ‘Did you have any trouble with him, 
Herr Blank?’ The name suited him admirably. 
Blank. By name and nature 

‘Ho.’ He inclined his head towards the ceil¬ 


ing. ‘Herr Kohl still up ?’ 

‘You were a little late in coming, Hen- 
Blank. He said he would wait until morning. 
You can put him into room two down the cor¬ 
ridor. You’ve searched him, 1 take it ?’ 

Blank, man of so few words, nodded. 
‘Naturally.’ 

‘YouM better take him along, then, and 
snatch a few hours' sleep yourself. Herr Kohl 
will be along around ten.’ 

‘How about telling me what this is all 
about ?’ I shouted at the sergeant-major. ‘I've 


had enough of your bloody nonsense!’ 

‘No doubt Herr Kohl will c.xplain in due 
course,’ he replied blandly. 

‘If I stay long enougn,' I sneered. ‘You’ve 
no right to keep me here — Gestapo !’ 

Blank flinched, made as if fo .strike me with 
his free hand, but was warned off with a stern 
shake of the sergeant-major’s head, ‘’rake him 
away, Herr Blank.’ 

The other two thugs, I noticed, had vanish¬ 
ed. Blank took a key from his pocket ami 
unlocked the handcuffs. ’Come.’ 

My wrist 'was led ami sole, dented with 
the ratchet marks of the cuffs. I mas.sagcd it 
tenderly as 1 followed Blank out of the room, 
watched by the sardonic sergeant-major. It was 
no use trying to make a break for it now. The 
place was obviously a well-guarded fortress. 

’rhe w'indows were heavily barred and the 
grounds were clearly closely patiolled by troops 
and S.S.D. men In the dustance 1 heard the 
mournful howl of an .M.sation dog, follow'ed by 
furious barking. I didn’t rate my (hances at all 
at the moment. It was .safer to wail and find 
out what they had really kidnapiied me for. It 
surt'ly couldn’t be for the reunification article, 
though I wouldn’t have put it past the D.D.R. 
to take grave exception to it in present circum- 
.stances. For the luckless Siggie to have .sprung 
out from nowhere was the one little light on 
the horizon. By now he would have phoned 
the World Teletpam in London and the British 
Embassy near Bad GodesbcTg. Unfortunately, 
he would be under the impression that the 

B.-N.D. had got me and that trail would lead 
nowliere. 

Blank had a light hold on my arm, leading 
me down a wide corridor to the left. Two 
armed S.S.D. men guarded, each end. Uncere¬ 
moniously. I was pushed through an open door 
and into a reasonably well furnished room with 
an iron bedstead, a wooden table overlaid with 
a led and white check cloth. There was a blue, 
moth-eaten rug on the floor, faded blue plush 
curtains acros.s the heavily barred window, a 
wash basin and lavatory m one corner cur¬ 
tained off with thin plastic. 

‘Just like the Adlon — before the war,’ 1 
.<iiid conversationally. 

Blank’s face broke into a bleak smile. ‘We 
do our best for our....er.. .guests. I would 
advise you to make use of this comfort to con¬ 
sider your position most carefully in the next 
few hours, or ... ’ He left the sentence omin¬ 
ously unfinished. 

‘Or what ?’ 

He lookefl at me, his dark face non-com- 
niital. but his eyes promised plenty. Of terror? 

I couldn’t tell. ‘Auf wiedersehen, Herr Craig.' 

He closed the door behind him. 1 heard a heavy 
kev turn in the lock. 

I sat on the bed. It was hard, but reason¬ 
ably comfortable. I would sleep well, if I could. 

1 was in a mess and knew it. I should have 
listened to my own reason and not fallen for 13 




Sills’ plausible rubbish. T recalled Lynne’s un- 
.spokcn fears. The only bright spark was that 
the World Telegram would now front page the 
reunification story and, to Sawle’s delight, no 
doubt, there would also be the action mystery 
story he always craved. I could see the head¬ 
lines — LWf MAN IN KIDNAP MYSTERY. 
There would be a bonus in that for me, I swore 
.sinagely. 

At eight next morning I was still contem¬ 
plating my plight when they brought me break¬ 
fast of Pumpernickel, Bockwurst and some 
tepid and arid coffee. I didn’t have much time 
to dispo.se of it. Two uniformed guards march¬ 
ed in and led me to another room down the 
corridor. There was Blank to greet me, sitting 
at a plain table. Next to him .sat the fattest 
man 1 have ever seen. Fatty Arbuckle, Sydney 
Greenstreet and Oliver Hardy, the largest men 
once in Hollywood films, would have been 
IXMiitively skinny by comparison. He slumped 
there like a pregnant whale, his vast jowls 
hanging loo.sely, ob.scenely, over his collar, his 
protruding belly quivering over the table’s edge 
like some monstrous jelly. His shirt buttons 
were loo.se, showing the large mass of black 
('urly hair covering his navel. The suet-pudding 
face with little black buttons for eyes glared 
malignly at me. He was completely bald. A 
vicious scarlet-mauve patch right in the middle 
of his scalp denoted smallpox at one time or 
another. He didn’t say a word, the little black 
button eyes boring into mine, trying to pierce 
deeply into my brain. I glared back, too 
astonished to say anything, cither. 

Blank biought me back lo earth. ‘This is 
Herr Kohl, Mister Craig.’ He emphasised the 
mister. 

‘How the hell did he get through the door?’ 
I a.sked. 

Blank bared his bioken teeth. ‘This is no 
time to be so flippant, Herr Craig. You haAe 
serious charges to answer.’ 

‘I have nothing to answer.’ 

‘We don’t want to have to use more per¬ 
suasive methods, Herr Craig.’ It was Kohl who 
spoke now in a high-pitched .squeak, an ultra- 
.sonic sound that almo.st piercerl my eardrums. 
His little, rosebud mouth pouted. ‘We merely 
want to know where you got your misinforma¬ 
tion from about reunification talks here in 
Weimar.’ 

I winced at the sound. At least I knew I 
was now in Weimar. ‘Konrad Adenauer,’ 1 
flashed at him. 

Kohl made little clucking sounds of dis¬ 
approval. ‘That won’t do. Konrad Adenauer 
is dead,’ he announced, po-faced. 

'You too, you great lump of lard,’ I grinned 
at him. ‘From your fat neck up.’ 

Kohl didn’t rise to the bait, though his 
little black dots for eyes flickered with irrita¬ 
tion. ‘Herr Craig, you will do much better if 
you answer our questions straightforwardly. We 
14 have not had you brought here for nothing. A 


serious attempt has been made to undermine 
the good relations between the D.D.R. and the 
B.R.D. and you are the instrument through 
which this may be brought about. You have 
published a calumny based on erroneous irifor- 
mation passed to you by enemies of the state. 
We want you to tell us who they are. If you 
do, you will be leniently treated’’ 

I laughed in his face again. ‘What a twisted 
mind you’ve got. Kohl! If East and West Ger¬ 
many are in fact talking terms for reunifica¬ 
tion, then I would imagine it would Ixnefit 
Gennany as a whole, nicht wahr? I don’t see 
where the calumny comes in, nor do I see how 
good relations between the two sides can be 
affected.’ 

Kohl waved his flaccid fat fingers, thick as 
Knackwurst, abstractly. His tone was patient. 
Clearly I wasn’t ruffling him in the least. ‘You 
published untruths. Untruths harm the state, 
they harm relations between states.’ 

‘Then all you have to do is to deny my 
story,’ I said, ‘not go to all the ridiculous lengths 
of kidnapping me from West Germany and 
holding me prisoner. Wait until my Foreign 
Office hears of it. There’ll be trouble in store 
for Kroncke. In fact, if what I believe is true 
and the British Government approves of the 
reunification talks, an incident such as this 
could cause them to withdraw their support. 
Get that through your jelly-filled .skull.’ 

The two men looked at each other. ‘Herr 
Craig,’ Blank said slowly, ‘supposing, just sup- 
jKxsing, mind you, that such talks are taking 
place, a report like youns could do irreparable 
harm. There are enemies on both sides of the 
border who would stop at nothing to sabotage 
them and so prevent the leunification of our 
country. There are many vested interests which 
much prefer the status quo and which require 
a continuance of the cold war. That Ls why it 
is important for you to tell us who pas.sed this 
red herring on to you. Do you undenstand ?’ 

i shook my head. ‘The way you talk make.<t 
me all the more certain my story’s true. And 
if it is, then it’s in the public interest that I 
reveal it.’ 

Kohl’s flopping jowls shook in silent anger. 
‘You’re spreading imperialLsiic, ca]>italistic pro- 
j'aganda which is harmful to the States of both 
East and West Germany. If you hadn’t fallen 
into our hands first, the B.N.I). would now be 
putting you through a similar interrogation. 
Foi’ your own benefit, I advise you to tell us 
who paid you to put out this vile propaganda.’ 

I pas-sed a dry, fi-ustrated tongue over my 
lips. ‘Willi Stoph and Walter Ulbricht.’ 

Kohl picked up a metre-long black ebony 
rod from the table and waved it in the air 
menacingly. ‘We have come to the end of the 
jokes, Craig. Now, who ?’ 

I took a step back to make sure I was out 
of reach. ‘Willy Brandt.’ 

With a high-pitched scream of rage. Kohl 
crashed the rod down on the table, splintering 
the edge. He made as if to rise but the vast 



bulge which was his stomach was baulked by 
the table in front. His heavy thair went crash¬ 
ing backwards. Blank rose to help, but was 
squeezed back into his chair by the sheer weight 
of his fellow interrogator’s arm on his shoulder. 
Kohl finally made it upright and lumbered 
round the table his Michelin-man-like arm 
raised in fury. The ebony ruler crashed down 
' like a guillotine, aimed at my head. 1 just 
managed to scrape away and was caught a 
glancing blow on a bicep instead. Blank ran 
round in time to restrain Kohl from beating my 
brains out. 1 could not move back since two 
armed S.S.D. men blocked the way, immobile 
and solid as marble pillars. 

Blank gently removed the ebony rod from 


the quivering Kohl's fierce grip, but could not 
move the gigantic heavyweight away from me 
entirely. Kohl just stood there, gasping lor 
breath like a distressed whale. In slow motion 
his arm came down to rest limply at his side. 

1 didn’t laugh at him this tmie. One punch from 
this mammal-like creature and I would have 
been flattened like a pancake. 

‘Craig,’ Kohl panted. Craig, you are making 
me lose my patience. I w ill give you two hours 
in which to make up your nund to tell me. It 
you do not, I think you will find the coni^e- 
quences not entirely to your liking. Undei- 
stand T He turned to Blank. ‘Show our friend 
to apartment four.’ He inclined his pudding¬ 
like head sharply. 15 



Blank bit his lip. ‘Very well, Herr Kohl.' 
He nodded to the two guards. My arms were 
pinioned to my sides and 1 was frog-marched 
out, hearing the heavy, stertorous breathing of 
Kohl behind me. 1 was led down to the far end 
of the corridor, down some stone steps curving 
steeply into a dimly lit, dank smelling passage¬ 
way and some 20 metres along. We passed 
several bolted, solid steel doors with small bar¬ 
red apertures at head level, clearly prison- or 
dungeon-like c-ells. At the end, the guard clank¬ 
ed one open and pushed me in. I heard the bar 
being slid across, the echo of footsteps die away 
in the passage, and I was alone, completely 
shut off from all human contact. The darkness, 
Stygian, cloying and damp, was as perfect as 
man could make it. Not a chink of light any¬ 
where. 1 stood there for a moment, leaning on 
the heavy steel door w'hich was icy to the touch, 
bitterh- regretting once more the futility of 
giving in to unreason. There seemed no way 
out now. 1 was trapped in a snare partially 
of my own making. The S.S.D. would hardly 
dare let me go, even if 1 confessed, whether 
to a lie or to the U'uth. Neither would get me 
anywhere. The .safety of their talks with the 
Federal Republic would depend on additional 
secrecy, firm denials from all six governments 
involved and, hoitefully, a let-up on Press 
reports. 1 could be discredited quite easily, but 
they would not dare release me fni' fear 1 would 
be at it again. My only salvation lay in what 
Sills and his men ” could do. Knowing the 
Arctic-hearted Sills, I would no doubt have 
been regarded as completely expendable. Some 
other stooge would be found to continue the 
series of articles in the Press. Besides, after 
this morning’s publication, every country in the 
world would have its Press sleuths on the trail. 
To all intents and purposes, 1 had fulfilled my 
task. 

I kicked the door in literally blind rage. 
Well, it was no use moaning for the moment. 
Time might i-e.soIve my dilemma, but it was the 
present that counted." I flicked my lighter. 
Luckily, it was one of those gas flame adjustable 
types and 1 had only refilled it in my hotel 
room the day before. I was amazed that no one 
had taken it. from me. When Blank had told 
the sergeant-tnajor in reception I had been 
searched, he had meant only for weapons. 
Nothing had been removed from me, not even 
my necktie, f’or all they knew I might have 
Ixten the suicidal type. I still had my penknife, 
togacco, pipe, matches, and other personal 
possessions. This wa.s .security carelessness in 
the extreme, liut 1 (hanked the Lord for it 
1 was iinmediately in no doubt there could 
be no escape from this cell. It was about 5 
metres square, 4 metres high. Eveiy wall and 
the ceiling was armour plated, the floor as well. 
Air came through a small grille near ceiling 
height on the far wall. Not a stick of furni¬ 
ture. I was neatly gift w'rajtped. What Goethe, 
Schiller, Herder might have said had they been 
16 alive today in this, their home town, I .shudder¬ 


ed to think. Only Goethe, probably, would 
have had the imagination to compose a fitting 
ode to my Faustian surroundings. Bach, too, 
who had played the organ in the Church of 
Saints Peter and Paul, might have dreamt up a 
suitable dirge. I could only curse as 1 moved 
around, feeling the cold steel walls for some 
sign of weakness. None. 

Back near the door, I sat down and rested, 
tiying to keep my mind blank. An interroga¬ 
tion in depth was clearly indicated if Kohl was 
intent on getting any information out of me. 
Presumably I would be brainwashed, though 
that tactic was outdated. My mind wouldn’t 
stay blank. All the old training was coming 
back, odd titbits of information passed on at 
courses, my own 15 years of experience in the 
espionage business, my tough tactics and un¬ 
armed combat training, all the myriad facets 
which make up a gottd agent were still with me. 
But, and it was a big but, could I, after all 
those years of inactivity — and at my age — 
still bring them into play ? One thing at least, 

I was still fit. I had always taken long daily 
walks, I smoked only a pipe or cigars and never 
drank to exce.ss like many of my Fleet Street 
colleagues. 

I shook my head ruefully in the darkness. 
Whatever my optimistic ramblings in this steel 
box, there was no way out until I was taken 
out. I leaned back, locked my hands behind 
my neck and waited for Kohl to return. TVo 
hours stretched into four before I was led back, 
cold and cramped, into the interrogation room. 
Kohl and Blank sat together as before, aloof 
but intense. 

‘You have had time to think,’ Kohl squeak¬ 
ed. ‘Are you ready to tell us, Craig ?’ 

1 decided to be canny and cautious this 
time. ‘Suppose I tell you, are you going to let 
me go ’’ 

'We shall see,’ he replied evasively, drum¬ 
ming his fingers impatiently on the table. 

I shook mv head. ‘That won’t do. Kohl. 
Unless you promise to set me free, I won’t tell 
you a damn thing. Furthermore, your promise 
will have to be cast iron or I don't play.’ 

He bit his little rosebud lip with a trace of 
irritation in his eyes. ‘You are in no position 
to make eonditions, Craig.’ 

I smothered an in.siine and overwhelming 
desire to laugh in his face. It would have been 
hysterical. I know. I sat back in my chair and 
folded my arms instead. Kohl and Blank look¬ 
ed at me steadfastly. ‘Well ?’ Blank said. 

‘You can’t keep me here,’ I retorted 
sullenly. 

‘It would go much easier with you if you * 
just answered our questions,’ Kohl snarled, 
leaning forward and rapping the table with 
those soft knuckles. The .scene was grotesquely 
like one of those cheap thriller films, the dia¬ 
logue likewise. I resolved to .say nothing more, 
whatever the threats or inducements. 

‘Well ?’ 



I shut my eyes. A sudden sharp jab in the 
region of my left kidney opened them again. 
The blow liad not been too painful, merely 
enough to suggest worse could follow. A stern, 
no nonsense expression on the faces of my two 
interrogators indicated they were determined to 
have their way. The guard behind me drew 
back a pace. ‘Verbally, your eloquence doesn’t 
match your lying prose, Craig,’ Kohl went on in 
that high-pitched voice of his. ‘I .suggest it is 
now time to make amends, nicht wahr?’ Some¬ 
how his tone seemed more conciliatory and 
therefore all the more reason I should distrust 
him. His beady eyes flickered to the guard at 
my back. ‘Perhaps you would be more forth*- 
coming if we talked alone — ju.st the three of 
us ?’ 

‘Please yourself,' I said casually. ‘I’m sur¬ 
prised at }'Ou having tho.se two morons in on an 
interrogation you consider s<j important and 
about such a secret matter like the dialogue 
bfdween Ea.st and West.... ’ 

Kohl rapped on the table. His little eyes 
diminished to pin-points. He gave a little pity¬ 
ing .smile. ‘They are deaf mutes, my friend. 
As secure as. .. .ei .. . .your home downstairs. 
But if you'll feel more comfortable and more at 
ea.se, J’ll di.smiss them.' 

‘You do that.’ With those two out of the 
ivay, I might even be able to contrive an 
escape, though there .seemed as much chance 


of that as of melting an ice-cream at the North 
Pole. 

Kohl nodded dismissal and I heard the 
clomp of heavy boots and the click of the door 
lock as they departed. ‘Now then,’ he said as 
amiably as a wolf, ‘you will tell us ?’ 

‘I don’t see the point,’ I said doggedly, ‘if, 
as you say, the harm’s been done, your know¬ 
ing my source won’t undo it, will it ?’ 

Blank broke in. ‘Once we know your 
source, he can be discredited and your story will 
be shown up for what it is, a shameful, capital¬ 
istic hoax.’ 

1 was going to hedge further when the 
phone trilled. Kohl answered balefully, angry 
at the interruption, but his face took on a little 
contentment as he listened. ‘Ach, good. Bring 
them in at once.’ He turned to me, ‘Now you 
will see.’ 

Twisting round in my chair as the door 
opened, 1 saw first an exquisite pair of ankles 
.snowing above shiny black court shoes, beauti¬ 
fully curved calves ending m rounded knees, 
and at least lU in of shapely thighs which dis¬ 
appeared abruptly and disappointingly under 
a grey miniskirt. Still, the contours were well 
defined and entrancing, enhanced by the 
straight-legged walk. 1 hardly dared look 
further; the pi obable disappointment of seeing 
a lace like a crocodile’s — not uncommon in 
the .shapeliest of females — being too much. 


Nenff of Ihedav! 



My gaze, which had strayed to breast level — 
she had everything to be proud of there, too — 
stopped there, but she clickety-clicked across 
the parquet winningly, came to a military halt 
opposite Kohl and a warm brown arm covered 
with the finest of fair down shot out, dropped 
a pile of newspapers on the desk. ‘They’re all 
there, Herr Kohl,' I heard a low, husky voice 
say. By this time she had her back to me. It 
was just as enticing as the front, hair of the 
deei)est, richest bronze, curling slightly just 
above her shoulders. I began to get desperate 
us to what the face of this bodily ravishing 
ci’eature was like. 

‘Good !’ Kohl exclaimed. ‘Stay here, 1 will 
need you, perhaps. Some of these English 
journalistic words defeat me and I wouldn’t 
trust our friend here to translate them 
accurately for me.’ He glared across the table. 
‘Now you can see the result of your meddling, 
Herr Craig.’ He shuffled the pile until he came 
to the London World Telegram, and held it up 
for me. Its strapline and two-deck splash head¬ 
line were big enough 

LWT EXCLUSIVE 
GERMANS IN 
UNITY DEAL! 

1 could see my name underneath and the 
story running double column all the way down 
the left-hand side of the page. On the right 
wa.s a three-column, 6-in deep map of the two 
present-day .states w'ith a bold line showing 
the division. Below the map, as I had expect¬ 
ed, was the three-deck single-column headline: 
LWT MAN IN 
KIDNAP 
RIDDLE 

So Siggie had done his jiart. At least Sills 
might now see through the B.N.D. canard 1 had 
unwittingly passed on. Hi.s inquiries in that 
direction would soon point the finger at the 
S.S.D. But whether he could, or would, rescue 
me was another matter. 

Kohl smirked wickedly, mirthlessly. ‘Other 
Briti.sh papers have evily copied your story. 
See !’ He picked up the Mail. 

Only in the Mail! 

GERMAN STATES 
IN SECRET 
MERGER TALKS 
from Mail Correspondent in Bonn. 

Since I knew the Mail no longer had a 
reporter in Bonn, it was easy to see someone 
had re-written my story in London. I sup¬ 
pressed a grin, waited for Kohl to hoist up the 
Express. It was predictable ; > 

Express Scoop! 

Deutschland ueber alles! 
screamed the strapline. Then a 4-in deep head¬ 
line below: 

EIN REICH! GERMANY 
IN NEW UNITY BID ! 

All the others were more or less the same. 
To keep a straight face, I rubbed my index 
finger along the two-day old bristles of my 
18 chin. ‘Just goes to show, doesn't it ?’ I said 


glibly. 

Kohl cleared his throat, a small movement 
which made his gargantuan belly much farther 
down rise like a tidal wave. ‘Certainly it gpes to 
show. It shows to what imbecilic depths the 
British Press will go to distort the truth, It 
shows the rotten core of your newspapers, it 
shows the decayed, depraved, imperialistic 
spirit of the British people who will telieve 
abysmal lies put in front of them. That’s what 
it goes to show, Craig!' 

‘Well, all you have to do is to deny it, 
Kohl. If you can. And if you do, it will be a 
lie.’ 

‘We told you it was all lies — all lies,’ Kohl 
screamed. He .sounded like a chicken, neck 
.severed by a housewife’s hatchet. ‘Look at all 
the untold damage you’ve created !’ He slapped 
the back of his pudgy fist on the pile of news¬ 
papers. ‘Look !’ 

‘No need to get hysterical. Kohl. Deny it 
officially, get everybody involved to deny it and 
you’ve got your .scapegoat. Me. I shall be dis¬ 
credited. I’ll be made to look a fool. That’s 
what you want, isn’t it ?’ 

Blank broke in, hi.s uneven, broken teeth 
showing in a snarl. ‘Your neck will be on the 
block, all right. Don’t worry about that, but 
before you reach that .stage you will have told 
us who put you up to it. Make no mistake.’ 
He wagged his forefinger furiously. 

I looked away, towards the bronze-haired 
girl. Her face was turned to me now, her wide, 
deep green eyes cold and expressionless. Pity, 
but I breathed a sigh of relief. Her face, lightly 
tanned, deep browed, was the perfect comple¬ 
ment to her perfect figure. Straight-nosed with 
slightly flaring nostrils, full red mouth, rounded 
chin, she had a dramatic dreamlike quality 
which should have been quite out of place in 
these prison surroundings. The white nylon 
shirt with its black tie and the grey miniskirt 
showed, however, that she did, regrettably, 
belong. Unmistakably. 

‘Nice bosses you’ve got, Fraulein,’ I said. 
‘They’re threatening me with untold horrors, 
culminating in an appointment with the axeman 
even though the death penalty’s been abol....’ 
A resounding crash on the table halted me in 
mid-sentence. 

‘You will not address my staff!' Kohl was 
quivering with rage. 

Blank laid a placating arm on his sleeve. 
‘He may have to—soon—Heinie,’ he said 
maliciously. ‘We shall want him to, won’t we '! 
Let him get used to her_' 

A tiny smile flickered across that fat face 
and Kohl looked slowly across from Blank to 
me and then to the girl. He nodded under- 
standingly. ‘You’re right. But not now. We dwll 
try a bit longer ourselves.’ He address^ the 
girl. ‘You’d better go now, Sigrid. Take those 
newspapers with you, study them and see If 
you can get any clues at all which could lead 
to Craig’s informant. There’s bound to be sqme 



hint somewhere.' 

‘Sicher — certainly.* Her voice was .scarcely 
above a whisper, but vibrant. Til see what I 
can do, Herr-Kohl.’ She gathered up the pile, 
bending over the table to show some more 
delectable nyloned thigh and neatly rounded 
bottom, straightened up, turned, and .stalked out 
of the room, giving me a haughty stare as she 
went by, and a scarcely noticeable flick of her 
bronze hair. I wondered if it w'ere real. It 
probably was, since her eyebrows w'ere only 
slightly lighter in colour. 

‘Shame to waste her in this dump.’ I sighed, 
to no one in particular. 

Kohl snorted. ‘We’re not all as sex mad a.s 
the British. Fraulein Schiller, T warn you, is as 
efficient as she is lovely. Now, do you want 
another spell in apartment four, or are you going 
to be more amenable ? You will find us quite 
understanding, I assure you.’ There were signs 
of a plea in his high-pitched voice, but 1 couldn't 
be .sure. In any case, I was determined it 
wouldn’t do him any good. I w'asn’t going to 
.succumb. Not just yet. Not unless 1 was going 
to be inflicted with pain and even then, nothing 
1 could say, supposing I cited Sills, would ever 
convince him a West German source wasn’t 
involved. In tact, nothing convinced Kohl or 
Blank. They both sat there alternately threat¬ 
ening and cajoling for three hours. Most of 
the time they tried to convince me the reunifi¬ 
cation talk.s .story was untrue and that I might 
as well save my skin and reputation by revealing 
all. 

Kohl mopjjed his brow with e.xasporatioii, 
Blank refreshed himself with a tot of Dujardin 
West German cognac Outside, through the 
bars of the tall sash windows, the September 
sun was high and a mild breeze breathed the 
spruce trees into a slow, undulating sway. A 
pretty sight which made me wish I was the 
hell out of here. 

‘W’e can be patient, Craig,’ Kohl warned. 
'But there’s a limit. Perhaps a longer spell in 
apartment four 

Before 1 could answer, the door opened 
again and the dangerously nubile Sigrid 
Schiller walked in. ‘I have the West German 
Viapers now, Herr Kohl. Not a mention of the 
Craig lies.’ 

The twti interrogators nodded sagely. 
‘Very perceptive of them, eh, Sigrid ? 

She smiled elastically. ‘The New York 
Times has a few paragraphs merely 
the London World Telegram’s story, but that s 
all. Of course, it‘s early yet.’ 
to be continued 


HERE IS s dsfansivtt probim from Now 
Zealand’s match against Franca in 'the 
recent Bermuda Bowl contest. 
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SOUTH NORTH 
Boulanger Svarc 
2NT 3V 

3NT 5NT 

6NT No 


As West you lead C O on which East plays 
the 5 end declarer the 2 What now*^ 

South surely has eleven top tricks- a 
spade, five hearts. A-K of diamonds and 
A-K-0 of clubs It is also dear that the 
conditions are right for a squeeze against 
you in diamonds and spades, where 
declarer's Queen will complete a divided 
menace The question is whether anything 
can be done to avert this squeeze 
The West hand was held by Roy Kerr a 
mathematics professor Convinced that a 
squeeze threatened and that it was essen¬ 
tial to break up the entries, he switched to 
the Jack of spades' This was the full deal 
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As the diamonds were still untested, and 
a normal break would yield twelve tricks 
Boulenger did not fancy running 4 J to his 
own hand He pul on the Ace and sub¬ 
sequently found that the twelfth tncK 
could not be made, the essential entry for 
the squeeze having been removed 
It IS dear that with any other lead at 
trick two the slam wifi come home South 
plays off all the winners except the Ace of 
spades ending in his own hand On the 
hearts he discaros two spades and a 
diamond Dummy s last three cards are 
4 a- 7 and r 9. and when Souths third 
club IS cashed West has to bare the King 
of spades or throw a master diamond 
It IS possible to improve on declarer s 
play Suppose he takes the first trick and 
returns a low diamond then he sees that 
he has no choice but to play West for the 
King of spades. Alternativeiv South may win 
the first diamond and play a second high 
diamond. He then has a choice of playing 
East for 4Q or playing to endpiay West 



SINCE the first British regional' stamps 
were issued on 18 August 1968. Guernsey, 
Jersey and the isle of Man have assumed 
control of their own postal services and 
now issue their own stamps, so that their 
regional issues are obsolete. Scotland. 
Wales and Northern Ireland have each had 
13 different basic stamps since 1956. 
though changes in watermark and m the 
transparent phosphor tines pnnted on the 
faces of recent stamps to facilitate auto¬ 
matic mall handling enable collectors to 
distinguish es many as 23 different stamps 
for Scotland. 17 tor Ulster and 18 for Wales 
Now more diplomatically described by the 
Post Office as 'nations!’ issues, all the 
decimal atamiM are valid for postage any¬ 
where in the United Kingdom. Above tl>e 
8eottieh8p value. 


BRIDGE STAMP ALBUM 

tty TERENCE REESE by C. W. HILL 




How should one dress on a 
sulfry, silcky, swelferlng 
summer day ? here are a 
few samples of Calcutta s 
season of showy 
uncladness: 

1. beat the deep blue 
heat with a halier choli. 

2. a dazzling white 
clinging long skirt becomes 
part of an afternoon-af~ 
the-races outfit with a 
halter made from a 
phulkari cushion cover. 

3. cool it with the palest 
shades, this light chrome 
and white top and skirt 

is equally elegant for a 
casual Saturday morning or 
a sophisticated Saturday ' 
night. 

text: rita bhimani. 
pix: aloke mitra 
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Rekha was the first to return 
from her London-holiday, 
a sparse ten days, whu^ 
she said, was a luxury she 
couldn’t afford to have more 
of. She was there strictly 
on holiday, shopping and 
living it up with pal Neetu 
Singh who was on film- 
location there. 


Rekha’.s return flight met 
the .severest day of the mon¬ 
soon and her plane was 
diverted to Madras due to 
bad weather. She came 
back, to a swarm of phone- 
calls and messages from her 
various producers, demand¬ 
ing her whereabouts during 
the previous twenty-four 
hours! __ 

And guess who was in 
London with Rekha ? Jeet- 
endra, who had gone there 
last month-end, was pleas¬ 
antly surprised to meet 
ex-flame Rekha. free and 
vacationing like himself. 
And while he made merry 
a la bachelor style, his poor 
wife back home, delivered 
their baby girl, But Jeetu is 
no devoted "pati-dev” to 
his broad-minded biwiji, who 
has given him official per- 
22 mission to have his flings 


outside. So naturally, he 
didn’t cut his holiday short 
— he came back a day pre¬ 
vious to Rekha’s arrival --- 
a good fortnight after his 
first baby was bom! Some 
boys never change! Do they? 


Ihintu Rishi Kapoor, 
red by the ambition blaz- 
ng within him, must've got 
his idea that Bobby became 
^ super-hit because it had 
1 totally new girl, full 
,f youth and freshness. So 
low he’s doing all his new 
.1ms, with absolutely new, 
inheard of gals, — esp^i- 
lly after the films with his 
avourite co-star Neetu 
,ingh, haven’t done too 
/ell His present score runs 
hus. All his new 
lovies have new girls like 
Ihoma Anand, Tamanna 
what names too!) Ranjila 
4iiiar, etc. But somehow 
,one of them sounds as niw 
s Dimple Kapadia did! 
inyway, much luck to 
Su and his gang of new 


Did you hear to what ex¬ 
tent “copying madness’’ can 
go ? Sulakshana Pandit, who 
imitates Mumtaz down 
to her faintest lipstick- 


shade and eyeliner, openly 
declares she wants to be the 
next Mumu! So what does 
she do ? She has found out 
what lens and angle-number 
the cameramen used on 
Mumtaz and insists on hav¬ 
ing the same number and 
lens for herself. Yeah, they 
say Rekha copies Mumu in 
her acting style but ^’s 
not half so mad as this! 

With all the rumours float¬ 
ing around, about Leena’s 
(Chandavarkar’s) engage¬ 
ment being off, the person 
most amused and also het- 
up about the whole thing, 
is Leena herself. While she 
goes on signing new films 
and getting fatter (that was 
an old tendency, which is 
now picking up with the all¬ 
round happine.ss in Leena’s 
life) the rumours get thick¬ 
er. But not only is her own 
engagement to Goa Chief 
Minister’s brother, Siddarth, 
still on, her own brother, 
is hitched up to be married 
to her producer Atmaram’s 
daughter. All around there 
is a picture of domestic 
security and bliss, so how 
can you blame Leena (whose 
films are also doing well) if 
she’s put on so much 
weight ? __ 

What’s up ’tween Shashi and 
Shabana ? It is true he got 
her to co-star with him in 
every film that Miss Aman 
in a smart, professional 
move, refus^ — but to 
hear that now he’s playing 
the lover-boy to her, seems a 
bit loo much! It always 
happens in films anyway — 
the older our heroes gel, the 
bolder they get too! _ 


Why has Sunil Dutt sudden¬ 
ly dropped — at least tem¬ 
porarily — the idea of groom¬ 
ing his new finds Jyoti Arya 
and Madhushala ? The indus¬ 
try is agog with the news 
that he’s coolly dropped them 
and opted for “Julie's” ster 
Laxmi Don’t they know that 
Sunil is himself trying to 
surface from a setback? He 
ne^s a straw to grab. 


“Of course we dress carefully. In fact, 
most of us spend hours on selecting additions 
to our wardrobe. We have to. You see — we 
set the trends.” That was Rehana Sultan, not 
known for beauty or brains, but certainly one 
of the most powerful actresses on the Hindi 
film screen. 

But film stars setting fashion trends ? 
What about the blooii-reds that go with shiny 
sky-blues ? Or the myriad other eyesore com¬ 
binations that seem more natural in zoos ? 

“1 am not saying everybody in our busines.s 
is a trend-setter. Or even that all of them really 
have any dress sense. But we do have an 
audience of millions — people who would fre¬ 
quent a theatre several times a week to see hi.s 
favourite star. It’s only natural that he or she 
would study the star’s dresses very minutely 
and try to emulate the artiste. 

“And talking about gaudy clothes — isn’t 
that a trend all over the world now. Of 
l ourst!, our male stars are more prone to garish 
outfits We girls always try to wear clothes 
that go well with our individual figure.s. Can 
we ehfxi.se ? Of course. We state our prefer¬ 
ence and then .sit witli the dres.s designer and 
finalusf.' all the outfits needefl for a film at one 
sitting. Yea. Most of us do have our favourite 
de.signers and .some of us do get fus.sy on this 
]x>int. As for my.s(*lf, 1 think il’.s very import¬ 
ant to dre.ss according to the character and 
.sfxial .standing of the person I’m jxirtraying. 
But once this is .settled, 1 insist on working out 
the details — in consultation with my designer “ 

What about newcomers ? 

“For them, it’s the same old story 'Fhey 
have to make do wdth a lot less of the fringe 
Ix'nelits. They can’t pick and chfXKsc, though 
with an understanding dress designer, things 
are not so bad. When it comes to e.xj)en.sive 
clothes, however, a lot dep»mds on the producer 
and dirce.tor. The ease is the .same wdth sup¬ 
porting arti.stes, though the males in that 
category — especially the ones playing villain.s 
— hove an easiei time. But tins is more lie- 
cau.se the industry is still inalc-firiented i.nd 
malc-doininaled. 'rhere have 1ms,mi ca.ses where 
supporting actresses have had to change Ihcii’ 
clothes because' they looked bettci’ tlisn tlic 
heroine. ” 

Rehana Sultan was saying all this between 
the activity of still photographers on the lawns 
of a Calcutta hotel. She wore a white maxi 
with a very becoming red top, the effect being 
more conservative than suggestive, though her 
gait brought back those Crhetna sccmces ot- 
course, in milder do.ses. 

Would you do the same with your supixirt- 

ing artistes ? 

“Look, I've never been very adamant about 
my own d'res.ses, so why should I take cxceti- 
tjon to what anyone else w'ears. I’d like to 
combat my co-artistes in histrionics. Ihats my 
field. 


I don't 

mind people 
seeing parts 
of my body 


“In any case, there have been scores of 
scenes where I*ve been scantily Which 

brings us to nudity. 

“IVe always taken a very bioad view on 
that. Tm not upset about people seeing parts 
of my body. 1 have to live my role. I even 
did a fleeting nude scene in Oaslak '. And I 
don’t mind doing it all over again. I'he only 
consideration I’ve had is the character i’m pc.)r- 
traying and the story. Of <‘ouise. Tm also quite 
particular about the film’s dii'cctoi* 1 always 
want to be sure that he knows his job a.s well 
as 1 know mine. I’d never even weai n ^win^ 
suit for a dircclor who's using the scene lo show 
bare legs. 

“I've seen this done in sonu’ Hindi fiim> 
And the tendency to wet the lu^Kune's clothes 
to add a da.sh of sex — it’s nau.sealing. Vulgar¬ 
ity has its limits, and I’ll nc\<M U* a party to 
it under any circumstance. 

“A lot de|K'nds on tlu* cainerainan, Hi.s 
focussing can make the diflenMue between 

vulgarity and art. But I’m afraid there isn't 
much effort in the latter direction." 

You’re doing a Bengali film — how do you 
like the set-up ? 

“Actually, I’m quite excited. I’ve always 
wanted to do a Bengali film. But this isn’t the 
usual social. It’s called Dasvu Sardai 
Katnakar.’ The film is about a dacoit of old 
and the transformation he goes through. It's 
very interesting and I’m enjoying my work. 
We’ve completed the indoor work. The studios 
here are not very well-equij)i»ed and the general 
conditions, too, are pretty bad. But this 
increases my respfX'l for film-makers here, 
Ixxaust; making outstanding films: with that 
.sort of equipment need.s very great skill and 
ingenuity. 

“I'm also making a film in Kannade.se. 
That is a double-version movie, but 1 find the 
language vep' difficult. My Bengali diction, I 
think, is quite good — at least the unit keeps 
praising me. I’m really flattered No, seriou.sly, 

1 think this is one of the swiftest languages I’ve 
heard.” 

What about your dresses ? 

“Aha ! Wait till the film is released.’’ 
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^ ^ ARIES (March 21 — Aprtt 20) You are 
^ likely to be emotionally carried this week- 
JEgMaer certain incidents in social and family circle 
may place you on your toes. In office you 
are likely to be a victim of circumstances. Evil influences bear 
upon your finances. Ladies and girls, move carefully — 
accidents indicated. Bachelors, good contact lor you. 

V / TAURUS (April 21 ^ May 20) Your activities 
will increase this week, in social circle, you 
may find yourself thrown together with the 
ISa opposite sex. in service, transfer indicated. 
Executives, success in ail your activities assured. Business¬ 
men and professionals, you will find yourself full ot bounce 
in the second half of the week. Girls, mental depression will 
go on Monday. 

^ GEMINI (May 21 -- June 20) After two 

years and six months you are going to be 
free from worries and anxieties. But the 
change is not likely to be dramatic. Now the 
intuitive side of your personality will be active. Your business 
will flourish. Industrial disputes if any may be over by the 
23rd. From now onwards you are going to be tremendously 
benefited by your past actions. 

M CANCER (June 21 — July 21) Your mental 
depression may increase. There are possibili¬ 
ties of travel and you are likely to be 
benefited by that. Family problems and ill¬ 
ness indicated. Your health also may not run well. In ser¬ 
vice, be careful against misplaced trust. Businessmen and 
industrialists, desired income may not materialise. Girls and 
ladies, you may pick up useful gossip. 

LEO (July 22 August 21) Attempts for 
any sort of expansion may cause disappoint- 
ments. In service, you arc likely to be 
saddled with additional work load. Business¬ 
men, notable gams or advancement in enterprises are not in 
the offing for the time being. Ladies and girls, be careful in 

love matters-awkward situations indicated. 

jmft VIRGO (August 22 — September 22/ Rivalry 

'Satf m your professional life is likely to be over 

very soon. In service, you will enjoy popu- 
larity. Businessmen, m your circle competi¬ 
tion may cause setback. Industrialists, move with caution 
instructions from governmental authorities may disturb your 
routine. Ladies and girls, you are starred tor social engage¬ 
ments. 
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LIBRA (September 23 ... October 22) 

P^^ifical situation and general economic 
condition may stand in the way of your 
m prosperity. Tax problem may irritate you. 
Your properties and wealth may cause you trouble. In ser¬ 
vice, you will find it a hardworking week but the outcome 
would be a happy one. Ladies and girls, a week for arrangina 
functions. * ” 

mm SCORPIO (October 23 — November 22h 

BeS This week brings you good prospects. Your 

superiors will go out of the way to promote 
you. Welcome changes in your work Is 
assured. Health of your spouse may suffer. Industrialists and 
businessmen, you will have increased activity. Professionals, 
you may have to face certain problems owing to changed 
laws or regulations. 

SAGITTARIUS (November 23—December 20) 

VDBMBA seems to be an outright favourable 

mm week for you. But in the first half of the 
^ week illness of your children may 
worries. In service, unexpected turns will make you happy. 
Businessmen and industrialists, this is the right time to settle 
your disputes. Ladies and girls, holiday trip for you. 

CAPRICORN (December 21 — January 19) 
Certain old and outstanding problems may 
give you worries. In service, you may have 
^ to experience temporary setbacks. !n busi¬ 
ness and profession, conflicting trends indicated. Romance 
should be avoided because failures are Ikely to be 
experienced. Ladies and girls, be discreet while making 
friendship. 

AQUARIUS (January 20 — February IB) * 

This IS the time for putting into operation your 
ambitious plans for improving your financial 

^•Rb^ position. Executives, you may achieve your 
goal. Businessmen, you are likely lo make desired profits this 
week. Girls, avoid getting out of your depth m the first half 
of the week. Ladies, control your temptation to be very frank. 

PISCES (February 19 — March 20) In social 
\jggfS\ life control your emotions otherwise you 
may find yourself m an embarrassing situa¬ 
tion. in service, your position may be 
elevated. Professionals, you will be highly appreciated m your 
circle. Businessmen, an auspicious week for investment. 
Girls, your relations with friends may be strained. Bachelors, 
love ties will develop. 
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TIMES PAST, 
TIMES FUTURE IN 
BHARAT 

Back to India, “now called Bharat", after 
37 years John Masters author of Bugles 
and a Tiger and many other popular 
novels visited places and met people to 
find out what had or had not changed in 
the country which “had been for the 
years of my young manhood the only 
home I knew." The Merchant said, “FJvery- 
one's getting greedy." The Politician 
said, “We are creating a consumer society, 
and everyone wants a piece of it.” Young 
India growled, “We mu.st do something 
about the population growth.” The 
Oeneral said. “Indiscipline." 







AZED CROSSWORD 

No. 128: PLAIN 
ACROSS 

3 Overdone beef ? I can give you plums (10) 

101 coutd give you berries, long, unfortunately, over (5) 

11 Old it cause fish to regret beihg misguidedly 
pro-Noah? (7) 

12 Record in Athens broken? Winner might don it (8) 

13 These hair shirts with ultimate in penitence make 
you humble (4) 

15 Hand-made product, stewed tart, restaurant brought 
back in (8) 

16 Judge, one who persists, involves king in row (5) 

191 shut a troublesome opening (6) 

20 Mention something other than reserve (6) 

22 Frenchman about, don't go off (6) 

24 Promise given by Hamlet, say. after start of play (6) 

27 Catch 'The Exorcist' (5) 

20 Love's very up and down, we hear, with scatty Tiny 
around (8) 

30 Slip’s quite an experience for one with pot (4) 

31 Wild fire, spread ^ S¥veep, becomes more dazzling (8) 

32 Parts for organ and wind they rendered alia Franca (7) 

33 One of three shaping men's ends (and not one 
returns) (5) 

34 Bad golf shot to one side of target^ I'll be wading 
in sand (10) 

DOWN 

1 Drunk meths- nasty. Legal compensation needed (10) 

2 Sur\g by P. Robeson in ‘Otello’? Recording evidence 
of infallibility (7) 

3 Die by the sword and you'd find this died (4) 

4 Toy pcHXf )e. say. has bed topped with tiny folds (8) 

5 Narcotic: what the vulgar take for a 30 (6) 

6 Slovenly house gets insect in ielly (6) 

I Early sprouts ~ Brussels-first signs seen at all? (5) 

8 Leaf growth? Love'll supplant one in what gets 
poured (8) 

9 Fish, one found in Tay. perhaps (5) 

14 Mudlark's misguidedly terse with a couple of sailors (10) 

17 That is holding one watery 'as your eyes' 

(Tennyson) (6) 

18 Swain with whom you'L aee hen sport cruelly? (8) 

21 Fast when you should, losing pournf—easy (7) 

23 Weaves old countrymen’s reeds (6) 

24 Treat with ponverful alkali and you'll firvl vessel has 
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foundered (6) 

25 Sort of horse I mounted in rear, shambling (5> 

26 Kelpie, perhaps, makes river nse about a. (5) 

29... Foot, to annoy and rouse (4) 

AZED No. 126: Solution and notes 
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ACROSS 

1. doQ'b-err-y, 7, hidden & 
lit., IS, carrel age't'yaw (rev ), 
14. anag round dog, IS, Ravi 
Shankar, 21.anag Slit., 
supply (adv ): 25, i e steely, 
2S,anag. m mal & lit . 

29, vale (L) brewed 


DOWN 

3.rad tn bawl, 6.90 tn ye, 

7, cf. siren, 9, gien in hye, 
Macbeth 5, in, 52,12, anag 
& fit^, IS. lumber-pie (qqv ), 
23.stew5^brcithel. 25. T.S.E. 
toile(t) (rev) 


by HARRY 

W ri C 00 GOLOMBEK 


RosllionNo.11 



While Id ptoy-how shouW Me ge ew go? 


Conlinuatfon of Poeflion No. 9 

The finish of a game played at LMpzig last 
year b eheee n tenski and Knaak.-Srk 1 ; 
5r2; 1 pi qp2P: p2pKt 1 pO; 3l(tktP2: 
1P5R,P5RP;4B1K1. 

Black afon by 1. . . .. QxKt; 2 . RxPch. 
if2.PxQ.R-B6 mate 
2, , .. KtxR; 3. PxQ, KtxRch; A QxKt, 

Kt-K3ch;5.K-Rl.or5 K-Kt^ Kt-B5ch. 
S.R-B8ch;6.K-Kt2.R-Kt7male 

Roubon FIno on Bobby Rschor 

The US was the dominant force in world 
chess in the half a dozen years immediately 
pieceding the Second World War. With 
Russia not competing in the chees Olyni- 
piads the powerful American team, headed 
by Rashevsky and Fine, was all triumphant. 
Both these players were recognised as 
worthy co n tender e for worM champKmehip 
honours, but Fine seemed to heve gained 
the upper hend when he tied for first piece 
with the great Estonian master. Paul 
Keree, in the AVRO tournament in Holland 
in 1938 

The winner of that event was due to 
challenge Alekhine for the world title, 
unfortunalely for Fine, the nilee had 
etipulaM that, in the case of a tia. the beet 
Sormebom-Berger total would deddo. This 
was in fact Karee but he never got around 
to piNfing the match ainea the war came 
tfx> soon. 

In Fine's book Bobby necber’eOonqueet 


of the World Chess Ghaeiplonship (Bell. 
£3-25). the notes to the games of the great 
n^ch at Reykjavik are, regrettably, in¬ 
different. But the subject is so entrancing 
to a chees-player that perhaps this does not 
matter all that much. Just for a change. 1 
give a game that Fischer lost, the 11th. 
White: Spassky. Black: Fischer 
Sicilian Defence. 

I. P-K4. P<-QB4. 2. Kt-KB3. P-Q3. 
3. P-Q4. PxP; 4. KtxP, Kt-KB3. 
8 Kt-QB3. P-QR3. 8 B-KtS. P-K3. 
7. P-B4. Q-Kt3; 9. Q-Q2. QxP. 
8 Kt-Kn 0-R6; 10. BxKt, PxB, 

II. B-K2. P-KR4. 18 0-0. Kt-B3, 

13. K-R 1 . B-Q2. 14. Kl-Kti. Q-Kt5. 
IS. Q-K3. P-04; 18 PxP. Kt-K 2 . 

17. P-B4. Kt-B4: 18 Q-Q3. P-R5; 

18 B-Kt4. Kt-03; 28 QKt-Q 2 . P-B 4 . 
21. P-OR3. Q-Kt3: 22. P-B5. Q-Kt4, 
28 0-0B3. PxB, 24. P-R4. P-R 6 ; 

25. PxQ. PxPch: 28 KxP, R-R 6 . 
27. Q-B 6 . Kt-B4; 28 P-B 6 . B~B 1 . 

28 OPxP. BPxP; 30. KR-K 1 , B-K2; 
SI.RxKP. resigns. 

Fine comments: *My feelings about this 
game are best contained in a telegram 1 
aofit to Bobby that evening: ‘Don't horse 
around. Play for a draw aiKf the match is 
yjMrs.”’ Psrhaps someone ought to send 
Fine a telagram talliriQ him that in fact the 
variation played by Fischer is. according 
to the leleet analym pood for Black. But 
that would be a florae of another colour 










SUBIR K. MUKHERJEE 


SKYWAY: A 

pedestrian 

project 



It is understandable that people, like Nature, 
abhor vacuum. But their craze for places that 
look like concentration camps, show their posi¬ 
tive hatred for habitat. People attract more 
people. A megalopolis or a Supercity grows 
like cancer and becomes unmanageable. Its 
malady is reflected in the breakdown of its 
public utility services which show the signs, 
stress and strain due to bottlenecks in the 
supply of resources. In a way, people them¬ 
selves are polluting agents. We, however. 


cannot do much about the problem unless we 
cure our obsession for superlatives. Given 
people’s right to live wherever they want to 
and their freedom of movement, we can only try 
to stop a city like Calcutta from becoming a 
gigantic slum. A modern city may have many 
attributes, good or bad, but. generally speak¬ 
ing, the transport services — the life lines, it 
provides for the public can be taken as a good 
indicator of the quality of life in that city. The 
transport system of a country reflects, to use 5 








iWAY 


B.B.S^NS0U ST. 




U\U\U\A\\\\y\\UV 


(a) Skyway Elevation : 18*-20* (appros* 6 oetres). 

(b) Sk^-ay io the combination of Skylana(footpath) 
and Sky)ntor(movinc platform)* 

(c) There are two such pairs-ono for each vay|to be 
conairucied over Mahalaa Gandhi Rd«|Acharya 

[la Ch.Ilit.fn.n.Ganfoli Street, Braboume lid,, 
or Fairlie Place and Strand Rd, 




SEALDAH 

STATION 


AiAHTMA jy GANDHI RD. 


(d) The Sk)n»’ay cnn be eonatnicted on beam placed acroaa the 
«trect.i;esch beim supported by two plllars.Or|lt may be bulltl 
by cantilever netliod(a8 ahom above M«G.Ild«)» 

(e) Access to tlie Dase Vlatfom,where fecllltlea tor (etilnc oa 
and oft, and for inter-chaage from tlie pavemnt la provldad 
by means of Inclinad cliabara(M,<>tltd« loft end), 

(f) Overbridge (2 metres above Skyway)provldee for Interehanfio, 

(r) The pedeatrian traffic is directly lad from Saaldah Sta, 
Platfona Eatranoa aad Ilowrab Rrldi;a ApitrMch to tha Skyway, 
althar tlirough »> Intoiaadlate plBtform(Saaldali),or atraii^ 
to tho Si^oy lovol (strand ltd,). 


HOWRAH 

bridge- 


an analogy, the state of the economy of that 
land, as the look of the cows indicates the general 
health of the population that live on them. 

In the following passages 1 am not going 
to advocate for either wider roads, or higher 
speed. Bertrand Russell observed many years 
ago that more and better roads do not neces¬ 
sarily shorten the time we spend on travelling ; 
they only increase the total time we spend on 
them. Places like Los Angeles are living proof. 
Being what we are, social scientists and engi¬ 
neers can neither exercise our affinity for city 
life, nor force people to abandon their oc'cupa- 
tion of moving about in already congested 
places. They can only think of alleviating the 
distressing condition to make the situation as 
agreeable as possible by treating just the 
symptoms. In most cases the immediate relief 
provided is far from a permanent solution which 
is often barred from their consideration by cost 
handicap. But in some cases the absence of a 
vision and the inability to understand the 
nature of human predicaments we are trying to 
6 deal with create confusion. A combination of 


foresight, insight and a human feeling about the 
problems of our industrial civilisation can take 
us as close to the heart of the real issue as is 
possible for mortal man. History repeats itself, 
but like a virus it changes its strain. If we 
repeat the same prescription without any regard 
to the time and place, the medicine is likely to 
be wasted. Napoleon’s town planners and engi¬ 
neers were gifted, and the traffic in Parks still 
flows smoothly after 170 years. 

I am in favour of slowing down the pace of 
life. The plan I am going to discuss will 
require some fundamental change in our con¬ 
cept which has been conditioned by the auto¬ 
mania and the present transport set-up. If 
accepted, this simple idea of locomotion has the 
potentiality of becoming a new way of life and 
a permanent feature in a city like Calcutta. This 
scheme is for those people who use their feet; 
think of them. 

Given the present social and geographical 
condition of Calcutta, and the number of ^ple 
who either live in or come, for .some reason or 
other, to the city, there are but a few alternative 
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solutions to the transport problem. It is art 
accepted fact that intolerable conditions of 
overcrowding prevail in this eiiy'. The more 
Calcutta becomes accessible by Highways and 
Expressways, the more cars and i)eople will con¬ 
verge to the city and create bottlenecks even 
worse than what exist at pre.sent. Then, 
following New York’s example, all the town 
planners on our planet have decided to expand 
the city centres vertically when it is impossible 
to do so horizontally. Huge influx of people 
in ever-increasing nuinbeis will continue as long 
as the buildings in Calcutta get bigger and 
bigger. Mind boggles at the volumes ot 
suburban commuter traffic that are already 
‘funnelled’ through How'rah and Sealdah rail¬ 
way stations. The number of people counted in 
the peak-hour of the Sealdah station platform 
entrance is about 13,874 tC.M.P.O .I9t)«). The 
corresponding figure for Howrah station is 
26 851. The peak-hour pedestrian movement 
on the Howrah Bridge involves 15,065 people. 
Similar statistics for the following inter-sections 
of saturated streets are; 

Dharmatola and Nehru Road 
Brabourne Road and Dalhousie 
Square North 

S N Banerjee Road and Nehru Road 13,422 
Acharya Prafulla Chandra Rd. & 

Mahatma Gandhi Rd. 12,370 

Acharya Prafulla Chandra Rd. & 

Bipin Behari Ganguli hi. 

8 Shambazar five-point crossing 


Netaji Subhas Hd & Dalhousie Sip ^ 

(B. B. D, Bag) North 

Strand Road and Brabourne Road »,UU' 
Chittaranjan Avenue and Ganesh 

C.^. Avenue and B. B. Ganguli Si. 0,1^ 
C. R. Avenue & M. Gandhi Road 
College St. & Mahatma Gandhi Road o,...h 
M aximum number of daily 
recorded at Howrah Bridge is 
next highest figure. 2.77,524 has been observ^'d 
on Nehra Rd. near S. N. Banerjee Rd. A total 
number of 3.24,580 transit 
been counted in the vicinity "fSealdah Station 
The situation, it seems, cannot get any wori>e. 
For the commuters from the suburban <jjstricts, 
it is a routine nightmare. They entei the city 
throueh the two railway stations, Sealdah ahu 
Howrah, and for them those two points mark 
the end of one miserable journey aud the 
beginning of another indescribable curse. The 
pSht of those unfortunate souls can only ^ 
Appreciated by anyone who has f 
patch a transport from either of thoM 
stotions. Harassed, panic-stricken and exhaust^ 
^frantically tMr l*cs to Bt to lie 
destination. Nowhere m the world tneir 
ivMinter-Darts are so much ignored and left to 
Si People of Calcutta and the surroundi^ 
SSirlTSlIer In silence: they d^rve W 
wmnathv and praise for their virtue of tolei 
ance? tW also deserve something more than 

that. 





I’Jie problem could he solved !>> increasing 
the number of buses and trams. This solution, 
liecuuse it conforms with our habit of thinking, 
•seems to be the ea.s est. But wlien the streets 
are already impassable due to overcrowding of 
all sorts of vehicles and the ■pedestrian vehicle 
conflict’ generated tiy overflow oi jiedestrians 
onto the carriageway, an increase in the numtier 
of conventional cars would only make the prob- 
k'm even more daunting. More bu.se.s and tram.s 
must slow down the tivorage sfici'd of all the 
carriages. Moreover, the number of bu.ses and 
trams has to be substantially increased to 
achieve any comfortable result. But, I am 
afraid the most likely failure would come from 
one sad fact. The State Transjxirt buses are 
so dilapidated that as soon as some 
new cars are introduced, some old ones that look 
like death-traps may go off the streets. 
Then we have to think about pollution (Calcutta 
leads the world) and the fuel cost. 

The question remains : what are we going 
to do about the streets tha‘. are clogged with 
people ? All those projects, viz., Circular Rail¬ 
way, Urban Rapid Transport Facilities, Pede¬ 
strian Underpass at Sealdah. etc., will miss the 
pedestrians. “The very low travel speeds pre¬ 
vailing on the major arterial system reflect the 
extreme congestion and the ineflicient operation 
that penalise all ty-pes of road users, including 
pedestrians” (C.M.P.O,, Traffic and Trans¬ 
portation Plan, 196G-1986). It is not'just “the 
very low travel speeds”, but the different speed 



capabilities of diflereni types of vehicles and 
the countless feeder roads leading to a main 
confluent which are responsible for the chaos. 
Well, Calcutta is going to have an underground 
railway system. That will be useful where a 
quicker journey over a distance can be effected. 
But for a short distance it would hardly save 
time (my experience is based on seven under¬ 
ground systems in six different countries). 
Going down, buying ticket, waiting for train and 
roniing out lake time, though the actual uavei- 
ling is by far the speediest 

Any effective result, then, must come from 
some bold and unconventional idea : think 
nigh ; think slow but steady speed. Here is the 
plan — call it Utopian or Babylonian, if you like, 

I should like to call it ‘The Hare and the 
Tortoise' solution. The plan involves moving 
the streets upwards—to add the third dimension 
to our locomotion and for lietter utilisation of 
the available space. The major problem of 
Calcutta, we all agree, originates from the 
centripetal movement of the hapless pedestrians. 

In parts of the city pavements do not exist for 
free movement of prople. As a result, most of 
them walk in the streets. Consequently, the 
movement of the vehicular traffic gels inhibited. 

In a way, the inhabitants of Calcutta must be 
the luckiest in the world. In spile of all the 
hazards, unimaginable in any other country, the 
rate of accidents seems to invalidate the theory 
of probability! 

Let us go back to the natural advantage we 9 







have. I believe, ^iven <)|)p<;rtunity i^ople will 
f)refer (in some cases they will love to re-lcarn) 
w'alking to fighting toi- a tianspori to prove 
their prehensile capabilities. Walking is healthy 
(a cure of oi>esity), economical and creative 
Now., suppose we built ‘SKYWAY’ abo\e some 
of the streets between the very busy points at 
tile centre of the city ! In the first)jha.se 1 should 
like to see The Black Triangle, i.e., Howrah- 
.Seaklah-B.B.D. Bag tackled. The mo.st funda¬ 
mental thing about the idea is the segregation 
of the pedestrians from the rest of the traffic on 
I he l oads. If ue could transfer at least oO'/; 
of the crowd from the so-called jjavements to a 
high level footpath, then that itsell would be a 
tieniendous Ijoon to all the road users concerned. 
'Fo achieve that objective wt^ have to construct 
corridors for safe and unrestricted walking at a 
height of, sav six metres above the streets 
adjacent to pa\ements Those covered or shad¬ 
ed all-weather SKYLANKS would be acce.ssible 
from the street level by mclined climbers. There 
should be one Skylane on each side of the 
street, aiui overhead connections between the 
two separate parallel lanes for those who want 
to change their direction of walk and to help 
jjeople to get on from either side of the street 
irresix^ctive of the way they want to proceed. 
As much incentive us pos.sible should he prov kl- 
ed to keep people up there lor as long as it 
10 would be absolutely unnecessary for them to 


land on the unsafe ground below. A more 
imaginative step can be taken by using this 

concept of Walk-Power a bit further, and 
further. Given comfort and safety, people will 
be induced to use their feet. To assist our 
unique asset, called legs, either simultaneously, 
or as we gradually get used to walking in space, 
a conveyor belt type moving platform (SKY- 
LAT(JR) can be constructed along the Skylanes. 
Leaving a gap of about two metiers in betw^een 
the Skylane and the moving platform, this 
proposed conveyor belt would move at a speed 
of say, between two and three kilometres per 
hour. The right width of the Skylator should 
be decided after proper survey, but one metre 
wide moving side-walk would be economical 
and .sufficient for must of our purpose. Now 
think of a person walking at an average speed 
of three miles per hour, lor the first hour. l*'or 
the first mile or kilometre his speed is likely to 
be at the rate of four miles per houi‘ (almost 
six and one-half k.p.h.) — quite conceivable for 
hasty office goers). If one is aided by extra two 
kilometres at least, the average speed of an 
average pedestrian would accelerate to about 
eight kilometres (not a wild guess) ! It would 
not be too inaccurate to claim that overground 
public conveyance in very few city centres, let 
alone in Calcutta, can summon ^ that speed 
during rush hours. Average speed in Kabindra 





Sarani and Acharya Jagadish Chandra Road numbers of pedestrians vary at different times 
near Sealdah is less than seven miles per hour, of the day, given this option, many transport 
Then if we take into account the time wasted users would voluntarily change their mode of 
in waiting, and the stoppages, the Skylalor would travelling and walk to re-capture the forgotten 
provide a superior alternative as far as speed joy in the quieter environriMmt of the Skyway 
alone is concerned. Then if we consider the during less crowded moments. 1 am not an 
danger involved, the discomfort and the higher exjiert to evaluate the cost of the pioposed 
level of adrenal secretions due to excitation of project, but I am .sure it would be only a frac- 
our baser instincts like fear and aggression, the lion of the expenditure involved in building the 
proposed Skyway is bound to become a winner Underground Rapid Transit System. We all 
in the transport scene and a great blessing for know that jiublic transport is a consumer ser- 
the man in the street. vice that hardly pays its way in any country. 

The construction can be made to look vis- We can charge, say 5 or 10 pai.se lor u.sing the 
ually stimulating. The whole complex may be Skylator by installing slot machines that would 
pre-fabricated and a.s.seinbled on the site with- lake pre-purehasetl tokens .Although the whole 
out much dislocation of t.hc traffic in the street complex will create many jobs, the (o-t should 
concerned. The Skyway can lie built either by be kepi at the minimum. We can also have 
balanced cantilever method, using light props stalls for small .shops in the gap between the 
between main heavy supiHjrls, or on pie-.-;tressed Skylane and the Skylator to bring some 
concrete beams placed across the street and sup- revenue. But 1 should prefer it to be a welfare 
ported by a pillar at each end. There should bcMwice aimed at the fulle.st possible utilisation 
be a Base Platform on top of each mam pillar of the proposed installations. A subsidy there- 
placed at an interval of, say IttO metres which i„ie. is a must. Any cost that is necessary for 
would facilitate getting on and off the Skylane the improvement ol the quality of file and the 
and the Skylator, and overhead cros.sing. This general economy is worthwhile ; m the long 
upper deck for crossing the street would be lun, it is bound to lie cbeai). 
about two metres aliove the Base Platform. Two Finally, let me recapitulate the main points 
metres would be the .sufficient width tor the and the ad\antages to be derived by common 
Skylane man from such a project. 1 shall r’efiain from 

I am convinced that this idi'a will catch counting the faults because, though there will 
the imagination of the public. 1’his system of he some re.sixm.sible criticism, tlicre are cntii-.s 
transportation would not only relieve the exi-sf- ..vho have their ammunition rca<1y to be used 
ing services on tlie roads, it would, m siieeific on whatever the target niav be. 1 do not mean 
situations, make them irrelevant. Although the to suggest that their objections should not be 
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PROBLEMS of personality caused France 
to compete in this year's Bermuda Bowl 
with only tour players. Svarc. Boulenger. 
Lebel and Man. The strain seems to have 
been too great, for in the 5-day round robin 
they finished below not only Italy and 
North America but also Brazil and lndo< 
nesia. beating only New Zealand. 

This was one of the biggest swings, with 
North America outshining France at each 
table First, cover up the E-W cards and 
consider Murray's problem in Room 1 


Dealer. South East-West vulnerable. 
#Q 10 6 2 
VAQ 10 
^AKQJ4 




A754 

653 

109865 

6 


►3 

N 

W E 

S 


#K J963 
9k J8 




►J9 7 4 



974 2 
072 

4a K Q 10 8 5 2 
WEST NORTH EAST 
Kel 
2 
4 

4NT 

64 


eh^la 


Boulenger 

No 

No 

No 

No 


West leads 4 A, which may be from A-K. 
and East, playing normal signals, drops the 

3 You ruff and draw two rounds of trumps, 
wishing perhaps that you were in Seven, 
but the picture changes when West dis¬ 
cards a h^rt on the second trump. 

In fact even the small slam presents 
difficulty. After a third trump, on which 
West discards another heart, you begin to 
run the diamonds. East, howeimr. rum the 
second diamond and returns 48. Do you 
let this run to the Q-10, or ruff and take the 
heart finesse for your twelfth trick 

Murray drcirM that if West had held 

4 A-K and VK he might well have over¬ 
called. It was more likely that East had both 
kings, so Murray discarcM a heart and 
made the slam. Note that Boulenger did 
not help declarer by signalling at trick one 

However, in Room 2 Blumenthal de¬ 
fended still better, refusing to ruff when the 
diamonds were cashed. 



After four top diamonds South came to 
^nd with a diamond ruff. East discarding 
4j. Now East could be thrown in with a 
trump but dummy would be squeezed in 
the process, leaving East with a safe exit 
in whichever suit was discarded from the 
table. 



THE United States Post Office has chosen 
the theme of letter writing and reading for 
eight lO-cents stamps to mark the cen¬ 
tenary of the Universal Postal Union. The 
designs are taken from paintings by eight 
different artists ranging from Gainsborough 
and Goya to the American John F. Peto and' 
the Japanese Hokusai. The example above 
IS ‘La Belie Liseuse’, peinted in 1746 by the 
Swiss artist Jean Etienne Liotard and now 
in the Rijksmuseum. Amsterdam. The 
stamps are jumbo-size and printed se 
tenant, so that a complete block of eight is 
desirable for display purposes. 


heard. I can only urge them to find out the 
reaction of the potential users in a fair and open 
discussion. However, the concept involves ; 

(a) Segregating the pedestrians from the 
rest of the tiaffic and moving them 
faster along overhead lanes built for 
the purpose. 

(b) Relieving the pressure on the exist¬ 
ing transport system. 

( 0 ) Building ‘Skyway’ (Skylanes and 
Skylatorj six metres above Mahatma 
Gandhi Road, B. B. Ganguli St,, Strand 
Road and Brabourne Road or Fairlie 
Place (leading to B. B. D. Bag). 

The obvious benefits are as follows ; 

(1) Even if 50% of the pedestrians are 
taken off the pavements, those streets 
would be le.ss congested (desirable in 
itself). 

(2) The rest of the traflic will move faster. 

(3) There will be a great .saving in the 
cost of fuel (conservalionist.s would 
gladly endorse the idea), cost of 
vehicles and the social cost of pollution 
(a rather heavy ))n(e of progre.ss) — 
a source of major worry in any indus¬ 
trial city. 

(4) Safe walking in shade will be preferred 
to getting trampled inside a bus or u 
tram, or stampeded in the street. It 
would be infinitely more desirable in 
the heat of the summer and in the 
monsoon when most of Calcutta look.s 
like seasonal Venice. 

(5) Hawkers could he provided for in 
.small stalls. A little imagination and 
colour would add a little iK'auty to the 
decrepit city. 

(6) In future big office buildings can have 
direct access to the Skyway. 

(7) Overhead tram wires, telephone lines, 
etc., could be placed under the bridges 
and the ugly jungle of poles removed 
for good. 

(8) Even as a minor attraction, Calcutta’s 
novel pedestrianism may feature in 
the tourists’ list of favourites. 

I should like to emphasise that the benefit 
to be derived from this project will more than 
compensate the cost, even if that entails extra 
investment to ensure the i>ower supply. 

It is, of course, ea.sy for one not to be able 
to see any defect in one’s own plan. The 
experts have to see that the proposed scheme 
is feasible. But, as I have already suggested, 
the opinion of the ordinary people should be 
taken into consideration. One thing I wish to 
say ; please let us try and make Calcutta an 
attractive city in leafity, and not just in pro¬ 
paganda. Given the will, we can do it. 
Automobiles have displaced human beings by 
encroaching on man’s right to move fr^ly : 
it Is about time he found a refuge to walk in 
tieace and pleasure and think where he is 
going! __ 

COVER AND B/WPIX SUNIL DUTTA 




ROBERT VACHA 


‘My foreign editor will want to know the 
source before he takes my word for it, you 
know that.’ 

‘Just fob him off. You don’t have to reveal 
your sources, as you know bloody well. You 
only have to assure him they’re authentic and 
your news is so hot you don’t dare name sources 
in case they dry up.’ 

I looked at him dubiously. ‘‘You really think 
my revelations, as you call them, are going to 
stop the negotiations ? Just a one-man-band 
effort ?’ 

'No, of course not. You get your scoop 
published and the same day the evening papers 
will follow up and the morning after so will 
your morning rivals. They wouldn’t dare let a 
story like that die, and you know' it. The Express 
alone will make hay of it.’ 

‘Even then, it's only going to be a three- 
day sensation.’ I argued. ‘Without much to go 
on, the .story will die a natural death, don’t you 
see ?’ 

Sills pursed his lipse. ‘You still don’t get 
the point, do you ?’ he asked resignedly. 'All 
the European and American papers will take 
it up and .some of these newspaper sleuths of 
yours will latch on to the story like a dog 
wrestling with a mighty bone. They won’t let 
go. Then, if the story shows signs of slowing 
up or dying, you w'cigh in with some more and 
you begin commenting against reunification-’ 

I laughed in his face. ‘It's not going to 
w'ork. Brigadier. Even if 1 write anti-reunifica¬ 
tion propaganda, the World Telegram just 
won’t use it. The sub-editors will cut out all 
the propaganda and publish what they tielieve 
to be just the facets. 1 knov;. It hapi»en.s to me 
all the time. A few words of comment — which 
they often ask for as interpretation, mind — 
and it’s sliced off. Ju.st like that.’ 1 made a 
chopping movement with my hand. ‘Only The 
Times, Telegraph and Guardian — and perhaps 
the Express which has an axe to grind on 
Germany — are likely to keep such comment in. 
Not the World TelegraiA. 1 know. 1 work there.’ 

Sills went on listening patiently, occasion¬ 
ally licking his lips in a swift, snake-like motion, 
‘Go on.’ 

‘I’ll be lucky to get the first story in. As 
for any more, well, it’ll need a miracle.’ 


‘We’ll provide the miracle,' Sills said. ‘We 
shall use_ah_ a form of gentle persua¬ 

sion.’ 

'Isn’t that giving the game away '! You'll 
immediately .show the Cabinet’s hand.’ 

He shook his head vigorously. ‘.\’ot at all. 
Give us some credit for subtlety. We only have 
to put the pressure on one iJioprietor — yours 
— and that very indirectly. The rest will take 
their cue from what your paijer print-s — with¬ 
out pressure. They’ll follow ttie news and if you 
keep the pot boiling, they'll bubble along with 
you.’ 

I was curious. ‘What have you got on ray 
man, Lord Gwelo V 

Sills smiled enigmatically. ‘Ixx?s it matter'.’ 
Your pioprietor will do as he's told.’ 

1 shrugged. 'If you .say so .NcicrtWeless, 1 
still think this operation's as full of holes as a 
sieve. All we’ll get are denials from the 
Germans, security will tie even more strict and 
W*0*1J * 

'Not only will you get denials, Craig, but 
1 can assure Voti the most veiunneiu will come 
from the British Governnient. H.M.G. will make 
its position quite clear and well be emphasis¬ 
ing all along the line that v\e not only approve 
of reunification, hut if liy an^' chance im¬ 
probable. naturally — the two Germanies are 
talking together with that end in view, we’d 
approve anyway. Bui everyone will lie denying 
emiihalically all the time that talks are taking 

1 was flummoxed, scratched my head 
deliiately with my pinkie, and returned to the 
attack. ‘Then wliat’s the point oi my writing 


‘Nut everybody will disbelieve what the 
papers sav. ' Some. .. er dissidents will 
gather tnere’s a grain of truth somewhere and 
will go all out to get any all-Geiman talks 
broken up. There are quite a few. mostly indus¬ 
trialists and others who’ve an axe to grind, 
who’ll do anything to prevent reunification so 
as to preserve their own vested interests. 'We’re 
going to let them do our dirty work for us. 
Even if we only delay reunification by a year, 
maybe two. then we’ll have breathing space, 
particularly to .strengthen NA'TO. Get the talks 
broken up and the long, mutual distrust be-13 



tween the West and Communist East will rear 
its pernicious head up again. That’s all we need. 
And you’re the chosen instrument to start the 
snowball rolling.' 

I stifled a sneer. ‘Thanks very much. 
What’s in it for me ? I’m rather mercenary these 
days, Brigadier. I still think Britain could 
achieve all it wants merely by publicising the 
secret talks and washing its hands openly of the 
whole bu.siness.’ 

Sills turned a cold eye on me. ‘You’ll be 
doing your country a service, isn’t that enough?’ 
He looked me up and down, a slight smirk on 
his lips. 

‘You are. of course, joking ?' I answered 
with as n)uch bite as I could muster. ‘I’ve 
already done much more than my duty.’ 

‘I know, I know,’ he amended hastily. ‘1 
was, as you put it, merely joking. We had, ah 
,. . <'r.. a fee in mind.’ 

Now J was getting really intciested. Up to 
now i hadn’t been really enthralled with the 
prosjtect of writing anti-(i(>rman, rather anti- 
reunification propaganda. Besides, I would 
have the constant apathy of the World Tele- 
pn/ai’s foreign editor to printing any political 
stories concerning any country, let alone our 
(lerman 'leighbours. Friend Ron Sawle in 
l.ondoti would much have preferred to .see from 
me a storv which he r-ould have his .subs head¬ 
line ‘BRITISH BABY IN GKRM.AN KIDNAP 
HORROR’ OI-, if he had to get political, some¬ 
thing like ‘RED BOSS OUSTED IN BLOODY 
PURGE’. And the bloodier the better. Anything 
constructive, like the East-West Berlin Wall 
agreement had barely been recorded. 

’A feeThat’s much more like it. How 
much ?’ 

‘The Trea.suiy is not over-generou.s in these 
matteis. but I thought if we took it out of our 
own funds, we could manage 11100 per article 
of, .say, 400 words, payment immediately, and 
the article,s to go on until \vc say stop. You 
shouldn't be out of pocket. How does that strike 
\ou ?’ 

‘Eminently .satisfactory. What’s the time 
limit 

‘We’ll have to see how succe.ssful the cam¬ 
paign i.s.’ 

‘Is there anyone else involved in this writ¬ 
ing ? If so, it’.s going to co.st you a bloody 
fortune.’ 

Sills hared his teeth in a devilish grin. 
‘You’re the only one who’s being paid. We 
trust the others to follow your lead. As I .said 
(‘arlicr, they’re not going to take your scoop 
lying down and like little terriers, they’ll all 
start gnawing at your bone. Besides, this is a 
highly .secret operation and its initial success 
depends on you.’ 

‘Not entirely,' I argued. ‘There’s no doubt 
about my chairhian playing ball ?' 

He shook hLs head. ‘Gw’elo’s going to be 
sewn up tight, don’*, fret about that His orders 
will go right down the line.’ He rose and stalk- 
14 ed catlike 'owarJs me, his vulturish claws 


extended. 'That’s all, Craig. I’ll expect to see 
you splashed across the front page of the World 
Telegram on Monday. If you have any difficul¬ 
ties, get in touch with me here.’ He gave me a 
white pasteboard card. ’Memorise the number. 
Code name for this op is Aunt.’ 

‘Aunt ?’ I echoed. ‘Peculiar cotlename.’ 

Sills smiled. ‘It’s the nearest we could get. 
Couldn’t use 'Wall, could we, so we stuck on 
Aunt as the nearest sounding word to anti — 
anti-reunification, see ?’ 

T felt my eyebrows rise cynically and with 
mild irritation at the weirdness of the official 
mind. ‘Very well. Aunt it will be. Tante if I 
have to use German ?’ 

He nodded. 'Right.’ 

•Right.’ 



Evening, Angu.it .10 — September 1 1974 

Almost in a catalyptic trance — where w^a.s 
money for a news reiiortei' to fx- made moie 
ea.sily — 1 hailed a pa.s.sing taxi outside the 
Belgrave S(|Uare mansion whuh housed this 
particular branch of D 1 (i, directed the driver 
to the World Telegram's shabby edifice olT Fleet 
Street. 1'he usual crowds were scurrying for 
tlieii buse.'^. tube.s and trains like hordes of ants. 
I*''leet Street was emptying it.self of shopkeepers 
from the mass of electronic and photographic 
stores; lawyers with their cloth duffel bags 
v\cie disgorged through tlie Law Courts ami 
(he Temple, soerctaries and .shop girls, mini- 
skirted and muflled against tiie .soft breeze, 
seiirried and queued for transport, shojiping 
liag.s clutched tightly. 

1 wasn’t at all sure that Sills’ grandio.se 
scheme would even get off the gruunii, hut the 
cheque for C.'iOO for the first (iv(> articles was 
warm, rea.s.suringly snug in my liieast pixket. 
For th.'it, I'd even oblige the World Telegram 
with a series of tug-of-love baby horror stories. 
But. I thought to my.self grimly, the task in 
hand deserved deep and serious thought. The 
Mo.stovv-Bonn Tr€?aly of August 12, 1!)70, had 
shown the Russians’ eventual aim of reuniting 
flermany on their own terms. Hadn't Foreign 
Minister, Andrei Gromyko told his opfioslle 
number. West Germany’s Walter Scheel, that if 
the two German .st.ate.s voluntarily decided to 
unite, it would not occur to the Soviet Union 
to critici.se it? It was cynicism of the highest 
order I could even remember verbatim what 
el.se Gromyko had told Sclieel : ‘Your position 
is (juite clear, Ours is, loo. We have our owm 
idea of how' the future unity of Germany should 
be achieved.’ The words, even at that time, 
had had sinister connotations and evil intent 
on the part of the Ru.s.sians, but they had been 
brushed aside or quite conveniently forgotten 




in the euphoria which had followed the Herlin 
Another barrier had been vaulted to- 
waids reunilication though it was a very long¬ 
term plan which Willy Rrandt’s weak coalition 
witli the Free DemcKtrals could hardly hope to 
achieve in the limited time available. As it was, 
the 11)7!^ elections had toppled Brandt from 
ptjwer and his influence ou iIk* frag¬ 

mented. What no one ha<l foit’seen or e^'en 
dreamed in their wildest (anlasies w'as Ihe fresh 
tidal wave of nationalism which had swe[)t a 
new jiarty, the National Libeials, headed by 
the talk powerful aial influential figur(‘ of ifie 
Bavarian leader, .Jurgen Janssen, into the 
Bundestag. Not t'ven the powerful C [> k. — 
the Christian Democrats, ru w looking like a 
Humpty-Dumpty coming apari at tlie sc‘ams 
and headed by ftainer (,'andalus Ban'-.el — 
could avert an avalanche ot such cataclysmic 
proportions. Because ol the I.iheral title, 
Janssen had fooled the masse'^. Har<lly noticed 
was the passing of the neo-Na/u paity, th(' 
N.P.D. It had disbanded witnoiu a word, its 
leaders and adherents dispersed, to infiltrate 
the N.L.P. scarcely noticed by normally politic¬ 
ally conscious Germans, Jurgen Janssen wel¬ 
comed them all. West Germany needed a new 
party shorn of the cliches of the past Jurgen 


Janssen pirovided it and a politically dis})iiited 
electorate fed up with the shaky coalition.^ of 
ihe past dozen years. w<*re drawn by In- magnet¬ 
ism and promise.s of a now dawn, a new era. 
OveriJy, there had been no conciete moN'cs lor 
Jans.^on or Kugen Knjiicke to jiarley. Tht^ N L.P. 
had more nr less kept their fJecimn j)romises. 
Biisimss wa.-i booming, the cn.-t t)t li\ing had 




..r , .. 

West kept at near friendly level. No mure, no 

I(>SS. So Sills' rrvf'latioii had come • like a 
Ihonderbolt, though 1 really shouldn’t have 
been so surprised. 

1 climbed up ihe marble stairwav of the 
World Telegram building to ihe open plan 
second floor wheie the editorial men worked. 

he hoieign Room was sel apart in a glass- 
walled enclave. Ron Sawle, short, shm, u shock 
ol red hair down to his bright red shirt collar, 
spet-ta< lc.s msting iirecariou.sly on the end of a 
Ihick s^bby nose, was glued to the phone, a.s 
usual. Fe^^t on the de.sk, leaning back danger¬ 
ously in hts swivel cloth-uphoLsterod chair he 
gave me a vague wave as 1 came in. The 
Reuter, yi -I and A.P. machines clattered 
ceaselessly their messages from lar-fiung out¬ 
posts on white, yellow and red rolls of never- 
ending paper in a fiendishly cacophonic and 15 


UfdMfng As^tii Paul 



noisy I’hythm which made intelligible conversa¬ 
tion difficult, if not downright impossible. For 
some reason — ‘1 gotta be on top of it, man !’ — 
the foreign editor’s desk was but two feet away 
fi'om this criizy concert, and u battery of tele- 
]>hones, intercoms, plus reams of agency copy 
and other litter cluttered the synthetic ebony 
top. How he could find his way intelligently 
through this ma.ss of rubbish and compose a 
comprehensible foreign list and foreign pages 
haffied me. But he managed, desiiite himself. 
His philo.sophy was .simple : if he didn’t under¬ 
stand it or couldn’t be made to by underlings, 
the copy was spiked Hence the ‘S’l’.AKLKT 
S'lWBHKl) IN HOLLYWOOD HOTEL 
HORROR’ epics which decorated the World 
'rclefjrani’i^ foreign pages. The foreign copy- 
taster.s, the deputy foreign editor, .sat staring in 
hypnotic fascination as a sullen Sawle bawled 
out the respected Washington correspondent 
for having failed to find out what the f*resi- 
dent’s wife had worn at the previous night’s 
White House shindig and what goodies she had 
consumed. It would soon be time for the 
evening conference with the editor to decide 
the contents of the next day’s i.ssue and there 
was Sawle. engaged in trivia. The foreign 
schedule lay on a desk in front of me. It con¬ 
tained no item on Germany, naturally. Sawle 
finished his merciless battering of the ears of 
Washington and bushed the phone back on its 
cradle. Hi there. Bob ; His Liverpudlian accent 
with its phony overtones of New York, where 
he’d spent a year, was har.sh on my ears. ‘Must 
rush. See me for a drink after conference.’ 

‘Not a chance.’ 

His face fell. ‘Why not V he asked petul¬ 
antly. 

'Busy. Have to go to the German Embassy 
for an important briefing,’ I lied 

He seemed resigned. ‘Ah well, next time 
you’re ovei.’ He made to brush past, but I pul 
"out a hand to hold him back. Not so fast, Ron. 
Spare me just one precious moment.’ 

His puckish face, normally puce coloured, 
reddened. He was very touchy, impatience was 
written all over him. Make it good. Bob.’ 1 took 
him by the elbow, led him across the main 
editorial floor, already well littered, where the 
page planning was in full swing. Cries of 
‘Copy *’ came from the subs. 

I’m off back to Bonn first thing, Ron. I’ve 
a very highly-placed contact who’s promised 
me an earth-shattering revelation. I just w'ant 
you to know jn adv'ance I think it’s something 
really big and .splashivorthy. It’s exclusive, 
naturally.’ 

He brightened visibly, eyes starlit. Any 
clues ? Scandal in high places, is it ?’ 

I shook my head. ‘Just thought I’d let you 
know what was in the offing and brighten up 

your day.’ , , , 

‘Fat lot of good it is to me tonight. Clearly 
he wasn’t vei-y enthusiastic. He grunted. ‘What 
about Berlin and that interview with thingme’f’ 
16 ‘Kroncke Nothing much. I’ll let you know 


by Tuesday.’ 

‘O.K.’ He paused. ‘Remember, let’s have 
all the human interest stuff you can get — his 
wife, how she copes with her day, how she 
handles the kids, what she wears, eats, how 
they live in Commieland, Great for our women 
readers. Bob, so keep off your heavy political 
garbage.’ He hadn’t even paused for breath, 
rattling on like a machinegun, the whizzkid 
with the whiphand 1 could feel my eyes 
.smoulder and glaze over as 1 ten.sed. ‘O.K., 
Bob ’.’ He patted my arm iiaternally before I 
could pull away. ‘Give us a call from Bonn to¬ 
morrow two o’clock. By the way, your two 
hundred pounds is with Judy. 

He .strode off, his thin legs, encased in 
tight green pants, .strutting toy .soldierlike, to 
the corridor of jjower, his red hair and matching 
shirt tike beacons in the drab surroundings. 1 
collected my £200 in travellers’ cheques from 
the secretary, .said farewell to the night desk 
men and went home, more convinced ’.han ever 
that any massively political pieces from me 
were doomed for the spike from the .start. At 
least I had planted the seed Whether it would 
grow and flourish depended even more on bilks 
and his blackmail of my proprietor. One bright 
spot was that he invariably had a lot to say on 
what went into the paper. 

Lynne was delighted with the cheque, Vit 
onlv would it keep the wolf from the d(^r, but 
it would enable her and dauj^hler Klizateth to 
visit me for a long week-end in Bonn or Berlin, 
She didn’t seem too sanguine about the wilting 
assignment even though 1 hud delibeiau* y 
omitted the significant detail.'^ She was too 
intelligent not to have gues.sed. however, and 
voiced her disquiet. ’Are you .satished “ 

be no repercussions — on you, 1 mean .^he 

asked anxiously. v„.,.Vf.ii 

Don’t suppose so. I can only get chut ktu 

out, though 1 doubt very much ^^fy’d even do 
that they’re so over keen to let all foinis ot 
opinion in Germany out into the ope"; 

1 hope so,’ she said lerveiitly. Take uiu, 
though.’ She put her arms around 
and her soft brown eyes misted over slightly 
as she kissed me gently and with great yearn¬ 
ing You will, won’t you, darling . Iheie was 
a depth in her plea which presaged more much 
more, than the actual words indicated. A i^ut 
thought crossed my mind that she had peihap* 
a premonition of something terrible, ol disastei 
of unknown proportions, but 1 di.smissed it with 
a mental shrug. 

‘Everything will be all right,’ 1 soothed. 
‘Don’t worry. There’s nothing to worry about. 
I kissed her again. ‘I’ll phone you from Bwn. 
You and Elizabeth can come over soon — when 
she can get away from Bristol.’ , twr. 

‘It’s a good idea. We’ll be glad of the 
change. P'erhaps we can go over to the 
base at Bruggen and see David and Jo. we 
haven’t seen them since last Christmas. 

‘Longing to see your son again, aarling . 
He^s married now, remember and busy fly mg 



his ruddy new Phantoms. Still, we’ll go for a 
long week-end,’ I promised. That made her 
happier, but 'all the way to Cologne in 
Lufthansa’s finely-equipped Boeing 737 
I couldn’t help feeling that if she had any sort 
of premonition, then it would materialise. She 
had an uncanny knack of being always right. 
The unease gradually drifted from my mind as 
I turned to the urgency of producing some¬ 
thing readable to file Sunday for the Monday 
issue of the World Telegram. 

West Germany had turned to the Right 
and dangerously though it wasn’t apparent on 
the surface. German psephologists had always 
forecast that given a shock from the Left — 
and the Social Democrats in the last two years 
had shown a decided Lefl-w'ing bias — the 
German electorate would panic towards the 
Right. Jurgen Janssen had seized brilliantly on 
thi.s knowledge and swung it to his advantage. 
If he could persuade the entire German elec¬ 
torate, East and West, when the time came, he 
w'ould gather the backla.sh both from the Social 
Democrats in the We.st and, overwhelminglv, 
from the Social Unity Party or S.E.D. in the 
Ea.st. A solidly Rightist, reunified Germany 
wa.s therefore doubly on the cards. 

As the Boeing touched down at Wahn Air¬ 
port in the gathering darkne.ss, the setting sun 
painting the low-cast clouds with a rich red hue, 
my pricks of conscience had been allayed. 1 
would hit strongly at the looming danger reuni¬ 
fication presented. .No doubt there would be 
loud protests from Janssen through his Pres.s 
Secretary, Dieter von Strobel, at Tue.sday's con¬ 
ference in the Konferenzsaal in the glass and 
concrete eye.sore that was the Pres.sehau.s I, and 
bitter denials, but I w^is prepared for them. 

The World Tele gram'a office on the second 
floor of the Press building off the Heussallee in 
Bonn, just two barely furnished rooms which 
contained my files and typewriter, was in total 
darkness wffien I arrived. Noisy and loud con¬ 
versation from the Tulponfeld restaurant across 
the way indicated a party in progress. It wa.s, 
after all, Feierabend, and all Bonn was cele¬ 
brating the week-end in its usual fashion — 
beer, b^randy, gargantuan meals, and raucous 
conversation. I was in half a mind to go down 
to the terrace lit by miniature lamp posts sur¬ 
rounding the quadrangle and at least have a 
bottle of chilled Mosel, but re.sisted the tempta¬ 
tion, I had to get the story right By one 
o’clock in the morning I thought 1 had the 
correct mixture for the World Telegram and 
made my way down to the Heussallee and the 
Bonn Center to the 18-stoiey Steiger.bergei 
Hotel with its flaccid fountains in the courtyard. 
All was quiet. Now I had to decide \vhether 
to phone the copy to London or telex it. Phon¬ 
ing, there could be reasonable certainly that 
the Daily Mail, Express and the Telegraph, our 
chief rivals, wouldn't get a sniff at the story 
until their third editions. If I telexed it, the 
girls in the office on the ground fltior would 


undoubtedly leak it. Not a physically impressive 
trio — mousy haired, pale faced, skinny — they 
were nevertheless played along by most Bonn 
journalists and induced to impart Pre.ss mess¬ 
ages of unusual importance by one means or 
another. It was rare to get a scixip in Bonn. 
Best to let the story leak. By filing late the 
London opposition would only get it after our 
fir.st edition had come out. Thev would get calls 
back from their night foreign editors and, 
sleepy, or drunk, or both, would either have to 
re-w'i'ite my story without sub.staniiaiion — 
w'hich they couldn’t get anyway — or tall down 
altogether. Mo.st would probably in\'ent stime- 
thing on similar lines so a,-; not to be outdone 
and risk the consequences. W'hich was exactly 
what Sills required. 

Sunday in Bonn was dull as alway>.. Hu.ses 
and S-Bahn would run only at long intervaks, 
cafes and restaurants were oiien, moro.se look¬ 
ing and catering for those either trying to 
recover from Saturday (jr who had, dutv hound, 
to take their families out to lunch. 1 .sat on 
the terrace of the Tiilpenfeld. conteinplaling 
the bourgeoisie pei amhulaiinu in the dim, late 
autumn sunlight. It was foin o'clock Time 
U) chat uj) the telex girls to -'Ond my copy. 1 
read it through again, sipjiing m\ chilled 
Mosel. 

Ex-Craig Bonn Sunday pro-Sawle begins 
1'he bomb.shell has hui.st stop The two Ger- 
manies ai't- idose to reuniticatiun stop From 
imiieccable sources 1 learneti last night that 
positive talk.s between Fast and West aie going 
on in Weimar para The close.st guarded secret 
in recent European history is now <>ut stop Koi 
almost a year now W’est German Chancellor, 
Jurgen Janssen and Ea.st German (.'vunmunist 
Party boss. Eugen Kroncke have condiuted 
liush-hush talks aimed at bringing the two parts 
of divided Germany togetheu stop The result 
comma I learn comma i-- not lu doubt stop 
Greater Germany is about to he reborn stop 
The Big Four comma I umlei stand comma ha\e 
been consulted all along the line and are un¬ 
animous as to the desirability ot a reunified 
Germany para Few comma if any comma in the 
Western world would have dreamed that this 
would have come to pas.s in the lifetime of any¬ 
one w'ho fought in Wairld War Two stop But 
it has stop There is nothing which can halt the 
move toward.s reunification wliich a Europe 
west of the Rhine has dreaded for decades para 
The talks are now in the final stages stop Some 
intricate detaiks are still to he ironed out comma 
but I learn they will not stand in the way of a 
final treaty para Not even the Russians comma 
who have feared for years the German jugger¬ 
naut being reborn comma are standing in the 
way stop in fact comma 1 understand the talks 
have the Kremlin s full blessing as well as that 
of the British comma f'rench and Unistates 
governments para. 

I gave dire warnings of what would happen 
if Germany did reunite. I played it strongly 



anU exactly as Sills had demanded. Now I could 
only await results. I stood at Um counter 
watching one of the girls pound out the fate¬ 
ful message. I could see her eyebrows perma¬ 
nently on her hairline with astonishment as 
she typed. Her eyes, mirrors of her bewilder¬ 
ment, turned towards me in sheer unbelief. But, 
professional that she was, ventured nothing. 
'Your office has acknowledged,’ she said dully 
as she returned to the counter. 

I nodded. She hesitated, then a torrent of 
words tumbled from her lips, demanding eluci¬ 
dation. I lifted up a hand for silence, dropped 
a DM 10 note in her palm as a tip and walked 
away back to the Steigenberger long before the 
flood had stopped. Within the hour I had an 
excited deputy foreign editor on the line. 
Sawle was sick. ‘Doug Petrie here, old boy,’ 
he bunst out. ‘Your story’s an absolute 
cracker! We’re splashing it tonight.’ 

‘Thought you might like it,’ I interrupted. 

A shade of doubt crept into his voice. ‘Bob. 
the editor’s very keen on it, but some doubts 
have been cast by Johnson.. ..’ 

‘What the bloody hell does Allan Johnson 
have to do with it anyhow!’ I shouted down 
Ihe mouthpiece. 

‘The editor insisted Johnson as diplomatic 
correspondent should vet it and check with the 
Foreign Office and the F.O.’s....’ 

‘God I I might’ve known he’d get his dirty 
paws on ray story,’ I complained bitterly. ‘He’s 
always turning them down because the F.O.. 
not knowing its arse from its elbow, tells him 
.so. He hasn’t a goddam clue and the F.O.’s 
l»ound to deny a story like this if the talks are 
supposed to be secret. So you can tell Johnson 
to jump into the bloody lake and mind his own 
putrid business for a change.' 

Petrie coughed with embarrassment. I 
could visualise him pulling at his whisp of 
greying beard as he so obviously tried to pacify 
me. ‘Hrrrmm. Er.... no need to fly off the 
handle. Bob. I just thought I'd put it to you. 
The editor, as I said, is very keen and isn’t too 
much taken with John.son’s beating about the 
bush, but he wants reassurance from you that 
the story is spot on and who your source is.... ’ 

‘1 can give you mv word every detail in 
the story is correct.’ I told him truthfully. ‘But 
as to my source, both of you must be entirely 
.stoned out of your tiny bloody minds if you 
think I’m going to reveal who it is. I .said in 
the story, and I say it again now, my source 
is impeccable. Satisfied ?’ 

‘Sure, sure.’ He sounded relieved. ‘If you 
say so, but can’t you — ’ 

There was a knock at my bedroom door. 
Prercmptory. authoritative. I turned my eyes 
away from the idyllic scene through the picture 
window, nine storeys above, of the Bonn- 
Koblenz railway line, the second-hand car lot 
beside it. and towards the white-painted door. 
Three squat, broad-shouldered men in double- 
breasted brown leather rainpoats, hands in their 
18 pockets, felt hats set squarely across their fore¬ 


heads, stood there, wordless and completely un¬ 
friendly. ‘Hold on a sec, Doug. I’ve visitors.’ 
I put my hand over the mouthpiece and address¬ 
ed the motionless figures. ‘Was ist los? Was 
wollen Sie ?’ 

The foremost answered briskly. ‘Polize.* 
He flashed a small green card. 

‘Augenblick — ju.st a moment.’ I took my 
hand off the mouthpiece. ‘Duggie boy, you can 
bet your life my story’s on the up and up. The 
fuzz is here, and if I’m not mistaken, it’s the 
B.N.D. by the look of them.’ 

‘B.N.D.?’ Petrie’s voice was puzzled. 

‘Bundesnachrichtendienst — ^cret Service. 


They’ve come for_’ My words were abruptly 

cut off as a firm, black-gloved hand pressed the 
bar of the handset down resolutely. 

'Es genugt, Herr Craig. That’s enough,’ he 
said softly. 

Enraged, I stood up and tried to push him 
awav, my hand on a gorilla-like chest, but he 
didn’t budge a centimetre. My wrist was 
clamped there by his powerful gloved paw. 
'Was fur eine Frechheit — bloody cheek !’ I 
burst out. 'What d’you want ?’ 

‘Calm down, Herr Craig. Calm down. We 
have merely come for a chat.’ ^ 

‘You’ve a fine way of starting a — a chat, 
1 spat at him. 

He shrugged his shouldcr.s. ‘Tut mir leid — 
.sorry. 1 take it you were talking to your London 


office ?’ 

‘What’s it to do with you .' 

‘It is about that that we have come, he 
answered levelly. Please sit down. We have 
some questions to ask you.’ ^ 

‘You’ll be lucky if you get an answer. I 
retorted with an ease I was far from feeling, 
and .sat down on the edge of my b«xl. 

‘You have just telexed a story about German 
reunification talks to London... 

‘Before I answer your silly questions, let me 
see your authority properly,' I interrupted. 
And yours, too.’ I turned to the other two. 
All three were flourished for my inspection. 
They looked genuine. 1 sighed. ‘So I telexed a 
story,’ I acknowledged. ‘I do it nearly every 

day. What’s it to you ?’ 

He shifted his balance slightly, folded his 
hands loosely in front of him. ‘Not this sort of 

I told him tesUly^ 
‘Besides, who gave you the right to 
private communications between myself ana 

He Sdn?reply directly. His eyes narrow^ 
and he became menacing. ‘We would ^ like to 
know where you got your information. 

I rocked back on the bed and laughed toJt'® 
face. ‘Several people would like to know that, 
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Shalii Biryani 
Yakbni Pulao 
Corn Curd Curry 
Col Afliltanu Shak 
Carrot Soup 
Vagttabio Soup 
Mullioatawny Soup 
Palak Soup 
Rica with Spico 
Tomato Soup 
Mutton Soup 
Fish and Cbaosa 
Piza 

Chickan Noodia 
Soup 

Scotch Broth 
Swoot Corn and 
Chickan Soup 
Anokhi Biryani 
Curd Rico 
Masala Bhat 
Maula Khichdi 
Triranpi Bhat 
Vogotablo Biryani 
Vormicolli Pulao 
Chickan Biryani 
Chinaso Friod Rico 
Ohan Saak 
Moti Pulao 
Aloo Dam 

Bhajo-Maslar Tarkari 
Batatyachi Bhaji 
Bhindani Kadhi 
Mattar Paaoar Tari 
Sabzt 


Milk and Almond 
Pudding 
Plum Mousto 
Alaska Omolatta 
Ego Akuri 
Palak Panoor 
PanchPhoronor 
Tarkari 

Panoor Khubani 
Posto Charchari 
Sookhi Dal 
Tomatochen Sar 
Vogatabla Mauli 
Vogatabla Pit 
Wangyachtn Bharit 
Egg Curry with 
Coconut Milk 
Oiuf Au Gratin 
Scotch Eggs 
Stuffod Omolatta 
Sun *n' Snow 
Swodith Omolotto 
Chickan Chow Main 
Chickan do-Piaza 
Chhanchra 
Dahi Maach 
Mughali Paratha 
Pooris 
Reghni Roti 
Lima Raum 
Hydorahadi Egg 
Pudding • 

Baktd Fish with 
Tomatoas 
Chooso Straws 


Chicken Nizami 
Chintso Chicken 
with Walnuts 
Alpine Soup 
Chicken Celery 
Chowder 

Fish Coconut Curry 
Fish Dam Pokhte 
Fish Georgette 
Fish Pie 

Fish with Masala in 
Banana Leaves 
Lau Chingri 
Baked Koema 
Bhap Chop 
Bhuni Kalaji 
Dahi Chop 
Bassenfoffer 
Kashmiri Rogan 
Josh 

Mutton Palak 
Pork Sorpotel 
Pork Vindaloo 
Roast Mutton with 
Potato Straws 
Shahi Korma 
Sherwood Chops 
Aloo Ka Paratha 
Beetroot Khasta 
Pooris 
Beun Pure 
Bhatura 
Chanki 

Ohakai Parota 
Farsi Poari 


Fried Chicken 
Mughlai Chicken 
Pantua 
Tomato Barfi 
Apple and Chocolate 
Crunch 
Jal Zoera 
Cabbage-Dal 
Koshimbir 
Onion and Tomato 
Raita 

Sweet and Sour 
Onion Salad 
Takachi Kadhi 
Vallarikai Pachadi 
Chicken Salad 
Fruit and Nut Salad 
Russian Salad 
Springtime Salad 
Waldorf Salad 
Apple Sauce 
Chilli Sauce 
Mayonnaise Sauce 
Tomato Puree 
Tomato Sauce 
White Sauce 
Aloo ka Zarda 
Balusbahi 
Bombay Halwa 
Carrot Halwa 
Ganjas 

lea Cream Barfi 
Jalebi 

Meetha Pane 

Moong Del Halwa 


Murg Mussalam 
Roast Duck with 
Apple Sauct 
Fruit Buns 
Pineapple Cake 
Lemon Souffle 
Malida 

Murungai Kai Curry 
Mussalam Pbool 
Gobhi 

fiosan Samosa 
Dose 

Khandvi 

Koraishutir Kochuri 

Muthia 

Nifflki 

Palak Pakoda 
Poke 

Potato Wafers 
Sago-nut Vada 
Upma 

Vegetable Seokh 
Warqui Samosa 
Boti Kabab 
Cheese Toast 
Hamburger 
Irani Samosa 
Kabuli Kabab 
Meet Patty (Fried) 
Pork Balls 
Prawn and Ham 
Fritters 
Shami Kebab 
Mysore Pak 
Chhole 


Stuffed Chicken 
Tandoori Chtekon 
Chocolate Fudge 
Choco Marbles 
Milk ToHoo 
Turkish Delight 
No. II 

Beetroot Toffee 
Caihewnut Chikki 
Bombit Chutney 
Coconut Chutney 
Dry Chutney 
Green Chutney 
Sweet Tomato 
Chutney 
Curry Powder 
Gortm Masile 
Kata Masala 
Kashmiri Garam 
Masala 

Ratam Povrdtr 
Banana Milk Shake 
Mintade 
Mixed Fruit Punch 
Orange Sherbet 
Pina-nut Delight 
Rosa Cream 
Falooda 

Methaani Bhajeani 
Bhakhri 
Ginger Snaps 
Khars Biscuiu 
Nsnkhatai 
Walnut Macaroons 
Eggisss Caks 


COOK BOOK 



Tbt Nfw DaMa Cook Baok 
with evar 180 aasy-to-fellaw 
ncipn ii aow ban. la half ywi 
wia any haartl Pick uy yoar eayy 
today fnai any Inadinf baok alap. 

What's in it for yoa T 

Tha Now OaMa Caak Book baa ia U dana aaiy- l a wibi w a lpa a ftw 
all avar India and abntd—bath w|Marian and aaa-vaiaMaa. 

EMb ncipt baa boon taatad by tba DaMa Caokaiy Saniet. Tha baok 
alaa iaciadaa a aptcial aactiao ea baiaacad diat and natrilinn. 

Whnt'a non, tha Now Dalda Caak Book baa avar 36 nonth-witaring 
catoir pbatoinybf to wait aaybady'a hoart. 
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Plaasa sand...capias of Tha New Dalda Cook Book ■ 
hy VPP ta the following address at tha spadil price of ^ 
Rs. 30/-postago ixtra: ■ 


V1ICAS PUBUSHING HOUSE PVT. LTD. 

B Daryaganj. Ansari Road. Dalhi U0006 
Savoy Chambers. S Waltaca Street Bomhay 4QB001 
1IL First Main Road. Gandhi Nagar. { 
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in our fashion 


its how you wear what you 
have that counts an 
outfit can look as dressy 
as you will it. this is what 
kuku chowdhury's dress 
sense is all about, none of 
her clothes were particularly 
off-beat, but she believes in 
matching them and teaming 
up tops and trousers to 
achieve solid areas of colour 
that stand out In a crowd, 
and added to her personal 
preening is the distinct 
personality she imparts to 
her own home, where 
modern line and colour 
blend judiciously with 
antiques gleaned from 
jaunts with her husband 
to iittie-known villages, 
at her first-ever exhibition 
of furniture made from 


antique pieces, everything 
sold in a trice including 
a 3000-rupee glass topped 
coffee table with antique 
legs. 

1. a simple khadi skirt 
and top can look as good 
as you want it to; worn 
with chunky Jaipur earrings, 
It puts you in a party mood. 

2. solid blocks of colour 
make striking outfits. 

3. and when success goes 
to your head, try and team 
It with the ever-effective 
combination of black and 
white kuku chooses her 
biack and white attack 

with satin and pearls. 

text: rita bhimanl. 
piv: biswaranjan rakshit. 
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Pilmi females are great ones 
for playing cards. We never 
knew Sharmila liked to play, 
until recently, when the 
unit of "Mausam” headed 
by director Gulzar and his 
assistants, held mammoth 
card-games during lunch 
and lighting breaks. Dimple, 
of course, has always been 
known for her vibrant kitty 
binge.s and appetite foi- 
card-playing. She had only 
gone ofl be!' vice when her 
baby had fallen ill .sometime 
last year. 

But this year, on hK-ation 
with hubby Rajesh in Sri¬ 
nagar, she found a lot of 
common-interest friends — 
like Sayeeda Khan (Mrs. 
Brij) Neetu Singh’s parents, 
etc. So on she went — full 
charge, playing away, with 
Rajesh throwing in in con¬ 
tinuous .shellings at her in 
public ! But she wasn’t one 
to be detei'red by his usual 
growls — she just snapped 
l)ack and .said, whatever 
else could she do except 
play cards? Anyway, the 
outcome was that she lost a 
lot of money at the games 
and the one who won were 
Sayeeda and Mr.s. Singh! 
Another taash-huaz is Raa- 
khee, who prefers to while 
away her hours inside her 
22 house, playing with her 


home-people, even the dom- 
esitcs at her place who are 
often obliged to play to 
make up a foursome ! Hers 
is meie harmle.ss playing, no 
money involved ! 

One could go on with the 
names, but the ones who 
are the real players, I mean, 
the full-time feos/i-lovers 
are the mothers, sisters and 
mothers-in-law of the stars 
— for they have nothing 
else to do except gamble 
away their relatives’ easy- 
carried millions! 

One girl who fell out from 
the maternity monotony — 
it was getting to be that, 
what with everyone getting 
girls, girls, girls — was 
Waheeda Rehman, who had 
a baby l)oy on the 11th of 
Mav. To be sure, she was 
thrilled to the core of her 
heart. Even though she 
wound up w’ith a late mar¬ 
riage and an already grey¬ 
ing hubby, herself getting 
on in years, she has realised 
a great old dream. The teby 
will have an unusual Hindu 
name, say insiders! 

“Has Mumu gone back?” 
someone asked me the other 
day. Feeling a little lost, I 
replied that I didn’t even 
know she’d been in Bom¬ 


bay, because the last time I 
heard of her was when she 
came down a month-and-a- 
half ago and had gone back. 
But that seemed ancient 
history because this person 
who asked me if she'd gone 
back told me she was here 
again, very recently ! Honest¬ 
ly, I’ve heard of homesick¬ 
ness on one end and tales 
of affluence and stink ing- 
richne.ss on another. But 
both tombined are a rather 
excessive extravagance — 
even for Mumtaz Madhvani, 
don’t you think? 


Imagine folks who met 
Goldie shortly after his ru¬ 
moured rift his new young 
wife, congratulating him, 
not for his sudden marriage, 
as would be the expected 
thing to do, but for the open¬ 
ing of his new recording 
theatre, which was complet¬ 
ed just after his marriage. 
How odd folks felt in say¬ 
ing, “Congratulations I We 
hear your new theatre is 
ready !” or some such thing 
like that! And the poor new 
bridegroom (one is new 
even after six months have 
passed, isn’t he?) would 
feel a little misty and smile 
at the forced greeting! 


1 you hear of a novel 
jband-and-wife quarrel ? 
ere is such a thing te- 
?en Dabboo and Babita, 
lost once every fortnight 
even more frequently, 
usual, Babs is nagging 
Dabboo, the fellow who 
t cannot lose his temper 
se Babs would lose him!) 
anyone ! He just makes 
ni<‘ rejoinders to her nag- 
ig and says somethii^ 
make the listener laugh, 
answer to her vilest 
ise! Not in any show ot 
nedy, but the rnan gem- 
lely cannot get vile ! bo 
mostly a one-handed 
irrel where the two are 
icerned. Hear one choi(* 
ourite : “Ohhh! I tbmk 
divorce you, you—• 
afs Babs W^t 
bboo say to that? uk. 
, as long as you don t 
e my cook away. 111 8® 





God alone knows why our interview was fixed 
up at the Tea Centre of all the places. Anyway, 
Xajri was on time. I wasn’t. But she didn’t 
seem to mind the delay — she had her husband’s 
company to keep her amused while they 
^waited. 

Some husband this guy is — where others 
would put their fool down or throw tantrums 
if their wives even mentioned a career in films, 
Kajri’s husband is actually enthusiastic about 
his wife’s sudden break. 

“In fact it was he who asked me to say 
‘yes’ when I got my first offer,’’ she pointed 
out. Her hubby added, “If you want to spoil 
your character, you can do it even without 
joining films. I didn’t want Kajri to sit at home 
when she is talented.’’ 

And now, who is Kajri ? I think .she needs 
a bit of an introduction, becau.se. who ha.s 
hoard of her before ? .\ot I. A couple of ques¬ 
tions revealed that Kajri is an ordinary Bengali 
housewife who overnight became an actress 
when Basu Bhattacharya fished her out after 
jeeing her on stage, .No, she wasn’t even a stage 
actress — it was just a casual appearance where 
luckily for her Basuda .sjiotled her. 

! don't know if she is talented. So 1 win’t 
.sing her praises. But I do know that Kajri 
hasn't learnt acting — in fact she hasn’t done 
much acting in her life. 

Considering all this (and the fact that 
Kajri has been leading a rather mundane life 
all along), 1 thought .she must’ve been very 
nervous working with Basu Bhattacharya — a 
man whose second name here is ‘slave driver’. 
■‘On the contrary, because it was Basuda, I 
wasn’t one bit nervous. 'I’.he way he works and 
the way the whole unit is so friendly, 1 just 
couldn’t be nervous. A very informal atmo.s- 


Aihere... ’’ . , 

To Kajri this must all be a bolt Irom the 
blue .lust yesterday, she was one of those 
crazy young women w'ho run to see movies. 
When Basu’s own ‘ANUBHAV was released, 
she ran to the theatre and came back with a 
long face when she saw the ‘House Full’ board. 
The next day she went again. And bought 
tickets in black! An enthusiastic cinegoer, as 
you can see. And texiay she’s suddenly a herc- 
ine. in the same Basu Bhattacharya’s film ! 

With no oppo.sition at all from her hubby, 
Kajri says that bedroom and other sexy scenes 
are just part of duty and she really wouldn’t 
mind doing them. “I have done a tape scene 
in Basu’s film. You must see it. You wont 
lielieve the way he has taken it. .No touching 
at all It is ^own symbolically with a ceiling 
iKin going fast. I had to do the scene with Satyen 
Kappu. And he told me that just that morning 
he had done another rape scene with H«ma 
Malini or someone like that. And there he had 
to tear away her blouse, catch her, hold her.... 
in my case, it was really a unique rape scene.. 

All along, Kajri’s husband nodded and 
endorsed her views. Like I said before some 


Bedroom and 
other sexy scenes 

are just part of 

duty—in films 

husband this is! Actually, film acting may be 
new to Kajri. But the line isn’t completely a 
new world to them. Character actor Bipin Gupta 
is her father-in-law. And Kajri’s own dad was 
Shailesh Mukherjee (famous music director). 

With people on both sides from films, no 
wonder Kajri’s husband can view things in the 
right perspective without getting wrong idea.s 
about the industry. 

Basu Bhattacharya seems to think he’s 
backed the right hor.se in Kajri. Firstly, he 
rarely takes newcomers (it’s always been Raj 
Kapoor-Waheeda, Sanjeev-Tanuja or Rajesh 
Khanna-Sharmila kind of top teams for him). 
Secondly, he has cast Kajri in yet another film 
of his, ‘Tumhara Kalu’, Knowing Ba.su’s style 
of film making, he wouldn’t have given Kajri 
a second assignment as heroine if she hadn’t 
come up to his expectations the first time. 

Anyway, a break with Basu i.s good by it¬ 
self. But the reputation he has (as one of 
those art film makers) may be injurious to a 
new girl. It’s difficult to get a break in com¬ 
mercial films (and that's where actres.ses 
ultimately want to land) aftt'r starting in off- 
lieat film’s. Kajri didn't .seem to know how to 
an.swer that question. Bui lier hubby chipped 
Ill very cheerfully. ".No. no. In fact the offers 
we’re getting are all from big commercial 
banners. Tomorrow we’re going to see Yash 
Chopra.’’ And then he drojijied other names 
like J. Om Prakash, . .Which probably means 
(hat he is trying to .send out feelers to .such 
bigwig.s as J. Om and then talking like the pro¬ 
ducers are tripping over themselves to sign 
Kajri. The only producer besides Basuda who 
has .signed her is an FFC producer (and I 
wouldn’t call an FFC producer a commercial 
guy by any stretch of imagination) who has 
the novel idea of getting David as the leading 
man ! 

Bred in Bombay, Kajri is a funny sort of 
Bengali — she doesn’t know much of the 
language and has never been to Calcutta! 
Nevertheless, she’d like to work in a Bengali 
film, she added. Her husband, a city business¬ 
man, has been so keen about it all, that he has 
accepted Basu’s suggestion and turned an actor 
himself. To begin with, he is Kabir Bedi’s 
friend in ‘Daku’. A villain in another. With 
Kajri being emphatic about wanting to do only 
lead roles, maybe we’ll soon see a rape scene, 
with the husband raping his wife — on the 
screen I mean! 
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ARNES (MmIi 21 — ApiN aO) You are 
likely to be mentally depresaed during the 
JDSHEBr mid-week. In service, unforeseen changes 
HTW indicated. Professionals, second half of the 
week is for monetary gains. Businessmen, tax problem may 
keep you on your toe. Ladies, domestic life seems disturbed. 
Girls, tour and picnics with friends are in store for you. 

W ^ TAURUS (AprH 21 -- May 20) Your health 

may cause worries. In service, mental alert- 
ness will be paying, because you are 
mf approaching the end of a series of difficulties 
In your job. Businessmen, litigations with your associates indi¬ 
cated. Professionals, enhanced income for you. Girls, this 
week favours all your activities in social circle. 

GEMINI (May 21 — June 20) Surprising and 
flFVnH pleasant proposal wilt come before you this 
yell Tw week. This week your friend will come for- 
ward to help you with his extrasensory per¬ 
ception power. Professionals, much improvement in your work¬ 
ing life indicated. In service, colleagues and seniors will be o1 
use to you. News from abroad may keep you in high spirit. 
^ ^ yi CANCER (June 21 — July 21) You are 
starred (or outing, more responsibilities and 
MSOIh popularity. In service, you are to sort out 
^ ^ X problems and settle down. Move carefully — 
you are prone to accidents this week. Businessmen, you may 
have to experience opposition from your colleagues. Ladies, 
lake care in all of your activities. 

LEO (July 22 — August 21) In every sphere 
cHEb of your activity conttol your temper. Profes- 
sionals, you will gain some points against 
your rivals. In service, you are likely to get 
a raise.Executives, your action will be proved effective and 
paying. Businessmen, rich dividend may be expected now. 
Ladies, welcome changes in your family life indicated. Girls, 
marriage bell is ringing. 

» VIRGO (August 22 September 22) You may 

feel very much optimistic this week. Execu¬ 
tives, prepare yourself for a higher rank. In 
service, good reputation is assured. Busi¬ 
nessmen, you may have to go on a business tour on Saturday. 
Bachelors and girls, restrict your dealings with opposite sex 
— there are strong tendencies in the second half of the week 
that indicate quarrel with loved ones. 

LIBRA (September 23 — October 22) You 
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have waited long for betterment Now this to 
time to give vent to your grievances. 
Make appointments on Thursday for discus¬ 
sion or meetings. Executives, journey towards east IndicaM. 
Professionals, your wit and mental faculties will bring fame 
to you. Ladies, this is quite an enjoyable week for you. 
Ladies, health of your loved ones may cause worries. 

Scorpio (October 23 — N ov ember 22) 

{329 Planetary transits may attract you towards 
rnystic studies. Colourful entertainments in 
the first half of the week indicated. Profes¬ 
sionals, you may have to undertake wasteful travelling. Execu¬ 
tives, carefree comfortable week tor you. Businessmen, you 
tiave to experience increase in expenditures. Girls, 'have 
patience — otherwise you may experience setback. 

2^ SAGITTARIUS (November 2S-Oscembar 20) 

Influences aie not balanced between good 
and bad and this week tilts slightly to the 
• unfavourable side. Businessmen, you may 
ha'e to suffer for lack of adequate resources. Professionals 
you are likr v to incur displeasure of your associates. Execu¬ 
tives, travelling for you. Ladies, pleasure trips assured. Girts, 
you are prone to accidents now. 

JjmA CAPRICORN (December 21 — Januery 19) 
Fulfil your commitments on 18th. Relief from 
pressure indicated in the second half of the 
u M- ^ week. Professionals, you are likely to suffer 
humiliation for your hasty remark. The weekend ushers in a 
fortunate period in your service. Ladies, a tricky situation at 
home and outside indicaled. Girls, a new link up will fetch 
fortune for you. ^ 

JSC («tam«iy 20 - PHmary IQ " 

You will experience change in your envlron- 
mnt this week. Even you may have to move 
to a now residence. Do not Qive un voiif 
of^DtemLr‘®'"B"®* ~ ““spicious time would be the miMle 
ProteS^ Busines^n. unforeseen difficutties indicaled. 

ahead *»« 

^ (Febiuanr « — March 20) For your 

lUafA p®®* 'hterest keep your temper on the leash. 

'** service, conflicts and difference of opinion 
vou shnuM n«. ..r*" Indicated. Businesemen, 

extra ^ *’'* Research scholars. 

for « ®*P^"»e»«‘s‘'ons needed. Ladies, this is the 
oesT week for your outdoor activities. 
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SKYWAY: 

A PEDESTRIAN 
PROJECT 

A modern city may have many attributes, 
good or bad. But. generally speaking, 
the transport services — the life lines — 
it provides for the public can be taken as 
a good indicator of the quality of life in 
that city. Calcutta’.s transport problem 
has assumed gigantic proportions, and 

Subir Mukherjee suggests a novel way_ 

in fact, a way not tried anywhere in the 
world yet — to solve it, at least partially. 










AZED CROSSWORD 

lio.127:PLiyii 

1 start sliloMfig in holas in p 0 Ms (5) 

SBaatinraoa?-thanil«ftandyou'mdlsqijalifiMl(7) 

11 Odd braaltiirig condition requiring an op.- 
floater damaood (101 

12 Limb quite cut off. Tondar after it? That's 
undanteblafS) 

14 BM axhauated, wa haar. mtuniinQ iova (6) 

16 Thfash a oantury« not wfiat you'd axpact ol oW 
crock (8) 

17 Sort of quiz you won't finish twice (4) 

16 Got round by furious pedalling? (4) 

20 Soot with mortgaga sadly waalad—damp 
ratumad(S) 

22 Form of mounted hockey? What a dunce might think 
chukkar's ir wo k m d with (9) 

26Mrik toaxoaaa eiidlatsly—is that knockirig 
this back? (4) 

27Thaloop7 Leader's moved to back Ufa symbol (4) 

26 Oiled wHhsy (crushed) of f l ow er -parts (a» 

36My old uprismgB jolted ineensitive KiemHn's 
leaders (6) 

31 Barman arill often supply fus for regular (5) 

32 Former view round about becoming hidden (10) 

33 Sape backward sailor with XXX? (7) 

34 Coihe limiting slaves? (S) 

DOWN 

1 Gee! Fantasbcally wocdly. gee. that's me (8) 

2 Veteran in a Hne-oul to be careful of gettifie 
head down (4) 

3 It may help you to aee sharp rock, drcbng round (6) 

4 A poet's pay, insufficient to make ends meet? (5) 

6SM of sNp, wavy, omamenlaliy in te rl a ced about 

half of 8 (10) 

7 Decoy trape us. What a measi (6) 

6 Monks turned up gem in potential saint (9) 
aCooked pie with wild fruit growing St groutKf levei (7) 

16 A lot of stamps show face (Elizabeth's head) (4) 

*13 Sanctuary (10) 

tiWatar ejector makes what sounds like lofty dive test (9) 

19 WMched lairs-->poaBibte inhabilmte thereof have to 
go in bent (8) 

21A rou4 reforms and looki-gels reward for sei ntl i n ss B (7) 

23 SeKinoss should be reatreinod within opposite 
extreme to be this (6) 

34 Cut them? They can be deeply wounding fB) 



26 Extract the devil with turnip of heads (5) 

28 Scotch mist raises the spirits (4) 

29 Brass mug (4) 

AZED No. 12S: Sekdiofi and netes 



ACROSS 

1, hip'(-p+anag.-('f: 

14, toms sup (rev ) + H. 

1A (t)epee; 17, a lad gym a 
(rev.); ^ hiddan S lit . 
2S.E R tnkiyl;32,dorra 
in lid (all rav ) 

DOWN 

2. nwddle letters & 111 , St 
Cohjfnba; 7. inst. > initials. 
21, i.e Oof mr'ack, 24,t e 
Dr ati! (hard up). 31. US 
university and lock. 


hy HARRY 

on COO GOLOMBEK 
B D S il le n Na.10 





CeiMnuailen of Pesliioii No. S 
This came from a game. Fnedmarv Thorn- 
biom, Stockholm. 1973-74:-r3r3, pip 
2p1li;3p2pp; 2p5. 2P2kt2; 2Kt 2B2. 
PPR1PPlQ;3nQK2. 

Blaok wofi by 1. . . . R-K6; when White, 
seemg that the threet of Kt- RS could only 
by averted by P-K3. decided to resign. 

The Canary IstaniiB 

The Canaries, stuck out into the Atlantic 
oppositB remote Africa, used to be known 
to the average Western European as a 
source of bananas and yellow-hued birds. 
It is still that of course but it has also 
baoom e one of the world's mam chess 
centres. 

In the last three years the islandeis have 
been running a realh strong international 
loumanwiil at Las Palmas in the Grand 
Canary and a smaller tournament, but one 
of definitely international character has 
bean held at Lanzerota. one of the islands 
naamat Africa. 

In recognition of all this quite a numbet 
of fiHWlers have come to the Canaries 
and are busily engaged in making it their 
home. The Danish grandmaster Bent 
Larson has an apartment there The 
Argemifie Oabamcvt and the Frenchman. 
Hiigat, both international players, are 
r e a i dant there and Las Palmas has also 


attracted to it some of the Spanish masters 
of the mamland. notably the Barcelona 
expert Visier. 

The driving force is a finanaai one-the 
Caia de Ahorros (Savings Bank) which 
see m si to be behind every development in 
these islands. Already they are getting 
results in the shape of talented young 
players. In a few years there will be masters 
and. after a tew more, grandmasters. 

A game from the last Lanzarote Inter¬ 
national Tournament. 

White’S. ^rcia. Black: L. Kavaiek. 

Sicilian Defenoa 

I. P-K4. P-^(3B4. 2. Kt-KB3. P-Q3; 

3. P-04. PxP, 4. KtxP, Kt-KB3, 

Su Kt-OB3. P-QR3. A P-B4, 0-B2: 
7, B-03. P-K4: S. Kt-B3, P-QKt4. 

S. 0-0, B-Kt2; IS. 0-K1, QKt--Q2. 

II. K-Rl, P-Kt3. 12. B-02. B-KI2. 

13. PxP. PxP; 14. P-QKt4. 0 - 0 . 

15. P-QR4, P X P: 14. P x P, KR B1. 17. 
R-R5. B-B1, IS, Kt-QR4. Q- B3. 19 
B-B3, Kt X P: 26 B X KP. Kt(K5)- B3. 21. 
B-Kt2, R-K1,22. Q-R4. R-K5; 23. B x R, 
Kt X B; 24. P,-B37 A mistake, instead he 
could have blunted the force of Black's 
attack, by 24. Kt-B5 

24.. KX- 07; 25. R-B2. Kt x Kt, 24. R x Kl. 
R-K1; 27. Q-Kt3. B~Q3. 2S. Q-B2. 
0-B5. 29, KI-BS. B x R; 36 Kt x Kl. R-K7 
31. Kt« B6 ch. K- R1. White resigns 
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ROBERT VACHA 



Should East and West Germany be re¬ 
united ? Would the world have to suffer 
a new Fuehrer — a Fourth Reich ? 

That was the dilemma with which the 
Big Four powers wrestled. Was reunifi¬ 
cation worth the risk ? 

Da. said the Russians — with ulterior 
motives. 

0^d, said the French. 

Yes, said the Americans. 

And Britain, too, said Yes — while the 
Foreign Office secretly mounted a pro¬ 
paganda blitzkrieg against reunification. 
TTiey called in Robert Craig, an ex-secret 
service agent now European Correspond¬ 
ent of a famous newspaper, to do the 
dirty work. 

But Craig bit off more than he could 
chew. 

With horrific consequences. 


August 2!), 1974 

Like enraged gulls in hell's torment, the 
Hussian-built Mig 27 screamed at nearly bUO 
knots above the Unter den Linden in East 
Berlin, practically incinerating the leaves off 
the trees. They were comfortingly gift-wrapped 
in the camouflage of the Ea.st German Air 
P’orce, but an awesome, ear-splitting, mind- 
b(.)ggling sight just the same with their .swept- 
back wings, their drooping, menacing tails and 
twin afterburners withering the airspace. In 
the split second the three airi raft, in line 
abreast, took to hurtle to the Brandenburger 
Tor, the ornate centrepiece of the dividing line 
between the two parts of the city, they had 
fanned outward and upward in formation, 
leaving three twinsets of condensation trails 
which disappeared to pinpoints in the hazj’ blue 
August sky. Ijater, I was to remember them. 

Mundanely, here on the ground, the ma!;.s- 5 



ed bands of the East German People’s Army 
snailed serenely along at three miles an hour, 
deaf to the shrill, eardrum piercing music of the 
overflying jets, intent only on the black notes 
penned across the small sheets insecurely pinned 
to their brass instruments. On the sidewalks, 
drably overalled workmen hammered up the 
wooden framework of stands to line the pro¬ 
cessional route. Here, on October 1, the Com¬ 
munist hierarchy, lined up stolidly in order of 
seniority, would take the salute with their 
Russian masters as the Volksarmee with its 
tanks, guns and missiles rumbled by for the 
annual military orgy. Today, there was only 
the band desperately tuning up, watched by a 
generally bored throng w'hich included a blase 
newspaperman — me. 

I’d have to be thei'e to watch the oflBcial 
parade on October 1, too. I’d seen them all 
Wore, the same patterns of military might and 
the same immaculate goosestep, only this time 
there was the new East German Communist 
Party First Secretary, Eugen Kroncke, to grace 
the scene. Almost unknown, either in the East 
or West, he had sensationally toppled the wily 
Walter Ulbricht’s near faceless successor, Erich 
Honecker. Honecker hadn’t lasted long, just 
two years. They' said he had had a severe 
heart attack and had been hospitalised in 
Dresden, but no one could find him there or 
anywhere else. The East German Premier, 
Willi Stoph, had also disappeared at the same 
time, as had other senior ministers. There had 
been almost a clean sweep of the East German 
nolitburo. Honecker and Stoph had failed tc 
toe the Kremlin line of a rapprochement with 
West Germany and had naturally been liqui¬ 
dated. Whether Kroncke would now follow 
Moscow we still had to find out. Anyway, the 
liquidations made a good story for the world’s 
Press. 

I left the rehearsal and turned westwards 
up the broad avenue which was the Unter den 
Linden, winding my way slowly to the border 
post so quaintly named Checkiwint Charlie and 
the still notorious Wall. The guards at the 
frontier with West Berlin scrutinised my papers 
scrupulously and in great detail though they 
hardly needed to. They had time on their hands. 
Ever since the Pour Power agreement on the 
ratification of the Moscow-Warsaw-Bonn Pacts 
and adherence to it by East Germany in May, 
1972, the Berlin Wall had been more or less of 
a formality and passage through it required 
the minimum of documentation. At last the 
guards let me through. It was four in the 
afternoon now and distinctly cooler. Too eariy 
for a drink, but late enough to telephone the 
London World Telegram in Fleet Street to say 
I had nothing sensational to offer. In the 
Foreign Room the desk men would be compil¬ 
ing the night’s evening foreign list from 
agency copy. I only hoped that during my few 
hours in East Berlin no one had assassinated 
the Chancellor in Bonn or something equally 
6 trivial. 


At the Am Zoo Hotel, I checked in with the 
desk clerk, a slim, wide-eyed brunette called 
Anne-Marie. ‘Nichts aus London ?’ It was my 
ritual phrase and she understood perfectly. 

She pursed her lips, only lightly touched 
by a pinkish salve, shook her head with its 
shoulder-length brown hair vigorously. ‘Nichts, 
Herr Krekk.’ 

‘Craig,’ I amended, gently reproving. ‘Not 
Krekk. You know better than that by now, 
surely ?’ 

‘Yeth.’ She answered me in English, lisp- 
ingly. ‘Yeth, I know, but it is difficult to say for 
us Germans. You forgive ?’ She was watching 
my face anxiously. It was a routine we had 
been through many times before, a familiar 
game which would never have an end but which 
we would never tire of playing. 

‘Never. If 1 can learn to say your words 
properly, you can learn to pronounce mine, 
especially now we’re all in the Common Market 
together.’ 

‘Ach, but Herr Krekk,’ she wailed, back in 
her own tongue now. ‘You’ve spent years in 
Germany that’s why you speak German so per¬ 
fectly, better than most of us, even. I only 
learned a little English in school and that was 
a year or so back.’ She spoke as if that had 
been a century ago. “You've had years and 
years and you’re so much older_’ 

‘All right, all right, don’t rub it in. I know. 
I’m getting on.’ I gave her a smile and reassur¬ 
ingly patted her hand resting on the counter. 
Her long fingernails were painted a dull light 
bronze. She made no move to withdraw, but I 
had no aspirations in that direction. ’Give me 
my key,’ I said abruptly. 

She reached behind her. The hook where it 
should have been was empty. ‘Oh, tut mir leid 
—I’m sorry, Herr Krekk, 1 torgot.’ She put her 
fingers to her mouth tremulously. 

‘Forgot what ?’ 

‘A gentleman came about half an hour ago. 
He said he was a friend of yours and you 
wouldn’t mind if he waited upstairs for you.’ 

‘Newspaperman ?’ 

‘He didn’t say.’ 

I reproved her. ‘You shouldn’t do things 
like that, Anne-Marie. How can you tell he’s a 
friend of mine ? He might be a inief or a rival 
come to steal exclusive stories I’ve tucked away. 
Newsmen are like vampires or vultures, you 
know, and very jealous of each other. Some 
would cut their own mother's throats — or 
somebody else’s — for a story.’ 

Her hand swept across her mouth again, 
the brown eyes registered acute dismay. 

‘Have you seen him beiore T 

‘No, but he was Euglisn. That I know 
because his German was good but accented. 
And he said he was from London,’ 

I wondered who the hell it could be. No 
one I knew in the London office of the World 
Telegram spoke German, even badly, and 1 
hadn’t been warned of any visit. ‘Oh, all right,’ 

1 said. ‘Never mind. If you hear screams you’ll 




know I'm being murdered.’ 

She giggled. 

As I entered the room a thickset figure in 
a British Warm overcoai stood staring out of 
the large picture window at the homegoing 
throng below while red neon signs outside 
reflected kaleidoscopic patterns on the dull 
white wallpaper of the room which was illumin¬ 
ated by only a single, low wattage striplight. His 
thick head of blond hair, widely streaked with 
grey, had a military cut about it. He turned as 
he heard the click of the door. I leaned against 
it and was face to face with a chubby, rubicund 
man about my age, which is the other side of 
fift>. Light blue eyes, deep power lines around 
them and with no sparkle, gazed into mine. 
His thin lips, unusual in a fat face, were drawn 
taut in a strenuous effort at a smile. 

‘You want to see me ?’ I asked, trying to 
keep the shock of surprise out of my voice, for 
here was a ghost out of the past 1 preferred to 
forget. 

He walked forward and thrust a pink, 
podgy palm towards me. 1 took it reluctantly, 
expecting a find damp sweat, but it was dry and 
firm. ‘Surprised to see me. eh, Bob ?’ He 
chuckled throatily. 

‘Naturally, since I haven’t seen you for 
years.’ 1 wasn’t too enthusiastic but tried not 
to make it obvious. I was a bad actor. 

‘Been a helluva long time, hasn’t it ?’ The 
smile died. 

‘Mmm.’ 


He pulled his hand away. Nice to see you 
looking so fit.’ 

1 didn’t answer immediately. ‘You’ve 
been looking for me. 1* take it ?’ 

‘Oh, we always keep track of all our old 
friends, you know that iierfectly well. Bob.’ 

‘Well, you’ve tracked me down now, so 
what’s it all about — business or pleasure ?’ 

He shrugged and his lips twisted in a faint 
smile. Clearly he was forcing himself and it 
portended something I was sure 1 wasn’t going 
to like at all. ‘You’re obviously not overjoyed 
at renewing contact, are you, old boy ? Not with 
me, not with S.O.E.,’ he hesitated, ‘.... or should 
I say ex-S.O.E.? No Special Operations Execu¬ 
tive now, as you know, but that’s how we knew 
each other in the past. We’re D.I.6 now, an 
obscure part of it, perhaps!’ His clipped voice 
showed traces of amusement. 

‘Maybe I’m not overjoyed — not if you’re 
still with the “old firm’’. As for meeting you, 
well, it’s always good to see an old friend again 
— if he’s going to be friendly, that is. Are you ?’ 
There was hope in my voice, but it was dead 
in my breast. ‘They’ never made contact unless 
it was business and if one had been a member 
for any length of time, I knew. I’d served for 
more years than I cared to remember so there 
was very little chance Ken Drabble, that fat 
creature in front of me, had sought me out, all 
the way from London, just to talk over old 
times. 

‘Of course, of course. I’rn friendline.<s itself. 7 


8 


I’ve come for a chat’ 

I wondered what he wanted to talk about. 
I was finished altogether with spying. I had 
quit a long time ago. All the information 
gathering I was going to do would be for the 
London World Telegram and it would be overt. 
It didn’t matter that I never got much space 
in the paper. I enjoyed what 1 was doing and 
there was no risk of getting executed or jailed 
for life. ‘Well, go on,’ I said. ‘I hope it is onl.\ 
to chat over old times.’ I indicated a chair. ‘But 
I have to phone my Foreign Editoi- first. Want 
a drink ?’ 

He nodded. I rang Anne-Marie and asked 
her to send up a bottle of Scotch, some ice and 
glasses. There was only one U)oth glass in the 
adjoining bathroom. 

‘You haven’t been munlered then, Herr 
Krekk ?’ she giggled over the phone. 

‘Not yet — and no thanks to you, Fraulein.’ 

I turned to Drabble, who had taken off his 
overcoat. He looked much paunchier than when 
1 had last seen him, here in Berlin, back in 19()4. 

1 had first known him in Cairo in 11)41, when 
we both worked in S.O.E. Then, he had been 
stocky, well mu.scled, lough. Years, clearly 
behind a desk, had softened and I'allcned him. 
He looked positively glo.s.sy now and reeked oi 
aftershave. He seemed to sense he was btdng 
sized up. 

‘You haven’t changed much,' he said grudg¬ 
ingly. ‘A bit grey, of course, and more lined, 
but you’ve kept slim — and tough.’ He patted 
his bulge deprecatingly. ‘Not like me. I’ve gone 
to seed.’ 


‘We’ve all changed,’ I said. ‘Who hasn’t 
Anno Domini and all that.’ 

A waiter came in with the drink and I pour- 
^ out generous measures. After all, the World 
Telegram would foot the bill. I got Anne-Marie 
to get the operator to give me a line and dialled 
^ondon. At the precise moment 1 got through. 
Drabble leaned over and disconnected me ‘N51 
just now. Bob,’ he said softly. 

‘What the hell.... ’ 


come back to London 
and talk over a few things with us,’ 

1 ®**T.^®*^’* ^ firmly. ‘I don’t want to 

know. I ve finished with the game — for ever. 
Besides, I’m too old for your sort of hanir vi 
panky.’ ^ 

^ He wagged his head from side to side lugu¬ 
briously, his jowls wobbling obscenely over his 
shirt collar. ‘Don’t take on so, old boy. You’re 
jumping the gun. No one’s asking you to do 
any spying-’ 

‘Come off it,' I retorted rudely. ‘I’m not in 
my dotage yet. The “old firin’’ wouldn’t send 
you all the way to Berlin to find me if they didn’t 
have something bloody sinister in mind.’ 

‘Sinister it may be — though I wouldn’t 
know about that,’ he amended hastily. ‘All I’ve 
been told to do is to ask you to come back to 
London for a few days. The old man wants to 
talk to you personally.’ 

‘What about ?’ 

‘It would be best if it came from him.’ 
Drabble was evasive. 

‘Look.’ I was becoming more and more 
irritated. 1 had had nothing to do with the old 
firm for eight years. Admittedly, they hadn’t 
wanted to let me go, but had seen the logic 
underlying my demand.s for release and had 
reluctantly agreed 1 should spend the rest of my 
time with my wife, son and daughter and in an 
occupation we could all openly talk about. 
'Daddy’s in the Foreign Office' sounded esoteric 
to the kids, but it had worn thin a.s the years 
rolled by with daddy always my.steriously away 
for months at a time. I ni^eded something 
more tangible for thertl to ding on to. For my 
wife, well, she had known A aguely what I was 
up to and wisely held her own counsel though 
it didn’t need much imagination on ray part to 
guess what she felt. 

‘Look,’ I said again. ‘ There’s nothing he 
could possibly want to di.scuss with me that I’d 
be interested in. Not now, not ever.’ 

‘Sills won’t like your attitude, old boy. You 
arep’t being very cooperative, are you ?’ 


You can phone them later. You’ll have 
something to say then. After all, you’re just 
going to tell them you’re not filing anything 
tonight, aren t you ?’ ® 

So you 11 have something to tell them after 
I ve spoken to you/ 

TouVe got a bloody nerve/ I was angry. 

‘Cool it, cool it. Just hear what Tve cot to 
say. It's important/ 

‘O.K.’ I threw myself into the armchair 
oppoate him. We were face to face across the 
small, round, glass-topped table with the bottle 
of whisky between us. ‘Well V 

He took a big sip of his Scotch first. ‘We 
have a proposition for you.’ 

A^hat dyou mean? I don’t work for you 
any more. If you remember. I packed it in eight 
years ago. 


I bristled. Brigadier Colin Sills, Drabble’s 
bo.ss and my ex, was the i:i)ld, calculating head 
(weren’t they all ?) of D.1.6 (P.l.b)), an esoteric 
section of the Secret Intelligence Service. ‘Why 
should I be ? I don’t bloody work for Sills any 
longer and I have no further legal obligations 
to the department. Remember, I quit. Quit. 
You’re wasting your time.’ 

‘I don’t think so,’ ho said softly but with 
the venom of a viper. 

An ominous silence stretched between us. 
Even the previously muted roar of the traffic- 
outside on the Kurfurstendamm dimmed to 
nothing. I glared at Drabble, spread in his arm¬ 
chair like a great balloon, an obese caricature 
of Orson Welles. He was sipping his Scotch 
malevolently. ‘You should always read the sitaall 
print, you know. Didn’t they ever teach you 
that ?' 


He waved a podgy hand airily, ‘Yes, I ‘What small print ?’ 

'In the release clause of your contract. If 



you’d read the document carefully before sign¬ 
ing off our books in such a hurry, you’d have 
^e proviso that you could be recalled to service 
in the event of a national emergency.' 

I was flabbergasted. ‘But there’s no 
national emergency !’ 

He smiled wickedly and rolled his glass 
between stubby fingers. ‘Sills considers there is.’ 

‘Come off it. What emergency ?’ 

‘Sills will explain to you when you get back 
to London. I’m just here to put the facts before 
you and to ensure you get going and back to 
London as quickly as possible. There isn’t 
much time.’ 

‘You can’t con me like that.’ 

Drabble looked resigned. ‘Sill.s |■()ve:^aw that 
little difficulty.’ He delved into his breast pocket 
and pulled out a folded piece ol pajjcr which 
he pas.sed over. It was a photo.stal of’ mv relea.sc. 
My signature, Robert Craig, was at the tKjttoin. 
He was right. 1 was obliged lo go back in the 
event of a national emergency, But what wa.*-' 
the emergency'* i)rabbk> ';cowlf‘d. ‘Don't niakt,* 
It difficult for me, old man, and <lon'i quifiblc. 
Take my word for it. If you don’t, we have 
ways and means of havine you back m London 
and you know- if. There a plane waiting at 
Gatow now, and you would lie aboard Only 1 
don't want to have to do it that way. Tomorrow 
w'ould do and you could fly out of your own 
free wdll from Temixdlof hv B L.A. in.vtead ol 
the R.A.F.’ 

‘I can’t just get up and go even it J wanted 
to,’ I raged at him. ‘Can’t you get it through 
your thick zombie skull that* I’m here to cover 
a story for my paper and I can’t leave until I 
get an order to rebase even if 1 accepted your 
so-called invitation li. talk lo Sills.’ 

‘My, my, we are being dense, aren’t we, 
Bob. These trivial difficulties can easily be sort¬ 
ed out. You know', a word in the right ear and 
all that T He reached for the phone. Ring your 
office and tell them you have urgent personal 
business in London which will just take a 
couple of days. AfU*r all, the main story you’re 
here for isn’t for w'eeks yet, is it ‘f Things are 
pretty dull newswise in Berlin just now.’ 

‘Who are you to judge ?’ 

‘Now then. No one’s going to force you into 
anything. Sills will explain in London. ..Ml he 
wants is a chat.’ 

‘So that he can con me again ? It’ll be an 
expensive chat.' 

His jaws clamped together and he rubbed 
his chin with the back of hjs hand. ‘Just talk to 
him,’ he insisted. ‘You’ll be able to judge pro- 
lierly for yourself afterwards..’ He pushed the 
phone towards me. “Get your office.’ 

‘All right!’ I succumbed. Bure curiosity 
compelled me. Peculiarly enough, the office 
didn't object as long as it was only for a couple 
of days, but insisted 1 be back for the great 
October Day parade. 

‘That’s weeks off,’ 1 said, but the voice at 
the other end of the line took not the slightest 
notice. 


‘I want an interview with the new Com¬ 
munist Party boss and more particularly his 
wife.’ Ron Sawle, the Foreign Editor, went on 
bri.skly. ‘You promise me an interview with 
whatsisname and not only lan you have your 
two days back home but I’ll give you an extra 
week off after this assignment.’ 

‘Whatsisname is Eugen Kroncke,’ 1 told him 
resignedly. ‘But you’re out of your tiny bleed¬ 
ing mind if you think any newsman — at least 
a Western one — can gel an interview with any 
Communist boss and especially a new one like 
Kroncke. It it’s any consolation to you, I’ve 
already pul niy name forward and as 1 was the 
first, maybe there’s a chance. The faintest.’ 

‘Oh. you’re a ruddy great marvel, love,’ 
Sawle laughed sarcastically over the wire. ‘I’ll 
drink lo you in the Mucky Duck tonight. And 
don’t forget to fxip into the office liefore you go 
back. I’ll have a letter ready signed by the 
editor pleading for that interview with whatsis¬ 
name and promising a spread across the centre 
iiages. O.K.?’ 

Oh, Gawd, I thought to myself. The never 

ending, crass optimism of foreign editors in 
Fleet Street. ‘That’s great,’ I said aloud and 
without enthusiasm, crashing the receiver back. 
Drabble winced. ‘Satisfied ?’ I growled. ‘I think 
1 must have gone completely mad to go even 
this far for you.’ 
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He hesitated. *ril be happier when I see 
you walk into Sills’ office. But for now .. Tye? 
How about telling me more now ?’ 

Not here. You re just going to have to take my 

that there’s something important 
bjlls has m mind. 

‘Well, what and where ? I just can’t quit my 
job you know, to fall in with any old whim of 
bills. I ve got mouths to feed.’ 

‘There's one thing I can tell you.’ Drabble 
said quietly. ‘There’s no question of quitting 
your job because it’s your job that’s involved 
in bills scheme, as far as i understand. More 
than that I can’t tell you.’ 

line ^ l>t‘ing asked to lay my job on the 


‘No.’ 

1 couldn’t get any more out of him despite 
several more large whiskies. The bottle was 
only one-third full now and the effect of the 
spirit was making me feel quite heavy. The 
thick pall of smoke from his endless cigarettes 
and my Dutch cigars didn’t help, either. 

‘I give in,’ 1 said. ‘Curiosity has got the 
better of me at last.. No doubt it’ll kill me, but 
I’ll see Sills and listen. Only listen, mind you. 
1 ’m promising nothing ’ 

"Good man.’ His voice was slurred. ‘How 
about flying back with me — tonight ? I’ve an 
R.A.F. Andover waiting at Oatow. We can take 
off any time.’ He rose, lumbered to the telephone 
and spoke briefly while I packed my bag. Down¬ 
stairs, Anne-Marie expressed no surprise at my 
sudden departure. She was used to it. 

‘You want me to keep youi' room for you, 
Herr Krekk ?' 

I nodded. ‘I’ll be back in a couple of days.’ 

She smiled and inclined hei- head pj’ettily. 
‘Oh good. You know we’re fully booked ? There 
are so many convenlion.s in Beilin these days 
and the manager. .. .’ 

‘Don’t fret. I’ll be back.’ 

At Gatow, the Andover was ready and 
warmed up, its navigation lights flashing in the 
darkness. The captain, a flight lieutenant, 
saluted as he welcomed us at the top of the 
.steps leading into the aircraft. “We can take off 
now, colonel,’ he told Drabble. 

As I strapped myscdl in, 1 remembered I 
hadn’t phoned my wife to tell her 1 was going 
to be home for a couple of da\’s — an unexpect¬ 
ed bonus she probably wouldn’t lelish when she 
knew I had been taken in — again. 

‘You can phone from Benson,’ Drabble said 
sleepily. His head lolled forward as the air¬ 
craft’s brakes were relea.sed and we gained 
momentum. 

Lynne didn’t say anything when I told her, 
but there was a fatalistic resignation in her deep 
brown eyes which spoke \ olurnes. My wife knew 
me too well. 1 gave her a generous peck on the 
cheek. ‘I haven’t promisetl anything, darling, 
only that I’d speak with him.’ 

‘Oh yes, so you say, biu the Walter Mitty 
10 in you is going to seize the flimsiest opportunity 


for adventui'e. I know you. Only remember 
this : you’re not as young as you were_’ 

‘That’s right, rub it in.’ 1 grinned as dis¬ 
armingly as I knew how, but she wasn’t in the 
least taken in. 

‘You know it. Bob. If you were sensible 
you’d go straight back to Berlin and spend your 
energies getting that interview with Ulbrecht 
or whoever it is ’ 

‘Kroncke.’ 

Well, Kroncke, then.’ 

If it’s some sort of government or political 
thing they want me to do, it might give me 
some .sort of access to Kroncke which I mightn’t 
otherwise get,’ I replied, deliberately ingenuous. 
She didn’t swallow that bait, either. 

‘Have you had anything to eat ?’ she chid¬ 
ed, completely off the .subject. She’s like that. 
She had outwardly .shut her mind to what the 
believed to be my foibles and returned to the 
jiracticalities of the moment. And I knew 
when further discussion was pointless. Besides, 

1 was hungry. 



August 30,1974 


Brigadier Colin Sills, tall, thin, cadaverous, 
brown eyes set in deep hollows like radar 
bowls, head of Defence Intelligence 6 (Political 
Intelligence b) made a brave bid to greet me 
effusively, but the sincerity was not there. He 
rose unhurriedly as I was ushered in, came 
round his long, highly polished walnut desk 
which had nothing on its red burnished leather 
top but a blotter and a brilliantly polished brass 
ashtray, and proffered a long, bony hand. He 
rnade no sound on the vast blue and gold wash¬ 
ed Chinese carpet which covered the floor wall 
to wall. He stood there teetering on tiptoes. 
Back in the fold, eh, Craig ?' He clearly hadn't 
changed since I had last crossed swords with 
him years before. He looked only a little older, 
a little more dictatorial. 

‘Not at all,’ I snapped at him, letting go his 
claws with distaste. ‘I came hei’e out of polite¬ 
ness^ to hear what you’ve got to say. Nothing 


own uu on me 

wrong foot today. Colonel Craig.’ His voice was 
expressionless. 

T> • forget the colonel bit, too, 

Bi igadier. I stressed the Brigadier deliberately, 
Keniember, I'm no longer a colonel, I don't 
belong to D.I.G and I'm doing no more spying 
for you, for the Foreign Office or anybody else. 
If we can get that clear from the start well get 
on n^tich better. I'm not going to get myself 
hijacked into any schemes that don't suit me. 
Nor IS that national emergency blackmail going 
to work your oracle for you either.’ 

He walked slowly back behind his desk, his 
thin shoulders slightly stooped, sat down and 












gazed at me speculatively. ‘You’re joking, of 
course?’ 

‘Don't you believe it' 

He dug his hand into the breast pocket of 
his elegantly cut, double-breasted pinstriped 
blue suit, pulled out a thin gold cigarette case 
and proffered it. I shook my head mutely. ‘Let’s 
begin again, shall we ?’ he said, lighting up. ‘1 
asked you to come from Berlin for a chat, a 
discussion if you like. There’s something import- 
i ant, we would like you to do for us — if you 
agrM with the premises 1 sha^l put before you, 
of course,’ he amended with a brittle smile. 

T’U listen. Brigadier.’ 

He indicated a- wide, red leather armchair 
by his side and I eased myself into it, wonder¬ 
ing if 1 had been too impertinent to my old 
chief. But after the initial shock he seemed 


unperturbed. ‘Before I begin, 1 want you to 
remember that every word that is spoken here 
is top secret. You're still bound by the Official 
Secrets Acts, remember ?’. 

‘I know. I’m not likely to forget.’ 

He leaned back in his swivel chair. ‘You’ve 
been a while in Berlin so the position will be 
clear to you. The Wall is to- all intents and 
purposes a forgotten nightmare, and though it 
hasn’t been breached, we have free passage 
between the two German states — more or less 
— and relations between Bundesrepublik and 
the D.D.R. are, publicly at least, more or less 
cordial.’ 

‘They’re still bitching at each other in the 
Press,’ I interrupted. ‘Neues Deutschland is 
still blatantly preaching the Ulbricht and 
Honecker doctrines and screaming imperialism 11 







at the West, while Die Welt, Bild, and others 
in the West are yelling blue murder at eastern 
iniquities....' 

‘Yes, I know,' he broke in. ‘That’s the point 
I'm coming to. It’s all superficial and deliber¬ 
ately induced by Kroncke and the Bonn govern¬ 
ment to cover the secret negotiations now going 
on in. Weimar.' 

‘Negotiations ?’ 

‘Yes. To reunify Germany.’ His words, care¬ 
fully chosen, delivered with smooth, dramatic- 
deliberations, were electrifying. The post-war 
West German dream of unteilbares Deutschland 
— indivisible Germany — was actually coming 
true. The former West German Chancellor Willy 
Brandt’s untiring and relentless efforts at re¬ 
conciliation, his Ostpolitik, looked like paying 
off. Russia, Poland, now this. 1 must have 
gasped. Slowly, deliberately. Sills crushed the 
butt of his cigarette in the gleaming brass of his 
ashtray and stood up. ‘It’s perfectly true,’ he 
said grimly. ‘They’ve been at it for nearly a 
year now and they’re within an ace of total 
agreement.’ 

I rose, too. It wasn’t at all comfortable 
having Sills’ vulture-like head glowering down 
at me from such a great height, but even stand¬ 
ing I was only up to his shoulder. ‘Well,’ I said 
when the shock had worn off, ‘is it such a bad 
thing ■' A united Germany will be a greater 
buffer between us and the Russians. They 
won’t be able to station their troops in the new 
Germany as they have been able to so far in the 
east. They’ll have to withdraw to the other side 
of the Oder-Neisse and bloody well stay there.’ 

‘So you think it’s a .good thing 

‘I didn’t say .so. 1 merely asked if it was 
such a bad thing.’ 

He cleared his throat noisily, lit another 
cigarette. ‘Before w-e go into that, I have to 
explain some more to you. 1 want you 
thoroughly in the picture first so that you’ll 
understand what it is we require of you — 
should you accept, of course,’ he added sar¬ 
castically. 

I grinned at him. ‘You’re playing me nicely. 
Brigadier. Any more of the .soft soap and I’ll 
slide straight into the trap.’ 

He took no notice, frowned slightly, gave 
a couple of nei-vous puffs at his cigarette, re¬ 
sumed his swivel seat. ‘As 1 was saying. West 
and East are very near agreement on a reunifi¬ 
cation treaty. We exjiect them to sign soon.’ 

‘Have they consulted the Big Four? I 
thought reunification was de|)endent on a peace 
treaty between the Allies and a properly and 
democratically elected all-German govern¬ 
ment ?’ 

‘Oh, yes. The Big Four have been consult¬ 
ed all along the line, but in deepest secrecy. 
The Americans insisted on secrecy. They want¬ 
ed no premature disclosures so as to thwart 
any dissidents on either side. As you know, 
there are plenty. They want a fait accompli. 
The Russians weren’t too happy about that 
12 arrangement, naturally, since they wanted 


maximum propaganda and consequent kudos 
for the Communist parties on the positive 
attitude they were taking towards world peace.’ 
He smirked. ‘So they were very keen to blazon 
it all to the world. However, they also..wanted 
their precious European security conference for 
which they’ve pulled out every stop since early 
1971 — or was it 1970 ?’ 

‘19G9,’ I said. 

‘Doesn’t matter. What does matter is that 
Washington, which is so keen on Eurojjean re¬ 
conciliation — remember U.S. Secretary of 
State Rogers in Bru.ssels in December, 1971 ? — 
demanded complete security on the all-German 
talks and promised faithfully there would be a 
full-scale European .security conference within 
six months of the treaty being signed. That's 
why the talks have been conducted in such a 
hush-hush manner. I must say they’ve suc¬ 
ceeded admirably.’ 

1 nodded. Not a word had leaked out. Sills 
preserved silence for a moment and stared at 
me, his rather irregular toothbrush brows fur¬ 
rowed together. ‘With me so far ?’ 

‘So far.' 

‘Good. Now this is what we’d like you to 
do, if you will,’ he added graciously. ‘It may 
come as a surprise to you that H.M.G. is not 
entirely in accord with what’s going on.’ 

‘Really ?’ I lit a big Dutch Master cigar 
acquired a few days previously from the 
American Embassy Club in Bad Godesberg and 
waited for him to continue, but he to keep quiet, 
blew instead my smokescreen ostentatiously 
away from his face. 

‘I take it we don’t want a reunited 
Germany,’ I said. ‘Right ? 1 suppose we’re going 
to doublecross the American.*;, the French and 
the Ru.ssians all at the .same time and put a 
ruddy great spoke in the reunification wheel ?’ 

‘Absolutely correct.’ 

‘Why, for God’s sake ? A united Germany 
should be a greater asset to us in the Common 
Market, and, as I said earlier, it’d mean pushing 
the Red Army back to the other side of the 
Oder-Neisse. That’s as I see it — unless you 
have more sinister reasons....?’ 

Sills pressed his fingertips heavily on the 
hi.ghly polished wood of nis desk until the clear 
varnish clouded over and leaned forward. 
‘Sini.ster, yes,’ he said. ‘But it’s not our doing. 
We’re quite happy with the status quo. It’s the 
Russians who have sinister reasons for reunit¬ 
ing Germany. You’re quite wrong if you think 
they'11 withdraw to the other side of the Polish 
hontier and you’re even more mi.staken if you 
believe they’ll be an as.set to the Common 
Market. We believe, and we have secret evid¬ 
ence to prove, that a secret clause in the treaty 
now being negotiated by Bonn and Pankow 
will not only increase German-Russian trade 
to our detriment but also enable the Russians 
to move in militarily when they want to on the 
pretext of common defence and European 
security.’ 

I was shaken and said so. ‘The West 




Germans have fallen for this ? It's the oldest 
political trick in the book. If we know this for 
sure, have we told the White House or the 
Champs Elysee ? They ought to be told if we 
haven’t. And if we’\*e found out about this 
ourselves, isn’t it on the cards the C.I.A. and 
the S.D.E.C.E. {the French Secret Service) 
have discovered it for themselves, too? It’s 
hardly likely that negotiations of this magni¬ 
tude can be kept absolutely watertight. There 
are too many people involved, like clerks, 
typists and so on who can be got at or who are 
even the slightest bit loose-tongued.’ 

A self-satisfied grin spread across his grey¬ 
ish, waxen features, 'As to your first point, the 
Bonn lot have no alternative. After the great 
proriaganda efforts of Brandt’s Ostpolitik they 
can’t back out and, besides, Germans will do 
anything for reunification. As to your second 
point, the C.I.A. and S.D.E.C.E. have dis¬ 
covered absolutely nothing, 1 can assure you. 
If they had, we’d know about it. We’re not 
saying anything in order to achieve our own 

ends.’ , . 

I was so astounded 1 let the growing ash 
from my Dutch Master fall all over my new 
grey West of England cloth topcoat, leaving a 
dirty great smudge all over the front. ‘Well, 
why have we not told them, then ? Surely it’s 
to our advantage ? We could screw the Russians 

gt'i rid of the secret clause or no security 


conference.’ 

Sills waggled his vulture-like head lugub¬ 
riously from side to side. ‘The Americans and 
the French are so besotted with the idea of a 
united Germany on their side they wouldn’t 
believe us, even if we produced concrete evid¬ 
ence, and the Russians would denounce us as 
having fabricated it in order to wreck world 
peace, maintain a divided Europe. Both the 
French and the U.S. would, in their present 
mood,'go right along with the Russians.’ 

‘Aren’t we being a little naive V 

‘No!’ Sills rapped out. ‘We’re not. We’re 
boxing rather cleverly as a matter of fact.’ 

‘Well, I don’t see it,’ I replied stubbornly. 

‘You will, you will,’ he soothed, leaning 
back in his chair rather precariously and hook¬ 
ing his thumbs in his waistcoat armholes. 
‘We don’t want the three powers to know, and 
aren’t going to let them know because.. .’he 
paus^ dramatically for effect. ‘Because as you 
quite* correctly assume, H.M.G. doesn’t want a 
united Germany, never has done, and never 
will. We want them to remain divided. We 
want the Warsaw Pact armies where they are, 
since we can’t push them back beyond the 
Vistula or even past the Oder-Neisse. Neither 
do we want East Germany in our Common 
Market with the rest of a disorganised 
COMECON (Communist Common Market) 
muscling in. A united Germany is the last thing 13 



BRIDGE STAMP ALBUM 

by TERENCE REESE by HILL 


NORTH AMERICA MlvMd a stronp chal- 
lenga in this year's Bermuda Bowl, draw¬ 
ing almost level with Italy before losing by 
195 IMPS to 166. Much of the impetus came 
from the Acol-playing Toronto pair. Eric 
Murray and Sammy Keheia. who.- like 
Belladonna. Forquet. Garozzo and Bianchi. 
played throughout the 96-board final. 

Against New Zealand. Keheia missed a 
chance for a brilliant improvisation. 


Dealer. South. East-West vulnerable. 
Oak J2 
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SOUTH 
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WEST 

Marston 

i4 

No 
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No 


NORTH EAST 

Murray BrigMIing 

30 No 

3# No 

No No 


West led the 5 of diamonds and Keheia 
came off the table with a trump. To go in 
with the Ace and return a diamond might 
have been a mistake, and East ducked this 
Uick. Winning the next trump. East returned 
^Q. which was covered by the King and 
Ace. West gave his partner a spade ruff and 
now the contract had to fail, as West was 
left with #6-5-4 against declarer's 10-9-7. 

Keheia had thought about ducking the 
Oueen of spades but he concluded that 
this would not help. East exits with a club 
and after drawing trumps South has only 
one trump left. 


^A8 5 4 





10 98 7 


Now If South leads #7 West ducks aiKl 
the hand goes out of control. 

The solution, in the six-card ending, is to 
lead a diamond! If West discards #9. South 
ruffs a club and leads a low spade. If in- 
Mead West throws a spade. South leads 
#J from the table and overtakes in his 
own hamj. 
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IT IS JUST 60 years since King Albert of the 
Belgians, portrayed on this 4-francs stamp, 
became the first national hero of World War 
I. when he refused to allow free passage 
through Belgium for the German armies 
attacking France Although he was popu¬ 
larly regarded in Britain as a warrior-king 
stemming the tide of German militarism in 
the cause of democracy, his secret war 
diaries, published in 19^. reveal that he 
was equally distrustful of France and 
Britain. The stamp marks the fortieth 
anniversary of King Albert's death in 1934. 
while rock-climbing near Namur. 


we want. The whole of Europe, the entire west¬ 
ern world, will be in danger, if only economic¬ 
ally, again from a Germany three times a.s 
strong as it was in 1939, and we’d have to face 
the closer military danger of Russia within nose 
length.’ 

Surely we can iiersuade the f J.S. and France 
to see the danger?’ 

‘Not a scrap of good. They couldn’t see it 
for the simple reason that they won’t.’ 

‘So what are we going to do about it ?’ 

‘We’re going to sabotage the treaty talks,' 
he said simply. 

‘That’s intriguing,’ 1 said, ‘How, .since 
you’ve waited so long before lifting a finger ?’ 

‘That’s where you come in, Craig.’ 

I was out of my chair a.s if someone had 
stuck a needle in my back.side, and flung myself 
up to his desk. ‘Oh, no! Oh, no! Not me, not 
this boy, Brigadier. I’m not going to be involv¬ 
ed. My neck's too bloody valuable.’ 

‘What makes you think your precious neck 
is going to be put at risk, Craig ?’ 

1 was slumped. I didn’t really know. ‘.lu-st 
a feeling.’ 

‘Well, gel rid of it. It’s all veiy simple and 
your damn neck won’t even get twisted.' 

‘Let's have it,’ I said icsignedly. ‘I’m still 
not promising anything. Gel that clear.’ 

‘You won’t lefuse,’ Sills returned, all con¬ 
fidence, ‘nut if you agree with our i>oint of view.’ 

‘I’m not sure that 1 do, nut altogether. But 
assuming 1 do, what then ?‘ 

‘We're going to mount a surreptitious pro¬ 
paganda campaign in the Press, magazines, 
T.V.’ 

1 was derisive. That won’t wash. People 
will know at once it’s government-inspired and 
all you’ll succeed in doing is wreck your own 
project, get the Big Three up in arms against 
us and we’ll be forced in the end to toe the line.’ 

Not so, not if we do it subtly and that’s 
where you come in. You’re going to provide 
your newspaper with a.... a what d’you call it 
... a scoop, a world-wide scoop.’ 

‘Oh ?’ 1 was beginning to see daylight. ‘You 
want me to campaign against German reunifi¬ 
cation ? And you want me to use the informa¬ 
tion you’ve given me today ? I thought it was 
top i^ret ?’ 

‘It is. It is. What you’ve got to do is first 
of all reveal that you’ve found out some sort 
of talks are going on and you’ll (juote... .er.... 
highly placed West German sources. As you 
know, that Press Centre in Bonn’s an absolute 
hotbed of gossip, of official leaks which every¬ 
one accepts, so you should have no difficulty in 
being convincing-’ 

What highly placed German sources, 
Brigadier ? You want me to name Jurgen 
Janssen, for example?’ 

‘The West German Chancellor ? No, no, of 
course not. No names-’ 

to be continued 
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SOOTfflNG 


One of the strangest long-playing records in 
the world is on sale in Japan. Its results are 
extremely pleasing. Its fans are young. When 
it is played, home often becomes a great deal 
more peaceful. 

The sound on this unusual disc ? They are 
the noises which a baby hears while still in its 
mother’s womb. Professor Hajime Murooka, 
after recording the sounds for a research 
experiment, played his tape to newly-born 
infants. Eighty-four per cent of them stopped 
crying within two minutes and 37 fell fast 
asleep. 

The Toshiba record company which bought 
the tape has already sold 40,000 copies in Japan. 
Now Toshiba’s sister company, EMI, is con¬ 
sidering introducing the LP — “Gentle Sleep 
In The Womb" — to world markets. No doubt 
millions of harassed parents everywhere who 
are tired of hearing their babies bawl will hope 
that “Gentle Sleep" can soon be purchased in 
16 their vicinity. 


The “womb music" is simply the dull, echo¬ 
ing sound of the thump of blood pumping 
through veins and arteries in the mother’s body. 
It is as far removed from syiupy, soothing airs 
like “Rock a Bye Baby” as can be imagined. 

To adult ears it does not even sound 
pleasant. But so what ? It is a bonus on a 
magnificent scale as long as it soothes baby, 
makes him happy, lulls him to sleep and stops 
him screaming his head off. 

The long-playing record that it tops with 
the very junior set is not the only surprise to 
emerge recently when it comes to bringing up 
baby. There is now a strong and rapidly 
increasing school which is convinced that for 
centuries we have brought baby into the world 
too brutally, with smacks, and loud voices and 
harsh lights to frighten him during his first 
minutes in the world. 

In America, Britain and France every 
effort is now being made by many doctors to 




BABY 


NANCY WARD 


introduce baby to life as gently and calmly as 
possible. This is how the new method works. 
Curtains are drawn so that the light approxi¬ 
mates as nearly as possible to the dusk of the 

''^°"when the baby is born he is lowered gently 
into a lukewarm bath, as near as possible in 
temperature to the liquid from whU^ he has 
just emerged. Voices are sixithing and soft, ih 

atmosphere is tranquil. v .u 

This gentle-as-possible approach to birth is 
so different to the baby lore of just a few 
ago — when mothers aching to ihem 

bawling offspring a comforting cuddle tried to 
abide by the spartan decree “I^ave him to cry 
between feeds. Do not pick hiin up. 

The new school of thought is that, when a 
bright red, newly-born infant puckers up his 
face to howl after he is slapped the grimace is 
one of sheer terror. , 

All right, so fashions in producing ^ ano 
rearing baby come and go. But 1 must say 


that this modern method, when baby is wel¬ 
comed so kindly seems a pleasant and stress- 
free beginning. And not only is he welcomed 
with the utmost civility, he is later on lulled to 
sleep with his very own "memories-of-inside- 

mum” record. , 

He is quite a bit too young to tell us, and 
bv the time he has developed a woAable 
v^abulary he has forgotten all about it. But it 
could very well be that the baby still yearns 
after birth, for the cosy old homestead, the 
womb, where he dreamed all those sleepy deve¬ 
loping months away. No wonder a noisy 

beginning alarms him. 

So, if this rhythmic long-playing disc takes 
him back in time a bit and comforts him what 
an excellent idea. Not only for him. but also 
for his worn-out parents. . ■* 

As far as I am concerned, I think it the 
greatest invention since the wheel. 
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LOVEHEAD 
Jackie Collins 


W’hen the phone rang she was tempted not 
to pick it up, it was probably Prince Alfa. 

Listlessly she said. ‘Hello.’ 

‘Princess ? That you ? Thank Christ you 
got out.’ 

‘Nick ! You're all righi. You’re safe !’ 

‘Look, I can’t talk. What a mess it is here, 
you wouldn’t believe how terrible.. I’m with 
the detectives. Jesus, Lara. My mother, father, 
my whole family... .Even Angelo got it in a 
car smash..He started to choke up. ‘I’ll call 
you again tomorrow, wait foi' me sweetheart.’ 

‘I’ll fly back. I’ll come to you.’ 

‘No. Stay where you are, princess. I’ll be 
with you as soon as I can.’ 

She could never tell him. No way. But at 
least he was not harmed, and they would be 
together. Maybe one day in five years or ten, 
she would tell him the whole story. Maybe.... 

50 

Rosco Sam and Dukey K. Williams met at the 
5:00. 

‘1 ain’t truckin’ with you past those god¬ 
damn monkeys again !’ Dukey complained ‘I’m 
•still .smelling monkey piss every time I wear 
my mink coat!’ 

Bosco Sam heaved with laughter. 

‘What’s the spiel ?’ Dukey asked. ‘Lay it 
on me, brother, I gotta be at rehearsal two hours 
ago. Little blonde number held me up.’ 

‘Dukey, boy, we had a deal.’ 

‘Right on. Ain’t nobody arguing that fact.’ 

Rosco Sam pro<luced a bar of chocolate from 
bi.s coat pocket, and slowly peeled off the 
wrapper. ‘Deal was 1 forget the two hundred 
thou — and you arrange the killings of the 
Bassalinos, Right 

‘Right.’ 

‘OK Frank Bassalino 1 give you. But the 
others ?’ 

‘Look, Enzio was the important one — 
right '! Leroy did a great job.’ 

‘Leroy got his a.ss chew(-d off by a pack of 
fuckin’ wild hounds. What was left of him his 
own mother wouldn’t recognise. 1 .saw the police 
18 photos. 1 got very fine connection.s with the 


fuzz ’ 

‘So r 

‘So Enzio was got at before the house blew. 
Shot right through the heart and sliced up with 
a knife just for fun. You getting it ?’ 

Dukey licked his lips, ‘Not really.’ 

‘Angelo Bassalino got his in a car week. 
Nick Basisalino^s .safe and .sound back in Los 
.\ngcles. I reckon that still leave.s you one- 
hundrod-and-fifty thousand in my debt.’ 

Now come on man, you don’t mean....’ 

Rosco Sam interrupted. ‘With interest we’ll 
call it a .straight two-hundred thousand. Two 
days, Dukey. I’ll give you two days.’ 

‘Come on, man,’ Dukey pleaded, ‘that just 
ain’t fair.,. 

‘P’air ? Fair ? I’ve been very fair with you. 
T don't have to tell you what happens next. 
Two days is generous.’ 

‘You fucker!’ Dukey exclaimed, ‘even at 
school you were jealous of me. You fat little 
fucker ! You’ll get your money.’ 

Bosco Sam nodded. ‘Sure 1 will, Dukey 
boy. Sure I will. Cash, By six o'clock tonight.’ 
Abruptly he shoved the chocolate in his mouth 
and walked away. 

Dukey started to sweat 

There was no way he could get two- 
hundred thousand together by six o’clock. No 
way. 

51 

‘The guy who comes to you with his cock hang¬ 
ing out may want to fuck you, but does he want 
lo work next to you ? Does he want to see you 
get paid the same money for the same job as 
he’.s doing ? Hey there — what about the cat 
in the street who undresses you with his eyes, 
fucks you with his mouth to his friends — he 
your equal, baby ? Well V 

^ The crowd of females joined by most of 
their male friends at the pop festival screamed 
their agreement with what Rio Java was saying. 

‘Hey, females — you want to be put down 
by a race of male pigs for ever ? Old pigs with 
racialist, chauvinistic, biased, old-fashioned 
views on everything that affects women in 
America today. 



‘To them we are but pieces of ass. Look 
pretty, have the kids, but baby — stay home or 
stay quiet.’ 

She was speaking between appearances of 
pop groups. With her frizzy purple hair and 
sequinned make-up, she looked like a pop star 
herself. 

In ode year she had become as dedicated 
and intense as Margaret Lawrence Brown ever 
was. And her follf»wing was just as large, in 
fact, she attracted an even wider group of sup¬ 
porters than Margaret, as even the freaks liked 
her. 

‘One day I’m going to be President,' Rio 
had told anyone who would listen. ‘And I am 
going to expose the whole stinking corrupt mess 
that politics represents.’ 

‘For a start,’ she told her friends, ‘1 am 
going to expose that .sonofabitch Larry Bolding. 
He ain’t gonna be running for nothin when 1 
get through with him.’ 

Larry Bolding, with the clean-cut image, 
pretty, blonde, elegant wife, and two perfect 
little kiddie.s, was running as a Presidential 
candidate. 

Rio held both arms straight up above her 
l)uri)le hair and made fists of her hands. 

‘Strike out, .sisters!’ she .shouted. ‘.Strike 
out !! We are going to get in there.’ 

The crowd whistled and screamed approval. 

Rio felt the bullet hit her. but she still 
stiKxl. she .still smiled, and the crowd spread out 
befoii- her still whistled and stamped and 
.screamed. 

‘Strike out !’ Rio managed. But then the 
blood bubbled up her throat and out of her 
mouth, in one life-taking gush. 

The house in Connecticut could be approach¬ 
ed only by going through electronically con¬ 
trolled gates, and then passing the scrutiny of 
two uniformed guards with pistols stuck 
casually in their telts. 

Dickson Grade passed this scrutiny easily. 
He was a neat, precise man, in a dark business 
suit, and he wore rimless glasses on small brown 
eyes. 

He approached the big house, holding a 
slim briefcase tightly to his side. 

A black-uniformed maid answered his ring at 
the door. ‘Good afternoon, Mr. Grade. Mr. Bold¬ 
ing is out by the pool.’ 

Dickson Grade nodded slightly and made 
his way through the house to the patio which 
led on to an olympic-size swimming pool. 

Susan Bolding greeted him. She was a 
most attractive woman, with straight blonde 
hair pulled firmly back in a neat bun. Her 
shapely figure was concealed beneath a loose 
silk shirt and white trousers. 

‘Hello, Dick,' she smiled and kis.sed him 
lightly on the cheek. ‘What can I get you ? A 
drink ? Tea ? Coffee ?’ 

Dickson nodded politely, he found Larry 
Holding’s wife extremely appealing, but when 
you were Larry Holding’s personal assistant you 
sat on thoughts like that and did nothing about 



‘Coffee, please, Susan. Where is Larry ?’ 

‘Exploring the garden in search of weeds I 
think. Honestly, Sunday is the only day he even 
gets time to see it.’ 

‘I’ll go find him.’ 

Dickson walked off down a side path until 
he found Larry Bolding playing on the grass 
A'ith his children. 

They greeted each other, and then Larry- 
sent the children off to find ‘Mommy’. He was 
a tall, clean-cut man in his early forties. Craggy 
good looks, deep masculine voice, a politician’s 
firm, gripping handshake. 

‘Everything is under control,’ Dickson 
said, ‘a perfect operation.’ 

‘Is she—dead ?’ 

Dickson nodded, ‘and nothing to connect 
it with us. You’re in the clear. Also the right 
people will be dealing with her personal effects.’ 

Larry Bolding sighed, and patted Dickson 
on the shoulder. ‘It was the only way, wasn’t 
it?’ 

Dickson Grade nodded agreement. ‘The 
only way.’ 

the end ig 
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Hear some tongues clucking 
in regret. Seems that Manoj 
Kumar had offered tJie 
glamorous role that Zeenat 
played, first to Sharmila. 
But she had already been 
advised by her “well-wish¬ 
ers” that if Manoj ever 
approached her, never to 
take the glamorous role — 
and that the other girl’s 
role (which Moushumi play- 
<;d 1 was much better ! As 
a result. Sharmila refused 
Manoj’s generous offer, 
without bothering to see 
how important the role was! 
Now that Zeenat has won 
such well-deserved acclaim, 
we hear some loud squeaks 
of regret! 

Amitabh Bachhan is just 
the same as he was, accord¬ 
ing to one of his early 
“benefactors” — who didn’t 
actually give him a break 
in his struggle-period, but 
would let him sit and hang 
around his sets while he 
shot his big-budget film. 
This penson .says that Amit 
u.sed to touch his feet in 
those days, did the same 
after Zanjeer pushed him up 
the ladder and still touches 
his feet to this day when he 
i.s on the top. In the exper¬ 
ience of this “buzurg,” 
normally, the newcomers 
touch your feet when they 
are struggling, embrace you 
round the shoulders when 
they make a hit and throw 
you a “Hi” when they are 
there on the top ! 

Rekha at least admits to 
bunking off from the sets 
mid-way, or not reporting 
at all, while the unit 
waits and waits and 
phonecalls to her resi¬ 
dence and get no cred- 
ed servants. But it is quite 
a common practice among 
our leading-ladies, to bunk 
.shooting and ditch entire 
schedules. Hema does it, 
Zeenat does it (of course, 
she sends a lame excuse to 
proxy for her). Moushumi 
is very famous for doing it. 
But only Rekha is quite 
“badnam” for doing this — 
22 at least she does it openly. 



and doesn’t plead with any 
female simperings. These 
other ladies, not only do it, 
Imt try to cover up their 
guilt wdth tales of woe 
later on, mixed with real 
tears. What’s more, 1 have 
heard stray tales of the 
Superstar, doing a bunk or 
so once in a while! 


Once more, Raakesh Roshan 
is seen biting off his nails, 
in nervousness. Papa-in¬ 
law, J. Om Prakash made 
another movie for his flop 
son-in-law and this time, 
put in big stars to bolster 
the effect — Sanjeev Kumar 
and Rekha. But “Aakraman" 
has proved a bigger flop 
than his earlier “Ankhon 
Ankhon Mein” — the first 
attempt at trying to estab¬ 
lish his son-in-law. Aakra- 


raan is being booed all over 
Bombay and Delhi where it 
was released, because folk 
expected to see war at least 
in parts. Whereas, there is 
no war at all till the last 
reel, which lasts only till 
the heroes need to sort out 
who gets the heroine and 
who dies! This, Raakesh 
himself was telling some 
friends — “Where’s the 
war!” the public demanded 
and walked out at the fourth 
reel. If you ask me, this is 
what happens as a result of 
bad publicity and overdose 
of it too I Raakesh must 
learn that work and not 
publicity will get him what 
he wants! 

Sunil Dutt was heard be¬ 
moaning his fate to his 
friend, philosopher and 
guide nowadays, Premnath, 
at the hands of the leading 
lady Saira Banu. She is the 
heroine of his film Nehle 
Pe Dehla, which should 
have been released sometime 
late last year. It is still in¬ 
complete, thanks to Saira, 
who neither gives any 
explanation, nor any assur¬ 
ance ! As a pr(xlucer, Sunil 
suffered great losses in 
Reshman aur Shera — and 
to cover them, he started 
this commercial project with 
oomph-gal Saira. It it her 
illness which bugs almost 
all big producers. Sunil is 
one more sorry producer 
suffering a little lately, by 
Saira’s delicate health. 

Someone asked Superstar’s 
ace-chamcha, Shomu 

Mukerji (Tanuja’s husband) 
whether, in the style of 
follow-the-Ieader, he and 
Tanu too are expecting their 
.second one, like Rajesh 
and Dimple, sometime this 
year ? Without a second 
thought, Shomu shot out, “I 
haven’t married a slot- 
machine, to produce a baby 
every year. One baby and 
a film is bad enough to 
handle, for me, thank you!” 
Was that a side-kick at 
Rajesh, the hero of his 
much-delayed film ? I 
wonder! 



Pick up almost any film mag. and you’ll find an 
ultra-sexy picture from the film ‘Samandar’ — 
a cute looking girl bathing, the camera focussed 
well on her anatomy. The girl is Nazneen. And 
simply on the strength of that scene, she’s been 
bagging more attention than Sunil Dutt or 
Rekha who are the hero and the heroine in the 
film. 

“My role is actually that of a princess. I 
was told that the story demanded a bathing 
scene so I did it.” Little did she realise, when 
she got into the water, that the bathing scene 
would provoke so much interest. “For this 
scene if people are going to talk so much, 1 
really wonder what they'll say about my other 
films like ‘Chalte Chalte’ where I've worn a 
bikini.” 

A bikini is too mild and commonplace to 
evoke any erotic interest, I personally thought 
so, and Nazneen too .seemed to agrw. “These 
days it’s so common a dress and times are .so 
different that if I were to refuse to wear a 
bikini, it would look very odd. 

“And then why talk badly about us, act¬ 
resses. for the kind of dress we wear ? At 
least we wear them only on the screen, as part 
of our work. Society women these days are s«*en 
in worse dres.ses in their real, day to day life.” 

Nazneen feels that him makers don’t foice 
girls (especially when they’re new) to look 
sexy and glamorous all the lime. ‘There are 
newcomers like Zarina Wahab who don't,” she 
pointed out. Her own career hasn’t shaped 
out too well (she starlet! ambitiously to be a 
leading lady in Salyen Bo.se’s ‘Sa Ke Ga Ma Pa’) 
only because of bad luck, she said. '1 believe 
a lot in luck.” 

‘Sa Ke Ga Ma Pa’ flopped badly. And 
Nazneen signed a .scmi-mythological picture 
(‘Pooja aur Payal’). “1 was so surprised when 
the producer suddenly told me that my hero was 
Sujit Kumar ! 1 mean, Sujit is a very nice guy. 
But he isn’t a hero by any chance." 

The si>ate of bad films had started lor 
Nazneen. The game went on till ‘Kora Kagaz’ 
was offered to her. “At first 1 wanted to refuse 
it because it was only a sistei's role. But later 
my father told me that an actre.ss should try 
any role And anyway, if I were good in the 
film I’d be noticed well. If I didn’t do too well, 
then I’d be forgiven because I’m a newcomer, 
cast opposite an actress like .laya Bhaduri.” 

"After ‘Kora Kagaz’, like 1 thought, I got 
offers and offers as a sister. 1 turned them all 
down. I was determined not to play the hero¬ 
ine’s sister all the time.” 

Nazneen had pul her foot into it. Because 
I remembered ‘Call Girl’ where she was the 

hero’s sister-So how come she now says .she 

refused to play the sister ? 

“Listen, that was because the ‘Call Girl' 
people came to sign me as the heroine. Bulimy 
mother asked me not to do a role like that, that 
I’d get stamped like Rehana Sultan. Alsc<, 1 have 
a very innocent face. Later on, the same people 
asked me to do a guest role in their film- That’.s 


A bikini 
can*t evoke 
erotic interest 
these days 

how I played Vikram’s sister in ‘Call Girl’. 
Here again, I thought that since they'd .-igned 
me, they’d gel a good hero oppo.sile me. But 
they went and got Painlal! I was tjuile .shuck¬ 
ed and I asked (he producer what he was rloing. 

I was told that they had already .signed Painlal 
and nothing could be done about it.” 

If you are careful about the role.> you 
accept, how come you did a two-bit role like the 
one in ’Woh Main .Nahin’? 

“I was told that I’d 1 k; one out of five girls 
like Rekha, Asha Sachdev, etc. I wa^ al.'=o 
promised a whole song. Much later I found 
that I had ab.solutely nothing to do in the ' ntire 
film. Even the song that wa.^; promi.sed w;is 
sung fully by Navin Nischul and 1 was like an 
extra in that .scene!” 

Nazneen was recently the leading lady in 
a film called ‘Phanda’. 'The film very surpris¬ 
ingly was a hit in certain circuits, though it 
starred a non-star like Rakesh Pandey. “I’m 
also acting in ‘Andolan’ where Rakesh Pandey 
is the hero oppo.site Neetu Singh. When the 
film was signed, Rakesh was doing quite well 
and sold properly.” 

Nazneen is rather happy to be doing a film 
with Neetu Singh. When the two were .school¬ 
ing together, they often spoke about growing 
up and acting in a film together .So ‘Andolan’ 
is more or less a dream come true for both of 
them ! 

In another film called ‘Hevvan’, Nazneen 
has the lead role — that of a lady' journali.st. 
“Actually I wanted to talk to y'ou about it bc- 
cau.se it’s a fantastic role ...” 

In ‘Chalte Chalte’, Nazneen is again the 
heroine. But this time she has a milksop hero 
like Vishal Anand. I now had to ask her the 
million dollar question : Isn’t it Vietter to do 
secondary roles in big films than to star in 
absolutely small films with heroes like Vishal 

“In this line, whatever you do, people will 
find fault with it. Either way, que.stions are 
asked. That’s why, when 1 was asked to meet 
Hawaii for the heroine's role opposite Chintu 
in ‘Laila Majnu’ I refused to go. I knew 1 
wouldn’t get the role. So what’s the use of 
going there simply to listen to them asking me 
why I was doing small films or .small roles?” 
Nazneen has been right about one thing. Siio 
didn't get the ‘Laila Majnu’ role! 
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THi RETURN OF THOR 




ARIES (Mmh 21 — April 2§) You need 
caution in your professional and 
mSHSCr official life this week. In service* more 
and more responsibilities you may have to 
shoulder, Businessmen, you may have to go out of the way 
to meet your commitments. Professionals, avoid travelling. 
Ladies, your children may bring good news for you. Girls, 
disappointment indicated. 

TAURUS (April 21 ~ May 20) This is 

going to prove a lucky week for new 

projects. In social life success of your 

^ dear and near ones may bring happiness. 

Executives,, travelling in connection with your official 

matters will give you success. Ladies, financial problem 
is likely to be solved. Girls, brother's or sister's health 
may not run well. 

some of your associates may cause you 
’TC concern and in certain cases you may 
have to shun their company. Businessmen, 
recovery of loans indicated. In service, this Is the time to 
make your position secure. Ladies, a pleasant gift and en¬ 
couraging letter for you. Girls, think twice before you make 
any commitments to your friends. 

M jB. Y y CANCER (June 21 — July 21) Have a 
realistic approach towards your problems. 
In service, reserve your comments. Execu- 
" ^ A tives. certain incidents in course of your 
work may dampen your spirit but do not take any hasty 
decision. Businessmen, Governmental authorities or certain 
lules or regulations may stand in the way ol your business 
expansion. Ladies and girls, do not be carried away by 
emotions on Friday. 

LEO (July 22 — August 21) This week 
emphasis may be laid on your domestic 
affairs. A property problem may appear to 
you as serious. In service, personnel prob¬ 
lems indicated. Businessmen, finance la 
likely, to be shy. Professionals, be cautious about trans¬ 
actions. Ladies, your desire may find its fulfilment. Girls, time 
ior settling your marriage proposals. 

MM VIRGO (August 22 — September 22) Enter- 
tainments will give you satisfaction. Your 
sharp mental faculties will enable you to 
take a vital decision on Friday. Improved 
position m service or in the professional circle indicated. In 
business, unexpected gains may be expected. Indusrialists 
may have to travel abroad. Ladies and girls may expect 
appreciation in social circle. 


this/yfilCiOl 


LIBRA (September 23 — October 22) At the 
opening of the week a secret enmity may 
T A m^ke you mentally shaky. In service, set- 
backs seem unavoidable. In business, 
associates may act against your interest. Professionals may 
expect success in election. Executives, conflicts with super¬ 
iors indicated. Ladies, prepare yourself for a journey. Girts, 
you may incur displeasure of your friend. 

SCORPIO (October 23 — November 22) 
You may expect changes in your social and 
working life. If you are in service, pro- 
motion is assured. Businessmen, gains 

from speculative job may not be satisfactory. Industrialists, 
personnel problems indicated. Executives, a challenging 
assignment for you. Ladies, happy family life and recovery 
from illness indicated. Girls, guard your lower limbs this 

SAGITTARIUS (November 23--Deceiiiber 20) 

Improved status and responsibilities indi- 
^ cated. Professionals, prosperous week for 

you. Businessmen, you may have to 

incur a sudden loss. Executives, your action may bring 
some serious trouble for you. Industrialists, scarcity of raw 
materials and lack of finance may cause you worries. Ladies, 
differences with your son and husband indicated. 

^ o CAPRICORN (December 21 — January 19) 
There is an unusual scope for making 
money this week In service, you may 
^ find additional sources of income. Busi¬ 
nessmen, you may have to undertake an unprofitable travel. 
Executives, you may be freed from earlier commitments i 
Ladies, you may have to give greater attention to your per¬ 
sonal appearance. Girls, restrict your movements. 

AQUARIUS (January 20 — February 18) 
Welcome change in your outlook indicated 
In service, you may have to be on your 
toes to avoid misjudgments and getting 
on the wrong side of an important personality Executives, 
time for preparation for your proposed journey Industrial¬ 
ists. finance is likely to be shy Ladies and girls, quarrel 

ioHiontoH 

m ^ PISCES (February 19 — March 20) In 
\ VM< gk service, you may find rough time with your 
seniors. For businessmen numerous 
difficutties indicated. Indusrialists, raw 
materials will have easy flow. Ladies, deterioration of your 
health is likely. Girls, move carefully to achieve your goat. 

In the second half of the week seniors will give their con¬ 
currence to your proposal. 
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PHANTOMS OVER 
POTSDAM 

A gripping spy thriller Phantoms over 
Potsdam by Robert Vacha -whose first 
novel A Spy for Churchill caused a furore 
by exposing a long-kept secret of the 
British intelligence. 

East and West Germany leaked the 
story to Journalist Robert Craig, Berlin 
correspondent of a Fleet Street newspaper. 
Former spymaster Craig was drawn 
deeper and deeper into the ruthless 
international scheming as the talks neared 
their climax. 

The British plan was the most terrify¬ 
ing exercise in brinkmanship since the 
Cuban missile crisis. And Craig found 
himself in the hot seat. 











AZED CROSSWOfID 


No. 126 :mi^m 

ACROSS 

1 Pompous ass. a fellow to blunder in post (8) 

7 Adorns a shoulder? Encircles it (4) 

10 Road a bog? I. mature, change course, turning (11) 

11 Eccentric, following an old-fashioned prank (5) 

13 Fruit mostly found in trees, swinging (5) 

14 Clip sheep with nasty flea about- it entitliKf one to 
free droppings (7) 

16 Its famous player has Hank in place of it (S) 

17 Strip ioint. perhaps, due for dissolution (6) 

18 Flunkey has to scrape mount (8) 

21 Bam I supply with produce of lea? Not such a one (8) 

22 Joins in scoffing shellfish? (6) 

25 Tablet of stone, or. we hear, of metal (5) 

28 ItTI cause gusty stir piercing the French badly (7) 

29 'Osted party round one modernized vale (5) 

30 Cosn not found on tropic isle (5) 

31 Mooned idly? Chap, one with a devilish lunacy (tl) 
33 Love that’s tender in recollection (4) 

33 Sample of the field shows cert asn't scratched (8) 


DOWN 

1 Rustles dead leaves with front of shoe (S) 

2 Where Irish is spoken, gate-latch is unfastened (9) 

3 I'm small and penetrating left-winger within call (7) 

4 Bookie traditionally earned sign of union (7) 

5 End of Observer and I'll be scrapped* (5) 

8 Energy in the old's gone dead (4) 

7 Flighty singer—alluring one but getting vowels 
wrong (5) 

8 Long Beach buck'> Just a simple sea-creature (10). 

9 Haughty old Macbeth's given m—seeking purge for 
Lady M s^ (7) 

12 Error: laid a bent track? There goes my livelihood (10) 
15 It’d provide hearty breakfast for jail-bird (9) 

18 Cask contains wine missing top rosette (7) 

19 A screamer, one surrounded by swinging maraca (7) 

20 Sticks, each of which produces drumbeat (7) 

23 Stews besmirch love from below (5) 

24 Offices going up. a feature of Auid Reekie? (5) 

29 Poet doesn't finish dressing, having got up (S) 

29 Animal that's tricky to get onto (4) 
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Codewofd 
BOWSTRING HEMP 
ACROSS 

1 .1 e bark chat 12, anaq 

in MM (see Abbrev 

13, tunest. IB, (PaH>iser(s). 

■| rolling rapidly', 21.4 
meanings. 2S, Gascon. 

30, gat ools. |oHy marine, 
32, head wra(i)ler. 33,' or 
not to be 

DOWN 

1, bowled 7, bandar; 8, a 
top, at op , 14, O * anag * 

F P 15. penn-ywis e. 

16, spot blot. 22. plover. 
36, W 5 Gilbert Bab 
Ballads . 29, (p)ity's, I killed 
by Procne (later turned into 
swallow*) and served to 
father Tereus 


CHESS 

by HARRY GOLOIMBEK 
P09WonNo.9 





Continuetion of Position No. 7 
This was the finishing of a game played at 
Magrwtogorsk last year between Schabai 
and Tichonov White won by 1. BxPeh. 
PkB. 2. R-R7ch. K~K3. if 2. . KtxR. 

3. Q X P mate. 

3. R X O ch, resigns 

Larsen the relentless 

The Danish grandmaster Beni Larsen has 
had many great tournament successes in 
the last IS years and must be reckoned as 
one of the most successful tournament 
players of all time He owes this success in 
the main to two qualities: one is the inven¬ 
tiveness and originality of his concept of 
the game and the other is that merciless 
quality of never abandoning hope of win¬ 
ning a poaition no matter how and or tiow 
difficult it may be. 

All this IS shown in the following very 
difficult game which he played in the 
Manila tournament last year. 

White: Larsen. Black. Ivkov. 

QP Nimzowitsch Defence 

I. P-04. Kt-KB3, 2. P~QB4. P-IC3, 
3. Kt-OB3. B-Kt5. 4. P-K3. P~B4. 
5. 6-03. KI-B3; 6 . Kt-B3. BxKtch; 
7. PxB. P-03: 8 . P-K4. P-K4; 9, P- OS. 
Kt-K2; 10. Kf-R4. P-KR3. planning to 
playP-KKt4 

II. P-B4. Kt-Kt3: 12. KtxKt. PxKt: 

13. 0-0. Q-K2. 14, Q-B3. 0-0; 

15. Q-Kt3. K-R2: 16. P-B5. P-KKt4; 

17. 0-R3. K-Kti. 18. P-Kt4. B-02; 

18. 0-Kt3, B-RS; 20, R-Kti. (3R-Kt1; 

21. R-Kt2. P-OKt3; 22, P-KR4. Kt-R2; 

23. P X P. Kt X P: 24, R-R2, B-K1; 

25. 0-R4. Q-B3; 28. K-Kt2. K-B2; 


27. K-Kt3. P R3. 28. B K3. K Ktl 

29- R -QKtI. R B? 30. R- Kl3, Kfl-Kt2. 

31- R OR3- R R2. 32 B - QKt? Q 01 

33. R- Ktl 0- K2. Black plays an entirely 
waiting role and defies White to break 
through 

34. B-OB2 Q-Qt. 35. O-Ri 0 -K2. 

36. K-B2. Q-Ql. 37. K ~K2, Q-K2. 

38. B' 82. P-QR4. there was no need to 
hurry with this move which weakens 
Black noticeably on the white squares 

39- R(R3)-Kt3. B-R5. this ano Black's 
next move are mistakes due to time pres 
sure, he should retain the Bishops 
40. R(Kt3)-^Kt2. B X B. 41. R X B. Q-K1. 
42. R-KtS. 0-01. 43. B- K3. P-R6. 
44. R(B2>-KI2. R-R4. 4S. K-03. R x R: 
46. R X R. Kt-B2. 47. Q-R5. K-Bl, 
48L R-KtI. Q B3; 49. K-B2. Kt-K!4. 
SO.BxKLQxB.SIOxO P x Q. 52. K - Kt2. 
P-Kt3. S3. PxP. P R6ch, 54. K-Kt3. 
K-Kt2; 55. K-R4. K x P. 56. K-Kt5. 
R-KB1. 57. K ■ B6. R-B7. 58.R x P. RxP. 
58 K X P. R-Kt7. 00. R-R6 resigns 

Tho br#ohtliroiigh 

Sicilian Defence, played in the Hoogoven 
Grandmaster tfMimament. 1974 
While: Browne. Black Langeweg 
1. P-K4. P-QB4: 2. Kt-KB3. P-K3. 
3. KI-B3. P- QR3:4. P> 04. P x P. 5. Kt x P. 
Kt-QB3. 8 . P-KKt3. O- B2, 7. B-Kt? 
K1-B3: 8 . 0-0. B-B4. 9 B-B4. KI-K4. 
10. Kt-R4. B-K2: 11. P-B4. P-03 
12. R-B1. P-OKt3; 13. P- QKI4, B-Kt2. 
14. P-B5. KtPxP; 15. PxP. PxP. 

18. KtxBP. BxKt, 17. Kt - Kt3. KKt-Q2. 
18. Kt X B. Ktx Kt; 18.0-Q4 lesigns 


















TIRTHANKAR MUKHERjEE 


THE RETURN 
OF THOR 

“The latest incarnation of Oedipus, the con¬ 
tinued rcanance of Beauty and the Beast, stands 
this afternoon on the comer of 42nd Street and 
Fifth Avenue, waiting for the traffic lig^t to 
change.” This statement, fanciful though it nuy 
sound, is merely a shorthand way of saying 
that everyone is a creature of myth, that the 
ancient legends and tales of the human race are 
still the master keys to our psyche. Myths are 




vdbJcles ^ communication between Uie conscious 
and the unconscious, at tbe social level, just as 
dreams are. at the individual. 

The trouble is, this communication has 
broken down in the modem Western world. 
Gods and Ideas derived their strength from the 
fact that they were potent reminders of man’s 
dissatisfaction with all that is given in this 
world -o spurs to reach out beyond. After two 
thousand years, Christianity may be good 
enough to offer comfort but it longer has the 
cmirage to challenge — or, at least, so think 
many in the West Not merely Christianity, but 
all contemporary religions are ready to offer 
edification but lack the courage to break idols, 
to shatter callousness. Religion has become un¬ 
abashedly ‘religion’ — institution, dogma, ritual. 
It is no longer an event; its acceptance involves 
neither risk nor strain. 

This is but natural. No religion can long 
hold the allegiance of those who have acquired, 
as a result of non-religions causes, new 
aesthetic tastes, new intellectual perspectives, 
new moral conceptions — unless that religion 
adjusts to these changes. 

Despairing of technology and feeling cheat¬ 
ed by science and its progeny, material affluence, 
many in the West are looking for something 
that they can hold on to. Some of them are 
returning to Christian fundamentalism or turn¬ 
ing to the religions of the East. The Swamls 
are going abroad and they are bringing away 
the flock. One small country in the West, how¬ 
ever, is immune to all the mystic overtures to 
the interior life. Iceland is depending on its 
national past to quench the soul-thirst of the 
present. The pagan gods are being resurrected 
there. 

Friedrich Engels, Marx’s collaborator, 
argued that in the beginning, religion was based 
on worship of the mysterious forces of nature. 
Later, these forces were personified as gods and 
goddesses. When social forces began to con¬ 
front man and to dominate him a.s much as the 
inexplicable powers of nature did, sun and 
moon deities ^ared authority with such social 
divinities as the war-god. Ultimately, the 
power of all these gods and goddesses was 
transformed to one Almighty God. “a reflection 
of the abstract man”. “Such,” Engels stated- 
“was the origin of monotheism, which was 
historically the last product of the vulgarised 
philosophy of the later Greeks. 

This is what lends importance to the 
admittedly small movement in Iceland. The 
revolt against monotheism is itself ‘retrograde’ 
and, thus, an interesting fact. I was in Iceland 
for a few days only and could not meet as many 
people as I wished. This made it difficult for 
me to gauge how fast or bow far the way back 
to the past may spread. Indeed, it was a matter 
of sheer chance that I ever came to know of 
the movement. For, the trouble with chartered 
holidays is that there Is very little freedom of 
movement. Our schedule called for a straifptt 


ride on to Gullfoss, with a few stops, but our 
guide at Reykjavik' proposed something better. 
I jumped at the suggestion but it was .some work 
to convince the middle-aged American women 
in our motley crowd that it might be worth the 
while to try wHat Matthias (his family name 
was Jt^anessen but in Iceland you call every¬ 
body by the first name, for surnames are few 
and do not distinguish well enough) was say¬ 
ing. But be is said to their credit that once they 
decided to go, they were great shepherdesses to 
our flock. 

The landscape of Iceland is rugged, abrupt 
and jagged, full of post-glacial lava and those 

holes now made famous by the Apollo photo¬ 
graphs of the moon’s surface. Indeed, Neil 
Armstrong spent a few days in Iceland before 
his voyage to have an idea of the lunar surface. 
Anyway, we moved along, on to our destination 
about 150 km. north of Reykjavik, and when 
we reached there, — a farm in the fertile land 
of Borgarfjordur — it was raining in a rotten 
way. 

The farm was the home of Sveinbjorn 
Beinteinssen, a poet and sheepfarmer in his 
late forties. His furrowed forehead, bushy brows 
above deep and dark eyes, and a flowing, tough 
and curly beard make his presence impressive 
but more important is his present vocation. He 
is the allsherjargodi or the Chief Priest Prophet 
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It is a far cry from the “thejlrato ol^r tjmea. Thte to 
replaced Odin. It is preserved at Arbaer tolK museum ai 

of the Asatrurmenn (believers in the Acot), 
the revived ancient, religious cult of the Sm- 
dinavians. In 1000 A.D., Christianity was adopt¬ 
ed as the official religion of the Icelanders ana 
the pagan cult forbidden by law. It is 5™? 
recently that the revival has been recogni^. 
The morning that we were there, awut Bny 
people had gathered to celebrate the first o^ial 
outdoor 'blot’ (sacrifice) in the country sinw 
1000 A.D. The event thus was of historic import¬ 
ance but the quality of the ceremony was pretty 
poor. This was due’to factors totally extraneous 

to the occasion. ^ ^_ 

What happened Is this. The new tenors, 
mostly long-haired youths, had startM ^tMij 
ing at the farm the evening before. Trate had 
been put up but the host had to 
Sveinbiom had bought a good quantity of light 
ale and a dozen bottles of aquavit, inten^ff to 
concoct the sacrametnal mead 
these. But during the night many o* 

— most of them gatecrashers — had laid now 
on part of the aquavit, making a meny night 
of it. The consequence was that when toe 
serious believers started gathering for the Olot. 
they were greeted by quite a few too tipsy 
youngsters who made a nuisamce of themselvM 
and forced some of the believers to flee, m 

disgust. , . , .. 

The congregation was waiting for toe 
weather to clear up, but neither Thor nor (win 
seemed inclined to intervene. The outdoor Wot 
6 had to be put off. We left the farm and did a 


an old church of Iceland^ built soon after Jesus had ofBclally 
Rayl^avik. 

hit of travelling around, only to be back at 
fouiSh iurt on time. We walked a couple of 

kilometres ^ wind^ept ri^ where a krge 

nlaster statue of Thor had been temporarily 
^ated The dhief (Jodi and three of h^ as^t- 
ants were our leaders. Thev wore rough ahimal 
skins and crude, gaily-coloured fabrics. At th^ 
statue ila uneveu 

blending perfectly with the landscape, a satrfa 
mental ^t(St of the strangely ““J* 

was hoisted with a f^ Sitinr?Jin 

ing Thor. Odin and Frevr. but the 

^n drove the congregation back to toe fannj« 

^ mmrUan if raiiiQ aiid tH© hfird wind Dlows, 
and when it rams ana nic nai cacrificial 

ihe 1^0 Sato rtistecles to the jroper cele- 

Son law of toe country. The 
of Mimalsis forbidden except m 
slaughterhouses and so. instead of 
the tfaditional horse, the group had to ^ 
tent with lamb bought at the nearert coo^”' 
live store. Seimndly. brewing strong ale or mead 
is strictly forbidden, so that toe sect had to 
^ mere auuartt. But tie le^ 
were determined to improve ^th the sjiiw 
and the quality of the next blot, 

Christmas, the ancient pagan solar and fem»V 
festival The law, however, has relented m 
Sne respecte. The Chief Godi is now legaUy 
SS^v^to give names to children, conee- 





Detail of a pfcture^tone from QoHand, about A.O. 800, showing OOin riding his eighl-legged horse, Slelpnir. 


crate adolescents, marry the livini; and bury pa gapiiam 

the dead. There are no specific rites for conver- Another feature cannot be overlooked. The 
Sion as the new pagans believe that the heathen tradition has always been more vital 
Christian interregnum has not affected Ice- and meaningful in Iceland than anywhere else 
landers’ souls. in Europe. This may be because the country’s 

The spread of the ’new’ faith has had a few ancient literature has survived almost un- 
^ unlikely boosts. 'The greatest volcanic erup- changed and is still read widely. Interest in 

I tions in Icelandic history occurred in 1000 A-D. spiritualism and theosophy has also been ram- 

when the ancient religion was abandoned in pant. Belief in elves and sprites is still very 

favour of Christianity. Such eruptions of pro- nxuch alive and in some places elves are even 

test did not end there. Even as late as in now revered and worshipped. Tampering with 
January 1974 when people of the Western enchanted spots causes concern and when pub- 
islands tampered with Holgafell (Holy Mount) lie roads are built they usually bypass elves’ 
the volcano, which was sacred to the pagans of grounds. 

old, came alive and its anger subsided on the The Asatruarmenn intends not to copy the 
very day that the old religion was again old cult, but rather to renew its old forms and 
legalised. imbue them with new significance. The gods 

ITie real ideologue of the sect is Dagur and their names are symbols of certain forces 
Thorleifsson. He is now busy composing a in human existence, both positive and negative 
catechism for the believers. He admits that <hut not ‘good’ and ‘evil’ in the Christian sense), 
some people may be attracted to their move- Thus Thor is the god of the sky and is a posi- 
ment because of its exhibitionistic and exotic tive masculine force, benevolent and protective, 
value but there are more sober reasons why Freyr is god of the earth and thus of fertility in 
CSiristiani^ is being seen as an alien faith. The all its aspects of peace and resurrection. One 
Cod War the first in modem memory when tiling has to be made clear. Scholars recon- 
Britain and Germany were on the same side — stnicting Icelandic — nr Northern Teutonic — 
the resentment against the American military Mythology are never in complete agreement 
base at Keflavik and the prosperity of the over various details. 

country have reinforced the spirit of national- Originally there were two races of gods — 
ism. The cult is also a movement hade to the Vanir and the Aesir. Warfare between these 
nature, away ftom the ruthless grip of the two is a mythological rendering of an ideological 
industrial monster. This m^ be a romantic re- conflict between two cults, an earlier, more 
actiem but then romanticism is at the root of naturalistic cult (the Vanir) and a later cult, 7 




ta,«Kiuoed from «'*<»,«: S- 

apprars to ha« "^^a™. the battles between 
lively late date. Any y. a qj peace, the 

ages. 1 he Aesu uc e j „ii„ came to be 
delegate Njord, rj-ljo others who 

numbered among t eAes^ Freyr and Freyja, 

came from , Vanir were primarily 

children of Njord. The . j.the 
fertility deities and we e y female 

'earth, , Th^ w»ere- 

'•-‘'bsrs >",rbirMrs 

mythology. combined in himself both 

eiSinence '*“^^„^SSune or positive 

%in ZToaSs’eH misfortune" 

^ic poem. But he betrays man o"^y 

has made him equal to the *^orWnally 

oriin appears to have been on^nai^ 

IsolaStriSi god-a deified ma^ 

who became linked to a NaturWJgt • 
war-god and a magician; he 
« and fe the inventor of runes. Yet «» t 


three times nine Vallcyiries, 
the personel attendente ol 
Odin. Daliy they f'*** 
over the battieflelds of the 
world to carry the slain 
warriors (designated by Odin 
or Tyr) over the rainbow 
bridge to Valhalla. Thev are 
all * golden-haired maidens 
with dazzling white arms. 
When riding into battle they 
ride white horses and wear 
shining helmets and ariyur 
but In Valhalla when they 
serve meed to the fallen 
heroes, they are attired m 
white robes 


character is emphasized hy his sky-dome hat 
and sky-cloak flecked with cloud spots. He is a 
one-ev^ giant, a Cyclops. He is also the wind- 
god^Ld Sus, the “spirit-god”, in accordance 
with the widespread association of wind and 
breath? ^d Soul’ (spirit, for instance is 
derivS from spiro. “I breathe”). He gives ‘soul 
to the logs of ash and elder which ^ome the 
Sst man and the first woman. He is All- 
TPntVipr the framer of the worla. 

It is in keeping with the sublime ^aractw 
of this mythology that the spirit-god should be 

su^e Ld thfconstanUriend ^ 

Mimer (Wisdom), 

Hilt even though the wise men of Scandinavia 
SaL (Min ^hief ruler in their Asgard we 
Zst r^ember that the official religion may 
Tt ha?r£^ totally accepted by all classes; 
swtions may stUl have clung to their own 
favourite deities. Fighting men, as opposed to 
o/vhninrlv skalds, continued to exalt and wormip 
^or^ welder of the thundftbolt — M chief 
or most influential god and to repose their trust 
in the magical influence exercised in ha^ by 
the sha dowy but ancient war-god Tyr. Tyr is 
the revivalists’ choice as replacement for Odin 
in the pantheon. They say Min arrofmted 
1^8 powers as chief god during tte mic¬ 
tion period and the Vikirtg Age. In 
times Tyr doubtless held, among several of t»e 
Germanic peoples, the eminence as supreme 
deity. His name in old (^rnian as Zio and, m 
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The Sagas of Icelanders 
—realrstic and secular prose 
novels written m the verna¬ 
cular—the language js easily 
understood even now—and 
the Eddie poems—written 
between circa 800 and 1200 
—are the sources of all Ice¬ 
landic mythology and folk¬ 
lore This IS a page from 
one of the manuscripts 


Anglo-Saxon, Tiw. Tig. This very name at fir.st 
appears to have expressed the idea of divinity 
In Roman times, Tj'r was still the chief god of 
the Germanic tribes but the Romans called him 
Mars, in accordance with their custom of giving 
foreign gods Roman naiues. It is also stated 
that when Charlemagne made the Saxons abjure 
the heathen gods, they abjured Thor, Odin and 
Saxnot, who prabably was Tyr\ I quote from 
Donald A. Mackenzie’s Teutonic Myth and 
Legend : "Valiant was Tyr, whose sire was Odin 
(Thor, too was Odin’s offspring) and whose 
mother was a beauteous giantess of the deep. 
Brave men honoured him, and by Saxons was 
he caUerl Saxnot. With Odin did heroes name 
him ere they entered battle and when they 
were victorious, they offered up to Tyr burnt 
sacrifices of war prisoners. On earth his temple 
symbol was the sun-flashhing sword which he 
wielded and on the swords of Ararriors were his 
runes graven. Thus hath a skald s»ing: 

The runes of Tyr give victo^ 

And these we needs must tilt. 

When on the guard a sword we rist. 
Or on the blazing hilt 
When we the magic words engrave. 
Twice name we Tyr. the wise, the brave. 

Tyr wa.s commander of Odin’s wish maid¬ 
ens, the Valkyries, who bore to Valhal the 
sword-slain battle warriors”. 

Tyr has the qualities of a good leader, as 
can be seen in the tale of his dealings v/ith the 
terrible Fenris Wolf. When the gods had finally 
succeeded in persuading tertain dwarfs to forge 



9 





A tall, old man, with a flowing beard and only one eye, 
Odin gradually became the principal god in Scandinavia. 


a chain, Gleipnir, that the Wolf would not be 
able to break (it was made from a cat’s footfall, 
the beard of a woman, the roots of a mountain, 
the sinews of a bear, the breath of fishes, and 
the spittle of birds), the Wolf, suspecting trick¬ 
ery, agreed to be bound with ft onlv if one of 
the gods placed a hand in his mouth as an 
earnest of his relea.se if the chain should remain 
unbroken. The Aesir. unwilling to take such a 
risk, looked doubtfully at one another. Finally, 
Tyr stepped forward and laid his hand in the 
Wolf’s muzzle. The Wolf was then bound. The 
more he .struggled to free himself, the tighter 
the chain held and he bit off Tyr's hand. Thus 
the noble and constructive principle sacrificed 
part of itself to the destructive principle in 
order to bring it under control. This is a good 
fable about the role of the positive forces in the 
universe 

Dagur Thorleifsson says that the new form 
of the old religion will be more philosophical 
and less devotional than Christianitv “We show 
10 our gods respect, not humilitv which we find 


degrading. Our prayers will be more in the 
form of mental exercise than prayer Jn the 
Christian sense.” 

Among the points on the programme of the 
Asatruarmenn is the revival of the pagan names 
of the days of the week which were christian¬ 
ised” in Iceland during the Middle Ages. The old 
names are still used in English and the Scan¬ 
dinavian languages : Tuesday for Tyr, Wednes¬ 
day for Odin, Thursday for Thor, l*’riday for 
Freyr or Freyja. 

What will be the special festival of the 
Asatruarmenn ? It will be Yule though neither 
the form of the celebration, nor its exact date, 
nor its nature has been decided upon. In olden 
days Yule was celebrated some time in Decem¬ 
ber, perhaps at times in late November. The 
date depended on the condition of the moon : 
it had to be waxing. No one knows for certain 
what the ancient name Yule signifies and there 
have been divergent theories. The most widely 
accepted one i.s that the original (Icrmanic form 
of the word was iequlo, which meant sacrifice. 

There are three main thoorie.s as to the 
occasion for the festival : 

First, it was a solar fe.stival celebrating the 
reappearance of the Sun. The central Nature- 
myth tragedy in Scandinavian mythology is the 
slaying of Day (or Summer) by Night (or 
Winter). Blind Hoder shoots Balder (in his 
Edda character as Summer Sun-god) with the 
wintry mustletoe arrow. He is prompted by 
Loke , the Scandinavian Mephisiopheles, who 
plots to hasten the downfall of the gods. Light 
is thus overcome by Darkness, Summer by 
Winter, and Good by Evil. In Greek mythology, 
on the other hand, it is Night who is slain by 
Dawn. Hermes, surnamed Argeiphontes, in his 
character as the Dawn-god, slays Argus, the 
many-eyed, who is Night, with a round stone, 
which is the Sun. In Celtic (Iiish) myths, 
too, the Dawn-god (Lugh) kills Balor of the 
Evil Eye, who is Night, with the .same round 
sun-stone. The myth also applies to the slaying 
of Winter by Suniiner and of Evil by Good. 
Remarkably, in Vedic mythology, there does not 
seem to be anything but the greatest friendli¬ 
ness between UsaSj the Dawn-goddess, and 
Night. Indeed, they are described as sisters, 
and in many suktas they are addressed jointly. 
Indra — a solar deity — does seem harsh on 
the Demons of Darkness and at least once 
(RV V, 80 5b) we have 

Apa dve^ badhamana tamarpsyu^ 
divo duhita jyoli$agStl 

(‘Usas, the daughter of the heavens, is com¬ 
ing in glory, dispelling the hated darkness) 
but the general tone is one of peaceful co¬ 
existence. as in RV I, 113, 1-3. 

Idaip ^restham jyoti$3m jyotir^ficcitrah 
praketo ajani^ vibhvSjyatha prasuta savituh 
savSyafi evS ratryusase yonimaraikwd). 

Ruradvatsa ru^tl i^vetyagadaraigu 
sadananyasyahjsainanabandhQ amfte anOcT 
dy§va varnam carata fiminSnel (2) Sam'Sno 
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Thor wielding the 
thunderbolt—represented by 
his hammer, Mjollnir—in his 
battle against the giants. 
Later, he failed In three tests 
before the King of the Giants. 
He wrestled with an old 
woman and lost. The king 
consoled him by saying, 
*She is old age and no man 
can conquer her.' 


adhva svasroranantastamanyanya carato dev- 
asiste na methete na tasthatu|i sumeke nakto- 
sasa samanasa virupeii(3). 

(Dawn, the most resplendent among all the 
effulgents, has arrived. Her variegated radi¬ 
ance, which discovers the world, has spread. 
.4s Night is born of Savitar, so Night has 
thought of a place for the origin of Dawn. The 
Mother of the Sun, Dawn the brilliantly white, 
has come; the dark Night has returned to her 
own place; Night and Dawn are both friends 
of the Sun and are both immortal. They follow 
each other and destroy each other’s hues; thu.s 
they walk about in their rosi)ectivc splendour. 
The endless course of these Iw'o sisters — Dawn 
and Night — has been ordained by the bright 
Sun and they traverse this given course, one 
after the other. They produce everything, Dawn 
and Night, and though they come in different 
forms, the.y have the same mind; they never 
hinder each other and never stays static.") 

This general absence of a Light-Darkness 
feud seems all the stranger if we accept Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak's theory. He .said, in his Arctic 
Home for the Vedas, that the Dawn of the Rig 
Veda is certainly not the dawn in any part of 
India. It is nothing but Aurora Borealis. In 
that case, the reaction of the rishis can well 
be expected to have been on the lines of the 
Eddas. But we digress. 

Others say that Yule was a festival of 
ghosts and spirits, and thus a memorial festival 
12 for deceased ancestors. There is another school 


which holds that it was a fertility festival cele¬ 
brated to secure and increase growth on earth 

These theories may all be correct. Yule may 
have been a solar festival in the very beginning, 
the worship of ancestors may have been added 
when burial customs became more elaborate 
and finally may have become mainly a fertility 
rite when agriculture was introduced. 

There are indications that the main 
ingredients of the celebration in historical times 
were drinking (probably some kind of corn 
wine or mead) and love-making. The Edda and 
the Sagas also contain many references to taking 
vows on Yule-eve and to Yule gifts. 

As long as man has hopes and fears beyond 
other animals, he will never outgrow myth¬ 
ology. Truth is perhaps fated to be beyond him 
but myths, the veiled explanation of the truth, 
will always attract him. Hubris is the prelude 
to catastrophe and we need the imagery of the 
myths to awaken and maintain In the indivi¬ 
dual a sense of awe, gratitude and even rapture 
— but not fear — in relation to the mystery, 
both of the universe and of our own existence 
within it. We cannot expect a grand mythology 
that will guide all people. To each his own, 
and it is possibly for their own good that the 
Icelanders are sticking to what was their very 
own once upon a time. As Agathon said, 
even the gods cannot change the past. Maybe 
they do not because the past is the best way 
to the future. 


The use of herbs for health as well as for 
beauty has been a part of Indian culture down 
the centuries. Mrs. Mukul Jha of Patna, the 
wife of a senior police official, has perfect^ the 
art of growing ekotic herbs in the hot plains of 
India. Looking at her youthful face and flash¬ 
ing eyes, it is difficult to believe that she is the 
mother of grown-up children. "I use the herbs 
we grow in our garden in our food. You can’t 
imagine how vital they are for our system,” 
she says. Mukul not only revealed the secrets 
of how to grow them in the kitchen garden, but 
also their specific uses. 

What are the different herbs that can be 
grown in India ? They are many and varied. 
As a matter of fact, even English herbs can be 
grown here. Some of the well-known herbs 
that can be grown are : jwrsley, sage, thyme, 
rosemary, lavender, marjoram, camomile, fen¬ 
nel, watercress, peppermint, mint, and chicory. 

Most of the seeds for these plants are avail¬ 
able in Indian nurseries. For example, it is 
.surprising to know that the seeds for English 
.sounding herbs like marjoram, watercress, mint 
and peppermint are available in Indian nurseries 
and easy to propagate. The seeds of water¬ 
cress are the .smallest and the plants come up 
from self-.sown seeds. 'The other herb seeds are 
obtained initially Irtjm overseas countries like 
the l.TRA, Britain and P’rance. Friends of the 
.Ihas brought a few packets ot these seeds from 
abroad as they are very inexpensive Efforts 
were made to acclimatise the plants to the 
Indian condition and then obtain seeds from 
them for further propagation. Occasionally, it 
was noticed that some plants needed replenish¬ 
ments. 

How easy are the.se herbs to grow ’ Mukul 
says that most of the.se herbs are easy to grow, 
though they do have a preference for cold 
weather. Mint, peppermint, parsley, balm and 
watercress need more water while sage, thyme, 
rosemary and lavender need very little. 
Ordinary garden soil suits most of them. 
Although most of them are perennials, in the 
Indian climate, it is better to grow them as 
annuals in winter. . 

The uses of these herbs are many and varied. 
Mint, parsley, sage and watercress are chopped 
and served in salads. Mint tea is aromatic 
while chicory’ is used as a digestive in coffee. 
Camomile solution stops hair from falling while 
lavender can be used as an insect repellent. 
Sachets of their dried flowers in-between fold¬ 
ed clothes will keep away moths. Besides, all 
herbs contain large amounts of chlorophyl, 
vital for health and a glowing skin and 

sparkling eyes. , u u. 

Parsley has other uses as well. It builds 
strong nerves, dissolves kidney stones and 
removes the odour of raw onions from the 
mouth. It should never be cooked as it will 
lose its vitamin content. It should bf; served 

fresh and raw. . __ 

Sage has been mentioned in ancient dooks 
as a powerful herb to prevent aging. There is 



Hert^for health 

an old Arab proverb that .say.s, ‘ How can a man 
die when he has .sage in hLs garden ?” A herb 
of many qualities, it is good for the teeth, hair 
and for a sore throat. It is said to help dissolve 
varicose veins and to develop a powerful 
memory. 

Watercre.ss i.s very good for low blood 
pre.ssure and iron deficiency. It is said that the 
Spartans used it liberally with bread (as sand¬ 
wiches) to develop strength and stamina. 
Should be eaten raw. 

Fennri, or saunf, is an age old remedy for 
reducing weight. It is good for the eyes and 
stomach upsets. If the body is heated, boil 
eight glasses of water with a tablespoonful of 
fennel seeds. Drink this water every three or 
four hours for relief within 24 hours. The greens 
cooked in food relieves constipation. 

Most of these herbs are used as flavouring 
agents, individually and collectively, basically 
for added nourishment. Many of them like 
thyme and marjoram have antiseptic as well as 
insect repelling properties. 13 



LOVEHEAD 
Jackie Collins 


He lay once more on his bed, perhaps he 
would sleep some more, perhaps he would feel 
better in a while. 

Images of F'rank as a child kept flashing 
before him. The day he lost his first tooth- 
The day he learned to swim. The time he beat 
up a boy at school twice his size. The time 
Enzio took him to his first girl, Frank thirteen 
years old. Enzio chuckled, his eyes swam with 
tears. 

The door to his room opened quietly, and 
for a moment Enzio couldn’t quite make out 
who it was standing there. Then he saw it was 
Mary Anri August, blonde, heehived hair, small 
red bikini, long legs and mammoth breasts. 

‘Hello, sweetie pie,’ she said, smiling 
nicely. 

Enzio grunted, and struggled to sit up. 
Hadn’t he sent her away Hadn’t Alio been 
supposed to deal with her ? 

Mary Ann swayed towards the bed, ‘How’s 
mommy’s big bad man V she cooed, at the same 
time she undid the tie on hei- bikini top and her 
breasts tumbled out. 

Enzio’s mind was muddled, Alio must have 
screwed up. Anyway, so what ? Mary Ann 
August was ju.st what he needed now. She 
knew what he liked, she knew his fads and 
fancies. 

Suddenly he wasn’t an old man of nearly 
seventy, he was a Bassalino, a stud. 

She giggled, and he felt her fiddling with 
his clothes. He closerl his eyes and sighed as 
he felt the erection beginning. 

His mouth was full of her when she shot 
him precisely and silently straight through the 
heart. 
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Angelo left the house soon after Nick. It was 
easy. Just walk on out, into the black Mustang, 
drive to the gales, wave at the guards there as 
they let him through. Easy. 

After all, he was a Bassalino too, so who 
dared question him ? 

He <^licked on the radio. Bobby Womack. 

14 Great. He felt good, a little bit high, just 


enough. The thing with Frank had unnerved 
him. A fucking bomb right in the middle of 
New York, that was a hell of a way to go. But 
he couldn’t pretend he was heartbroken, OK. 
Sure. So Frank was his brother. But he had 
always been a mean bastard, there had never 
been any love lost between the two of them. 

The thought of seeing Rio again elated him. 
She was sending for him. It wasn’t him phon¬ 
ing and grovelling for a chance to prove him- 
<?elf. She wanted him. She had tracked him 
down, and flown to Miami specially to see him. 

Angelo put his foot down a little harder on 
the accelerator, mustn’t keep her waiting, she 
had .said she was waiting. 

He turned the radio louder. The disc 
iockey was talking, rhythmic slang and then 
loud and clear, .Tames Brown. Sexy, sexy, sexy. 

Angelo couldn’t help laughing, James Brown 
would always remind him of his first scene 
with Rio. ‘Sex Machine’ had been the record 
then. He turned the radio full volume so the 
.sound flooded all around him completely deaf¬ 
ening. He revved the car and .shoved his foot 
down to the floor. 

‘Rio baby,’ he shouted, ‘here I come !* 

He failed to see the stop sign ahead and the 
car plunged through the junction and straight 
into a truck. 

Angelo was killed instantly, but on the car 
radio James Brown sang on.... 
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‘Hey,’ Nick gripped her by the arms and stared 
intently at her. 

Lara smiled. ‘You came to the airport.’ 

‘Couldn’t wait any longer. Has anyone ever 
told you that you are the most beautiful woman 
in the world ?’ 

‘I love you, Nick. That’s why I came.’ 

‘Hey, here’s a lady who don’t mince words.’ 
He kissed her, 'T love you too, princess. You 
got any suitcases ?’ 

She nodded, ‘One.’ 

He took her hand and held it tightly, and 
they walked slowly through the terminal to 
wait for the suitcasea 





‘Look,’ Nick said, ‘there’s a lot of things I 
want to tell you.* 

^‘Tljere’s a lot of things 1 hone to tell you, 

OK, great. We have all the time in the 
world. Right V 

‘Right’ 

He stopped walking and pressed his hands 
around.her face and kissed her, a long slow 
kiss. ‘Good to see you, ladybird. We’ll go back 
to the house, you’ll meet the family. It’s all 
very heavy at ^ moment, I don’t even want 
to start explaining. I just want you near me. 
Is that OK with you ?’ 

Lara nodded. It was fine with her, it was 
all she wanted. Thank God he was all right. 
She had to warn him about Dukey. 

Tell him the whole story. And when he 


knew, then what ? Would he still want her to 
be near him, or would that be it ? 

She sighed, it was the only way. Here 
was the only man she had ever felt anything 
real for, and to have any kind of relationship 
with him the truth had to be told. 

‘There’s ray suitcase,’ she said. 

Nick signalled a porter and they set of! 
for the car 
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Mary Ann August left Enzio’s room quietly. 
Outside his door was the suitcase she had pack¬ 
ed neatly with her possessions. She had found 
everything exacUy where she had left them 15 





There had been no problem getting into the 
house, she had just strolled through ihe grounds 
in her bikini as though she still lived there. 

She wasn’t sure why she decided to shoot 
Blnzio. It had just all seemed so easy, the little 
gun that he had given her for her own protec¬ 
tion was still in her jewellery case. 

He was such a bastard. Leaving her in 
New York. Sending Alio along to take his turn. 

Shipping her off to a whorehouse in Los Angeles 
as if she were a side of beef. Keeping all her 
things. 

Now that it was done she started to shake. 

What if she couldn’t get away ? 

What if someone found him before she 
could escape ? 

She hurried down the passage, and then 
to her horror, as she was about to pass his 
wife’s room, the door opened and the woman 
called Rose appeared. 

She had never left her room. Mary Ann 
had lived in the house for months, and she 
knew that the door was never opened. 

Rose stepped into the hall and they faced 
each other. 

Rose had matted black hair, and shining, 
insane eyes, and she smiled at Mary Ann, a 
strange, faraway smile, and then she lifted the 
knife she was carrying and plunged it into 
Mary Ann’s stomach. 

The girl slid to the floor silently and Rose 
drew the long knife out of her body and con¬ 
tinued along the passage to Enzio’s room. 

He was asleep in bed, the covers drawn 
tightly round his chin. 

Rose started to laugh as she plunged the 
knife into him. 

Plunge, laugh, plunge, laugh. 

It was the same knife they had used so 
many yeafs ago on Charles Cardwell. 
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It was nearly five when Leroy parked his 
Mercedes some distance away from the 
Bassalino mansion He was beginning to feel 
tired, it had been a long day. 

He stepped from the car and stretched, at 
the same time he took .stock of his surround¬ 
ings. There was no one around, no one to 
observe him. 

Most of the work had been done on his last 
trip. With Enzio away in New York, it had 
been a relatively simple matter to gain access 
to the house posing as a telephone engineer. 
The oldest trick in the world, but when the 
telephone went dead it always worked. Cut the 
wires, wait twenty minutes, then appear. 
'Telephone engineer, fault reported on your 
line.’ Guards check the phone, check Leroy’s 
phony credentials, nod agreement that he can 
come in. At first someone follows him every¬ 
where, but then they get bored and l-eroy is on 
16 his own. 


The place was set up beautifully, only the 
finishing touches were needed. 

Leroy opened the boot of his car and too.t- 
out a small canvas holdall. He opened it. scan¬ 
ned the contents, and then set off for the house. 

ifc * * 

‘Christ! We’ve been sitting here forever, 
Nick exclaimed, ‘goddamn traffic.’ 

They were crawling along on a four-Iano 
highway, every lane clogged up. 

‘It’s usually no more than half an hour to 
the house.’ Nick said to Lara. ‘Today we’ll be 
lucky to make it in two hours.' 

He lit a cigarette impatiently. He should 
have waited for l^ara at the house, it was stupid 
to have left. There might be news, things might 
be moving, infoimation might be coming 
through. 

‘There’s an accident up ahead.’ the driver 
said, ‘looks like a bad one. Once we’re past 
that it’ll be clear,' 

‘Thank Christ for that.’ Nick clutched at 
Lara’s hand, ‘soon be home, baby.’ 

I.«roy strolled towards the gates of the 
Bassalino mansion. He paused several yards 
away. One of the guards steppt'd out of t he side 
hou.se and watched Leroy warily. 

Leroy dipped slowly into his pocket. 

‘Yeah ?’ the guard started to question as 
his hand tightened on a pistol stuck in his belt. 

In one moment Leroy produced a hand 
grenade from his pocket, deftly removed the 
pin. and threw it at the guardhouse. At the 
end moment he flung himself flat on the ground, 
and he felt the earth shake from the explosion. 

He counted to five, leaped up, grabbed his 
canvas bag and ran past the flames into the 
grounds of the house. 

He ran fast, dodging and weaving through 
the trees. 

He could see the house, front door open, 
men running out waving guns. Lot of white 
mothers. Didn’t know what had hit them. 

Leroy dodged round to the back of the 
house under the cover of the trees. Nobody had 
spotted him, nobody had even thought to let 
the dogs free. 

Leroy dodged forward to the back window. 
It took him less than minutes to dig up wires 
that were buried there, attach them, light 
them, two would trigger off the rest 

Sonofabitch, what a clever scheme from a 
black man. Get moving, Leroy, never cut it 
too fine. 

He started to run from the house. 

Zero. One. Two. Three. Four. Five. Pow! 
First explosion, and at intervals of three 
seconds, individual explosions all around the 
house. 

Then he realised his mistake. He realised 
it when he saw the frightened Alsatians running 
in his direction. 

His blue canvas bag. He had left it by the 
house on the ground, and in it was the fresh 
steak he had bought for the dogs. 
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Cass Long was alone when she saw the news 
on television. 

Her first reaction was of an almost satisfied 
shock. Then the horror of the whole event 
shook her as the television cameras wavered in 
a helicopter above the wreck that had once been 
the Bassalino mansion. 

The scene was one of devastation and 
horror. Fire still burning, police and firemen 
swarming all over the place. A row of blanket- 
covered victims lined up by the swimming 
pool 

'It has still not been established,’ the news¬ 
caster said, ‘how many' bodies are still to be 
recovered from the house. However, they seem 
pretty certain that there are more to come,’ he 


paused as whispered information was relayed 
to him. ‘It appears that a .series of bombs were 
placed around the house, triggered to go off at 
short intervals, we will have more to say on 
that later. Enzio Bassalino v.'as a well-known 
figure in Chicago in tlie twenties, along with 
his contemporaries A1 Capone and Legs Dia¬ 
mond. In recent years he has lived in seclusion 
and retirement at the house in Miami with... 

Cass clicked the television off. She stared 
at a framed photograph of Margaret hanging 
on the wall. 

It was time to take up Margaret's work 
again. It was time to go out in the world and 
do the things that Margaret had been trying 
to do. 

Cass knew who she could turn to. 
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Lara would always remember the fear and the 
pain and the panic of that afternoon with Nick. 

They were less than minutes from Uie 
house when the explosions started. 

‘What is it ?’ Lara had asked. It was a 
noise like long rumbling peals of thunder. 

‘Jesus Christ!’ Nick muttered, ‘move this 
fucking car,’ he screamed at the driver. 

Then they saw the smoke and closer the 
flames. And as they approached the drive Nick 
said, ‘Turn the car round, take her back to the 
airport. Put her on a plane.’ 

He jumped from the car and ran towards 
the house. It was a nightmare scene 

‘Nick!’ Lara screamed aftei' him, ‘come 
back, please come back.... I must tell you, 1 
must tell you... ’ 

The driver had already turned the car 
around and they were racing off in the other 
direction. 

‘Nick,’ Lara sobbed, ‘Nick....’ 

The driver took her to the airport and put 
her on a plane to New York. 

She was numb. 

She went straight to Cass’s apartment. Rio 
was there and then shortly after Dukey arrived. 

He smiled at everyone. He was smoking a 
cigar. He looked different. ‘We did it my way,’ 
he stated. 

Rio spat at him. Tour way. You make me 
sick.* 

‘Results,’ Dukey said, ‘results are all that 
matter.’ 

‘You bastard!’ Lara said. 

‘Why don’t you call me a black bastard you 
toffee-nosed little cunt.’ 

Cass said, ‘All those other people, all those 
innocent people.’ 

‘Fuck it, girl,’ Dukey said. ‘Margaret was 

worth every one ten times again.’ 

Rio shook her head. ‘You just don’t under¬ 
stand, Margaret wouldn’t have wanted any of 
this. All Margaret would have wanted was for 
what she was doing to be carried on. Her 
work.’ 

’Well I wanted revenge. And baby I not it. 
Every one of those Bassalino pigs dead. Every 
mothafuckin one!’ 

Lara went back to her apartment. Slowly, 
methodically, she packed up all her things. She 
was through crying, there were no more tears 
left 

She didn’t know where she would go, what 
she would do. 

to be concluded 
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khclcis boat 

So one Bengali heroine is 
out to prove to another ex¬ 
heroine, a Bengali too, that 
she can wreck her home 
and happiness, by making 
the other’s hubby, a direc¬ 
tor, dance to her tune! The 
first lady in question has 
had all kinds of stories re¬ 
volving about her and her 
heroes, but to think she 
would “phasao” the harm¬ 
less-looking writer-director 
came as a surpirse even to 
the folk who know her ! 
Does that explain his fre¬ 
quent trips to a Film-lab 
which is very near the 
heroine’s place ? Now that 
the work on his film is com¬ 
plete he had no work to be 
traipsing all the way there 
from his suburban office ? 
That’s what the wife 
thinks!! 

Who is the superstar’s lat¬ 
est flame ? His wife was 
asking a go-about-town. So 
far as that person thought, 
ft was no one currently for 
the hero is busy having an 
affair with himself for a 
change! Meaning, he is 
busy buiiding up a belter 
image about himself to folks 
who matter and entertain¬ 
ing only men whom ne feels 
are going to be worth it. 

22 Now what’s this thing I 


hear about his “funny” 
gang of new friends who 
have some very strange 
topics to discuss and secret 
snaps to exchange ! My, my, 
aren’t w'e getting a bit too 
mod-mod ?! 

Jeetendra is quite a man- 
around-town, according to 
most of his heroines. Of 
course, they are not so 
pointed and specific when it 
comes to describing him. 
But Jeetu certainly has some 
shocking things to say 
about each of his leading 
ladies — needless to say, 
intimate details too: He 
talks about his conquests 
to any friend, female or 
male, especially delighting 
in shocking his female list¬ 
eners — and what he had 
to say about an average, 
fairly newcomer, with whom 
he co-starred in a hit-film, 
could shock a seasoned 
sailor ! Jeetu is no baccha, 
baba! 

So what’s the plight of 
Jeetu’s wife Shobha, who 
was tabooed in his family 
for as long as she can re¬ 
member ? Well, she is 
showing them all now, for 
giving her so much heart¬ 
ache all these years. The 
other day when there was a 


typical gossip-adda at his 
place, his mother mention¬ 
ed the “tension” she went 
through when Jeetu almost 
married Hema Malini! 
Shobha coolly replied to her 
melodramatic mamma-in¬ 
law, “I think we’ve got 
things slightly mixed-up, 
mummy. I was the one who 
nearly bordered on madness 
when the Hema-Jeetu con¬ 
troversy was being splashed 
all over the papers. You 
went through “tension”, if 
I remember right, because 
the marriage between Jeetu 
and Hema couldn’t mater¬ 
ialise !” ’fhe mother-in-law 
had to shut up at that one! 

The new girl who was cho.s- 
en to play Laila, after all 
those All-India competitions 
held so frantically, is con¬ 
fident and pretty good, 
coming from the Institute. 
Kobbi Kaur Ls her name 
and .she’s quite a good- 
looker. She was saying that 
her co-star Ilishi Kapoor, 
who plays Majnu, gives her 
quite a bit of trouble. He 
has a way, she was com¬ 
plaining, of giving all his 
heroines a complex. And did 
his damnedest to give her 
one too. But she managed 
to tick him off once or twice, 
yet he indulges in a con¬ 
stant pull-down at her ex¬ 
pense. And to think, Chintu 
is so well-behaved with his 
other fellow-worktrs and 
the press ! That doesn’t mean 
he has to be nice to new¬ 
comers like me, Robbi said 
ruefully! 

The Dutts are going to the 
States for a holiday. And 
Mrs. Dutl had a problem. 
What was she going to wear 
throughout her vacation 
there ? She wasn’t going to 
mess around in sarees, no 
sir, she said. She wouldn’t 
turn into a buddhi, just b^ 
cause, here at home, she.is 
expected to keep up a se¬ 
date image with white 
saree and all I So guess 
what ? She’s going to don 
skirts and pants and might 
even be tempted to go in 
for choli-ghagras to retain 
her Indian look! 


Komilla Wirk is a plump li’l girl who (like 
Zahirra and others) is on an ‘I’m independent’ 

kick. If you’ve seen that super flop, ‘Ishk_ 

you’ll know who she is. Komilla played Gautam 
Sarin’s wife in the film. Looked pretty. No¬ 
thing else worth mentioning! 

Similarly, Komilla looked fantastic in 
‘F’aslah’ (she really is very photogenic). But 
didn’t act fantastically. And she knows it. 
Which was good for me because when I told 
her I’d seen ‘Faslah’, I couldn't tell a lie and 
rave over her acting. And she understood it 
when I told her the truth — that she didn't 
impress at all as an actress in ‘Fasiah’ or in 
‘Ishk....’ for that matter. 

Of the twf>, Komilla has a oetter word foi* 
Dev’s ‘Ishk...“At lea.sl it wat: released in 
go(xl time and can be forgotten.” But ‘Fasiah’ 
which is still to be released, would give a bad 
impression about Komilla. Old movies show¬ 
ing a newcomer’s first attemjMs at acting are 
a pain in the neck if they’re relea.«ed years 
after the actress is no longer a newcomer ! 
And that’s exactly what’s ha))jK'ning to 
Komilla. Poor girl. “People have forgiven 
me for ‘Ishk, Ishk. Lshk’.’’ But if Fasiah’ is 
suddenly relea.sed in between her more mature 
|K.Tformances, the difference will lx- glaring. 
Anyway, these things are an ot;cupational 
hazard and be.st dealt with with indifference. 
Especially when you’ve got about a dozen 
assignments to occupy your mind for the 
present. 

“All my roles are very different. 
‘Chottisi Baat’ which is being made by Basu 
Chatterjee with the same ‘Rajnigandha’ cast, 
is a .semi-art film. In Mahaguru’ I’ve got the 
role of a tawayif. I’m acting with almost all 
the top heroes (Dharam, Rajesh. Shashi. 
Shatru > except Amitabh Haclx han. 

If l.shk, Ishk, Ishk’ and ‘Fasiah’ haven’t 
.shown us the better shades of Komilla, the 
actre.ss, how come she’s got things going 
beautifully for her ? Mainly because Komilla is 
a damn good-looking girl. Besides that, she's 
got guts. A mind of her owm (1 told you .she’s 
the ‘I’m independent’ type!). No mothers 
and aunts escorting her like she was a kid in 
kindergarten. To top it, she’s glamorous 
enough to carry off sexy outfits with a Jot of 
grace. She once told me, “1 wear halters and 
these dresses in real life itx) I can cany it 
off well. You must wear such dresses only if 
you can put up with a lot of sniggers and 
smiles. I can. For a hew girl to be noticed, 
locflcing sexy helps. For instance in ‘007’, 
with three other girls around, I don’t want to 
be left in the background. I want to be 
noticed.’’ Phew ! All in one breath ! 

About escorts, Komilla doe.sn’t kid herself 
that she’s a helpless li’l girl. Her mother tixi, 
isn’t the kind to tag along and look after her 
daughter’s morals! In fact, at Sanjay’s party, 
Komilla’s mum (she was visiting her daughter 
then) was appalled at the way she was made 
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to sit with a bunch of boring matrons who'd 
come chiefly to act as unofficial escorts for their 
actress — daughters! Komilla’s mother lived 
through the evening only to exclaim later that 
the next party she went to with her daughter, 
she wasn’t going to be an escort but just 
another guest. Lucky girl, eh? I’m sure 
Neetu Singh would love a mother like that 
who’d leave her alone! 

“It’s the mothers who are at fault when 
their daughters’ careers don’t go right. Like 
it is in Anju Mahendru’s case,’’ said Komilla. 

Though an outgoing lyiie, Komilla hasn’t 
liuilt for her.self a notoriou.s reputation (un¬ 
like Parveen, Rekha, etc.). The only bits of 
gos.sip that'vc reached my eaivs are one, that 
Kajesh Khanna likes her more than he 
generally likes a co-artiste. One person even 
told mo that he got her the ‘007’ role because 
they got along .so beautifully! Whatever the 
truth is, '(K)7‘ and ‘Mahaguru‘ have Ixx’n her 
first big as.signraents. In laet, the good film.s 
.she’s doing came her W’ay only after she was 
.signcil for ‘007’ and ’Mahaguru’. Incidentally. 
Komilla is working in Rajesh Khanna’s ’Aashig 
Horn Bahai on Ka’. 

The only other per.son she’s Ix'en I'oman- 
tually linked with, is Imtiaz (Character 
artiste-cuni-director-eum-.son o! .Jayani), before 
Anju Mahendru made the .scene with him 
God knows what happened to that triangle. 
But lh(' sum cfft'ct of it all is that Anju is going 
a'ound with Iniliaz now. And Komilla is 
doing a good role in his ’Chor Swaniy’. (I’ve 
seen four reels ('f the film and for a change, 
mu.st .siiy Komilla is damn good in the role of a 
dumb girl.) 

Komilla is also acting in a Punjabi film. 
“It’s a real faltu picture. 1 had to agree be¬ 
cause it's being made by niy landlady.” 
Komilla obviously doe.sn't care much for 
Punjabi films. They’re badly made, according 
to Mi.s,s Wirk ! 

One thing thaCs noticeable is that 
Komilla’s assignments are all secondary roles 
— movies with one or more heroines in it. “I’m 
aware of it. But I feel that it’s be.st to come 
up through .small roles. 1 intend reaching the 
top and becoming a leading lady” All 7 can 
say is, best of luck! 

N. BHARATHI. 
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ARIES (March 21 — April 20) Prepare your 
self tor changes around you. In service, you 
may have to cope with new comers. Execu- 
Ijygs^ a challenging task for you. Profes¬ 
sionals, before taking any decision think twice. Girls, control 
your spendino spree. Ladies, worries for children indicated, 
w y TAURUS (April 21 — May 20) Speculative 
gains for you. in service, particularly in 
competitive examination, success is yours. 
® Executives, a raise very soon. Ladies, keep 
your poise. Family happiness indicated. Working girls, you 
have to make efforts to achieve Your goal. Girls, good news 
liom friends' circle. 

a GEMINI (May 21 •— Jima 20) Meetings and 

conferences for you. In service, certain 
problems may keep you on your toes. Busi¬ 
nessmen. money worries indicated. Ladies, 
keep your emotions under control — vQur relatives will 
demand your constant attention. Girts, move carefully. 

^ ^ CANCER Uime 21 — duly 21) This is not 
the time for holiday. In service, your efforts 
AyjyjjK are being appreciated and you expect 
“ ^ V a pleasing change ve^ soon. Businessmen, 

arguments should be avoided. Professionals, an improvement 
rA the week end is assured. Working girls, you may feel you 
are over worked and underpaid. Girls, new contacts for you. 

LEO (July 22 — August 21) This is not the 
jfKBt time to relax — you have a great deal to do 
tor your profession and familv. Certain 
family problems may keep you busy. Before 
taking any decision apply your imaginative power and consult 
seniors. Businessmen, money matters will make you worried. 
Ladies, travel for you. Girls, do not unfold your mind to your 
new friend. 

a VIRGO (August 22 — Stplmber 22) Time 
for entertaining and to be Introduced to your 
professional associates. in service, there 
is no need to be worried about your future 
Ladies, marriage in your family indicated. Girls, you may dis¬ 
cover that some one is in love with you. 

L.IBRA (September 23 — October 22) You 
may expect a sudden change in your service 
In iife. An offer from outside indicated. 
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Businessmen, your work should go smoothly. 
Professionals, you need to budget carefully. In your profes¬ 
sional circle you may expect honour. Ladies, quarrels indi- 
Coted. Girls, a letter will make you happy. 

SCORPIO (October 23 — November 22) 
Period of uncertainty is over. This week you 
may find that your friends are coming 
forward to help you. Businessmen, you man^ 
have to spend money for expansion. Professionals, social 
commitments should be avoided. Ladles, for new acquisition 
keep apart a portion of your income. Girls, success in 
cxaifitnatibn indicated. 

SAGIHARIUS (November 23-Decimber 20) 

You may have agreeable company this 
week. In service, you have made a good 
deal of impact and as a result you will have 
to work hard. Businessmen, you should have money to spare 
now. Professionals, be calm and quiet just for maintaining 
your reputation. Girls, romance is predominant in the second 
half of the week. 

CAPRICORN (December 21 — January 19) 

Help from your friend may bf expected, 
in service, some of your colleagues may 
turn to you for your assistance. Professionals, 
very busy week for you. Ladies, for domestic reasons you 
may have to travel. Working girls, more responsibilities for 
you. Girls, you may hit the target this week. 

AQUARIUS (January 20 — February 18) 
A week for rest and recreation. In service, 
more responsibilities may come to you. 
Executives, a thrilling invitation comes you% 
way. Businessmen, tax problem and financial difficulties in 
the first half may make you worried for the time being, Money 
matters will be solved on Thursday. Girls, have patience and 
reserve your comments. 

PISCES (February 19 — March 20) Recent 
change in your daily routine may help main¬ 
tain your normal health. In service, a 
knotty problem is likely to be solved- 
Professionals, things will become easier this week. Journalists, 
an exciting assignment tor you. Ladies, disagreement with 
your friend may make you sorry. Girls, social recognition 
for you. 
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IN SEARCH OF 
A REVOLUTION 

From a socialist revolution to (t beautijvl 
revolution to a total revolution 
Jayaprakash Narayan has travelled long. 
His quest has been unending for 
revolutions have eluded him. What 
.sustains JP's leadership is his ethical 
approach to politics, his renunciation of 
power. He is the only Siddhartha in 
national politics; others are .so merely 
in name. JP has been decoyed by the 
Prime Minister into conventional politics, 
and Sankar Ghosh says if he continues 
in this path he will go down in history 
as a magnificent failure. 


EDITOR AVEEK SARKAR 










BRIDGE STAMP ALBUM 

by TERENCE REESE byC.W.HILL 


THE World Bridge Federation s proposal 
for the use of diagonal table screens and 
silent bidding would not have snared a 
malefaction described in Howard Schen 
Ken's engaging new book. The Education 
of a Bridge Player . 

In (he 1930s Schenken played bridge with 
various show business personalities One 
afternoon Sigmund Romberg reached a 
slam which required only that he should 
draw a round of trumps His partner was 
Howard Dietz a much better player who 
had collaborated with him on The Desert 
Song 

Dietz began to sing from the hit tune. 
One atone, just one alone', but Romberg 
took no notice and was defeated When 
Oietz inquired. 'Sigmund, didn't you hear 
me sirtging the words from our song? the 
composer replied. ‘Who pays any attention 
to your lousy lyrics'^’ 

Mainly anecdotal, this book also gives 
much sound advice and some goor^ hands 
This is an example of deceptive p!ay, a 
field in which Schenken himself was an 
innovator 
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West leads the 4 of spades aqaihst 
South's contract of 3NT and East wins 
this trick with the Ace 

If you are waiting to learn what Fast 
returns, (hen presumably you dido t think 
of dropping the Oi/een of spades under the 
Ace Scheriken describes this as 'a n.astei- 
ful false card that would fool anyone, 
mciuding me 

The object is to persuade East to con 
tinue spades The defence will then make at 
most three spades and a diamond it South 
does not drop #0 and East shifts to a 
heart, the contract will be m danger 

The Education of a Bridge Player is 
published by Simon and Schuster^ 1^ew 
York, but Robert Hale are to bring out a 
British edition in the autumn 



SEALS from thirteenth and fourteenth cen¬ 
tury documents in the Luxembourg State 
archives provide the designs of the 1974 
cultural' series of stamps The 3-franc$ 
stamp (above) shows a seal of 1337 with a 
vigorous equestrian portrait of Count John 
of Luxembourg, King of Bohemia Born at 
the castte^of Luxemoourg in 1296.-Count 
John gained the throne of Bohemia by mar¬ 
riage He was later blinded during a cam¬ 
paign against the Lithuanians and died 
fightiniQ against the English at Crdcy m 
1346. 'There is no contemporary evidence to 
support the tradition that his badge of 
three ostrich plumes was then appropriated 
by the Black Prince to become the Prince 
of Wales's feathers. 
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THE OPEN 

JAIL AT 
MUNGAOLI 


JANARDAN THAKUR 


"It was a cold winter night. I was alone in niy 
office, looking at some urgent papers. I felt 
somebody standing at the door. I looked up 
and he slowly came up to my table. What did 
he want at this late hour ? 1 wondered. 1 was 
somewhat frightened loo. Then he said : 
‘Saheb, it is very cold tonight and even the 
engine driver has not dropped c;oal foi’ several 
days.' 1 couldn’t make out what he was talking 
about. It certainly was cold, but what coal ? 
Which engine driver ? Then I learnt that every 
train that passed that way stopped there and 
^v'hile the passengers would come down and 
throw oranges and bananas inside the barbed- 
wire fence, as children do at a zoo. the train 
drivers would invariably drop some unburnt 
coal from the engine. For some days now the 
Railways were running short of coal and some 
trains had even been cancelled. I laughed and 
assured him 1 would arrange for some coal next 
morniug....” 

The narrator of this anecdote was Mr. Khan 
Israr Ahmed, a lively young man who has 
been the Superintendent of the Open .Jail at 
Mungaoli ever since it was inau^rated in 
November 1973. The late-night visitor to his 
office was Mohar Singh, once a terror of the 
Chambal valley who had carried a reward of 
Rs. 2 lakhs on his head. When he bid farewell 
to arms in April 1972 there were 11.5 murders. 
61 dacoities and 133' kidnappings registered 
against him. Here he was now. with 39 other 
ex-bandits, living a “new chapter” of his life in 
the Qpen Jail at Mungaoli. 

Mungaoli is a sleepy little town, 186 kms. 


north of Bhopal and 3.5 kms. fronj Chanderi. 
the home of gorgeous saris. Way back in 1902, 
Maharaja Madhavrao Scindia of Gwalior had 
got the jungles of Mungaoli cleared to resettle 
about 5 U 0 criminals of Bagri, Mogia and Sansi 
tribes who had surrendered to him. To tame 
the.se tribes which had been thug.s and free¬ 
booters for centurie.s, Madhavrao had brought 
a former dacoit of Madras, Jiwanan Aiyar, who 
after .serving a long term at Kala Pani had 
bwome .some .'<f>rl of a social worker there 
.Tiwanan was by all accounts a great success at 
Mungaoli. but the criminal in.stincts of these 
ti’ibes did not go completely.* Their gypsy-look¬ 
ing grandchildren and great grandchildren 
still live in the little hamlets around Mungaoli. 
They now work on their land but in between 
they would break a railway wagon or two. distil 
.some local brew in their home.s and some ot 
their young women would not be aver.se to a.sk- 
ing money on the side 

Came the dramatic .surrender of the Cham¬ 
bal dacoits at .Taura in April 1972 and 
Mungaoli struck the Government as an ideal 
place for an Open Jail. "We inherited some of 
the old buildings of the ci'iminal tribes rehabili¬ 
tation days," Mr. Ahmed said as we drove in 
his jpep to the Navajiivan Shivir, about two 
kms. from the railway station. 

“Unfortunately you won’t be able to meet 
Madho Singh,” Mr. Ahmed told me. “He has 
gone to Gwalior on leave to buy .some chickens. 
He runs a poultry farm in the Shivir.” Madho 
Singh had been one of the most feared but 
colourful dacoits of the Chamba.’ valley. Once 5 




^fare Sbigh was In the Man Singh gang 


a Havildar in the 18th Rajputana Rifles, he had 
worked as a male nurse. Starting with small 
cattle thefts, he had turned into one of the most 
terrible dacoits of the Gwalior-Bhind-Morena 
belt. By the time he laid down his arms he had 
committed 71 murders. 62 diicoitie.s and 112 
kidnappings and carried a reward of Rs. 1 50 
lakhs on his head. It was Madho Singh, 
though, who felt the first stirrings of a change 
of heart and travelled far and wide in search 
of Mr. Jayprakash Narayan. He had finally met 
him at Patna, masquerading as Ram Singh, a 
forest contractor. 

“Madho Singh is very articulate. He would 
have talked to you for hours on end. But don’t 
worry. You’ll meet the others — Mohar Singh, 
Saru Singh, Pancham Singh and a host of 
others.’’ These were all bandits who had sprung 
up in the Sixties — in the wake of Mansingh, 
Roopa, Putli, Lakhan and several others. Just 
when the Police offensive was at its height and 
one gang after another was being wiped out, 
Vinoba had walked into the scene and made 
history with the surrender of Lukka and a ho.si 
of other desperadoes But soon a new crop of 
dacoits had come up all over the Chambal 
\'alley. Mohar Singh. Madho Singh, Pancham 
Singh, Sam Singh.... 

"What are they like ?’’ I asked, unable to 
hold my curiosity. “They were ferocious when 
J fii'st met them. After they had had their 
trials in the Gwalior Central Jail they had b^n 
6 kept at the Narsinghgarh transit camp in Raj- 


garh district. When Mohar Singh and Madho 
Singh were told I was going to be their 
Superintendent at the Open Jail it seemed they 
would make a hole in me with their piercing 
eyes. They were rough and patronising. 'This 
little boy our Superintendent! Ho, ho, ho., . 
That sort of thing, you know. I was terribly 
afraid. But now? Well, you’ll see_'* 

Mohar Singh was at the Shivir gate, wait¬ 
ing for us. With his famous curling moustaches 
nobody could fail to recognise him. “He is the 
Sarpanch here,’’ the young Superintendent 
.said, introducing Mohar Singh to me. “Madho 
Singh is the Up-Sarpanch but as I told you, he 
is away. They have a regular panchayat here.’’ 
Mohar Singh took my hands in a warm clasp. 
There was no terror in his eyes. No. he couldn’t 
have killed 115 persnn.s, 1 told myself. 

“How many people rlid you really kill V’’ I 
had asked him later. He had laughed like a 
boy and said : “How many did I kill ? With 
my own hands ? About a hundred, I think.” 
It was the casual way of his saying it that 
chilled me for a while. Next moment the 
Superintendent’s two-year-old son was in his 
lap, twirling his big moustache.s. “Whai a 
brave boy you are,” he .said. 

Slowly the others emerged from their 
barrack-like quarters. Pyare Singh, who said 
he had been in the Mansingh gang, the sleepy- 
eyed Makhan Singh. Babu Khan, a frail beard^ 
Muslim who could once run through the 
ravines of Chambal fpster than a horse, Sam 
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Singh who did not want to remember how 
many he had killed, Pancham Singh who 
brought me two little booklets he had written 
on the dacoits of Chambal, and another on 
‘Indira Raj’. 

. “We shall talk later.’’ ,said Mohar Singh. 
“Come and .see my buffaloes first.” Mohar Singh 
runs a dairy in part of the Shivir compound. 
“Several of us joined to form a cooperative and 
we got a loan of Rs. 30,000 from the State Bank. 
We repaid it in six months and got another 
loan of Rs. 30,000 to buy more buffaloes.’’ The 
dairy brings them a neat profit. 

Makhan Singh runs a flour mill near the 
Shivir gate. It brings him a profit of ten to 
twelve rupees a day. Another ex-bandit makes 
brushes for cycle wheels. He goes to tlie town 
and sells them. “0 yes, they go and come. 
Some of them even slip out to see second show 
pictures in the town,” said the Superintendent. 

Indeed, it is a pretty ‘open’ jail. There ai-e 
jailors and warders but they are all unarmed. 
The two-hectare area of the Shivir is surround¬ 
ed with barbed wire and theie is an outer gate 
and an inner gate with double bar bed-wire 
fencing. But if one of them really wants to 
escape, there is no I’eal barrier. In the last tw'o 
years, five of the ex-bandits had escaped from 

Mungaoli and two who had gone on their 
annual leave had failed to show up. 

One of them, Madana, had been trying to 
form another gang in the Chambal ravines but 
8 had been shot in an encounter. Among the five 


who had escaped was Maharaj Singh and he had 
formed a gang again. “But he was no dacoit,” 
said Mohar Singh contemptuously. “Maharaj 
Singh was caught stealing a blanket in the 
Shivir. He was no dacoit, just :i common 
cattle thief!” 

All the five who escaped and the other two 
who did not return from leave were “small fry”, 
they said. “The gang leaders would never do 
it.” the Superintendent said with confidence. 
Thev could create other sorts of problems now 
and then, but they would not escape. In the 
beginning they were extremely ‘inflammable’. 
They would flare up over the smallest thing, 
but nearly two years in the Shivir has taken 
off their rough edges. “Sometimes they may 
break their bounds but they are repentant.” 
said Ahmed. 

This had happened to Nalhu Singh, one of 
the most intrepid ex-dacoits. One day he had 
suddenly turned up in the Superintendent’s 
room and prayed that he be transferred to the 
Gwalior Central Jail. That was a most unusual 
request, for nobody wants to go from an open 
jail to a closed one. But here was Nathu 
wanting to go to the Central Jail. Only three 
davs back, he had been asking the Superinten¬ 
dent for a weaving machine. He was a quiet 
man who cooked his own food and spent most 
of his time working at an Ambar charkha. 
What had suddenly gone wrong with him ? 
The Superintendent made inquiries and found 
that an ugly incident had occun-ed the night 
before. Nathu’s wife had come to see him. 





Makhan Singh runs a flour mill today Saru Singh does not remember how many he had killed 


They had met in one of the thi'ee rooms set 
apart for visitors. When it was time for her to 
leave, Nathu w'ould not let her go. Somebody 
from outside had brouKhl him a couple of 
bottles of liquor. It was against the rules ol 
the jail but he had taken ju.st a little, then a 
little more and then .some mote, till he lost all 
control of him.self. He kicked the warder who 
went to tell him it was time to go Itack to hi.s 
room, then he abused the warder and fought 
with several inmates who hail gone to reason 
with him. He had gone beyond reason. “The 
old devil had got into his vein.s that night.” 
said the Sarpanch. Mohar Singh. “But next 
morning he was repentant, so repentant that ho 
could not bring himself to stay m the Open Jail 
any more. The Superintendent Saheb ordered 
his transfer." 

Mohar Singh's eyes v/ere fixed on my 
camera. He seemed to be fascinated. “W'ant to 
have a look ?" I asked him. He took it. He 
worked the tele lens with an expert hand. For 
.several minutes he played with it and then put 
it down. “I had something like this on my 
gun,” he murmured. It was an automatic LMG, 
fitted with telescopic lens. 

‘How mucli did it cost you1 asked. 

“Cost ? Who cared about the cost '! You 
only had to like a thing. I paid Rs. 65,000 for 
mine.” 

Mohar Singh, Makhan Singh, Saru Singh 
and the others were all very frank and open 
about everything but to one question they 


would not say a word. They would never tell 
.vou where they got theii- arms from. “We 
cannot go again.st our promise. Our lips are 
sealed.” All that one of them said was ; “They 
came from very high sources”. 

I wondered how real their change of heart, 
was. Could they ever go back to the ravines ? 
“Never,” they said. “We hated that life. But 
we could not get out of it. One murder led to 
another, every day we were a little more 
caught up till there was no going back.” Nearly 
all the inmates at Mungaoli have sentences 
ranging from ten to twenty years but they have 
.such generous remission that they would all be 
free men in less than six years now. For every 
one year of imprisonment they get six months 
of special remission, one month for good con¬ 
duct, one month from the Superintendent, and 
two months from the I.G. of Prisons. 

They are looking fomard to their freedom. 
Some of them have their wives and children 
Jiving in the huts around the Shivir. Slowly 
but steadily they are becoming ‘family men'. 
Some have even taken up roles in a Bombay 
film, Ckambal ki Pukar. Mohar Singh, Madho 
Singh, Saru Singh — they are different people 
now. 

T^is is a unique experiment in crime and 
punishment. But has it solved the problem of 
dacoite ? Par trom it. After a period of com¬ 
parative peace, the Police Headquarters at 
M once again. The one-eyed 

Nabba is on the rampage in the Chambal valley. 9 



Babu Khan: Once he could run faster than a horse 

He had surrendered with Ma^iho Singh in April 
1J172, but he escaped while being taken to the 
Shivpuri Jail in June last year. He had now 
formed a gang of his own and had acquired 
several automatic guns. 

“I know Nabba very well.” said Mohar 
Singh. “He was just a load carrier in Madho 
Singh’s gang. But he is very tough. He ran 
away because he was badly beaten up in the 
jail He is very tough. The police can’t get 
him.” 

Makhan Singh, who was sitting quiet all 
the time, remarked : "Nabba has started shoot¬ 
ing." 

Mohar Singh said : “He was beaten up with 
hoots. He’ll never sui’render. He will have to 
he killed. But the police can’t get him." 

Makhan nodded in agreement. “Yes. 
Nabba is lough. He doesn’t touch wine or 
women. That’s why the police can’t gel him” 

Saru Singh nodded. “Nabba i.s tough, very 
tough." 

Nabba is still now'here near Lakhan. the 
Terrible or lloopa. But does the Police today 
have officers like K. F. Rustomjee and Com¬ 
mandant Quinn ? The Saints have withdrawn, 
the police officers have gone “soft”. In any 
case, this was inevitable, as that far-sighted 
man. Rustomjee, had feared soon after the first 
surrenders in IfiW). He had pointed out to 
Vinobaji that emphasis .should not be laid on 
suiTenders alone. “What we expect is a much 
10 deeper impact on the life and thought of that 


Mahabir Pandit once belonged to the Madho Singh gang 

area. Surrenders only relieve the situation for 
the moment" 

Mr. Jayaprakash Narayan, too, had describ¬ 
ed the surrenders of 1972 as “only the 
beginning, not the end.” It was too well known 
that the problem of dacoits wa.s not merely a 
law and order problem but a jisycho-socio- 
economic one. But there wa.s no follow-up 
action, or at least none of any significance. 
The people of (,'hambal valley who trace their 
lineage to the Toniar Rajputs who were once 
driven out of Delhi centuries ago, are inflam¬ 
mable people. They liclieve in fierce vendetta, 
almost as fierce as Corsican vendetta. The 
smallest of disputes leads to murders followed 
almost inevitably by jumping into the ravines, 
as the phrase goes. 

The ex-bandits at Mungaoli say they hated 
their Jife in the ravines. But they still call the 
bandits Baghis (rebels), not dacoits. After 
Babu Khan had really opened up, he said ; 
“This is a land of the brave. One Nabba will 
ilie but hundreds will .spring up in his place. 
No seed ever dies. The gotxl and bad will go 
on together...." 

“Give me three days’ time and I’ll bring 
you the head of Nabba,” interjected Mohar 
Singh. You could see he was not jesting. But 
was that the solution ? 
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Nick had dragged him up. ‘Stay easy,’ he 
had warned, ‘don't panic.* 

Enzio had already sent people to find oul 
what had happened. Within minutes they 
were back. A bomb. 

Enzio took command. ‘Go to the cars, eyes 
of)en, stay in groups. Golli, Segal, hold on to 
Frank.' 

Frank appeared to be unaffected by the 
explosion. He had started the day drunk, and 
with the help of a flask in his pocket he planned 
lo end the day drunk. 

‘Go straight to the airport,’ Enzio instruct¬ 
ed, ‘don’t stop by Frank’s house or the hotel.’ 

No one argued. With bombs going off 
around them a week-end in Miami .seemed like 
a good idea. 

‘I’ll go with Frank,' Nick .«aid. 

‘No. stay with Angelo,’ Enzio commanded, 
noticing how white-faced and shaky his young¬ 
er son was. 

Nick didn’t argue. He just wanted to get 
the fuck out of there before the police arrived. 
Let Enzio deal with the police, he was the one 
with enough wnnection to wire a building. 

They bundled into the cars. 

‘Those guys,’ Angelo mumbled, tho.se poor 
guys-’ 

‘Just thank your skinny balls it wasn’t 
you,’ Nick said, ‘it was probably meant to be.’ 

‘Me ?’ Angelo was incredulous, ‘why me''’ 

‘You, me, Frank. What difference,' we’re 
all Bassalinos.’ 

Angelo nodded helplessly, yes, they were 
all Bassalinos and that meant anyone having a 
rumble with old Enzio automatically included 
his three sons. 

‘Who do you think did — ?’ 

‘Listen kid, I don’t want to talk. Just sit 
back and relax, turn on or something, but just 
leave me alone. I’ve got to think.’ 

Nick closed his eye-s. He had been trying 
to get his thoughts straight all day. It wasn’t 
ea^, for someone whp didn’t drink he had one 
hell of a hangover. The business with Lara 
had* really turned him over. Jesus, she had 
planned it, wanted him to find her in bed with 


that Italian ponce. 

What a bitch. What a prize bitch. 

He hoped he had damaged the guy. 

He wished he had damaged her 

And as for April Crawford it vva.s a joke. 
She and Sammy Albert together were a bad 
joke. 

‘I don’t know why I couldn’t have stayed 
in London,’ Angelo complained, interrupting 
Nick’s thoughts. 

Before Nick could rejtly thev both heard 
the explosion. It came from behind. 

The car with Frank in was behind. 
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Prince Alfa Masserini had a hioken no.<5c. ‘I 
will sue that man for every jjenny he’s got,’ he 
ranted from his private clinic bed. his perfect 
Roman nose encased in a plaster ca.st. 

‘You don’t know who he is,’ Lain remarked 
calmly. 

Prince Alfa swore in Italian, then, 'Lara, 
you are being very stupid, a v'ery stupid girl. I 
thought perhaps there was a future together 
for us, but now_’he shrugged. 

Lara got up from the chair beside the bed 
and nodded ‘You’re right Alfa, you realW are 
right’ 

‘Where are you going ?’ 

Lara shook her head. ‘1 don’t know. May¬ 
be Paris, maybe Acapulco.’ 

‘You wait a few days,’ Alfa said confiden¬ 
tially, ‘I will forgive you. We will go some¬ 
where together.’ 

‘I don’t want to be forgiven,’ Lara said 
slowly, ‘I’m not a little child. I’m sorry about 
your nose. I’m sorry about everything. I just 
think it’s best that we don’t ^ each other 
again.’ 

‘Lara! the Prince was shocked. ‘What do 
you mean ? 1 have waited these last months, I 
have made certain plans for us. My mother, 
^e looks forward to meeting you. We will ski 
first, then on to Rome where 1 will present you 
to my family.’ 11 






‘No,’ Lara interrupted, ‘it’s over,' Sbe,, 
walked from the room as he burst into a monO' 
logue of angiy Italian. 

She felt completely- blank. Nothing mat* 
tered, nothing mattered at all. She was very 
tired, and the only thought that appealed to , 
her was to get into bed and sleep. She wis^' 
the impossible. She wished she had Margaret 
to talk to. 


• Outside she climbed into the chaufifeured 
car and closed her eyes. ‘Back to my apart¬ 
ment', she told the driver. 

‘City's goin’ mad,’ the driver informed her, 
‘hoodlums runnin’ wild blowin’ each other up. 
It ain’t even safe drivin' no more.’ 

Lara wasn’t really listening. She was al¬ 
ready drifting into sleep. 

There was no body to identify. No body to 
bury. Prank Bassalino had been blown into a 
thousand little pieces. Two people innocently 
standing near the car were killed, many more 
^injured as the blast blew out all the windows 
*^in neaby office buildings and glass came shower¬ 
ing down. 

Nick didn’t hang around. He took it all in 
at a glance and he knew Frank had no chance. 
He hauled Angelo out of their car, and holding 
him tightly by the arm, walked him away from 
the wreckage. 

Angelo was too shaken to talk. Nick moved 
quickly and they were three blocks away when 
the police cars, sirens screaming, came rushing 
past. 

When he was sure that they weren’t being 
followed, Nick hailed a cab and told the driver 
to go to the airport. 

‘Somebody’.s going to get his balls sledge- 
hammered for this,’ Nick said at la.sl, ‘and 1 am 
going to do it. I am going to cut his balls off 
and string them up for salami,’ 

‘Who.... ?’ Angelo asked. 

‘We’ll find out. We alway.s find out. .No¬ 
body gets away with killing a Bassalino.’ 

‘You sound like Enzio.’ 

‘I hope so, little brother. I really hope .so.’ 



Rio Java flew into New York and saw the head¬ 
lines. 

She went straight to Cass's apartment. 
Dukey was there. ‘You arranged it-?’ she asked. 

He shrugged. ‘Maybe, maybe not. We re 
not the only ones who want to see the Bassalinos 
go down.’ 

‘Well, don’t you touch Angelo, he's mine. 
Understand, brother?’ 

‘Sure,’ Dukey agreed, ‘if you get him first.’ 

‘I don’t want to get him. J just want to 
destroy him. Wasn’t that supposed to be the 
plan ?’ 

Dukey nodded. ‘That was before. Things 
are different now.’ 

‘What do you mean things are different 
now ?’ 

‘Let’s ju.st call, it a little racial problem, 
and leave it at that.’ 

'Racial problem my ass I’ Rio exclaimed, 

‘Listen, girl, you had your chance. You 
blew it. Now it’s my turn.' 

‘Oh,’ said Rio coldly, ‘you mean I’m just 
supposed to drop everything on account of' 
what you say.' 

‘Clever girl.’ 

’Beth and Lara are out,’ Cass said quickly, 

‘I think Dukey‘s right, Rio.’ 

Rio turned on her quickly, ‘Well fuck you, 

too.’ 

Dukey’s eyes were hard and cold. 'Shame 
you’re not black.’ 

‘I’m multi-coloured, it’s more fun.’ 

‘You’re just pissed off that you can’t have 
any more of your little games.’ 

‘I can do what I like.’ 

Dukey nodded in agreement. ‘Only don’t 
do it near the Bassalinos. otherwise your long, 
skinny, multi-coloured ass is going to join them 
in hell.’ 
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Mary Ann August smiled at Claire and Claire 
said. ‘Honey, you’ve really surprised me, things 
are working out fine. Mr. Forbes was very 
pleased today and for Mr. Forbes to be pleased 
— w-ell. that’s really something.’ 

‘He promised he would be back soon,’ Mary 
Ann said, stretching her arms up so that the 
short, white nightdress she was wearing pulled 
up and exposed a fine matting of pale coffee- 
coloured pubic hair. 

Claire’s eyes wandered down to take a look 
and she bit on her lip nervously. No problems 
with this one. Some girls were just born to be 
whores. 

Mary Ann flopped back on the bed and her 
thighs parted. ‘Gee, Claire, I wish I could take a 
walk, I m really cheesed about being shut in all 
the tune. 

‘Next week.’ 

Mary Ann pouted. ‘You can trust me, I’m 
not gonna run off. I like it here. 1 like you.... ’ 13 




Claire moved nearer the bed. ‘You’re a 
smart girl, you’re no trouble. A girl like you 
can make a lot of money. Now that we've fixed 
your hair, you look so pretty.’ 

Mary Ann smiled. ‘Enzio wouldn’t like it.’ 

Claire sat down on the bed. and casually 
ran her fingers along Mary Ann’s leg. ‘Enzio’s 
not going to have to like it, is he ?’ 

Mary Ann giggled and spread her legs 
apart. ‘Are vou a dyke, Claire ?’ she asked 
innocently. 

The pressure of Claire’s fingers hardened. 
‘I’ve seen too many pot bellies and limp hard- 
ons to be anything else,’ she paused. ‘Did you 
ever try it ?’ 

Mary Ann sighed and lay back to enjoy 
the administrations of Claire. Five minutes 
passed, and then carefully Mary Ann reached 
under the bed and gripped the chair leg she 
had put there earlier. 

She raised her body slowly, until only the 
top of Claire’s close-cropped hair was visible. 
She moaned, and Claire’s efforts increased. 
Then slowly, so as not to disturb anything, 
Mary Ann raised the chair leg and smashed it 
down heavily on Claire’s head. Once, twice, 
three times 

There was blood as Claire slumped to the 
floor, and Mary Ann was .sorry about that. But 
Mary Ann had no intention of being locked up 
and forced into the life of a hooker. Oh no. Oh 
dear me, no. Not Mary Ann August. Not after 
she had worked hard and put up with Enzio 
Bassalino for all those months. She had a Chin¬ 
chilla coal, jewellery, clothes, a mink coat. She 
had possessions that were worth money, enough 
money that if she sold them she could go back 
to the little town in Texas she hailed from, and 
buy herself a very nice little business. A 
boutique or a beauty parlour. She had known 
her time with Enzio was not a permanent 
ining, and she had planned accordingly. 

She dres.sed quickly and took money and 
keys from Claire’s pocketbook. 

She had possessions, and sonoiabitch she 
was going to get them. 

By the next day the house in Miami was buzzing 
with activity. There was a meeting in progress. 

Enzio sat behind his desk, his eyes were 
red-rimmed and his shoulders slumped heavily. 
Beside hirti stood Nick, doing most of the talk¬ 
ing, words coming hard and fast. 

Enzio appeared to have aged ten years, he 
listened to his middle son, occasionally nodding 
to let the room crowded with men know that 
he was in agreement with everything Nick 
said. 

Angelo hunched in a chair nearby. He was 
scared, and it showed in his white face and the 
shaking of his hand as he sipped mouthfuls of 
14 Scotch from a large tumbler. What he really 


wanted was to get good and truly stoned, a few 
joints might calm him down and stop the shak¬ 
ing. Only he couldn’t do that in front of Enzio. 
Enzio didn’t approve. 

Nick was surprisingly cool. He issued 
instructions. He wanted information and he 
wanted it fast. ‘1 want to know before the end 
of the day who is responsible. Five thousand 
dollars for the right information.’ 

The meeting was over and the men dis¬ 
persed. 

‘Rose.. .' mumbled Enzio, ‘somebody’s 
got to tell Rose.’ 

Angelo buried himself in his drink. Rose 
scared the shit out of him. She always had. 

‘I’ll tell her,’ said Nick. He had always 
been able to cope with Rose better than the 
others. He would joke and laugh with her, and 
sometimes he would be able to summon up a 
faint smile from her otherwise dead face. ‘I'll 
go see her now.’ 

Rose was sitting at her chair by the 
window. 

Nick crept up and squeezed her from be¬ 
hind, ‘Ciao, Mama !’ He was shocked at how 
thin she had suddenly become. 

She looked up at him and nodded slightly. 

'Sorry it’s been so long. Mama, but I’ve 
been busy out on the Coast. You look fine, 
really fine.’ 

Nick could remember his mother before 
she had locked herself away. He could remem¬ 
ber her startling beauty, and vivacious per¬ 
sonality, and the way she could make friends 
80 easily. 

He could also remember the night it all 
happened. He had been about sixteen and out 
on a date, and. when he had returned home Alio 
had met him at the door and told him his 
mother was sick. ‘You’re to stay at my house 
tonight,’ Alio had said, ‘Angelo and the nanny 
are already there.’ 

Alio hadn’t even let him into the house to 
fetch some clothes. He had bundled him back 
into his car and told him to go. He wasn’t 
allowed home for two weeks, and when he was 
he found his mother had locked herself away 
and she never emerged from the room again. 

‘Frank’s dead,’ Nick said, ‘it was an- 

accident.’ 

Rose spun round and stared at him. She 
still had the most magnificent eyes he had ever 
seen. They could burn a hole on you, they 
were so deep and bright and strong. Her eyes 
spoke for her, they wanted him to tell her 
more. 

‘It was an accident, in a car,’ Nick put his 
arms I'ound her. What more could he say ? 
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‘Strike, before they can strike back.’ Those 
were the orders Leroy Jesus Bauls received 
from Dukey K. Williams. 
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Which was why he was now on the road to 
Miami. It was a long drive, but it would have 
been too dangerous to fly with the equipment 
he needed to travel with. All the fuss there was 
at airjKJrts today, luggage being searched and 
people being frisked. He wouldn’t have got 
anywhere near a plane. 

His black Mercedes flew down the highway 
at a steady pace. He felt completely at ease, his 
mind clear and able to deal with the plans he 
had formed. 

He had inspected Enzio Bassalino’s man¬ 
sion a few days previously. With Enzio in New 
York the grounds had not been so closely 
guarded and Leroy had been able to set things 
up exactly as he wanted them. 

He was well aware of the guards at the 
gates, the alarm systems, the dogs. 

It was an exciting job, a challenge, and 
Leroy enjoyed challenges. 

Mary Ann August bought a black wig. It 
was long and covered her blondness nicely. 
She bought blue denims,-a T-shirt, a man’s shirt 
and tinted glasses. She took off her make-up in 
the Ladies’ Room at the store where she had 
made her purchases and when she emerged she 
looked like a different girl. 

She took a cab to the airport and bought 
a ticket for Miami. 


She was very nervous. There had been a 
lot of money in Claire’s purse and they would 
come after her if just for that. But they 
wouldn’t find her — she didn’t even recognise 
herself in the mirror. 

She bought some magazines and hoarded 
the plane. 

Nick was in charge. The old man had gone 
to pieces, his age suddenly and surprisingly 
catching up with him. 

Angelo sat around, jumpy as a cat, and 
.Nick finally got one of the boys to fix him up 
with a couple of joints to calm him down. 

After the meeting Nick phoned Los 
Angeles to check on his business there. Every¬ 
thing seemed OK. He had good people working 
there, people he could trust. 

Lara’s face kept wandering around in his 
thoughts, funnily enough he had forgotten 
about April. So he wasn’t going to be Mr. April 
Crawford. Big Deal. So what! In a way he 
was relieved. 

'fhe old man was having a sleep and 
.\ngelo was playing cards out by the pool. 

Nick called the gate. No problems. He had 
put an extra man out there, three of them on 
con.stant alert, and no one was allowed through 
unless they got Nick’s personal OK. 

The Bassalino family was under fire, and 
Nick was taking no risks. 

He picked up the phone and dialled Lara’s 
number in New York. 

She took her time to answer and then 
mumbled, ‘Hello ?' 

T should have killed him,’ Nick said slowly. 

16 She didn’t answer, so he added. ‘If I catch 


anybody in bed with you again I will kill them.' 

‘You broke his nose.’ 

‘Did I ? Did I really ?’ 

Lara started to cry. She was so pleased to 
hear from him, so ridiculously pleased. 

‘Go to the airport,’ Nick was saying, ‘get 
on the next flight to Miami, you should just 
make the two o’clock. There will be a guy call¬ 
ed Mario to meet you, he'll bring you straight 
to the house.’ 

‘I can’t. Nick, I_’ 

‘No arguments, sweetheart, we’ll argue 
when you get here. I really need you here, I 
really need you....’ 

When Lara hung up she was laughing and 
cryirjg at the same time. 

He needed her. He wanted her. 

She started to pack a few things, humming 
softly to herself. 

Then suddenly Cass’s words hit her. 
Words that she hadn’t really listened to before 
were very clear in her head. 

‘I don’t know exactly what Dukey has 
planned, but I don’t think it’s safe to be around 
the Bassalinos. He wants you all out and 1 
think he’s right’ 

Lara felt a moment of panic. 

She phoned Cass quickly. ‘What did you 
mean ?’ she asked. ‘What does Dukey plan to 
do ?’ 

‘1 don’t know.’ Cass said. ‘I guess he’s going 
to finish off....' 

‘Finish off what ?’ 

■‘I don’t know.’ 

Lara hung up and dialled Dukey’s number. 
There was no reply. 

She had to get to Nick, tell him the ti uth, 
warn him. 

She finished her packing in a few minutes 
and .sent the doorman to get her a cab. 

She had to get to Miami as ouickly a.s 
])ossible. There was no other way of Avarning 
him. 

In her room Rose Bas.salino brooded. She 
had no tears left to cry for her eldest .son. Her 
tears had all been used many years before. 

It was Enzio’s fault of course. Everything 
V as always Enzio’s fault. 

He had taken away Frank because he knew 
that F'rank was her favourite son. 

If she closed her eyes she could see in vivid 
detail the scene of that night so many years ago 
when Enzio and his ‘assistants’ had sliced 

Charles Cardwell to death. Like a piece of beef 
they had chopped and sliced and hacked. 

And Enzio had held her, his hand on her 
breast, his body stiffening with excitement. 

Rose stifled a scream as the memories 
crowded back. She went to her window and 
stared out. The pool was still there, the grass, 
the trees. She had trained her mind to go blank, 
shut out everything, concentrate on the 
scenery. 

Today it didn’t work. Today the sun¬ 
drenched garden and mosaic-tiled swimming 



pool did nothing to calm her. 

She was not mad. She knew she was not 
mad. But to hang on to her sanity she had 
shut herself away, and now she could feel the 
fury building up in her body, a fury that was 
giving her new strength. 

She had shut herself away for her children's 
sake, to spare them the agony of what she 
might do. Now it didn't matter. Frank was 
gone. Enzio had planned it. 

Rose stepped away from the window. She 
knew what she had to do. Her mind was clear 
for the first time in years. 
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‘Angelo — telephone,’ Alio strolled out to the 
pool to tell him. 

‘For me ?’ 

‘Yeah — a woman.’ Alio was not interested. 

Angelo put down his cards. Nobody knew 
where he was. He picked up the phone beside 
the j;x)ol. 

‘You little prick,’ a familiar voice said, 
‘running away ain’t gonna get you but nowhere, 
baby!’ 

‘Rio, you bum. How did you find me ?’ 

'I smelt you out. baby,’ she laughed, ‘w-e 
.still friends’’ 

Angelo relaxed for the first time in days. 
‘Yeah, but I want to talk to you.’ 

•To me,’ she paused, ‘and my friends.’ 

‘Listen, that was strictly a one-time scene.’ 

‘Sure. sure. And you hated it — right ?’ 

Angelo felt the tingles of excitement that 
he had felt that time in Rio’s flat. ‘I don’t go 
that route,’ he said slowly. 

‘Oh. come on.’ Rio replied mockingly, this 
is me you’re talking to. And I am right here 
at the Fontainebleu with two divine friends 
who are aching to meet you. Shall we come to 
you, or will you sachsay vour nice tight ass over 
here ?’ 

Angelo’s throat was dry, his clothes felt 
too tight and hot 

‘I can’t see you today,’ he said weakly. 
Nick had given strict instructions he was not 
to leave the house. 

Rio’s voice purred over the phone. ‘I am 
naked and homy and I never take no for an 
answer. My friends are naked and horny and 
very very willing to do anything your little 
heart desires, lliey are also I'ery impressed 
with your advance publicity, I showed them 
the pictures, pictures that I’m sure you wouldn’t 
want Daddy to see. Come on over now. baby. 
Bye-bye.’ 

She hung up and Angelo bit on his thumb 

nervously. , 

He wanted to gb and now he had to go. 

The only problem was getting out. 

The only problem was getting in. 

More than anyone Mary Ann August 
realised how heavily guarded the house was. 


She had lived there all those months and she 
knew Enzio’s stringent methods for keeping 
strangers out 

However, she was banking on the fact that 
she wasn’t a stranger. She was Enzio’s girl¬ 
friend, his mistress. She had gone to New York 
with him just over a week before and it was 
perfectly logical that she had come back with 
him. She did not think Enzio would have 
bothered to announce the fact that he was 
■sending her away. Enzio would have told Alio, 
had him do the dirty work, but apart from that 
— well, she ju.st felt she knew him well enough 
to know that he kept things to himself 

She had a plan. It was risky. But with 
luck and with guys she knew on the gate, 
things might just work out. 

‘I’m going to the airport,’ Nick said. 

‘Hey, I’ll go with you,’ Angelo saw a way 
out. Drive to the airport with his brother and 
then get conveniently lost. 

‘No,’ Nick shook his head, ‘you stay here 
and take over from me. We don’t know what 
their next move is.’ 

Angelo hesitated. He didn’t want to argue 
w'ith Nick, but then again he had to get out. 

Nick was already on his way to the door, 
when Angelo decided it would probably be 
simpler to split when Nick wasn’t there anyway. 

43 

Enzio woke about five. His bedroom overlooked 
the pool, and when he got up he sat by the 
window and stared out for a while. 

He felt very old and tired. A feeling he 
was not used to. In tw’o months’ time he would 
be seventy years old. Frank had been only 
thirty-six and they had killed him, a man in his 
prime, a Ba.ssalino. 

Enzio swore quietly to himself, a slow mui- 
muring of never-ending words. A prayer of 
obscenities. 

He would have liked to haVe gone to Rose, 
.she was the only one who could possibly under¬ 
stand the pain that he felt. 

He knew it was impossible. Rose had sworn 
never to talk to him again, and he knew Rose, 
he knew she never would. 

Perhaps he should visit the girl he had 
found in New York — the one Kosta Gennas 
had brought him — what was her name ? 
Mabel, no, Miriam, that was it, Miriam. She 
had been sent to the house and installed in the 
usual room, but so far Enzio had not visited 
her. 

‘Filth !’ he spat on the floor. They were all 
filth these women he could buy. Besides whkn 
he could summon no sexual interest. At his 
age it was becoming more difficult. 

to bo continuad 
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May-June, the time when 
most stars take dmtti and 

f o off to Londhm or the 
tates for holidays and if 
they are lucky, like Hema 
is, avail of the time for loca¬ 
tion-shooting (Hema's gone 
for “Dream Girl”). A regular 
couple was Dev-Zeenat who 
went to London each May- 
June, for a hectic knocking- 
off t don’t ask me of what!) 
This year, it seems there has 
come about, a parting of the 
ways for the two. Dev has 
already gone to lx>ndon, 
and onto the States — for 
work-cum-pleasure. While 
Zeenie was making plans to 
leave with Amitabh and the 
unit of C. V. K. Shastry’s 
film “Great Gambler" to 
Cairo and exotic Mid-East 
locations ! She’ll be gone for 
more than a month — that 
leaves lover-boy Anand quite 
high and dry! 

Asrani’s wife Manjur, in 
keeping with her new, vamp- 
ish, “out-Binduing Bindu” 
image, wears halters and 
plunging, clinging tops over 
revealing skirts and throws 
bait out to her hubby’s co- 
stars and hero-friends 
through plum-coloured lips! 
My, my, talk of transforma¬ 
tion — and this is it, in 
flesh and blood — Manju’s! 

Vidya Sinha is on the up 
now, and quite popular with 
the same makers who 
wouldn’t give her a break 
earlier, while she was knock¬ 
ing around for so many 
years! She looks like a 
taller taller, curvy mature 
version of Anju Mahendroo 
— and has talent to help 
her. Is that why Rajesh 
Khanna willingly starred 
with her for B. R. Chopra’s 
film ? 

Much to the disappointment 
of many tradewallas, Feroz 
Khan’s version of Godfather, 
“Dharmatma” is doing very 
good business. Folks fear 
it is going to be a 
and maybe even more. They 
grudge Feroz his spate of 
success as film-maker, be¬ 
cause of his standoffidiness 
to one and all during the 
18 making of the film. Pull of 



flaws, the film is neither a 
straight plagiarisation nor a 
thorough original! But the 
masses have swallowed all 
the mess — including the 
cinematic flaws like killing 
of the heroine, Hema and 
the real hero Premnath I 

There’s no saying what 
fans won’t do for me stars 
they love — Hema was tell¬ 
ing of the time when a fan 
wrote a fairly long letter In 
his own blood. The chap 
even added a PS : “if you 
don’t believe this is my own 
blood, you can send it to a 
laboratoiy to have it test¬ 
ed !” 

Anju is getting roles now, 
— a few good friends 
who felt they should some¬ 
how repay the lavish dinners 
and booz and fags they have 
got at her place. Won’t be 
long before she graduates 
(even if it takes a few years) 
from just one-scene roles 
and one-dance appearance 
as she is now doing, to long¬ 
er, supporting roles! 
Especially if the parties to 
the selected folk keep going 
.strong! 

At a studio, the usual court 



or darbaar of Rajesh 
Khanna, had grouped over 
tea and snacks, while Rajesh 
himself had ^ne into ^e 
stage-set for his scenes. His 
man Jeeves was serving all 
his court-men in his absence 
with the ease of a. pro¬ 
fessional, as he doubtless 
must be. Just then 
Amitabh Bachhan passed 
that way, and looked at the 
garden-darbaar with inter¬ 
est. Ihey all g(rt up end 




welcomed him to sit over 
the group while Rajesh’s 
man rushed to him to take 
his preferred order. And 
rushed back with a tail glass 
of lassi from Rajesh's own 
ice-box! Amit seemed to 
enjoy the “kuchh der ka 
badshah" bit he was getting 

_ chamchas, wah-wahs, 

finger-tip service at lighten- 
ing-speed and all! 


Reena Roy ha.s become the 
lowest common denominator, 
as the mathematical term 
goes between a lot of heroes. 
And what each has to say 
about her, surpasses that of 
the other in shock-value ! 
And let me add, her men- 
-freinds are a long, variety 
in ages, status and fame! 


Opening exhibitions and 
Iwutiques. which was hither¬ 
to the sole preoccupation 
of Nargis Dutl and later 
caught up by Raakhee is be¬ 
coming popular with some 
others too. Since this is 
mostly done by bekaar 
heroin(!s, what does it prove 
al)out Sharmila. w'ho has 
joined the l)reed ? 
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films tiavc rri.i'J'' 11 with hiohior-:. ',cxy ambika 
jphar iL. I'iG he.'oino ot fivf' ntir'':, whilo jaidov i> 
making i1 ^fii.wly in tht tc'd ''v.ai a few aioi^ies in 
hand, a gradaaie frn.a' y-'yatulp in pcona, 

jaidav IS very sum oI j,,id »ucr *•<,: ariiLska, on ibe 
Other hand, fyis it nmdo ifr'^,idy rTiey:m ids durs : . dm 
cvvn merit — but then, wfoj ’o (dmco-unt famom; 
y yymt , Uk® I, y lori,'i', u'^vd ramaos bar's^ 

01 too ta? h-'oalth club, runged-dnokinq jaidOv in 
mascu.aii!y — w-hich n, mqijirhd bv tan tilm vearld, 
modos’mq and publicity stu.xits ti'.uaky go tianq In 
hand, and wMy nut nyf, 

1 the skin ,y tUn ^nrne 3S et;n'vn rmte tfm cut 
of the back and the t^m pasu's'' ttfivo 

Sfils atnnut oionf me :sm tjtjJJjb frini •Tfs fieni. 

2. rna<!te for each ''dhnr -'f^r n'suseo'' hflve morr* 

pockets, c ,n you count ninri ' very casuni 
shirts with two por kets na, side, shi.ats, 

too, have a rugged look, whiio , buttons outline 
the sole, rangmjj from re, bc. 

3, fawn colours for summer, d>y- p cut 
shoulders for a coo! hshlrt lan-s' rs 0 to rs, 150 
trousers, t-shirt rs. 16.50. 

shots : tniveb badshah. 
vvm.j'm' laiita uttamsingh. 
cut^ds : man junction. 




AZED CROSSWORD 

No. 125: PLAIN 
ACROSS 

1 To offend quiet frog I exploded noisily- unnatural 
beast 00) 

11 Palm, could be Homeric (7) 

12 Love to play violin, we hear-forsaking it? (4) 

14 Hairy insect cats eat turned hard (8) 

15 Broach lives? One used to be hung (5) 

16 Wigwam dispenses with initial fencing equipment (4) 

17 Tonsil: a boy exercises one. with backing (8) 

20 Please pull a long face-to indicate it? (6) 

22 /nreal is wrong: it's unreal (6.2 words) 

23 Moonshine child associates with owl>call (6) 

25 What'll interrupt swords* cut especially? (6) 

27 Individuality's partly concealed within veil (8) 

28 Regular army trench (4) 

29 Near luminance about the queen's precious stone (5) 

32 Hat? Remove one inside-the reverse is a bloomer (8) 

33 Genuine article round about a cent (4) 

34 Small bag, or reticule possibly? Not quite (7) 

35 What thirsty Aussie needs, one collapsing on 
boundary? (10) 

DOWN 

2 Centre for missionaries (4) 

3 Temple gateway has strut, only rickety (8) 

4 They’re found on a head, or nut (4) 

5 Old hundred? This numeral is a variant of a burgh (6) 

6 Take back what you said about naughty lies (6) 

7 July? Start of August and now can you see the 
urgency? (8) 

8 Carrier needs to be strong and very big holding me (5) 

9 Cabal, company with bond protecting the queen (7) 

10 What player's often in ? He errs, alas, getting out (10) 

13 Distinguished old mynheer hated lords terribly (10) 

18 Swimmer billed to dive over embankment (8) 



19 Fancy tart embraced by yokel-rare feat, even in a 
maiden (8,2 words) 

21 Cor» What a cough I ave. d'you ear - she can paddle 
erown (7) 

24 Debtor, what a pity-could well be. literally this (6) 

25 Ditches trollops holding one in (6) 

26 He’s swallowed once again - retched no more (5) 

30 Paddy turns up born here (4) 

31 University entrance may be barred by it (4) 


CHESS 

by HARRY GOLOMBEK 


Position No. 8 



Continuation of Position No. 6 

A very pleasing finish from a game played 
at Wittenberge last year between Hermann 
and Brun.-6r1; 6q1. 3k3p: 2bp30: 
5pKt1.3R3P.1P3r2:2R4K 
Black won by 1. R-R7ch; 2. KxR. 
OxPch; 3. K-R1. OxRch; 4. K-Kt2. 
Q-KtSch. 5. K-B3. Q-B8ch. 6. Kt-B2. 
Q X Kt mate 

Strong British {uniors 

It IS a reassuring thought that though this 
country possesses no grandmaster it 
rejoices in quite a large number of fine 
young players In the last half a dozen years 
our juniors have repeatedly demonstrated 
their strength as contrasted with the 
juniors of other countries and one does 
not have to look far to get proof of this in 
tournament play. Last year for example we 
occupied the second and third positions 
in the Junior World Championship and 
many of our younger players had successes 
in junior international tournaments that 
seem to have increased in number almost 
as the months goby. 

One of the most striking advances m this 
respect has been made by one of the 
younger juniors. Jonathan Speelman, who 
IS still in fact a schoolboy Over the turn of 
the year he was a good second in the junior 
international tournament at Hallsberg in 
Sweden and he was largely responsible for 
our victory in the Anglo-German match at 
the end of March at Ovetham Hall by beat¬ 
ing his opposite number Podzielr^ by 2-0. 

He excels at carrying out positional plans 
by sharp tactical means, as was shown in 
the following game at Hallaberg. 


White Speelman Black' Rodgard 
Sicilian Defence 

1. P-K4. P-OB4; 2. Kf-OB3, P-Q3. 
3. Kt-B3. P-KKt3. 4. P-04. P x P; 5. Q x P. 
Kt-KB3; 6. P- K5. P x P. 7. O x O ch. K x O. 

8. KtxP, B-K3. 9. B-K3. KKt-Q2. 

10. 0-0-0. B-Kt2:11.KtxKt.BxKl(Q2). 

12. B-QB4. BxKt. 13. PxB. P-B3. 

14. R-Q2. K-B2. 15. KR-Q1. P-Kt3'> a 
better plan was 15.. B-B3. 

16. B-B4ch. P-K4. 17. B-KR6. R-K1; 
18. B-Kt7. P-B4; 19. R-Q5. B-B3; 
20. BxPch, K-Kt2. 21. P~04. BxR. 
22. RxB, R-K2; 23. R-06, Kt-B3; 
24. B-Q5. R-QB1,25.P-B4. R(K2)-QB2. 
26. R-K6. R-Q2; 27. B-KB3. R(Q2)-Q1; 
28. P-QR4. R-02. 29. K-Kt2. R-KB2. 
30. K-B3. R-02. 31. K-Kt3. R-KB2: 
32. P-B5. R-Q2. 33. PxP. KxP; 

34. K-B4. P-OR4. 35. P-B3. K-R2; 
36. BxKt. K-Kt3: 37. B-Q4. RxBch. 
38. PxR, RxBch; 39. RxRch, KxR; 
40. P-Q5ch. K-Q2. 41. P-KR4. P-KR3: 
42.K-Q4. resigns. 

Give him an inch... 

Sicilian Defence, played in the 1973 Hoo- 
goven Grandmaster Tournament. 

White. Planinc Black: Najdorf 
1. P-K4. P-OB4; 2. Kt-KB3. P-Q3; 
3. P-04, PxP, 4. KtxP, Kt-KB3; 
5. Kt-QB3, P-QR3; 6. B-Kt5. QKt-Q2; 
7. P-B4. P-K3; 8. Q-B3, B-K2; 

9. 0-0-0. Q-B2; 10. B-Q3. P-R3; 

11. Q-R3. Kt-B4: 12. KR-K1. R-KKt1. 

13. P-K5, P X P; 14. P X P. P X B: 15. P x Kt. 
BxP;16.Kt-Q5.Q-Ql;17.B-R7.R-R1; 
18. Kt-B5. P-Kt5; 19. Q-KKt3. K-B1; 
80. KtxB. resigns. 







Comedian Om Prakash demanded that his pal 
Sunil Dutt should introduce him to ‘the ch<^ri 
who went with you to the Himalayas'. Sunil 
guffawed and sent a summons to a girl who 
came into the make-up room coyly, blushing at 
everything Om and Sunil had to say. She 
looked vaguely familiar. And then Om told me 
the name : Nandita Thakur. 

She played the sympathetic sister in ‘Sara 
Akash*. She' played the sister again in 
‘Uphaar'. The sister-in-law in ‘Zanjeer’. The 
prostitute who turns away the pimp-hero in 
Trabhat'. And now more recently, the sobbing 
mother of two kids in ‘Himalay Se Ooncha’. 
An impressive list of tear-jerkers. 

‘I don't know. Maybe 1 have the face of 
a cry baby ’ They keep giving me these cry-cry 
roles, rm tired of it. At the beginning (after 
*Sara Akash') I found it difficult to break into 
the commercial cinema. But once I got ‘Uphaar’, 
1 found people rushing to me to play the hero's 
sister. I turned them down. 1 had no inten¬ 
tion of si>ending the rest of my life playing 
just these roles.” 

Maybe not sob sister. But the assignments 
she is seen in are full of tears, whatever the role 
may be, “In Prabhat’ I had only a one-scene 
1 ‘ole where the pim}> who has sold his whfe 
(‘unies io me with the cash. 1 turn him away 
saying that he was our pimp ; never a customei’ 
The role seemed to have been effecti^'e because 
]K‘opIe noticed it ratJier well." 

She hasn’t seen ‘Zanjeer’. Therefore, .she 
has absolutely no idea how much of her role 
venuiins in the film. 

‘llimalay Se Ooricl. i’ was one of those 
e\perient:es where many oi her .‘^eenes wiae 
snii)p(?d away on the editing table. 

Shooting for ‘Himalay Sc Ooncha' wa.s an 
e\porienee by itself. Sht* arrived m Gulmarg 
wcN'ii ing pants and found that none in the unit 
reeognised her as the woman who was playing 
the mother’s role ! “For the shooting I wore my 
saree over my pants bec ause it w^as so cold I" 

Becau.se of the dates she had to devoU' to 
•Himalay So Ooncha’, Nandita lost the role 
which Shammi Kapoor olTerc'd Ium* in ‘Bundel- 
baaz’. But the loss wa.s more than sufficiently 
compensate,‘d by 'Himalay Se Ooncha', a film by 
which she got for herself a new Godfather in 
the shape of the burly Sunil Dutt. Sunil has 
been lobbying for her in many a producer’s him. 
“He’s one peison who is recommending ire to 
]M\)cJueers and doing a lot for me without any 
])ersonal interest, in this line .most men .simply 
wait for the chance to take advantage of a girl. 
We’re told that often they exploit a woman 
and end up doing nothing for her. 1 want to 
I’caeh the lop, not necressarily the heroine’s 
place. I aspire for the kind o" roles where 
I’ll he noticed prominently. Thi\se days, when 
the trend is to make films with more ttian one 
leading pair it is possible to do ■ important roles 
without being a heroine. But 1 don’t know how 
successful ril be. Because more than beauty 
and talent, other things seem to count! That’s 


I won't spend 
my life playing 
the hero's sister 


why a person like Sunil Dutt who recommends 
you simply because he thinks you are a good 
actress, is very rare to come across in this line.” 

Nandita’s other Godfather is, of course, Basu 
Chatterjee — the man who nosed her out of 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan (where she was 
doing her Public Relations and Advertising 
C'ourse) and whisked her off to the film studios 
to do ‘Sara Akash’. The day her mother dis¬ 
suaded Nandita from the film line on the plea 
that it was very tough work, Nandita made up 
lier mind to say ‘Yes’ to Basuda. “1 didn’t 
know what I was doing when I signed the 
(ontj'act. The moment I put my signature on 
the paper, he took out Rs. 500 and gave it to 
me a.s signing amount. 1 wa.s so taken aback! 
I didn’t know that one signature could fetch me 
tiiat amount. My mother told me it was my 
pocket nuniey and to do anything 1 wanted with 
it. 1 felt like a millionaire... .Went shopping 
and got anything I wanted. It wa.« such fun. 
Afte)- that though I’ve got thousands, it has 
never been as much fun a.s the initial 500.” 

Anyway, Basu Chatterjee (in who.se forth¬ 
coming film.s she is .starring) is the only man 
lie.sidt's Sunil Dutt who is helping her to 
ijjo.s.soni into an important actress, wdthout 
exploiting her otherwi.se. “Basuda’s set is the 
only place 1 go to without my mother.” 

With her ‘cry baby’ face, Nandita doesn't 
care to do vamp’s roles. Though in ‘Maha 
Hadmaash’ .she plays a .spy. ‘Tf.s a gixid role. 

producer who saw the trial has come to me 
with a similar role in mind. Here it’s always 
a one-track mind of following the leader. .Now' 


1 know I’m going to have just two types of pro- 
ilucers coming to me. One, those who've .seen 
'.Maha Badniaash’ and have similar offers to 
make. The others will bo the ‘Himalay Se 
Ooncha’ viewers who'll come with sobbing 
rf)los '” Ill seveial of her film.s, Nandita plays 
the .secret ’over of the hero, the goody-gooily 
type who .sacrifices her ow-n life for the 
hero. A project under discu.s.sion is the role 
of a young widow, sister of the heroine, who 
encl.s up marrying the hero ! 

Which are the films she has rejected '! 
Nandita cited the example of one film f no 
doubt imspiretl by the .success of ‘('.upt Gyan'i 
where .she had to play a syphilis p.atient, with 
lots of delivery scenes and other gruesome shol.s 
featuring her. No wonder Nandita gnmneod and 
sent the producer packing' 

N. BHAR.4THI. 
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ARIES (March 21 — AprN 2Q You are 
approaching end of a phase of worries and 
difficulties in your service life. Where 
personal relationships are concerned this is 
an erratic week. Professionals, certain teamed friends will 
come forward to help you. Executives, travel for you. But 
take every precaution when travelling. Girls, week is highly 
conducive for lave affairs and social life. 

TAURUS (April 21 — May 20) Circum¬ 
stances may create official inconvenience 
on Friday. Businessmen, you are likely 
to be involved in dispute with governmental 
authorities in mid-week. Professionals, avoid ambitious 
scheme for the time being. Ladies, move cautiously. Girls, 
a meeting this week will have a far more important outcome 
than you envisage. Bachelors, success in friends' circle 
indicated. 

GEMINI (May 21 — June 20) You may be 
put to a certain amount of trouble and 
anxiety by your professional colleagues. In 
service, this is a week of hard and stimulat¬ 
ing effort. Businessmen, income will improve. Professionals, 
your associates will fall in with your plans and wishes. Ladies, 
foreign travel indicated. Girls, you have reputation to loose 
this week end. 

CANCER (June 21 — July 21) A prosperous 
week for you. In service, promotion indicat¬ 
ed. Businessmen, you may expect good turn¬ 
over. Professionals, travel to a foreign 
country to attend professional meetings indicated. Ladies, you 
may have to accompany your husband to a hilly place. Girls, 
you may expect to be favoured by stars and certain mis¬ 
understanding with your friend. 

LEO (July 21 — August 21) Domestic 
environment will make you happy. In ser¬ 
vice. favourable changes may occur during 
the second half of the week. Businessmen, 
Tuesday is auspicious for new investment. Executives, have 
patience, ultimate success is yours. Professionals, you may 
have to attend to conferences and meetings. Bachelors and 
girls, select Wednesday for your right move. 

VIRGO (August 22 — September 22) In 
service, extra caution is needed in dealing 
with superiors. Executives, help from senior 
colleagues may be expected. Businessmen, 
a measure of success is likely in speculation. Professionals, 
certain news may disturb your routine. Ladies, health of your 
children may cause worries. Girls, this is not time to be 
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emotionally carried. 

LIBRA (September 23 — October 22) This Is 
a normal week without much ups and downs. 
In service, you may go up and may have 
better status. Businessmen, in a minor way 
your fortunes will take an upturn. Professionals, this week is 
good for finances and contacts. Executives, offer of a lucra¬ 
tive job indicated. Ladies, quarrel with your senior indicated. 
Girls, an exciting news for you. 

SCORPIO (October 23 — November 22) 
Misunderstanding with your associates and 
colleagues indicated. Businessmen, money 
will come to you unexpectedly. Tax problem 
may cause you irritation. Professionals, honour and recogni¬ 
tion for you. Executives, somebody may speak ill of you in 
your office. Ladies, you are now prone to accidents. Girls, 
injury or bruises for you. 

^ SAGITTARIUS (November 23—December 20) 

Time to organise an active social life. A 
busy week ahead for you at work. Profess- 
ionals, pleasing success for you. Execu¬ 
tives, tour on official work indicated Businessmen, enter¬ 
prise wi!’ thrive to yield better results. Industrialists, freedom 
from worries and troubles assured Tax problem will be 
solved. Girls, minor elements of eyes indicated 

CAPRICORN (December 21 — January 19) 
Week holds good promises for you. Busi¬ 
nessmen. you are now under less pressure 
In service, avoid making firm corrimitments. 
If transfer comes, accept whole-heartedly This change is for 
your good. Executives, control your emotions and temper 
Girls, you are likely to be useful to someone whom you love 
Ladies, fun and recreation for you. 

AQUARIUS (January 20 — February 18) 
^bis IS a week when you can sort out your 
nlSh problems and plan for future. Restrict your 
expenses till Friday Executives, avoid a 
travel on Thursday Businessmen, Monday will bring profit if 
you move cautiously. Professionals, an elevated position for 
you this week. Ladies, love lies will be troublesome Girts, 
personal life will be full of romance, 

PISCES (February 19 — March 20) Avoid 
taking risk when moving by bus or Iram. 
Chances of accidents during journeys. In 
service, temporary setbacks indicated. 
Professionals, personal problem will keep you busy through¬ 
out this week. Executives, personal problem indicated- Ladies, 
domestic peace assured. Girls, stars are not favourably dis¬ 
posed for love affairs. 



nex t/yimdoy 


SHARK FISHING 
IS PROFITABLE 

Those who liked QERASD BUSqUET's 
earlier stories of Otter and jwt 
Kalems would for sure welcome the 
next, and the most exciting of 
the three* So, join SUNDAY and 
come shark hunting* 









AZED CROSSWORD 

No. 123: PLAIN 

ACROSS 

1 Horrid monster canters appallingly within strike (12) 

9 One bearing left (5) 

11 Was Ebenezer David’s? 'Kidnapped* wouldn't 

describe those you-(5) 

12 Put on weight? Maybe bread done that (9) 

13 Latin. Greek^ I'm to work at one. backward (7) 

15 Avoid by-pass that's incomplete (4) 

16 Like a bone, look, one chewed over (6) 

17 Dare say it's tough comprehending AZ (6) 

19 Once isn’t adequate. Again... (6) 

20 Punch: seconds beside hng: round ends (6) 

22 Trampled under I'll be this (6) 

25 Old shawl fashion urge (6) 

26 Bad one? That can mean hospital (4) 

29 Young fellow snogs sloppily, embracing love twice (7) 

30 Smash car up. ghastly, getting nicked, under the 
influence (9) 

31 They produce nuts with shell right round (5) 

32 Those who do may have cold joints, we hear (5) 

33 Hawk-like, death's grips are grim, inside's horrific (12) 

DOWN 

10utlaw, sort of mischievous? (6) 

2 Poetic expression nicely capped one has-(9) 

3 You'll get tipsy with an almond-liqueur (5) 

4 'E’s a game one. a help in climbing (6) 

*5 Spendthrift (11) 

6 Dismissed, having partly ploughed exams up (4) 

7 Strain, one featured in minstrels' contest (7) 

8 Nash handle? Warp's running through it (6) 

10 Plaited cords attached to hound'll disperse 
bugbears (11) 

11 Friendly fellow, plied with drink. Bottoms up (5) 

14 Look out for part of school magazirie (9) 

18 Rover with caravan in Spam? Coat wing with 
metal (7) 

20 Stumps often shied at mercilessly (6) 

21 Cause of war at sea? Horribly sad. ugl (5) 

23 Like the obscure lyricist and his wares (6) 

24 Retire to privacy and spread, having a dish (6) 

27 Envy senior soldier, old one (5) 

28 I've a fine cleavage. Dispute: shut bar (4) 



AZED No. 121: Solution 8 notes 
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ACROSS 

l.w+anag +bett, 10. * e 
cooler bar; 12. w-ankle. 
13.tinanag.&lii 17, anag 
to bee (B). 19, (ch)agrin 

23. Fred A., air m aste(r}. 

26.absentee.31, Taming 
of the Shrew . 32, cf creator 
of Bulldog Drummond. 

33. sol in England 
(emblem). 

DOWN 

1, wap pen d 3, muscle¬ 
man. 4.3 meanings. 
9.en(gin)e-HP (rev ). 

15, Ru^ anag &iit 

Hope 'Prisoner of Zenda . 

16, cits-erg-a (re. ), 

20, laws of Modes & Persianb 

24, E P in stet, 27, see bust 


^UCOO by harry 

WllC-wO GOLOMBEK 

PotitkMiNo.fi 



Wtofc to otor—fioo tilookf Ifeo yMM gof 


ConliiMMfllaN of PooMon No. 4 

This MBa the anlaK nf m MAtM Mil 


r5k1, ppZppIp. 3p3Q. q6Pp. 3KtP 
Pbl; 1 P6. 1 KP5 3R4 
White played 1. P- B5. threatening P-B6 
with the well-known mating position So 
Black returned his Queen by 1 , O- Ql, 

when came 2. Kt-KS. P x Kt. 3. P~Kt6 and 
White's mate cannot be averted 


Plungo approach 

In 1967 that excellent combination for 
teaching chess to the young. Raymond 
Bott and Stanley Morrison, brought out a 
book Oiacoverifig Chest which taught the 
game by plunging straight m They now 
have given us a revised and modernised 
version of this work under the same title 
(Faber t1 -80) It is a very good introduction 
to the game. 

Then comes another up-dating, Alex¬ 
ander on Cheee bf C. H. O'O Alexander 
(^man £2-25) This h owev e r is much more 
since tlw late Hugh Alexander has merely 
taken his earlier book as a basis on which 
to build a complete work that should attract 
beginner and average player alike. A great 
deal of work and thought has gone into the 
book and there is an entirely new section, 
gieat players and their games 

Finally an ingenious and rewarding idea 
which presumably David Levy ow e s to 
Louis de la Bourdormais since on the title 
page of SacffHoae in die SieMaii (Botsford 
G2-S0) he quotes the following pearl of 
wiadom emanating from the conqueror of 
McDonnell: Tie who attecks has tha ad- 
vantaga.' Whan you come to think of it, 
tlmt^ this is about as perilous s general- 


and others have felicitously lermod a blink 
ing idiot, as many of the games of the i a 
Bourdonnais-McDonnell matct> demon¬ 
strate 

Stilt this book will give a lot of pleasure 
and possibly too some instruction The 
idea IS to show typical sacrificc 5 both loi 
Black and White and the Sicilian being 
essentially a counter-attack is ideal for the 
purpose One only has to think of Kt Ob 
for White and its brilliant exploitation by 
Velimirovic 

I have however published both the games 
in question so f will content myselt (tor 
once the cliche has some rneaning) with 
quoting a game ot my own from the book 
Kecskemet. 1968 

White I Bilek Black. H. Golombek 
Sicilian Defence 

I. P-K4. P-OB4. 2. Kt-KB3. P-K3. 
3. Kt-B3. Kt-QB3. 4. P-04. P x P. 
5. KtxP. P-Q3. 6, B-K3. P-QR3. 

7. P-B4. Kt-B3, 8 . 0-B3. O B2. 

8. 0-0-0. B-Q2. 10. P-KK14. KtxKt. 

II. RxKt. B-B3. 12 P-Kt5. Kt-Q2. 

13. B-Kt2. B-K2. 14. P-KR4, R- OBI. 
15. R-Q2. P-Kt4. 16. P-R5, K1-B4 

17. R-K1, P-Kt5. 18. Kt- 05. PxKt, 

18. PxP. B-Kt4, 20. K-Ktl, 0-0. 

21. P-B5. KR-K1, 22. Q- Kt4, B-B1. 

23. QxP. Kt-06. 24. PxKl. RAPch 
25. RxB, 0-B7ch. 26. K-Rl, RxB. 
27. R(Q3)-Q1 RxR, 28. QxR. QxB 
29. P-Kt6. R-B2. 38. P-R3. Q B6. 

31. O-Kti. Ox BP; 32, Q-Kt6. 0~QB7, 
33. R-KBl. P-B3. 34. R-K1. PxP. 




THE NEW sun 

Idries Shah, inventor, member of learned sodedes, founder member of the 
Club of Rome, businessman, anther, owner of palaces in Afghanistan and 
India and controU» of hundreds of millions in trust funds, lives on his own 
was tgaiaed from birth to lead the t e a chitm of the Sufi way in 
the Wcsfc Sufi has 60 ndllion adhmfents and teaches die ‘secret wisdom* 


which is open to anymie able to recognise it. 

I HAD applied to Idries Shah, on the strength 
of his book The Sufis, to be accepted by him as 
a pupil, many months before actually meeting 
him. In the meantime I happened to run into 
three people who claimed to know him. One 
said that Shah was obsessed by photography, 
the next that he never stopped talking, the 
third that he liked his food. You’ve guessed it: 
they were a photographer, a compulsive talker, 

and a gluttoa . 

This anecdote illustrates the difficulty in 
describing a man who by the nature of his 
work appears diflferently to different people. 
Who, moreover, plentifully attracts mystery 
not of his making. For instance, a certain > 
gentleman in a seaside town where Shah has 
never been claims to be him, and has a follow¬ 
ing; and there are “esoteric" groups and 
“leaders” all over the country claiming Shah as 
2in fldvister or ^uidc* But Slicili disclfluns 
while saying that this is something which is 






bound to happen, and to get wane. 

But what is he Uke — they ask. Inhibition 
does tend to seize the pen, when you remember 
that he insists, quoting: “Don't look at my facb, 
but take what is in my hand." This is an 
important point, hard to take in and to follow. 

1 can say that he is an energetic and vital 
man, of an appearance that would be unremark¬ 
able anywhere from Snain to the Himala 3 n 8 . 
He is witty. He is sardonic. His most immedi¬ 
ately striking characteristic is competence. 
He is very patient, but I’d take a ^ess that 
this quality did not come easily to him. 

The impression one gets most often when 
with him is that he is having to scale himself 
down. He always gives people the benefit of 
every doubt, even when one might think this is 
quixotic of him. Towards those who misunder¬ 
stand, or misinterpret his work, his attitude is 
that time will tell.. . 

People who become interested in Idries 
Shah and his work almost at once find them¬ 
selves shedding preconceived ideas. FOr one 
thing, we tend to see that figure. The Sage, 
The Wise Man, in terms of bizarre stereotypes, 
like the naked guru meditating 24 hours a day. 


Alternate crop 

The Mulla went to the barber who shaved him with a blunt razor and a 
clumsy hand. Elvery tinm he drew blood, the barber stuck a wisp of 
cotton on the nick, to stop the bleeding. This continued for some time, 
until one side of Nasrudin’s face was thickly dotted with cotton-wool. 

As the barber was about to shave the other cheek, the Mulla 
suddenly cau^t sight of himself in the mirror and jump^ up. 

"That is enou^, thank you, brother! I have decided to grow 
cotton on one side and barley on the other !’ 



or the ascetic of peculiar habits who turns his 
back on the world. It isn’t easy to learn to see 
coolly and without fuss a subject that for us 
has always been associated with sensationalism, 
or religious emotionalism. 

The contention is that The Way (a phrase 
that is common to all religions) is the product 
of a certian form of specialisation thousands 
of years old : the discovery of specific laws and 
their application. Man can break out of the 
very real prison he is in, and find development 

— but not for hhnself alone,- which is a selfish 
and self-defeating aim, only in the company of 
others. Mankind has this duty — more, this 
duty is the reason for man’s presence on earth. 
When he forgets this he becomes unhappy, 
desperate: he degenerates, cares only for 
material gains and goods, for employment; he 
forgets the reverence and gratitude due to a 
Superior Being who created hun for a purpose. 

The idea can be taken in all scats of days 

— for instance, in religious terms, or as you 
would view a science or a craft, or even wimin 
the kind of thinking that space fiction has xnade 
familiar. It is the inner secret of all religions 
which in their outer forms are mechanisms for 


taming and softening the natural crudities of 
man and his varying societies. 

This is an evolutionary concept: there is. 
as it were, a “current” running, if you like a 
cosmic force, which comes from elsewhere — 
“beyond the stars” — and man can learn to 
attune himself to it, and thus ally himself with 
the development of the human commimity, 
which is essentially a whole, an organism. 

There are always people in the world 
tending this current, preparing and fostering 
people: they are sometimes visible and some¬ 
times not. They can be described as “cosmic 
doctors” — a literal translation of a most 
ancient term, and have been of all races and 
all faiths. These are the Guides, the Teachers, 
the Exemplars. Idries Shah is one of these, and 
from his birth has been prepared for the spwific 
tosk of establishing this teaching here in the 
West 

This has not happened for centuries : the 
teaching has been centered in the East for 
physical and geographical reasons. Now a 
sdiool is being acclimatised here. 

Idries Slu^ comes from an ancient Eastern 
family. Modern so far as it goes back to 5 






Above politfcs, < "politics have no interest 
for us because thqr are the product and not 
the cause of social and psychological activltjr"), 
above-faction, he for instance campaigned with 
General Enver Pasha, was a frieDd of the 
Turkish Royal family, was Kemal Ataturk’s 
ofBcial biographer. 

Similarly, while friendly with his relatives 
the Transjordanian and Iraqi Royal famiiiAs^ he 
was welcome at the court of the Saudis who had 
driven the Sayeds from the Arabian peninsula. 
He wrote many books in several Iwguages. 
There seems no end to the accomplishment of 
the man, and Idries Shah carries on the tradi¬ 
tion. 

His mother was a Scotswoman. He is a 
citizen of this countiy. He was bom in North 
India, at Simla. His upbringing was of the kind 
traditional for children chosen for a Sufi mission. 
The key to it is to expose a child, deliberately 
and skilfully, to as many experiences, ideas, 
contacts, impressions, as possible — this ancient 
technique anticipated modem findings about 
education — and to involve him or her from 
the start with responsibilities of every kind. 

Thus, he was accompanying his father on 
cultural and diplomatic missions, and acting as 
his aide, from childhood; was being made 
familiar with all kinds of cultures and countries. 

He attended several Western and Eastern 


Forgotten himself 

Nasrudin called at a castle to collect for charity. 

'Tell your master’, he said to the doorkeeper, ‘that MuUa Nasrudin 
is here and adts for money.’ 

'The man went into the building, then came out again. 

‘I am afraid that my master is out, he said. 

‘Let me give you a message for him, then,’ said Nasrudin. 

‘Even though he has not contributed he can have this advice, free. 
Next time he goes out he should not leave his face at the window. 
Someone might steal it.’ 


Mohammed through tus daughter Fatima, but 
before that to the beginnings of our history, to 
Abraham. This family, (The House) has a 
special place in Islamic cultures, and has 
through the centuries produced illustrious 
figures of all kinds — statesmen, poets, soldiers, 
scientists, sages. 

To pick out one, there was Jafar Sadiq, 
the teacher of the Geber who brought alchemy 
to the West in the Middle Ages. Or, nearer our 
time, Shah’s father, the Sirdar Iqbal Ali Shah, 
prominent in the public affairs of several coun¬ 
tries, always in the role of reconciler, mediator. 

Educated in universities both East and 
West, he was able to explain Islam to the West, 
and the West to Islam. He lectured on cultural 
matters in universities all over the East, in 
South America, and Africa, contributed to 
Jewish scholarohlp, helped plan the partition of 
India, was involved with Vietnam, the a&irs 
6 of Nasser, of Gandhi 


universities, but was also taiight skills not com¬ 
monly associated with princes : for instance, he 
was put for a year to work on a farm. 

This intensive training, by the way, is not 
an elitist idea in the sense that only a few people 
can be expected to benefit from it, but exempli¬ 
fies, in a world which never seems able to afford 
the best for more than a few, what should be 
possible for every child. And what one day will 
be: in other words, there is a sense in which 
this education and the remarkable people it 
produces is meant as a reminder of what can 
and shall be done. 

Shah never tires of saying that t^ society 
— ours — teaches negative attitudes to 
children, in that th^ are tauj|^ to admire 
people of accomplishment as excepticmal, which 
maang that they tend not to make the effort on 
their own account ‘‘If I am exceptional,’’ he 
says, "it is only because it has not yet been 
understood how to bring out the potentialities 




hidden in everyone.” 

As a young man, he was sent off, without 
money or support, to ti|ivel He had to keep 
himself, to give to all those who asked of him, 
to acquire knowledge of current religious and 
philosophical system. P'or twelve years he 
travelled in Central and North Africa, in the 
Middle East, and Central Asia, in South 
America, in Europe. 

Because of his lineage he had access to 
places and people not open to anyone else. 
Also, he was able to make use of universities 
such as those in Cairo, Mecca, Bagdad, India, 
the Lebanon, which are perhaps not the auto¬ 
matic ports of call of Western scholars. 

In 1956 he returned to England to establish 
himself for his task. Which he miedit have 
been forgiven for thinking was impossible: at 
that time his way of thought seemed very far 
from anything our society could accept Yet 
such a very short time later ideas that then 
se^ed “way out” are a omnmonplace, even in 
scientific circles — perhaps one should say 
particularly in scientific circles, since it is in 
this period that science, the scientific approach, 
has transformed itself, becoming flexible and 
adaptive. 

He was making contact with people on the 
same wavelength in various ways: one was 
writing books. Each book has done, simply 
and without fuss, a particular job. For instance. 
The Secret Lore of Magic printed openly, and 
accompanied by clean explanations, ^ the 
“secret” grimoires and magical books previously 
the property of “magicians” of all sort; thus 
he has made it impossible for anyone to be 
duped or confused, unless they really, want to 
be. 

Of magic Shah says: “It is a field where 
intensive and creative study may show that 
many so-called supernatural powers are in fact 
reflections of hitherto litUe-understood forces, 
which may very possibly be harnessed to indivi¬ 
dual and collective advantage.” Another, 
Oriental Magic, related magic to anthropology 
more comprehensively and authoritatively than 
had been done before. 

Both these books were welcomed by 
specialists, who were not as equipped as he 
was, on account of his special training and 
abilities, to put questions to miracle workers 
of all kinds, from shamans to witchdoctors. 
But because these two books were unobtrusive 
and quiet -in their approach they have not yet, 

I believe, been given the credit they deserve 
for clearing away muddle in fields where con¬ 
fusion and charlatanism commonly operate. 

Destination Mecca gave information much 
needed by a Western readership of Islam. 
Again, it was quiet, and urbane travel book — 
and this raises an important point about the 
way he has presented himself. “With roses be 
a rose, among thorns, a thorn,” is a Sufi dic¬ 
tum, and Shah has mployed means conven¬ 
tional among us to put over his “image.” 

It has been informative, and sometimes 



salutary, to watch the reactions of people who 
use these methods for themselves, for their 
products, or for their customers — who take 
them absolutely for granted in a hundred ways 
— but who react to Shah doing the same. 
Among other things, he has been performing 
his traditional task of acting as “a mirror." 

From 1964 on, books explaining the Sufi 
Way were publi^ed, both by conventional 
firms, here and in America, and by the firm he 
set up himself, the Octagon Press. They 
instructed students who, realising what was 
being offered, approached hini as a teacher ; 
spread Sufic knowledge in its contemporary 
form world-wide — they have been translated 
into many languages; and have transformed 
sdiolarship in this area. 

Traditionally, when a new exemplar of the 
teaching appears, scholars who have mono¬ 
polised the subject — which cannot by its 
nature be left to academics *— have opposed 
this figure, smnetimes viciously. But with 
Idries Shah something happened that is rare 
in the field of scholarsnip. After no more them 
a decade since he b^an publishing his books 
on Sufism a Festschrift appeared in which all 7 




appreciate the relative rarity of the appearance 
of an individual who conunands the respect 
various persuasions of Islam. 

“Yet Shah’s capacity to demonstrate undor- 
lying unity in fact, in spite of apparent diiier> 
ences, even oppositions, of manifestation and 
formulation, is one that the Western reader, 
since the ttoe of Jalaluddin Rumi, has been 
able to grasp with greater ease than some of 
the scholars of the East whose thinking is 
centred upon appearances rather than internal 
logic 

“If we point to the fact that contributors to 
this book include Arab and other Christians, a 
Hindu monk, Turks, Persians and Africans, as 
well as many others, we shall be able to under¬ 
line something of the unusual catalyzing power, 
at deeper levels of the perceptions of Idries 
Shah." 

Writing books is only one of Shah’s avoca¬ 
tions. He is listed in The Dictionary of Inter¬ 
national Biography, Who’s Who in the Middle 
East and North Africa, ’The International Year 
Book and Statesmen’s Who’s Who, Two 
Thousand Men of Achievement, The British 
Film and 'Television Year Book, Quien Fue y 
Quien Es, 'Hie World of Learning, and others, 
as well as Contemporary Authors, The Writers 
Directory, International Who’s Who in Poetry. 
The Autoor’s and Writer’s Who’s Who. 

In Who’s Who In the Arab World, under 
career, he is described as “adviser to several 
monarchs and heads of State,’’ and “Director of 


The Reward 

Nasrudin had some good news for the King, and after a great deal 
of difficulty managed to gain an audience — although by tradition 
every subject theoretically had the right of immediate access to the 
Court. 

The King was pleased with what he had been told. ‘Choose your 
own reward,’ he said. 

Fifty la^es, said Nasrudin. 

Puzzled, the King ordered that Nasrudin be beaten. 

When tvrenty-five strokes had been administered, Nasrudin called: 
‘Stop!’ 

‘Now,’ he said, ‘bring in my partner, and give him the other half 
of the reward. The chamberlain. Your Majesty, would not allow me 
to see you unless I would swear to give him exactly half of anything 
that I got as a result of my good news.’ 


the scholars of note from East to West (with 
the exception of a very small number indeed) 
welcomed him and his revivifying effect on 
their work. It is a tribute to the scholars in 
question, that they were flexible enough to 
recognise Shah’s role. 

One of the contributors, the Emir Aref 
Tamer, historian, poet, novelist and authority 
on Islamic culture, son of the head of the 
Ismailia community in Syria (a member of 
our Royal Asiatic Society of London) makes a 
point from an Eastern view : “A reader of these 
8 lines living in the West might not immediately 


Studies, Institute of Cultural Research.’’ This 
Institute is devoted to examining the bases of 
our current ideas. It is staffed and financed by 
its members. Maintenance and clerical woix 
are mostly voluntary. Its Fellows, from both 
East and West, are scientists, experts in vari¬ 
ous fields, literary and professional pec^le ~ 
some of than well known. 

The Institute is cross-disciplinary, widely 
based socially and academically. 

A typical study group or semiiuur will 
represent nearly as maiw differmit {oofessions 
as there are members. 1 think of one which 
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“secret" dashes may fidt be abw to recogbiae ' 
what is uniter their noses. 

What masters and fiages have taught to 
disciples is an area Uiat scientific researdh is 
just Deginning to map: here the most aoident 
and the most modem meet in what Shah stands 
for. He has no use for people fascinated by 
the ardudc and the mysterious, for Uie emo* 
tionalists or ^e obsessm. 

These approaches to mysticism (“people 
have been taught to enjoy what they should 
have been learning'*) are due to a wrong atti¬ 
tude on our part, because of our lack of contact 
with a living tradition : greed and sensational¬ 
ism is often the real basis of much so^alled 
“spirituality.” 

Mystics, Sufis — and people who hope one 
day to grow into Sufis — have to be fully of 
their time, living normal lives. 

There is no mystery about what Shah does, 
how he teaches. He explains what he does as 
he does it. Which is not to say it is always 
ea^ to recognise what is being taught, and 
how. One has to learn to use one’s mind in 
different ways, to become observant of things 
that, before, one might not have noticed, to be 
flexible, to notice how things work. 


We come and we go 

'Where do we come from and where do we go to, and what is it 
like?’ thundered a wandering dervish. 

‘I don’t know.’ said Nasrudin ; ‘but it must be pretty terrible.’ 

A bystander asked him why. 

‘Observation shows me that when we arrive as babies we are crying. 
And many of us leave crying and reluctantly, too.’ 


has two architects, one of them a woman, 
several kinds of businessmen, a woman pub¬ 
lisher, a woman journalist and television inter¬ 
viewer, a gynaecologist, a stockbro^, women 
bringing up children^ a woman antique dealer, 
a writer, school-teachers, a secretary, a psychia¬ 
trist, a radio newsman, a lawyer, a civil ser¬ 
vant, an actress who is also a writer for child¬ 
ren, a gardener. Most are British, 

Recently someone said to me: “I’ve just 
realised how few kinds of people I talk ta” 
When I became involved with the study of 
Su&m, I realised how few were the kinds of 
people I had been talking to. 

As someone engaged in “stripping off use¬ 
less accretions to reveal the knowing essence 
underneath” Shah is particularly interested in 
conditioning, brainwa^ing, indoctrination — 
operations which go on all the time in ways 
usually invisible to us, and of which we are 
the unconscious victims because we have not 
been taught to be aware of them. 

In another area he continually emphasises 
that information which for centuries has been 
known as “secret wisdom” and was in the 
possession of a few^ often hidden, sages is now 
available and in the open for anyone who cares 
10 to see it for what it is. People whom the word 


Shah says; “You gain experience through 
watching an experienced person, or even 
through being near that person. His way of 
doing things, or even his knowledge, can be 
passed on to someone else, especially if the 
learner really wants to get it, and does not 
expect to be first taught theoretically.” (He 
suggests that our old ^jrstem of apprentice^p 
was based on this technique of learning, points 
out that some recent research has confirmed its 
validity.) 

Teaching of this sort is far removed from 
our associations of classroom, lectures, instruc¬ 
tor, the acquisition of facts: a Sufi School has 
nothing in common with an ordinary one but 
the name. 

“Teachers, experts in psychology, many 
thousands of years ago found out how to speed 
up human experiences. Instead of waiting until 
things happen so that people can learn frcm 
them, teachers make things happen.” (But it is 
up to you to realise how, and when.) 

“’The result in the past was the prodigies 
of ancient times when mere youngsters were 
teaching the mysteries and writing books in 
their teens. In the past few centuries, exo^ 
among Sufis, this element in human teaching 
has been lost” And “ greybeards have 



been equated with learned men. In the <dd 
stortos we see that It was often the young who 
could teach because it was they who had been 
prc^MHd^ taught.” 

Again and again he stresses that his pFd»- 
lem Is how not to attach people to him. We 
have been brought up with an idea of our¬ 
selves which is incorrect — that we are open- 
minctod, free to choose our opinions and beliefs, 
independent. But the truth is that we are 
always in search of systems of opinion to 
Identify with, strong personalities to feed on, 
authority figures of all kinds; th«)e are the 
mechanisms on which society is based. 

But Shah wants no part of it: he will not 
agree to teach people whom he considers can¬ 
not be weaned from dependence on ideologies 
and father figures. But so permeated is our 
culture with these needs that he gets several 
dozen letters a day from people who want a 
guru — to be told what to do, a systematised 
set of ideas. 

These approaches are by no means all 
from the West from Western people. It is redc- 
oned that there are 600 million Moslems in the 
world, and that roughly 10 per cent of them 



Instinct 

‘There are some things,’ said Nasnidin, ‘that you positively know, 
inwardly, must be untrue.’ 

'Can I have an example ?‘ asked someone who was always locking 
for evidence of the supernormal. 

‘Certainly. For instance, the other day when I was walking along. 
I oveiheard a rumour that I was dead.’ 


are affiliated to some kind of Sufi order — not 
all of these, of course, alive and kicking, since 
Sufi organisations, like every other kind, can 
deteriorate with time and become ghosts of 
thonselves. 

Shah IS now fifty years oM. He is married 
and has three children, one of them — Tahir 
— who will be brought up, according to tradi¬ 
tion and practice, to succe^ him. To^ live in 
a house belonging to the Institute of Cultural 
Research. While by virtue of Shah’s lineage 
and his position as head of the dervishes he is 
re^nsible yearly for hundreds of millions of 
pounds in trust funds, he owns nothing him¬ 
self. 

The palaces in Afghanistan and India, and 
the royal revenues, are in public service, and he 
supports himself and his family as he has 
always done, entirely by what he earns from 
writing, under his own name, or under noms- 
de-plume. He is, like his forebears, and 
according to the tradition, a man of simple 
tastes and habits, abstemious, openhanded 
with his time, his rntmey — himkdf. 

Taken even on the ordinary level of accomr 
plishment, this is a reiparkabk man: he gets 
tiuough in one day with the aid of a single 
secretary what most of us would need a month 


to get done — his mail alone would be a full¬ 
time job for most people. 

He recently found time to fly weekly over 
to the University of Geneva as Visiting Profes¬ 
sor, lecturing on where Islam and Christianity 
are in harmony. He is a member of the Club 
of Rome, which he helj^ to found. He 
travels as necessary to visit people and places 
he is responsible for. He is an active member 
of many learned institutions. East and West 
— for instance, he is a Fellow of the R<^1 
Elconomic Society, Member of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 
His philanthropic interests here include his 
being a Governor of the Royal Humane Society 
and Reyal Hospital and Home for Incurables. 

To his home come streams of people, 
humble and notable, asking for help and 
advice. Alwasrs he is teaching, in every way, 
sometimes obsviously and sometimes not, often 
in places which are the last you woiild expect 
to find him. He is sociable, though this does 
not mean he is acc^sible to pe(q)le he thinks 
are using him for entertainment, for excite¬ 
ment He is enviably p(»sessed of what seems 
to be a natural gaiety oi heart and mind. This 
is not at all the conventional idea of a Sage. 
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He closed his eyes. He felt a bit strange, 
a bit suspended. More than being stoned, 
almost like his mind was leaving his body and 
drifting over to the comer to watch him. That 
was funny. That was really funny, and he 
started to laugh, but his laugh wasn’t coming 
out of his mouth, it was coming out from all 
over, his nose, ears, even his ass. The thought 
only made him laugh more, and the more he 
laughed the more strange sensations became. 

There seemed to be a lot of people coming 
into the room. Nice smiling faces who appre¬ 
ciated his laughter. 

They were taking off their clothes and the 
clothes were floating around the room in slow 
motion, and he was too tired to get up from 
the bed, but he was enjoying himself. He was 
having such a good time. 

‘Hey, baby,’ Rio's face focused very near to 
his. ‘you remember Hernando and Peaches. 
They both want to meet you.’ 

Her voice saying ‘meet you’ echoed and 
echoed round the room until it became like an 
Indian mantra. He nodded his head and it 
seemed to’ leave the rest of his body and bob 
around the room. 

Hernando was laying strong hands on him, 
Angelo groaned with pleasure. 

Peaches were exquisite, a fine-boned Slavic 
face with thick blonde hair, pushing Hernando 
away and taking over. 

Somewhere Rio’s laughter hung heavy in 
the air. 

'They turned him over and Hernando mount¬ 
ed him, but it didn’t matter, it didn’t matter 
at all. In fact, it was great Pow!! Great 
mushroom clouds.' And he drifted off into the 
sleep he had been waiting iar. 
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Nick argued impatiently with April Crawford’s 
mairi on Lara’s bedroom telephone. ‘Now come 
on, Hattie, I know she’s there. Tell her again, 
I have to talk to her, it’s very important’ 

Hattie lowered her voice, ‘Mr. Bassalino, 
it’s Just no good. She has locked herself in her 


room and won’t talk to anyone.’ 

‘You're sure you told her it’s me ?’ 

‘Especially you she won’t talk to.’ 

‘Oh shit, Hattie, you know what she’s like. 

I’ll try and get a plane back today. How many 
bottles has she got in there with her ?’ 

‘Mr. Bassalina!‘ Hattie exclaimed in shock¬ 
ed tones. She had been with April nineteen 
years and still refused to admit to the fact that 
she drank. 

'Keep an eye on her Hattie, talk to her, tell 
her not to believe everything she reads in the 
papers. I’ll probably see you tonight.’ 

Lara, who had been hovering outside, 
came into the room brightly. ‘Well,’ she said, 
forcing a smile, ‘that’s it then, is it ?’ 

‘What ?’ Nick said shortly. 

‘Running back to momma’s arms. Hope 
she'll forgive you for being bad.’ 

Nick shook his head sadly, ‘Lara — Lara. 

I’m surprised at you.’ 

He’s surprised at me ! Lara thought 
angrily. Jesus, but she had been acting like a 
naive idiot. Blinded by one night of good sex. 

She had honestly expected him to want to stay, 
but all he wanted to do was run back to ApriL 

‘When are you leaving ?’ she asked coldly. 

‘I don’t know, I have to call my father.’ 

‘Oh, I see. Can’t go unless daddy sajrs so. 
Well, if he says you have to stay over another 
night, shall we have a repeat performance? 
After all we’re both here, it would be silly not 
to take advantage of that’ 

‘Listen,’ Nick said, getting off the bed, stUl 
naked, ‘don’t talk like a cunt, it doesn’t suit 
you. You knew what this was going to be. 

You knew about me and April 1 love April 
Crawford, like I’m going to marry her.’ 

‘Don't be insulting,’ Lai'a w^ close to 
tears, ‘just get dressed and go.’ 

Nick .shrugged. ‘If it means anything to 
you, last night was Wonderland.’ 

‘It did mean something to me, it* doesn’t 
any more.’ 

He tried to take her in his arms but she 
shook free. 

‘Are you coming back to Los Angeles ?' he 
asked. 13 


‘With you V she said sarcastically. 

‘You know what 1 mean.’ 

. ‘No, I'm not.’ 

‘When will I see you again ?’ 

Lara laughed. ‘God, Nick, you’re really too 
much. In one breath it's how you love April 
Crawford and you’re going to marry her. And 
in the next it’s when will you see me again. 
Well you won’t not ever.’ 

He sho(dc his head. ‘Don’t count on it’ 

Golli and Segal arrived at the hospital 
and took Frank home. ‘Don’t leave him,’ Enzio 
warned, ‘stay with him all the time.’ 

Enzio had made all the arrangements for 
the funeral. He had spoken to Anna Maria’s 
family still in Sicily. Her mother and sister 
would fly in for the funeral arranged for two 
dsys* tiin6. 

Enzio was sick to his stomach concerning 
Frank. To beat a pregMnt woman—God 
knows it was a terrible thing to do. But thank 
God that it had happened while Enzio himself 
was in New York and able to deal with matters 
so that there was no disgrace brought upon 
the family. Still, Enzio had never expected 
anything like this from Frank, his eldest, and 
he had thought most dependable, boy. 

He would be punished. God would punish 
him for such a sin. Enzio firmly believed in 
the power of the Almighty for certain things. 

What a morning! News of the boinbings 
at Manny’s and BarbereUi's had reached Enzio. 
It was those black bastards. They were respons¬ 
ible. A show of strength was needed, but 
Christ what strength could you show to a bunch 
of maniacs who walked around in broad day¬ 
light blowing up places? Enzio knew there 
had to be an answer. There had to be or toe 
whole Bassalino’s organisation reputation 
would be at risk. Who would pay protection for 
no protection? 

He had been trying all morning to telephone 
Angelo in London. Where was the stupid boy ? 
It was a worry — yet another worry Enzio did 
not need at his age. Angelo had not appeared 
at the casino and had managed to disappear 
without his bodyguard. 

Enzio swore as yet again the overseas 
operator told him there was no reply at the 
number. He knew what he would do when he 
got him. He would bring him home for Anna 
Maria’s funeral, and he would keep him home. 
No more screwing around in London. Maybe 
he would put him to work for Frank again, he 
should be close to toe family where he could be 
watched. 

Nick arrived at toe hotel, 

‘What took you so long?’ Enzio snapped. 
‘You should have come to the hospital’ 

‘I only just heard. What happened ?’ 

Enzio shrugged sadly. ‘An accident, she 
fell down the stairs.’ 

‘Fell down the stairs ?’ How ? Where was 
Frank ? Jesus, it just seems unbelievable.’ 

Enzio nodded. ‘I know, I know. She was 
14 .pregnant, clumsy on her feet A terrible 


accident’ 

'She was such a sweet kid. 

‘And you ?’ BbzIo suddenly beltowedL 
‘where the fuck were you all ni^t ? J neea 
you, no one can find you.’ igmio shock his 
head, ‘don't you have no sense Nick ? T^hese 
are dangerous times.’ 

‘I called the hotel socm as I got up/ Nkk 
said defensively, ‘then I toy bans rush* 
ing over here.’ 

‘You broke your balls last nighV hhusk> 
commented dryly. ‘At least it’s good you can 
forget about the old piece you screw in Holly* 
wood. No time for talk now, you go to your 
brother’s house and stay with him * 

‘I should be getting back to the Coast, 
without me things can star_’ 

‘Enough!’ Enzio shouted, ‘1 don’t tmder- 
stand my children. Your brother loses his wife 
— your sister-in-law. There should be tears 
in your eyes, but no, he mumbles about getting 
back to the Coast. Ha! You go to Frank’s 
house, you stay with him, you comfort lum. 
You’ll stay in New York until after the funeral.’ 

‘When’s that ?’ 

‘Don’t question me!’ Enzio screamed. ‘Get 
out of here.’ His heart was bouncing around, 
a sign of over-exertion no doubt. God, what 
had he done to deserve three idiot sons ? 
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Dukey K. Williams accepted the news of the 
bombings with good humour. He congratulate 
Leroy. 

Later Dukey went over to see Cass. ‘I 
want to leave toe apartment,’ he told her. 

The aparment he had shared with Margaret 
had originally belonged to her, and when she 
was murdered Duk^ had told Cass he wanted 
to stay there, so Cass had made suitable 
arrangements. 

Now he wanted to forget toe past. 

When Margaret’s death was avenged he 
wanted to be ready to move on. 

Cass told him about Anna Maria Bassalino, 
and Beth’s return to the commune. 

He shrugged. ‘I told you she should never 
have gotten involved.’ 

Cass agreed. 

‘Pull toe other two out,’ Dukey warned, 
I’m taking over now, I’m doing it my way, and 
I don’t want them fuckin’ around screwin’ 
things up.’ 

Dukey then called his manager and said, 
‘Get toe show on the road agsto, bahy. I’m 
gonna be ready to work in a week’. 

His manager was delighted. 

Dukey then called Leroy. ‘Let’s cut toe 
shitting around. Start with Frank at the funeral 
and then the house. I don’t want to hang 
around any longer. Your plan. The bread wiU 
be waiting.’ 
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found it difficult forcing his eyes to open, 
but he managed it. He blinked several times, 
his felt crusty, and bloodshot. He was 
alone on Rio’s bed in Rio’s apartment The 
curtains were closed, so that he wasn’t sure if 
it was ni^t or day. 

His body achcu, and there was an uncom¬ 
fortable, unfamiliar feeling about his back¬ 
side. 

'Jesus Christ!’ he sat up slowly, gingerly. 
What the hell had happeend to him? 

He remembered clearly coming to the flat. 
He remembered Rio greeting him. He remem¬ 
bered the great scene they had had. He re¬ 
membered the ammis, the pot, the drinks. Then 
it was a blank. One long — how long ? —^blank. 

It must have been the drinks. The thick, 
creamy, fantastic drinks that Rio had dipped 
her fingers in and fed him with. 

Where was Rio anjrway ? 

He got up, aware of the difference in his 
body, beginning to be much more aware of how 
it must have happened. 

He had to pee. He went to the bathroom. 
'Taped on the mirror were six colour Polaroids. 
'They left him in no doubt as to what had hap¬ 
pened. In case he was not convinced Rio had 
lipsticked on the mirror — Right on Baby { I 
always knew you were a fag! 

He stared at the pictures. They were of 
him and a plumpish, dark man, and a beautiful 
blonde girl, only she wasn’t a girl, she couldn’t 
be a girl, because in spite of the breasts she 
had a penis. 

Angelo had always feared men getting close 
to him. He was revolted when touched by 
them, even a friendly back pat annoyed him. 
He had scrupulously avoided any homosexual 
experiences. Now Ais. And in the pictures he 
was smiling, laughing, actually enjoying it. 

God Almighty, if onyone saw Uiese pic¬ 
tures. If his father should see thewi . 

Hurriedly, be ripped them off the mirror 
and tore them into small pieces. He flushed 
the bits down the toilet. 

He took a deep breath. With the evidence 
gone he felt much better. 

What was he vrarr^ about ? He wasn't a 
fag, half of the ladies in London could testify 
to that. 

It was Rio’s fault Where the hell was she? 
He looked around the apartment it was 
empty. She must have planned the whole 
scene. 

Well, he wasn’t going to let her get away 
with it he would think of some form of retalia¬ 
tion that would blow her cool. 

Nick had gone. Lara was keyed up and 
nervous. Things had gone the way she had 
{fanned, but then again they hadn’t. 

What if April did take him back ? It 
wasn’t a likely prospect but what if she did? 




Then it would all have been useless. 

But would it ? Was it useless that she had 
finally met a man who could make her feel 
emotions other than how big his bank balance 
was, or what his title was ? 

Was it useless that she had enjoyed having 
sex for the first time in years ? 

Was it useless that she had fallen in love 
for the first time ever ? 

Anyway it didn't njatter, Lara had made 
up her mind. Whatever happened she was 
through. She did not want to be involved any 
more. She never wanted to set eyes on Nick 
Bassalino again. She would call Cass and tell 
her so, and then she would call Prince Alfa in 
Rome or wherever he was, and tell him to come 
and fetch her. 

Nick went to Frank’s house. The children were 
whiny and noisy. 

‘Where’s the nanny ?’ Nick enquired. 

‘Gone,’ Frank mumbled. He was drinking 
neat whisky, hunched in a chair, his eyes 
bloodshot, his whole appearance unruly. 

‘Jesus, Frank, I’m sorry about every¬ 
thing— ’ 

Nick tailed off. He had never been very 
close to his brother. When they were kids 
Frank used to beat the shit out of him. Frank 
had always been the biggest and the strongest 
and the best at everything. 

Nick wandered into the room where Golli 
and Segal were watching television It was 
such a depressing house. Old and worn. It was 
a house that must have looked the same twenty, 
even thirty years previously. Nick thought 
with longing of his own place in Los Angeles. 
Big and spacious. White and modern. He 
• thought of April’s house, rambling and beauti¬ 
ful, with the lake in the garden, and the swim¬ 
ming pool in the living room. California was 
the only place for him, with the climate and 

the people. The relaxed way of living. You 
could stick New York. Dirty pavements and 
uptight people. Everyone white-faced and 
hustling. 

He went upstairs and placed another call 
to April. It was the same story. He told Hattie 
he was delayed, and whv. ‘Be sure to tell her 
why,’ he emphasised. Christ, April was liable 
to think he was hanging around to be with 
Lara. 

Thinking of Lara, it had been nice, she waa 
a very lovely lady. But beautiful girls were a 
plague in Los Angeles. You fell over them 
everywhere you went. April Crawford was an 
original. A true star. Nick was confident that 
she would forgive him. He would explain, 
nothing to it. Lara just happened to be on the 
same plane — coincidence — it could happen 
to anyone. And April better than anyone would 
understand about the gossip columns — pure 
hokum — who ever bflieved them ? 

Yes. Nick was sure everything would vrork 
out fine. 

16 He wondered what Lara was doing. He 


wondered if ^e would hang up tf he rwlled hfy, 

Nope. Best to forget her. 

He had wanted her. He had had her. 
of stoiy. Christ, it was going to be boring, 
hanging around the house with Frank. 

'Hey, Segal,’ Nick said, ‘how about a game 
of gin ? Any cards around this mausoleum ?’ 
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Mary Ann August woke up in Los Angeles. 
She couldn’t remember much about getting 
there, after Alio Marcusi had slobber^ all over 
her, there had been another visitor, a woman 
called Claire. 

Mary Ann could remember being fright¬ 
ened and telling Claire that when Enzio found 
out what had happened to her there would be 
plenty of trouble. Claire had laughed, and 
called her honey. ‘Don’t worry, honey, Enzio 
knows all about it, he wants you to come on a 
little journey with me.’ 

Then Claire had stuck a needle into her 
arm, making her groggy and docile, and she 
had dressed and left the hotel with Claire, and 
there had been a car journey, then an aero¬ 
plane, another car trip, and then a house, a 
room, sleep. Now she was awake. 

She got up. She was in a bedroom, a plain 
room with olive green walls and shuttered 
windows. The shutters wouldn’t open, nor 
would the door. 

She peered at herself in a mirror. Her 
back-combed hair was sad and straggly, her 
make-up streaked and faded. 

Nothing annoyed Mary Ann more than npt 
looking well. She searched for her purse and 
found it on the floor, then painstakingly she 
applied fresh make-up and redid her hair. 
When that job was finished, she wondered 
where on earth she was, and what was happen¬ 
ing. 

During her six months with Enzio, Mary 
Ann had acquired quite a few possessions. 
Jewellery, clothes, a mink coat, and of course 
her latest acquisition — the full-length 
Chinchilla. 

It was of these things she was thinking 
now. They were her protection when Enzio 
finally got tired of her. They would buy her a 
decent future so that she didn’t have to go back 
to dancing around naked on a stage for a living. 

The woman Claire came into the room. She 
was fortyish, and slim, a little bit masculine. 

‘I don’t understand,’ Mary Ann said, 
‘where’s Enzio ? Why does he want me here?’ 

Claire smiled. ‘He thought you needed a 
change. He thought California might do you 
good. He knows I have a lot of nice friends 
here, and he thought it would do you g^ to 
meet some of them.’ 

‘Well, why didn’t he tell me ?’ 

Claire put her arm across Mary Ann’s 
shoulders. ‘Enzio told me one of your b^ 



qualities was that you didn’t ask a lot of ques- 
tioM. You’re a very pretty girl, but that fe- 
style will have to go.’ 

‘Enzio likes my hair this way.’ 

'Enzio won’t be here for a while....’ 

‘W^t about my things ? My clothes and 
jewellery, and my fur coats ?’ 

‘Don’t worry about them. Enzio’s having 
them sent. Be a good girl and co^^perate with 
me and everything will be fine.’ 

Dumb as she was, Maiy Ann was slowly 
beginning to realise that all was not well. 


Shifty Fly saw Angelo safely aboard the bie 
jumbo jet bound for New York. ‘Don’t think 
It hasn t been fun,’ he sneered. 

‘Listen, man,’ Angelo said, ‘don’t get so up- 
tight, you ve got your job to do. It’s just thS 
you're not too good at it.’ 

Shifty Fly glared at him. He had had a 
right dressing down from Eddie Ferrantino for 
letting Angelo give him the slip. 

‘Don't hang around on my account,’ Angelo 
conUnued, ‘I m not going anjrwhere.’ He lean- 
M back in his seat and closed his eyes. He 
hoped that by the time he opened them Shifty 
Fly would be gone. He was. 

The day had been a fuck up. Screaming 
m every direction. Enzio from New York. 
®ddie Ferrantino in London. Christ knows 
what he was supposed to have done. Free, 
white, and oyer twenty-one, he had shacked 
up with a chick and not told anyone where he 
was. Terrible thing. A crime. 

‘Would you like to order a drink, sir’’ 
asked the hostess. She was pretty in a plastic, 
groomed sort of way. 

Normally he would have imag in ed screw¬ 
ing her, but his head was so full of other things 
he hardly noticed her. ‘Just a coke,’ he said. 

The two seats beside him were empty, and 
he was pleased about that. Later he would be 
able to lie out and have a sleep. 


Hie nerv^ about seeing his father. 

His father was gotag to scream about the way 
he looked. He hadn t even had time to get hte 
hair tni^ed and it was now as long and thiri f 
as a rock superstar s. 

He wished he could tell Enzio Bassalino to 
go fuck himself. But he couldn’t. He knew he 
couldn’t. Yet he didn’t know why he couldn’t. 

The big jet was taxiing down the runway 
and Angelo allowed himself to think about Rio. 
She was a hell of a woman, Uie sort of woman 
who would stand up to someone like Enzio. He 
admired her. She was terrific. She did her own 


thing. 


Then agkin she was. a sadistic bitch. And 
he wasn’t happy about her hyping his drink 
with something he didn’t know about. 

He wondered if she would call him. His 


fast departure for New York would surprise 


her, maybe she would think he was running 
away. Prom what ? He had nothing to run 
away from. So some guy had made it with him. 
Big deal. So what. Most men had at least one 
homosexual experience in their lives. 

But when he thought about it his skin 
began to crawl, his stomach chum, a helpless 
excitement crept through his body and he 
knew, although he wouldn’t admit it, that it 
was something he would want to try again. 
Lara went to Kennedy Airport to meet 
Prince Alfa Masserini. She had called him and 
told him she needed him, and althou^ in the 
middle of a backgammon tournament in Gstaad 
he had promised to fly at once to her side. 

She had decided to meet his plane because 
she had to keep occupied. She had to try and 
immerse herself in the world she knew. She 
had been doing too much thinking and it wasn’t 
good. It lined your skin, and ruined your sleep 
and gave you a guilt complex about spending 
thousands of dollars on clothes when people 
were starving in the world. Prince Alfa should 
be able to pull her back into a state of immer¬ 
sion. Prince Alfa was good at that. 

At the airport she bumped straight into 
Nick. 

They stared at each other for a moment of 
surprise, then Lara smiled the hurt out of her 
eyes, and extended a hand for her customary 
European handshake. ‘Are you returning to 
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BRIDGE STAMPALBUM 


A NEW book* by Eric MIlnM and Paul 
Lukacs is aubCitlad Tha Fourth CoHacbon 
of Interesting Bridge Probiems.* II follows 
the agreeable practice of placing each of 
the 60 problems on a right-hand page, with 
its solution overleaf. 

Some are from actual play, including this 
example of thrust and parry between two 
Swedish players. First see whether South's 
initial stroke might have occurred to you. 


02led 


Dealer. North. Love ail 
4aK74 
^A32 
0075 
^9 6 2 
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SOUTH WEST 


6NT 


No 


NORTH 

1 # 

No 


No 


South saw that a favourable break in 
spades or clubs would provide twelve 
tricks, but on the bidding it was likely that 
West held both these suits. In this case he 
could be squeezed, provided East could be 
induced to part srith 0 A. to set the timing. 

At trick one. therefore. South went up 
with 0 Q but did not succeed in catching 
Eaat, who ducked! Can you see any re¬ 
source still open to South? 


t|J93 2 
^8764 
>2 

^J54 3 


#AK7 4 
VA32 
<>0 7 5 
#9 6 2 

N 

W E 

S 

#065 

VKQJ10 

OK4 

#AKQ8 




95 

vAJ 109663 
#10 7 


South decided to play now to find East 
with the Jack or 10 of clubs He cashed the 
hearts, two spades and two clubs, un¬ 
blocking with the 9 and leaving this position: 

U 

N 

W E 

S 



Firmly in the saddle. South cashed #A, 
gave Wmt a spade, and took the last two 
tricks in clubs 
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THE 1974 world football championahipa. 
which endad last weak in the Munich 
stadium, have bean markad by the issue of 
two WM German stamps showing players 
in action. The champbnshipc were first 
commemoraled by stmpa In 1934. when 
Italy ware the victoia. In 1966 the Britiah 
4d. stamp inaoribed 'England Winnera' 
proved a loaar for many collactorB. Spacu- 
lators rushed to buy and for a few weeks 
the stamp changed harufs at up to 10 or 


Los Angeles V she enquired politely. 

‘No/ Nick shook his head, ‘nay Inrother's 
coming in from London, I’m meeting him. And 
you ?’ 

‘A friend from Europe, I’m meeting them.’ 
She didn’t know why she said them. Why 
hadn’t she said my fiance, Prince Alfa Masserim, 
a Roman Prince, not a miserable half-breed 
Fankee Italian like you. 

Twenty-four hours previously they Iwd 
been in bed together. Now they stood like 
nervous strangers, Nick peering at his watch, 
Lara glancing around in the faint hope that die 
might bump into someone else she knew. 

‘I guess I’d better check on the flight, see 
it’s on time,’ Nick said. ‘What flight are you 
meeting? Give me the number and I’ll check 
that too.’ 

She handed him a piece of paper where she 
had scribbled details. 

‘Wait here,’ he commanded. 

As soon as he'd gone she had an in-sane 
desire to run. How childish. She wrapped her 
lynx coat tightly round her and stood her 
ground. 

He returned shortly. She noticed women 
watching him. He was the sort of man ^ou 
looked at twice. You almost recognised him. 
Was he an actor, a singer ? 

‘We’re meeting the same plane,’ he an¬ 
nounced, ‘delayed two hours. Want to go to the 
airport motel and make mad, incredible love ?’ 
He was smiling slightly. A joke ? 

She smiled back, coldly. *1 don’t think so.’ 

‘Pity,’ Nick was in control, ‘you look very 
beautiful, like you’ve done very beautiful thin^ 
lately.’ 

‘How’s April?’ 

‘Fine,’ Nick lied, ‘everything’s fine. She 
anderstands it was just a bit of gossip.’ 

‘But it wasn’t.’ 

Nick laughed uneasily. ‘Yeah, sure. You 
know that, and I know that, but we aren’t tell¬ 
ing, are we?’ 

Lara enjoyed the mmnent. ‘Aren’t we ?’ 

Nick gripped her firmly by the arm. ‘I’m 
going to buy you a drink,’ he announced, ‘we 
can’t just stand around here for two hours.’ 

‘I’m going back to the city. I’ve decided 
not to wait.’ 

‘Then you’ve got time for a drink first’ 

She wanted to say no, turn and run, get 
out of his life. But her body wanted to stay 
next to his, and her body wouldn’t move. 

He led her to a bar and sat her in a comer 
booth. She ordered champagne and orange 
juice, and the cocktail waitress looked at her 
as if she was some kind of nut 

‘I probably won’t be able to get back txy the 
Coast for a couple more days,’ Nick ronarkedi 
‘so if you’re going to be around maybe we 
could....’ 

to be continued 
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Rogiftarad uaars of tha Trada Mark 


Glaxose-D is the most trusted product 
containing pure Glucose fortified with Vitamin Da, 
Phosphorous & Calcium. Millions take 
Glaxose-D for instant energy. Glaxose-D is 
manufactured by Glaxo—famous for its range 
of food products, life-saving drugs and medicines. 

Beware of inferior imitations—they can 
be dangerous to your family's health. 

Make sure the Glaxose-D packet you 


Gtoxos$4y» 


buy is genuine I 


fSAa G/axoi^iKose pawdnr 



get the feel of colours, of styles 
through fashion, shobha ramchandoni i 
— well-travelled and trendy in her 
own way — adds newness to simple- 
cut outfits, even if you have everythllji 
you need something — a different j 
sameness, softly sophisticated by an 
imaginative mixing and matching of 
separates, create an image with old ^ 
styles or new — its only your f 
own doing that does it. sleek eves 
in maxis will look great in evening 
styles, mid-victorian era didn't have 
shobha, unfortunately! 

1 . belted dress ends naturally in an 
attractive border, square neck shows . 
off the small box pleats In the front... 

2. skin-fit top of jersey has a com- 
plicated fish-net crocheted design, 
the skirt is full-length in an 'A-line qui 

3. black is beautiful I and more so .-4. 
with white polka,dots scattered 

all over, thin straps, a Y neck, and 
a detachable velvet rose. 

shots : girish shekh* 
words: IqIHq uftamsingk* 






One never expected that 
Zeenat would collect com¬ 
plaints from her co-stars 6n 
lateness. She is now report¬ 
ed to be late for shooting 
and one of her heroes was 
saying she cancelled a 
long-due shooting schedule 
for a minor illness. He 
complained that now she can 
afford not to come for shoot¬ 
ing at the slightest provo- 
calion of tummy-ache or 
cold, where she used to 
come for shooting even 
\nider high fever, once some 
time ago. 

And look who’s changing 
her opinion about Rajesh 
Khanna these days, at least 
in interview's ? Jaya Bha- 
duri. She was dead against 
him at a time and even 
gave reasons w'hy she hated 
him so much — now that 
she has found it is profes- 
.sionally profitable for her 
husband to be in good books 
with everyone, since he has 
risen to the top, she is giv¬ 
ing statements contradict¬ 
ing her own earlier ones. 
She was very nice to 
Dimple and Rajesh at the 
party she went to at their 
residence. 

There’s no doubt about it, 
Rekha has the biggest 
mouth in town. She is the 
one who spreads the most 
gossip especially the inti¬ 
mate details of any piece, to 
filmfolk and the press folk 
(the ones she considers her 
friends) and then watches 
the fun, w'hen the details 
come out in magazines. She 
was saying now it is nothing 
doing with Yogita and 
Moushumi — two people 
she will never forgive. 
First, they go and ssmnpa- 
thise with Vinod Mehra 
after his breakup with her 
and then each in her own 
wray took the best advant¬ 
age from the situation and 
to top it all, they went 
around spoiling Rekha’s 
name in the wildest colours. 

The "Julie” girl, Lakshmi 
from the South, who re¬ 
ceived the best Actress 
22 (Regional) award this year. 


did not come in for much 
praise when the film actual¬ 
ly released. It seems she 
was overshadowed by 
Nadira’s presence in the 
film. And for a girl who 
plays a teenager, (what an 
inspiration from Bobby) and 
looks like a young woman 
in her twenties, Lakshmi 
is in real life a married 
lady with two kids. But 
that is what they said of 
Raakhee and Jaya when 
they had first started out 
remember ? 

Old habits die hard. And 
filmfolks are a big example 
of this any day. Take 
Kapoor who tormented 
many a producer in his hey¬ 
day and wouldn't report 
for shooting for more than 
half the (lay ^ind sometimes 
wouldn't turn up at idl. 


When he had his setback 
and suffered huge losses, 
he quietly planned Bobby 
and went through hell 
with his friends and busi¬ 
ness folk alike. He gave 
maha-sermons on how he 
had learnt a lesson and 
who his friends were and 
had seemingly improved. 
Now that Bobby was a big 
hit and he got offers from 
many films as main charac¬ 
ter artiste, he has gone 
back to his old day, they 
say. One producer who took 
him has had a delay of more 
than four months waiting 
on the whims of this new 
.superstar and finally he is 
holding up the schedules 
by going off to Latin 
America and round the 
world with his wife and the 
kids. The producer is cry¬ 
ing out hLs heart to the 
hei o, who is himself a super- 
star and has already finish¬ 
ed his work in the film. 

Talking of old habits — 
Jeetendra is another one, 
who had gone down under 
and is now emerging with 
a score of films So he can 
afford to kick the ladder 
which helped him up after 
a fall. The other day, he 
was talking against Gulzar 
who has directed his pro¬ 
duction Khushboo. Jeetu 
was grumbling that his 
image was spoilt by making 
what he called “vegetarian” 
films, meaning non-masala 
films. And to take out his 
frustration that the film 
(which was held up for two 
years by Hema and not the 
unit) was delayed, the 
reason he quoted as being 
Gulzar’s fault — he has now 
signed up Hrishikesh 
Mukerji to do his next film. 
If he could recommend 
Hrishikesh, why couldn’t he 
ask for Gulzar? “He is not 
a fast worker” he says of a 
director who had made a 
film, Achanak, in twenty- 
seven shooting days! That's 
gratitude for you, after 
Gulzar brought his Parichay 
to so much success, that it 
brought him offers at a time 
when he hadn’t any films! 


Nitasha said, “Come over to Navketan. I’ll meet 
you there,” — like it was her second home, I 
didn’t know where Navketan was. But minor 
point. Prem Krishan alias Junior alias Nitasha’s 
first screen lover very chivalrously drove me 
there to meet his ‘Billu’ (Nitasha’s pet name). 

Billu was ready and waiting, draped in a 
.saree, which astounded me a bit because I was 
expecting a very young school kid. Anyway, 
the saree clad woman turned out to be a 17-year 
old kid who has just appeared for her school 
finals! 

For a girl as young as (hat, Nitasha talks 
a lot of .sense ; a fact I gathered after we found 
a room to park ourselves in and spoke volubly 
while someone or the other walked in and out 
of it. 

‘1 want to do roles like Nutan did. 1 think 
Meena Kumari was also fantastic. When I say 
I want to be like Nutan I mean I don’t want to 
expose myself at all. like Rekha or Zeenal 
Aman. I’d hate to show myself like that. 

“In fact I never had any plans of becoming 
an actress because I really di-slike the way 
girls are made to expose themselves. That’s 
why when Goldie-ji came to me with his offer 

I hesitated a bit_Throughout ‘Jaan Haazir 

Hai’ 1 insisterl on choosing my own outfits. 
You’ll find in the film that I haven’t worn any 
showy dresses — I haven't exposed even an 
inch of me.” 

“On the very first day Manohar (the 
director) gave me a page full of romantic dia¬ 
logue, which I had to say to Junior. I just 
couldn’t do it. 1 didn’t know Junior at all and 
I’ve never said such things to a boy ever before 
in all my life. Goldie-ji came and tore up the 
page, got Junior and Shekhar Kapoor to stand 
on either .side of me and that’s how my screen 
test was taken. Of course, after that I was 
given a few scene.s to do but they were okay.” 

There are lots of stories .spreading about 
how Nitasha got the role. One of them being 
that she lifei-ally cha.sed Goldie for it and 
begged for the role. “I didn’t even know that 
Lovelecn was out of the film. The first time I 
knew about it was when Goldie-ji came to sign 
me. And it’s not true that he came to sign 
my sister but ended up signing me. At least, 
1 don’t think that’s true.” 

With ‘Jaan Haazir Hai’ ready for release 
(she isn’t nervous about the big moment), 
Nitasha has made up her mind to choose only 
good set-ups. “I’m going to be darned choosy. 
I have got a few offers but I don’t think I’ll be 
accepting them. I’ll wait till the film Ls released 
and then sign something good.” 

There are two things that dishearten 
Nitasha. One, she hates to be called a ‘bachchi’ 
(which everybody invariably doe.s;. ’Two, she’s 
rather non-plussed when producers advise her 
to get a training in acting. “If you don’t like 
my acting, then fine. Don’t sign me. But I 
don’t think it's necessary for me to get any sort 
of training. 

“In ‘Jaan Haazir Hai’, I have done my 


1 want to be 
like Nutan— 
not expose 

myself like 
Rekha or Zeenat 

be.st. At least I haven’t copied anyone. And 
I’ve been natural throughout.” Which i.s prob¬ 
ably w'hy .lunior is .so enthusiastic abotit hi.s 
heroine. But then with the two of them it 
seems to be a mutual admiration society. It 
was Gulshan Nanda (the writer) who went up 
to her some days ago and asked her what she 
thought of Junior’s work. Nitasha had promptly 
replied, “Oh he’s vety good.” Gulshan Nanda 
then .sprang the million-dollar question on her ; 
“Have Junior and you decided that you’ll say 
only good things about each other?” Nitasha 
shrugged it off by saying very stolidly, “What 
can I do ? If he’s good, he’s good.” The climax 
scene of ‘Jaan Haazir Hai’ especially, provokes 
Nitasha to go into choice superlatives about her 
co-.star. “He’s really .so good that for the first 
time it brought tears to my eye.s when I saw 
it on the screen. I told Goldie-ji later that if 
he’d given the scene to even Rajesh Khanna, 
he couldn't have been so good.” 

Her brightest asset is the ladiant smile 
she fiashes, punctuating every second sentence 
with one of them. Her school girl ambitions of 
following in her elder sister’s footsteps and 
becoming an air hostess were laid aside when 
Goldie signed her. Tq the extent that Nitasha 
doesn’t worry too much about her S.S.C. results 
simply because she doesn’t want to study 
further. The only results she awaits now are 
those that’ll follow the release of her first film. 

.^nd then in walked Junior himself. Actually 
it was Junior Junior all the way, throughout 
the meeting. Even when I got up to leave 
and asked Nitasha if she was going to stay on 
in Navketan or leave, she quickly shot a glance 
at Junior and muttered, “I think I’ll stay u 
little while more.” Stories of a torrid involve¬ 
ment between the two (which are already afloat) 
immediately flashed across my mind. But I 
didn’t ask any questions because after inter¬ 
viewing dozens of stars, 1 knew Nitasha would 
only say, we’re just good friends! 
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ARIES (March 21 — April 20) A week of 
agreeable relationships and most useful intro¬ 
ductions. In service, your innovations will be 
aptly rewarded. Businessmen, mid-week 
should be making unusually eventful and interesting for you. 
Ladles, excepting emotional upheavals, a fine week for you. 
Girls, your affairs are likely to receive the attention of seniors. 

TAURUS (April 21 — May 20) You have been 
taking life seriously, but now comes your 
chance to relax a little. In service, 
Increased emoluments will make you cheerful. 
Businessmen, health will improve and financial gains assured. 
Executives, control your emotional involvement in office. Ladies, 
worries will centre round your children. Girls, take decisions 
on Monday. 

GEMINI (May 21 — June 20) You may derive 
benefits now from your friends and associates. 
Be cautious about property matters. Certain 
rumour about your place of job may put you 
in an embarrassing position. Governmental authorities may act 
against you. Executives, you may give up the present job 
suddenly. Girls, do not get involved emotionally. 

CANCER (June 21 — July 21) This week you 
may have to live under somewhat hampering 
conditions. But improvement in service is 
assured. Businessmen, social interest will 
bring new opportunities. Executives, you may go now with new 
ventures. Ladies, romance and thrills for you this week. Work¬ 
ing girls, before the week is over you will have your moorings. 

LEO (July 22 — August 21) An active week 
for you. in service, more and more respons¬ 
ibilities will come to you. Executives, you 
may have to take up certain important affairs 
of business with Governmental authorities. Property matters 
may make you worried. Ladies, do not be over-anxious for 
your children. Girls, a tour is due. 

VIRGO (August 22 — September 22) Coopera¬ 
tion from different quarters may be expected. 
Businessmen, time to make snap decisions to 
avoid embarrassment, if you are in service 
freedom from financial obligations indicated. Ladies, special 
attention to your health should be paid. Cardiac complaint may 
keep you in the low key. Girls, accept change gracefully — 
finally you will win. 
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LIBRA (September 23 — October 22) Remark¬ 
able possibilities of success at work Indicated. 
In service, you should not count much on 
your colleagues. Businessmen, invest after 
careful scrutiny. Professionals, Improvement in your status 
indicated. Ladies and girls, social activities will give you satis¬ 
faction. Bachelors, If you are In a mood to achieve something, 
act in the right direction. 

SCORPIO (October 23 — November 22) 
Unforeseen changes in office Indicated. Pro¬ 
fessionals nothing will be achieved at ease 
this week. Businessmen, you may have to 
take an important decision on Tuesday. Executives, travel 
towards west for you. Ladies, you may have to undergo 
surgical operation. Girls, secret enmity indicated. Bachelors, 
certain knotty problem for you. 

SAGITTARIUS (November 23 — December 20) 
You may experience a raise in service this 
week. Desirable ties will contribute to a 
better career. Executives, your mental de¬ 
pression is likely to be over by Thursday. Businessmen, scope 
of expansion. Ladies, domestic life is happy. Girls, this is a 
week for romance and outdoor activities. 

CAPRICORN (December 21 — January 19) 
Your desire is going to be fulfilled in the 
second half of the week. Professionals, some 
ups and downs — if you are not much 
involved you will come out successful. In service, chances of 
promotion are bright. Executives, tact needed for success. 
Ladies, conflict with seniors should be avoided. GiMs, you 
will lose something on Friday. 

S AQUARIUS (January 20 — February IB) 
This is no time to be impatient and reckless. 
In service, hasty decision should not be taken. 
Businessmen, handsome profit from specula¬ 
tive deals may be expected. Executives, transfer indicated for 
you. Professionals, this is time to assert yourself. Ladies, some 
of your dear and near ones may fall ill. 

PISCES (February 19 — March 20) Plenty of 
fun for you this week. In service, better ser¬ 
vice conditions will be experienced. Business¬ 
men, you will find someone as your patron. 
Executives, job satisfaction and devotion will bring you name 
and fame. Ladies, invitation from friends Indicated. Girls, 
somebody will come to help you in your difficulties. 
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THE NEW SUFI 

People who become interested in Idries 
Shah and his work almost at once find them¬ 
selves .she dding preconceived ideas. For one 
thin g, we tend to see that figure. The Sage, 
The Wise Man, in terms of bizarre stereotypes, 
lUte the naked guru meditating 24 hours a day, 
or the ascetic of peculiar habits who turns his 
back on the world. It isn’t easy to learn to see 
coolly and without fuss a subject that for us 
has always been associated with sensationalism, 
or religious emotionalism. 





AZED CROSSWORD 

No. 122: PLAIN 

ACROSS 

I Shoot and kill; wicked leaving nasty mess (4) 

4 Endless line embracing bishop, on his busy day? (8) 

10 Hartebeest love to run round a bemused Texan (10) 

11 Cheat or. being crooked, fiddle (5) 

12 Pointed out In tea-cups (7) 

14 Drummer has a cymbal in a bag (6) 

19 Lass in English side-road returns- change of mood? (8) 

17 Make coffee, eay, or half tea. perhaps. (China) (5) 

19 Infatuated, in the grip of torment eternal (6) 

21 Coarse grass— could be at heart of that change of mood (6) 

22 Team in bed retired, dueto pyaemia? (5) 

24 Shut in: being backward shut in, shut in. Sorry (8) 

26 Castanet provides what backing Oclat orchestra 

needs (6) 

29 Troubled with untidy red hair (7) 

29 Home of our ancestors? If another one's cut off (5) 

30 Tommies, gripping pouch, no strangers to rifling (10) 

31 I’m catalogue compiler- here are some old fans (8) 

32 Turning blue, dead, buried? The place for you (4) 

DOWN 

1 Something round and long ago wobbly all round (8) 

2 Man gets a gal blotto in devoutly celebrated supper (7) 

3 I’m kinky, lurk naughtily round front of night-club (5) 

4 Spring garland ma s abandoned (4) 

5 Loaf one penny? That's old-fashioned-given pound 
for this (10) 

6 Dismay at monopoly (7) 

7 Note: / don't have head of Devil. Old Scratch! (5) 

• Domestic. English, employed after trial in two 

At Homes' (9) 

9 Line that is dividing class (4) 

12 Like a leopard-skin? Don’t wear so many new 
clothes (10) 

13 Unexpected attack in dark-sea turbulent (9) 

16 She's clever- lusty man’s cut her hair (8) 

16 Tents are what lead cubs and scouts to roam 
ad lib (7) 

20 King (English) called up ex-P.M. brought into action (7) 

23 Wild dog bishop found in menagerie (5) 

25 Reservoir, one for floating population (5) 

26 La Boheme? Can't guite g^ aseet (4> 

27 Bill for lading bags? (4) 
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Acnoss 

S. S.A. ughs, Scottish 
willows, 12. garre(t), 

13. pro ball. 14. PaulT.. 
fictional detective: 28, red 
ingot-i^E; 26,lib=ca$trate; 
pad in so. Sl.s-Teme; 

32, t e any aregorw, 

9 angles. 34, anag less n 
Slit. 

DOWN 

3. see names in C: 

4, k- ermes-ite, 7. i.e, 

A to C. S, ran in gray (n ), 
sv escalator, 15. St Peter's 
betrayal. 24. r misplaced in 
goner. 25, {mlalign; 27, sv 
drum. 


CHESS 

by HARRY GOLOMBEK 

Unattlnw C 

wWlOwfl PiO* ® 


ContinuatkMt el Poeftion No. 3 
This was the finish of a game played at 
Leipzig last year between Silberstein and 
Kuindshi:-r5k1; 1r1q3p; 2Qbp1p1; 
B1ktp1p2. Pp1P4; 1P4P1. 41PBP: 
2 R 2 R K 1. 

White won by 1. BxOP. PxB; if 1. 

R X B: 2. P X Kt and Black s game is hope¬ 
less. 


themselves and he is greatly admired by 
those spectators who like the ancient 
Romans demand blood and sacrifices. 
There is no denying the interest that his 
style arouses and a typical game of his is 
the following one from the Orense Inter¬ 
national tournament m which he shines 
with a series of little but sharp and effective 
combinations 



2. QxPch. Kl-K3.or2.0-K3:3 RxKt 

3. B-B7!. R(R1)-R2: or 3. .. RxB: 

4. QxRch. 

4. R..Ba RxB; 5. RxB. 0~B2; 6. QxKt. 
White IS three pawns up with an 
easily won position. 

GrondiBBStor tadiclBn 
A grandmaster is by definition a player 
competent in every aspect of the game, 
iusi w likely to win a long and subtle end¬ 
ing as to bring off a sparkling King-side 
attack; axhaustivaty equipped technique- 
wise in the three phases of the game, in the 
opening, the middle-game and the endings; 
and master of both the positional and 
combinational style of play. 

This is what it is in theory. In practice 
grandmasters come in all shapes and 
sixes. There is the young Swede Ulf Ander- 
ason who. despite his youth is just about 
the sabtleet positional player I know. There 
is the wily Petrosian, full of tricks and seem¬ 
ing to perform his nesr-miraclss by some 
sleight of hand. And there is the com¬ 
binative LJuboievic who revets in tsctical 
complications and is rather unasiw when it 
comes to a alow poattional type <» game. 
Foe him taetloa mm almoat an end in 


White. Ljubojevic Black. Durao. 

Ruy Lopez 

1. P-K4, P-K4 2. Kt-KB3, Kt-QB3, 
3. B-Kt5. B-B4, 4. 0-0. Kt-05; 

5. Kt X Kt. B x Kt. 6. P-B3. B-Kt3; 7. F-04. 
P- QB3; 6. B-n4, P-Q3, 9. Kt-^R3, B-B2. 
10. P~Q5. B-Q2: 11. PxP. PxP. 

12. Kt-B4. 0-K2. 13. P-B4, Kt-B3; 
14. PxP. PxP, 15. P-OKt3. B-Kt3ch. 
16. K-R1, KlxP. 17.. B-R3. Q-K3; 
16. Q-Q3. P-KB4; 19. QR-KI. B-B2, 
20. RxP. OxR; 21. RxKt, 0-0-0; 
22. Kt-Q6ch, Bx Kt; 23. Q-R6ch. K-B2; 
24. QxRPch. K-B1; 2$. resigns. 


Queen errant 

Sicilian Defence, played in the Hoogoven 
Grandmaster Tournament. 1974 
White: Browne. Black; Quinteros. 

1. P-K4. P-OB4; 2. Kt-KB3. P--Q3; 
3. B-Kt5ch, B-Q2: 4. BxBch. OxB; 
5. P-B4. Q-Kt5; 6 . 0-0. QxP; 7. P-04. 
PxP; 6. R-K1, Q-B3; 9. KtxP. QxP; 
10. Kt-R3, 0-Bl: 11. B-B4. Q-Q2; 
12. Kt(R3)-Kt6. P-K4; 33. BxP. PxB; 
14. RxPeh. B-K2; 16. R-Q5, 0-81 
16. KI-B6. K-B1; 17. KtxB. KxKt; 
16 .R-K 66 h«i 0 olQnik 
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Such being the case, it became impossible 
for Dr. Ghosh to run the government in a con¬ 
stitutional manner. Realizing the complexity 
of the situation, he tendered the resignation 
of his government. Even before Dr. Ghosh 
tendered his resignation, another development 
took place which complicated the matter 
further. Certain disgruntled elements in Dr. 
Ghosh’s party had decided to walk out of the 
party at the crucial moment. They were led 
by Ashu Ghosh who had played a vital role in 
getting Dr. Ghosh out of the United Front 

fgpma Vka antm to addnw the Jotat aeMion 



Ij p afl w of the Opposition and CLP, Mr. S S. Ray meets the Chief Minister and the Deputy Chief Minister to 
discuss law and order situation in the State. 


Government. Ashu Ghosh, it appears, had 
fondly looked forward for a ministerial post not 
only for himself but for one or two of his 
followers as i-eward in recognition of his ser- 
nces. Dr, Gho.sh, however, could not include 
him in his ministry because there were cer¬ 
tain criminal cases pending against him just 
then. Therefore, Dr. Ghosh, very rightly did 
not include him in his ministry as it would 
have been very wrong to have a person as a 
minister who wa.s facing criminal prosecution 
till such time as his name was cleared. 
Meanwhile, Dr. Ghosh’.s government went out 
, of office for two reasons: first, it could ‘ not 
function in a constitutional manner without 
the money sanction from the Assembly 
and, second, its majority in the Assembly had 
also become doubtful with A.shu Ghosh and his 
supporters walking out. 

After accepting the resignation of the 
Ghosh ministiy, I was faced with two alter¬ 
natives. First, to get another government form¬ 
ed by some combintaion or permutation from 
among the various groups and parties and, 
second, to have the President’s rule imposed till 
such time as the polit^l situation improved 
6 and thereafter have fre^ elections. 


To ascertain whether a government could 
be formed, Ajoy Mukherjee and P. C. Sen, the 
leaders of United Front and the Congress re.s- 
pectively, were invited to form a ministry. But 
both of them declined. Even if they had agreed 
it was clear that in the conditions prevailing 
only unstable governments could have been 
formed. It was quite on the card that the legis¬ 
lators would have fre(juent]y switched loyalties 
for personal gains producing a most unhealthy 
political climate which could have only done 
harm to the state. In these circumstances the 
reluctance of both the parties to form a govern¬ 
ment was understandable. Moreover, the 
United Front wanted to cash in on their allega¬ 
tion that they had been removed from office in 
a high manner. If they had formed a govern¬ 
ment on the invitation of the Governor, then 
the grievance would have lapsed. Undivided 
as they were internally, they would have been 
only discredited. 

With the political parties declining to form 
a government, there was no other alternative 
for me but to have the President’s rule imposed, 
at least for some time. A recommendation was 
accordingly made to the President and it was 
accepted by him. With the imposition of the 
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President’s rule the Assembly was dissolved. 

Initially the intention was that the Presi¬ 
dent’s rule should not last more than six month.s 
and then in the winter f."e.sh elections should 
be held — possibly in October 1968. This, how¬ 
ever, could not materialize as early in October 
there were devastating floods in north Bengal. 
Communications were disrupted and there was 
considerable loss of property. Under these 
conditions, it was impossible to hold elections 
in the northern parts of Bengal. In the south¬ 
ern parts of Bengal also, there were floods 
earlier in June. Even though the conditions 
had improved considerably by October, the 
situation even there was not ideal for holding 


elections. So, it was decided to postpone the 
elections to February 1969. 

The President’s rule lasted nearly a year. 
During this period the first priorities were to 
bring the law and order situation under control, 
to eradicate labour unrest, and to get the 
wheels of industry moving. Similar attention 
was required to be given to trade and com¬ 
merce. 

The next priority was food, a problem 
which had become more or less endemic in 
Bengal. For some decades the food situation 
had continued to be precarious. It was difficult 
for the common ijeople to get sufficient food at 
reasonable prices. The blackmarketeers, hoard- 7 






ers, and smugglers were thriving by doing a 
roaring business, taking advantage of prevailing 
shortages. 

During the few months' rule of the United 
Front, the price of rice touched the all-timr 
high level of about Rs. 5 per kilo. For the poor 
and for those with limited means it was be¬ 
coming increasingly difficult to buy fo^ in ade¬ 
quate quantities at such high prices. Luckily, 
in 1968, India had sufficient quantities of wheat 
available in the country. The then Food 
Minister, Jagivan Ram, was very sympathetic 
to our requirements. He promised us large 
quantities of wheat, but was unable to provide 
as much of rice as we required. Rice was avail¬ 
able neither within the country nor in inter¬ 
national markets. In spite of the acute short¬ 
age, the Food Minister was good ' enough to 
allocate more rice to Bengal than had been 
allocated in the previous year. It was fortunate 
that wheat as an alternative was available in 
• adequate quantity. 

Even though Bengal has been traditionally 
a rice-eating area, during the last two decades 
or so there had been a slow change in the food 
habits of the Bengalis. Wheat had come to be 
accepted as an article of food in Bengal. So, 
with abundant supplies of wheat, with maize 
and barely freely available in the market and 
with the limited supplies of rice, during the 
year of the President’s rule we were able to 
control the situation so well that for the first 
time in 20 years the prices of foodgrains de¬ 
clined sharply. Every year during the lean 
period — between June and November — there 
was inevitable steep rise in the prices. But in 
the year of the President’s rule rice was avail¬ 
able everywhere at prices ranging between 
Re. 1 to Rs. 1.50 against Rs. 4 to Rs. 5 of the 
previous year. 

We did not resort to any magic nor did we 
perform any miracle. All that we did was to 
make judicious use of the available supplies. 
In order to curb questionable practices, we 
pumped food .supplies in areas where there was 
genuine shortage. Official meetings were held 
every day to watch the movement of prices in 
various areas. The then Chief Secretary of 
West Bengal worked indefatigably and proved 
to be a most efficient Food Secretary. Supplies 
were diverted to the scarcity pockets as soon 
as shortages were noticed. In a very short 
time confidence about food supplies being suffi¬ 
cient came to be restored amongst the people. 
Most of the price rises are caused more through 
scare than through actual scarcity. Once the 
people become confident that food is available 
and at a reasonable price, the .scare disappears. 
Blackmarketeers and hoarders cannot flourish 
in such circumstances. 

Simultaneously, a number of schemes were 
launched to augment food production in the 
state. It required abotit seven million tonnes, 
but produced only 4 8 miluon tonnes, leaving a 
gap of 2.2 million tonnes to be filled. As every- 
8 body know’S, the soil of Bengal is very rich for 


food production. But unfmtunately the ]»«- 
vious governments in their anxiety to go iif for 
rapid industrial develc^nnent neglected agricul* 
ture and did not take advantage of the rich soil 
of Bengal to increase food production. With so 
many rivers and rivulets in Bengal and with 
so much water above ground and underground, 
agriculture with assured irrigation is the lowest 
in West Bengal. Most people are happy with 
one crop under rainfed conditions. Hardly any 
attempts had been made to have two or three 
crops a year by better use of the rich soil 
through assured irrigation. 

Schemes to increase the cultivated area 
under irrigation were expedited by speeding up 
the irrigation projects on hand. More tube- 
wells were commissioned and those lying un¬ 
energized were energized. Cultivators were 
encouraged to go in for at least two crops a 
year. High-yielding varieties of seeds and 
fertilizers were made available for them. To 
begin with we concentrated on 800,000 acres of 
land for which all the requisite inputs were 
provided. In another 200,000 acres wheat pro¬ 
duction wa.s introduced as an additional crop 
after the rice harvest. The results were quite 
heartening in spite of the devastating Hoods in 
the southern and northern parts of Bengal. 
Even in the flooded areas, through energetic 
action, large areas of land were I’eclaimed for 
replanting, thus avoiding total loss of produc¬ 
tion. 

The net result was that with the crop of 
November 1968, we got an estimated yield of 
six million tonnes as against 4.8 million tonnes 
of the previous yeans. It also comforted us to 
know that another four to five hundred thou¬ 
sand tonnes of wheat out of the second crop 
was on the field waiting to he harvested. Thus, 
within a year, the food production in Bengal 
was improved considerably. In 1969, our pro¬ 
gramme was to have two million acres of land 
under high-yielding varieties. This, however, 
was to be the task of the elected government 
which was expected to come into office in 
February 1969. 

The United Front Government, which 
followed the President’s rule, however, did not 
follow up this programme that had the poten¬ 
tial of solving the food problem of West Bengal. 
Once when I met Jyoti Basu accidentally after 
I had left Bengal, he informed me that this was 
the only programme of mine which his govern¬ 
ment was implementing. This might have been 
their intention but the United FYont was so 
much lost in its policy of inconsistencies that 
it could not have either the time or the drive 
and energy for such beneficent activities. This 
was a real pity for I have no doubt that if the 
programme had been followed vigorously, 
Bengal could have become self-sufficient in food 
by 1970 or at the most by 1971. 

The President’s rule ended in February 
1969, after the elections. As was expected 
during the President’s rule the political parties 
devoted all their attention and energy to the 



Pandemonium in the Assembly pit alter the Governor hod left the House abruptly. 



preparation for the elections. The United Front 
went about the task in a methodical manner 
with the result that it did even better than in 
the previous elections. In 1967, the United 
Front was not really united in as much as it 
did not put up candidates unitedly with the 
result that there was considerable amount of 
cross-voting in their ranks. But in 1969, the 
United Front was truly united. The candidate.s 
it put up were the candidates of the entire 
United Front and not of the constituent parties. 
4nd, all the votes of the United Front went to 
the candidates put up by it regardless of his 
being a Marxist, a communist, a member of the 
Bangla Congress, or of the Forward Bloc, SSP, 
RSP, or sue. 

In contrast, the other parties, including 
the Congress, remained as disunited as before. 
Riven by dissensions, they presented a sorry 
spectacle. They did not heed the repeated warn¬ 
ings of their well-wishers that their votes would 
get spilt. In this matter, the Congress was the 
greatest deauflter. Not only did it fail to 
assume leadership of a united opposition to the 
United Front, it continued to be disunited. The 
prevalent feeling among the' populace was that 
unless the Congress Party put up a new face 


with fresh and vigorous young leadership, it 
could not be trust^ to solve the problems of 
Bengal. The electorate was not prepared to 
vote the old Congress hack into power, after 
having backed it for over 20 years, unless it 
was assured of a new deal. 

I had occasions to talk to various sections 
of the public in Bengal in this regard and there 
was more or less unanimity that the old guard 
of the Congress could not be trusted any more. 

At the same time there were enough indica¬ 
tions that if the Congress was only willing to 
change its outlook and to look into the prob¬ 
lems of Bengal afresh, the people would vote 
it into power in the interest of the state. The 
United Front, during the ten months of its rule, 
had succeeded in bringing about considerable 
chaos and confusion and the people were 
naturally not happy with it. Unfortunately, the 
Congress failed miserably to take advantage of 
this feeling of the people or to see the writing 
on the wall. Smugly confident, it went on 
assuring the Command that the Congress 
would be returned at the hustings without 
making any effort to win the confidence of the 
electorate. 

The empty claims of the old guard of the 9 




Congress were bolstereci up by the meetings it would have been somewhat eanbarraasing far 
addressed by the Prime Minister and other me to function as a constitutional GSovenusr and 
Congress leaders during the electioneering second, life as a Governor after what I had be^ 
period. It gave to most of the Congress leaders through would have been insipid. 1 was ijuite 
the feeling that the tide had turned in their convinced that one of the two parties would be 
favour and that the claims of the old guard that back with an absolute majority which would 
the Congress could go at it alone without any mean a stable government. Once a stable 
alliances or changes were substantially correct, government is established, the Governor’s role 
The dispassionate observers, however, felt becomes hmited. 
differently. They were almost unanimous in So, after the elections, when the new gov* 

their view that unless the Congress brought emment was installed. I was expecting news 
about changes there were no possibility of its ' about my new assignment. But then the posi- 
winning a majority. But there was a hope that tion was complicated by the United Fnmt 
the Congress may emerge as the largest single demanding my recall. This peremptory demand 
group in the Assembly. Thereafter there was no government at the Centre would have 
a possibility that it might be able to form a accepted. For, if Governors were to be recalled 
government by roping in other groups. or removed at the behest of the state govern* 

Ultimately, when the elections were over ments, instead of being the representatives of 
and the results were made known, there was a the President with the responsibility of looking 
jolt in store for everybody. As a group, the after the requirements of the constitution, they 
Congress came only as a very poor second With would become mere tools in the hands of the 
just 55 seats in an Assembly of 280. In con- political parties of the states. The purposes 
trast, the United Front secured over 200 seats for which the post of the Governor was created 
and the largest single group in it was the would thus be nullified. 

CPI(M) with nearly 80 members. There was By demanding my recall, the United Front 
no splitting of its votes. The votes went to their Government compelled the central government 
nominees in a block. As against that, the Con- to prolong my stay in Bengal. The Prime 
gress, the Jana Sangh, the Lok Dal, the PSP, Minister conveyed to the Unit^ Front Govern- 
and other groups were disunited. In the case ment that I had already expressed the desire to 
of the Con^ss. several of its members worked leave Bengal and that my request was being 
against their own partv candidates because of considered by the Central government. It was 
factionalism and petty jealousies. also made clear in emphatic terms that 1 could 

It must also be stated that the United not be recalled peremptorily. Such a demand 
Front, organizationally, was much better than could not be conceded under any circums<^ances. 
the Congress. During the election campaign. Nevertheless I continued to stay in Bengal and 
every individual voter was approached. The in circumstances which were, to say the le^, 
meetings were held in every nook and comer difficult. 

of the state. Great care was taken to ensure A piquant situation emerged when the joint 
that the names of their supporters were in the session of the Assembly and the Council had to 

electoral rolls. The electoral machinery, in short, be addressed by the Governor as provided for in 

worked in an orderly manner. the constitution. Firstly, the United Front 

It is to be remembered that the main plank Government insisted that the joint session 
of the Congress campaign was in itself wrong, should not be addressed by me as 1 was respons- 
The Congress came forward with no programme, ible for its removal in 1967. Seocmdly, the 
It made no promises. It simply went about address, drafted by the United Front Govem- 
shouting that the United Front meant chaos ment, contained references condemnatory of the 
and that the Congress meant stability. ITie role played by me and the central government. 
United Front, in contrast, made 32 promises. And, they were fully aware that these refer- 
though some of them were wild, and put out a ences would not be acceptable to me. 
positive programme. It managed to win the I made it known clearly to Ajoy Mukheilee, 
sympathy of the working class, the unemployed, who was again elected the Chief Minister, that 
and the middle class. The electorate was faced I vrould not accept the cond«nnatoiy remaiks. 
with the choice of predicted chaos followed up The ministry was in a quandary it 

by prospects of improved living standards or wanted the offending passages to be read out 
just stability as promised by the Congress. My own attitude was simple and clear. Farlla- 
Even though the el^torate was aware that the mentary government, with all its practices and 
United Front in its regime had made great conventions, has been in exiatence for 
mistakes, it decided to give it a second chance But never in its history has any Tm d of the 
to enable it to carry out its impressive pro- government been faced with the pnAlem of 
gr amme . having to read self-condemnatory wiateir^j, To 

As far as I was concerned, long before n^y mind, therefore, neither ^cording to the 
elections, in October 1968, I had indicated to constitution nor according to narliMoeatary 
the central government that regardless of the practices was I obliged to readall that the 
results of the elecUons. I would like to move United Frtmt Government had put in the 
over from Bengal. I had two reasons: first, address. However, I consulted enii^t lawws 
10 after a prolonged period of the President’s rule, before deciding not to read the incrimina^ 
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passages. They were also of the view that 1 
could not be ccmipelled to read them. 

The date of the joint session was fixed. And 
1 was threatened ^t if I did not read the 
offending passages I would be gheraoed in the 
Assembly and that I would not be allow^ to 
leave the premises till I bad read them. Prob¬ 
ably as a final try-out, Jyoti Basu came to see 
me as a friend to advise me against addressing 
the joint session. On my expressing my deter¬ 
mination to do my duty and face the conse¬ 
quences he remarked that I was making things 
difficult for everybody. Anyway, wiser counsel 
prevailed at the last moment. They realised 
the impropriety, unconstitucinnaUty. and futility 
of such a move. So they decided not to do any¬ 
thing rash. It was brinkmanship of a hi^ 
order. 

1 went to the Assembly at the appointed 
time. The United Front had posted a large 
number of their followers and volunteers to 
manag e tte cTowds. The police was conspicuous 
its absence. When I entered the As.sembly 
U, the members ci the United Front did not 
Btami up as a maiit at protest The other mem¬ 


bers, of course, stood up according to the normal 
practice. I read the address omitting the in¬ 
criminating passages. Just as I was skipping 
over the incriminating passages, Ajoy Mukherjee 
stood up and reminded me that I had omitted 
.some passages. I told him that earlier I had 
informed him that I would not be reading those 
passages. On that count, he said that he would 
like to record a protest. Probably the protest 
was recorded by the Speaker in the minutes 
of the Assembly. But I have no knowledge of 
it. For a little while there was an uproar in 
the House but it died down on the appeals of 
Ajoy Mukherjee and the Minister for Parlia¬ 
mentary Affairs, Jatin Chakravarty. 

As soon as I finished reading the address I 
left the Hall. There were loud protests. Slogans 
rent the air. I ignored them and calmly enter¬ 
ed my car. Thus the whole drama ended. 

After the joint session, I pressed the central 
government again to shift me from Bengal 1 
was serving no useful purpose there owing to 
the estranged relatioivs between roe and the 
government In those circumstances there was 
no point in my continuing there. The high H 






honour of the post of Governor had been main¬ 
tained. I had not beeft recalled on the date the 
United Front had demanded my recall. 
Ultimately the Centre agreed to my handing 
over the charge of my office to the Chief Justice 
as an interim measure. 

I left Calcutta on 29 March 1969. The 
ministers of the United Front Government 
were, as expected, absent from the railway 
station at Gie time of my departure. Most of the 
officials, industrialists, and public men too were 
absent, presumably because of the fear of offend¬ 
ing the ministry in power. The exception were 
personal friends such as Sir Biren Mukherji, 
Bhaskar Mitter, C. L. Bhajoria, Dilip Bose, 
R. Gupta, M. M. Basu, and others. All the 
same, much to my surprise, Howrah Station 
was jampacked with people — ordinary people 
who had come to see me off. They were shout¬ 
ing slogans. But these slogans were pleasant 
ones : “We have come to see you off in spite of 
the United Front,” "We are not forgetful of 
what you did for us,” “We are not ungrateful,” 
etc. 

I was touched by the warmth of this 
popular send-off. I was happy that I decided 
to leave by train and not by plane even though 
I was warned by the state government that 
violence may break out if I travelled by train. 
But there was no violence either at Howrah or 
anywhere else along the route. On the other 
hand, practically at every station there were 
. 12 large crowds to meet me and 1 had to keep 


awake to acknowledge the people’s greetings 
till the train had crossed the borders of Bengal. 
This popular and affectionate send-off convinced 
me that whatever the United Front ntifffit 
claim, the results of the elections were not in 
protest against me as an individual or as the 
Governor. 

During the short interregnum between my 
governorship of West Bengal and of Mysore 
(now Karnataka) I had some time to reflect 
on the role of Governors under our constitution. 
And I would like to share my views wiUi the 
reader. 

The role of a Governor under our constitu¬ 
tion is very aptly summarized in the Governor’s 
oath of office reading as follows: 

I... .do swear in the name of Godjsolemnly 
affirm that I will faithfully execute the 
office of Governor (or discharge the func¬ 
tions of the Governor)... .and will to the 
best of my ability preserve, protect and 
defend the Constitution and the Law and 
that I shall devote myself to the service 
and well-being of the people... 

Under this oath a Governor is required to 
faithfully carry out his functions, to devote 
himself to the service and well-being of the 
people of the state entrusted to his charge, and 
to the best of his ability to preserve, protect, 
and defend the constitution and the law. 

Normally in the discharge of his fundtions 
he has a Council of Ministers to aid and advise 
him and he is expected, except in so far as he is 



by or under the constitution required to exer¬ 
cise his functions or any of them in his dis¬ 
cretion, to accept the advice of his ministers. 
Article 163(2), however, provides that if a ques¬ 
tion arises whether any matter is or is not a 
matter in respect of which a Governor is by or 
under the constitution required to act in his 
discretion, his decision shall be final and the 
validity of anything done by him shall not be 
called in question on the ground that he ought 
•or ought not to have acted in his discretion. 

It is clear that the framers of the constitu¬ 
tion whilst they normally expected the 
CJovernor, in accordance with the spirit of demo¬ 
cratic practices, to act according to the advice 
of his ministers, did envisage situations under 
which, to enable him to be true to his oath of 
office, he would be required to exercise his dis¬ 
cretion regardless of the advice of the ministers. 

In the early stages of independence when 
the entire country, at the Centre as well in the 
states, was ruled by a single party with a com¬ 
fortable majority acting in accordance with the 
traditions of parliamentary democracy, the 
office of the Governor did not come into much 
prominence. An erroneous impression got 
created that this office was purely ornamental 
and hence could be utilized as a ix)st of ratron- 
age for the benefit of old and inmm politiciai^, 
party men, and others. The only matter in 
which a Governor could and did exercise dis¬ 
cretion was in the matter of calling in the lead¬ 
er of the majority party after an election to 


form the government. In this matter he could 
obviously not seek the advice of any minister. 
Here also, his discretion was limited as the 
party leader, when the majority was clear, 
was obviously the person to be invited to form 
a ministry. 

It was only in 1967 when the majority of 
the Congress Party at the Centre as well as in 
the states received a set-back — in some states 
numerous parties put in their appearance; in 
some states no clear majority in favour of any 
single party emerged and consequently two or 
more parties came together to form govern¬ 
ments — that the true role of a (Jovernor came 
to the surface. The situation was further com¬ 
plicated by the legislators changing sides re¬ 
peatedly either through lure of office or through 
other temptations, making unstable conditions 
more unstable. In such conditions not only the 
exercise of discretion by a Governor to invite 
the leader of a party to form the govermnent 
became more complicated but other factors also 
came in for his consideration and exercise of 
discretion. 

If a government becomes unstable or loses 
majority through defections or otherwise what 
is a Governor to do to ensure that only a govern¬ 
ment enjoying majority support remains in 
power ? Under the constitution in the matter 
of summoning of the Legislature a Governor 
acts on the advice of hj.s ministers. Under 
Article 174(1) not more than six months shall 
intervene between the last silting of the Legls- 13 



lature in one session and the date appointed for 
the first sitting in the next session. 

If a Chief Minister taking advantage or 
this provision in the constitution attempts to 
prolong the life of his ministry, seemingly even 
after losing majority support, what should the 
Governor do in the interests of the spirit of 
the constitution and the traditions of parlia¬ 
mentary democracy ? Should he be a helpless 
spectator of the violation of democratic prac¬ 
tices or should he, after giving sufficient time to 
the Chief Minister to advise him to call the 
legislature, dismiss the ministry and call the 
leader of the new majority lo form the govern¬ 
ment ? While raising these questions it must 
be remembered that normally the matter of a 
government enjoying majoirty support shouhi 
be settled on the floor of the House and not 
anywhere else. 

A Governor who tries to settle this ticklish 
question at his discretion takes the great risk 
of getting involved in party politics, which he 
normally should not He should, therefore, act 
in ,his discretion in this matter only in extreme 
circumstances and only in the true interests of 
the constitution and democratic practices. It 
would really be desirable to get this lacuna in 
the constitution remedied. Instead of subject¬ 
ing a Governor to the necessity of exercising 
his discretion in this matter, he should under 
certain circumstances be enabled to summon 
the Legislature at his discretion, regardless of 
the advice of the Chief Minister, to settle the 
question of majority support. 

As stated earlier, a Governor in normal 
times, with a ministry firmly in saddle, has 
nothing more than routine functions to dis¬ 
charge. If however, he has considerable experi¬ 
ence of men and matters he can be of great 
help and assistance to his ministers by giving 
them advice and guidance. 

A Governor has been given a positive role 
and place in the Constitution of India. He is a 
creature of the constitution and the general 
belief that he is a representative of the Presi¬ 
dent or the Centre in the state is an erroneous 
one. In fact, it is because of this erroneous 
belief, and even some Governors acting under 
this belief, that most difficulties in regard to the 
role of Governors have arisen recently. The 
authorities in the Centre consider them to be 
subservient to their orders and the ministers in 
the states distrust them as agents of the Presi¬ 
dent or the Centre. 

In this context, the exercise of great care 
and thought in the selection of people for the 
post of Governor is very important. Times have 
gone when any old decrepit and doddering per¬ 
son could be made a Governor. A Governor 
should be sagacious and wide-experienced to 
discharge effectively his onerous and intricate 
functions in the changing times. 

In normal times we find that a Govemmr’s 
function mainly relate to: (i) selection of the 
Chief Minister; (ii) performing his statutory 
14 duties and functions as Head of a state; 


(iii) establishing such relaticms with the 
ministry so as to be able to advise and guide it 
in its tasks; and (iv) generally acting as tiie 
bridge between the state, and tne Centre. The 
uncertain and tricky period comes when the 
ministry in the state becomes unstable. At this 
juncture he becomes the true custodian of the 
constitution and must act in the true spirit of 
the constitution and parliamentary democralc 
practices. It is a difficult task but it is to per¬ 
form only such tasks that people are raised to 
such exalted positions. 

A stage comes when a Governor finds that 
a situation has arisen under which the govern¬ 
ment cannot be carried on in accordance with 
the provisions of the constitution. This position 
can arise in either of the two conditions : a) The 
party position in the Legislature becomes so 
fluid that no stable government can be form¬ 
ed; or (b) administrative conditions in a state 
deteriorate to such an extent that the ministry 
is unable to control them resulting in the 
government not being carried on in accordance 
with the provisions of the constitution. 

Article 356 of the constitution provides for 
this contingency. That the situation for action 
under the Article has arisen would be solely 
for a Governor to decide and he cannot be 
advised in this matter either by his ministers 
or by the Centre. Once, however, he has made 
up his mind he is required to report to the 
President on the situation along with his recom¬ 
mendations on the action to be taken. The 
President on receipt of his report can either 
agree with him or take all or any of the follow¬ 
ing actions by a proclamation : 

fa) Assume to himeslf all or any of the 
functions of the government and all or any of 
the powers vested in or exercisable by the 
Governor or anybody or authority in the state 
other than the Legislature. 

(b) Declare that the powers of the Legis¬ 
lature shall be exercisable by or under the 
authority of Parliament 

(c) Make such incidental and consequen¬ 
tial provisions which appear to the President 
to be necessary or desirable for giving effect to 
the objects of the proclamation including provi¬ 
sions for suspending in whole or in part the 
operation of any provisions of the constitution 
relating to any body or authority in the state. 

When the President takes over the 
administration of a state under Article 356, the 
ministry ceases to function and the Govenun’ is 
required to administer the state on twhiiif of 
the President He, in fact, becomes the 
Governor and the ministiy rolled into one and 
his work, functions, and duties increase con¬ 
siderably. F\>r legislative purposes, duriss 
President’s rule, recourse has to be taken etOier 
to the issue of ordinances by the President or 
legislation through Parliament All moposalB 
involving legislation are sent to the central 
ipvernment which either after co n ffi i l *i lng the 
Consultative Committee of the state or other¬ 
wise takes appropriate actioa 



A Cknrernor has a specific place in the con- 
sfitutitm. He is neither expected to be an 
agent of the Preskient nor a subordinate of the 
central government Does tiiat situation change 
during President’s rule ? Is a Governor during 
Presi&nt’s rule expected to subordinate himself 
to the ministries at the Centre and take instruc¬ 
tions from them in important maters ? During 
President's rule the central government is 
answerable to Parliament for the government 
of a state. But that is not sufficient reason for 
a Governor to lose his constitutional status and 
become subservient to the ministries at the 
Centre? In matters requiring legislation the 
position is clear. Such proposals have to be 
sent to the Centre for appropriate action. In 
day-to-day administration, however, a Governor 
should be free to act independently. If for all 
important administrative acts central direc¬ 
tions and approval were necessary, an imposs¬ 
ible situation involving fatal delays might deve¬ 
lop, besides embarrassing the Governor consti¬ 
tutionally. In practice, however, with goodwill 
on both sides, no difficulty need arise and the 
work should proceed smoothly without any 
friction or irritation on either side. 

Another important matter is that of safe¬ 
guarding the interests of the state during Presi¬ 
dent’s rule. When a ministry is in office, it is 
the guardian of the interests of the state vis-a- 
vis the Centre and other states. During resi¬ 
dent’s rule, there is no ministry. What then 
is the duty of a Governor when he is not only 
Head of a state but also is the de iacto ministry? 
If he feels that in some matters the state is 
being unfairly treated, should he keep quiet on 
•the plea that ultimately it is really the Presi¬ 
dent’s concern or should he be satisfied only by 
bringing matters to the notice of the President? 
Here again the oath of office of the Governor 
comes into operation. According to the oath a 
Governor undertakes “to devote himself to the 
service and well-being of the people entrusted 
to his charge to the blest of his ability." In the 
face of this oath a Governor worth his salt can¬ 
not and should not keep quiet if he genuinely 
feels that the interests of the state entrusted 
to his charge are being jeopardized. It would 
not be enough to shift his responsibilty by 
merely drawing the attention of Ae President 
to the matter. He has a constitutional duty, 
particularly in the absence of a ministry, to 
discharge and, if need be, he must speak out 
even at the risk of incurring the displeasure 
of the powers that be at the Centre. 

We are living through dynamic times. The 
constitution-makers made some provisions in 
the constitution for a Governor to discharge his 
functions, but in parliamentary democracy the 
written word is not the last word. The written 
word is supplemented by traditions and con¬ 
ventions which get established in the process of 
tjww The process of time is in action in the 
rawe of our constitution and as time goes certain 
traditions, conventions, and practices emerge. 
In evolving these practices and conventions, 


Governors will have a big role to play and I do 
hope that they would have the courage and 
sagacity to play this role in the service of the 
people and parliamentary democracy without 
fear or favour. 

EjMtogne 

With the return of the United Pront^ power 
in West Bengal, my staying on in that state 
became embarrassing to everybody including 
myself. When I dismissed the United Front 
Government it amounted to a direct confronu- 
tion with the Front. If I had stayed on, there 
would have been hardly any communication 
between the new ministers and myself, a situa¬ 
tion which would have been administratively 
as well as politically undesirable. Further, 1 
had the feeling that the new thinking at Uie 
Centre was to mollify the United Front and, if 
possible, to come to an understanding with it. 
This could not have fa^n possible if 1 had stay¬ 
ed on because my stand was that the United 
Front was anti-national and I could therefore 
have no compromise with it. 

To resolve the tangle I offered either to 
resign or to take leave so that a new man could 
take my place much, I felt, to the relief of the 
Centre. Some people in the Centre might have 
been happy to see me resign but after what 
had transpired in West Bengal, it would have 
been an unpopular move. So 1 was asked to 
take leave for four months to enable the govern¬ 
ment to post me elsewhere during that period 
and I acted accordingly. 

The four months’ period of leave soon 
expired but there were no signs of another 
posting as Governor. In fact, it appeared that 
there was marked reluctance to do so. The first 
inkling of this I got when I met the Prime 
Minister soon after my return from Calcutta. 
She disposed of all that I did in Calcutta by a 
short sentence, “1 must say you did very well 
under extremely difficult circum.stanc5es.’’ It 
was said casually without any warmth or feel¬ 
ing. The leftist lobby which opposed my policies 
and actions in West Bengal was gaining strength 
with the powers that be at the Centre. 

Soon after came the announcement of the 
name of my successor in Bengal. It was obvious 
that he was chosen with the definite aim of 
rapprochement with the United Front. I was 
offered the High Conunissionership in London 
in his place which post 1 declined. 


Cover pix shows Govomor Dhamia Vlns teSMlna the 
AseemMy House in a huny. 
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Angelo didn’t know what it was. It was a feel¬ 
ing that twisted his gut and stayed in his head. 
Rio Java. Rio Java. All he could think about 
was Rio Java. 

Was this love ? he thought to himself 
bitterly. This couldn’t be love, this nagging, 
persistent obsession. She wasn’t a beautiful 
woman, she wasn’t even a particulary young 
woman. She was just a freak. A six-foot-two, 
randy, Red Indian freak. 

He made up his mind to forget her. 

His father phoned from New York. There 
was trouble all over, there had been certain 
threats. It was best that Angelo didn’t go 
around unprotected. 

‘Ah, come on,’ Angelo argued. His father 
talked like an old gangster movie. 

‘Read the papers, you stupid little bastard, 
there’s hits happening everywhere. You’re my 
son, that makes you an imi»rtant bit of bar¬ 
gaining property. I’m having the Stevestos 
assign a man to you.’ 

Angelo groaned, ‘Listen_’ 

‘No, you listen. I hear reports of you 
being drunk, bumming around. Straighten your 
ass or I’ll haul you back here. You want that ?’ 

Angelo swallowed an angry reply. He 
liked it in London. The more distance be¬ 
tween himself and his family the better as far 
as he was concerned. 

A man called Shifty Fly was commissioned 
to protect him. It annoyed Angelo that he had 
to be followed and accompanied everywhere. 

Shifty Fly looked like his name. Thin, 
watery, darting eyes, a sweating shoulder 
holster concealing a gun beneath the crabby 
grey suit he always wore. 

‘This is a joke,’ Angelo complained to Eddie 
Ferrantino. 

Eddie flicked cold eyes over him and mar¬ 
velled yet again that this bearded little jerk 
could possibly be Enzio Bassalino’s son. ‘Just 
do as your father says, be a good little boy.' 

Bullshit on the ‘little boy’ jazz. Angelo was 
sick and tired of it. First Rio and now ^die. 

16 ViTio the hell did they think they were ? 


He took out his various girlfriends and gave 
it to them regularly. There were no com¬ 
plaints. He forced himself not to contact Rio. 
She was a bad scene, and even he knew enough 
not to ask for more. 

He lasted a week, and then he called her. 

‘Hey, Rio, this is Angelo.’ 

‘Angelo who V 

Bitch! ‘Angelo Bassalino.’ ». 

‘Let me see now, I don’t think I remember 
an Angelo Bassalino-’ 

He laughed nervously, ‘Stop kidding 
around. I thought you might like dinner.’ 

‘I always like dinner. In fact I have it 
every night. Do you have it every night ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Then why don’t you run off and have it 
now.’ And she hung up. 

He sent her flowers, something he had 
never done. She sent them back when they 
were dead with a note, ‘Hey — isn’t it funny 
— does everything you handle go limp ?’ 

He found that although he was quite able 
to service all his girlfriends it was virtually 
impossible for him to reach a climax. Always 
he remained hard as a rock, ready to go for 
ever. It was causing him great physical dis¬ 
comfort. When the hard-on vanished he was 
left with a pain in his gut that lasted all night 

Apart from the aggravation of that, there 
was Shifty Fly always close at hand. Foul 
mouthed and slimy he trailed Angelo every¬ 
where. 

Rio was pleased with the way things were 
going. She had always had the power of grab¬ 
bing men by the balls sexually. Larry Bolding 
had been one of the few exceptions, and that 
was because he was shit scared of his wife, 
political career, and his spotless reputation. 

Boy, could she blow the whistle on his 
spotless reputation. One of these days, baby, 
one of these days.... 

It had been a week since she had sent the 
flowers back to Angelo. The time was ripe. 
She picked up the phone and called him. He 
was asleep. 

‘Yeah ?’ a muffled voice. 

‘Listen you,’ said Rio, ‘don’t you think It’s 
about time I taught you- how to ball ?' Iliere 
was silence from hixa Rk) continued, ‘Last 



dianoe, aweetheart. Bag your aas over here 
quick and rU show you some tricks you ain’t 
never gonna forget!’ She hung up. 

Ax^elo struggled awake. It was past mid> 
night He threw on some clothes and left by 
the back entrance. This was one scene Shifty 
Fly wasn’t going to be following him to. 

2>6 

Lara paced her living-room smoking nervously. 
It was early with the light just seeping througli 
the darkness, New York taking shape outside. 

Why had she ever become' involved in 
this? 

Nick was aslera in the bedroom. Why did 
it have to be Nick ? 

Her hand was shaking slightly, her cheeks 
were flushed, her hair tangled. She didn’t want 
to take it any further. Nick was not respons¬ 
ible for things his father did. Dukey K Williams 
had been right, and Rio with her far-out plans 
all wrong. Much as she had loved Margaret, 
she was dead, and there was no method or plan 
or revenge that could bring her back. If Enzio 
Bassalino was the man to blame, then let Dukey 
deal with him in the way he wanted to. 

They had left Le Club at three that morn¬ 
ing. 

‘Your place or my hotel ?' Nick had ques¬ 


tioned. 

She had felt light-headed. ‘My place.’ 

They had started to kiss in the car, neck¬ 
ing like a couple of high-school kids. 

‘I am hot for you, sugar.’ 

She sarted to feel guilty that she was 
actually enjoying the whole scene. But her 
guilt was swept away in his arms, as he ripped 
the six-hundred-dollar black dress off her, and 
made love to her on the floor of her apartment. 

Later they went in the bedroom, and it had 
happened two more times before she fell asleep. 

How was it possible to fall in love with 
someone you were supposed to hate ? 

*How about some coffee, princess?’ Nick 
came walking in. He was naked. His body 
lean and hard and tanned. He put his arms 
around her and hugged her close, and slowly 
he undid the buttons of her housecoat, pushing 
it off her shoulders, sliding it down her body. 

She sighed, leaning her head back to catch 
his kisses. It had never been this way with 
anyone before, this pure physical pull. There 
had always been reasons why she had gone to 
bed with people, hard-hitting, down-to-earth 
reasons. With Nick it wasn’t like that. Oh, 
there was the reason all right, but it didn’t 
matter, it wasn’t imponant. 

Nick was carrying her back to the bedroom. 
‘You are beautiful,’ he was saying, ‘Beautiful! 
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Beautiful! Beautiful!’ 

She held on to him tightly. Soon the morn¬ 
ing papers would be arriving. She wondered 
how he would feel then. 

Beth stayed with the Bassalino children. 
She felt sick at what she had done. If anything 
happened to Anna Maria’s baby.... 

Frank phoned in the morning. His voice 
sounded funny. ‘Pack up and get out of there,’ 
he told Beth, ‘do it now. I don’t want to find 
you there when I get back.’ 

‘Is everything all right ?’ Beth asked, ‘the 
baby ?’ 

There was silence for a minute, and then 
Frank’s voice harsh and loud. ‘Get out of my 
house, and don’t leave no forwarding address 
’cos it I ever set eyes on you again I’ll kill you.’ 
He slammed the phone down and Beth started 
to shake. 

It was over. Whatever it was it was over. 
She was free. She could go. 

She picked up the phone and dialled en¬ 
quiries. ‘They gave her the number of the 
hospital. She knew what they would tell her, 
but she had to be sure. 

‘Mrs. Frank Bassalino, admitted early this 
morning. I’m a relative. Is she doing well ?’ 

The operator’s voice was apologetic. ‘I’m 
sorry, we cannot give information over the 
phone.’ 

Beth ran to her room and packed her few 
things. She left the children with the maid. 
She stepped outside the house and felt relief 
at leaving sweep over her like a cold breeze. 

She took a bus to the hospital. She was 
frightened of bumping into Frank, but the fear 
was overcome by a need to know what had 
happened. 

‘Mrs. Bassalino died at eight a.m.’ a nurse 
told her, complications with the position of the 
baby, and other things....’ the nurse tailed 
off. ‘Are you a close friend ? I think Doctor 
Rogers might care to speak to you.’ 

‘And the baby ?’ 

‘Everything possible was done, but I’m 
afraid.... ’ 

Beth turned and ran. 

The nurse started after her. ‘Please wait, 
if you can help us at all....’ 

Beth kept running. She didn’t stop run¬ 
ning until she reached Grand Central station. 
She bought herself a ticket home. Before 
boarding the train she phoned Cass. ‘I guess 
it’s what you all wanted,’ she said bitterly, 
‘but how does it help Margaret ? It certainly 
doesn’t bring her back.’ 



‘You’re getting better all the time,’ Rio 
laughed, ‘maybe I was wrong about you.’ 

Angelo felt very relaxed. He was in con¬ 
trol. Like a car that has been perfectly tuned 
18 he rode the crest of each bump and hill and 


didn’t falter. 

The Stones mumbled homily on badt- 
ground stereo. It was early evening and 
things had been going successfully all afternoon. 

‘I think we’ll take a break for food/ Rio 
announced, ‘got a friend who’ll bring over mar¬ 
vellous goodies’ 

She rolled away from him and lifted the 
phone. Angelo lay back. He felt so good, he 
was still hard after hours of activity. 

‘See you soon,’ Rio was purring into the 
phone. ‘Sure, bring Peaches, I’m certain there's 
plenty to go around.’ Rio flopped back on the 
bed, ‘Food will be here soon, meanwhile how 
about an appetiser?’ 

Angelo thought about phoning the casino 
to let them know he wouldn’t be in tonight, 
but what the hell, it would only bring Shifty 
Fly running to station himself outside, and who 
needed that? 

Rio liked popping ammis, and she was fix¬ 
ing another one and smothering it under his 
nose. He breathed deeply, deeply. ‘You know 
you’re not too bad,’ Rio muttered, ‘but Jesus 
Christ your beard is itchy.’ 

Enzio paced the private room at the hospi¬ 
tal, his face was grim. 

Frank sat in a chair, his head buried in his 
hands. 

Enzio muttered in Italian, occasionally 
throwing words of disgust in his son’s direc¬ 
tion. 

Dr. Rogers came in, a weary, bespectacled 
young man, with receding hair and sinewy, 
nervous hands. 

Enzio clapped him round the shoulders. 
‘Doctor, we know you did all you could, you 
mustn’t blame yourself.’ 

Dr. Rogers shook himself away. ‘I don’t 
blame myself,’ he said indignantly, ‘I don’t 
blame myscdf at all.’ He turned to stare at 
Frank, I’m afraid that poor girl was very badly 
beaten, the baby had no chance, it tvas_’ 

‘She fell down the stairs,’ Frank mumbled, 
‘1 told you that before, she fell.’ 

‘Mr. Bassalino, your wife’s internal injuries 
were not consistent with falling down some 
stairs. She was beaten and that’s what will 
have to go on the death certificate,’ he stared 
with contempt at Frank, ‘I’m sure there will 
be an enquiry.’ 

. Enzio approached the doctor. ‘Are you a 
family man ?’ he enquired. 

‘Yes,’ the doctor said shortly. 

‘Pretty wife ? Nice kiddies ?’ 

‘I don’t see what this has to do_’ 

‘Plenty,’ Enzio said. ‘As a family man you 
can understand the occasional little tiff, lovers’ 
quarrel. My boy is a man suffering, you want 
to make it worse for him ?' 

‘Mr. Bassalino, I have a duty to perform.’ 

‘Of course, of course, and I’m not trying to 
stop you. I think you doctors do a wonderful 
job, and yet so underpaid, terrible, a crime. 
Hardly enough to keep your wife looking 
pretty,' Enzio paused, ‘you know what I mean 



huh ?’ I’m an old man, but I still appreciate a 
pretty face, it would be a shame if y(mr wife 
lost hers.' Enzio fumbled in his pocket, pro¬ 
ducing a wad of bills carefully held together 
with an elastic band. ‘Here's a thousand 
dollars, doctor, to help you out’ 

Dr. Rogers hesitated as Enzio thrust the 
money towards him. 

'Take it,’ Enzio said, his voice mild, ‘keep 
your wife pretty.’ 

By the time the papers were delivered 
Nick had fallen back to sleep. 

Lara scanned them quickly. In the gossip 
column of one was the item she had known 
would be there. The wi iter was a bitchy 
woman columnist and she had put it together 
as only a bitch could. . 

How does glamorous star of the forties, still 
frisky April Crawford do it ? Married four 
times, those in the know' say she is about 
to take El plungo five with handsome thirty- 
ish Nick Bassalino, a Los Angeles business¬ 
man. However, someone should tell Nick, 
for when last seen he was boarding a plane 
tor New York with gorgeous, beautiful Lara 
Crichton, a stunning jet setter of twenty-six. 
Last report had them dancing cheek to 
cheek amongst other things at New York’s 
chic-est discotheque, Le Club. 

There was a picture of Lara taken in Acapulco 
and used in Vogue. She looked incredible. And 
a picture of April leaving a film inemiore look¬ 
ing tired. 

Oh well, that W’as goodbye to April. She 
would never stand for this. But where did it 
leave Lara ? 

It wasn’t fair. She hadn’t known it would 
be like it was. She hadn’t reckoned cn actually 
liking him. He was so very different from all 
the men she had ever known, so \'ery mascu¬ 
line, and sexual. There was nothing phony 
about him. He was just as he w'as. 

She took the paper in the bedroom and 
tossed it at him. ‘1 don’t think you’re going to 
like this,’ she said flatly. 

Rio had fixed fantastic drinks. Rum, brown 
sugar, eggs, cream, Benedictine, all mixed to¬ 
gether in the blender. When the door-bell rang 
she told Angelo to stay in bed, she would get it. 
Naked except for the honky shoes she always 
liked to wear, she marched off. 

What with the ammis and the sex and the 
couple of joints they had had, and the heavy 
drink, he felt pretty tired. Pleasantly so. 
Christ, she couldn’t object to him falling asleep 
now. There could be no more name calling, 
he had proved himself at last. 

to be continued 
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YOUR French does not have to be great 
for you to en[oy the clear style of the latest 
bridge offering, a miscellany by Pierre Jals, 
Jos6 le Dentu and Alan Truscott.* but you 
wilt need more then Aunt Agatha's book 
token. A luxunous volume with many 
photographs, it treats of the history and 
personalltias of the game. 

This deal was played by the late Sophocle 
Venizelos. son of the Greek statesman who 
promoted the Balkan League The declarer 
IS described as pius audaciwx qu AchtOe 
et auasi ruse quVIyaae'. which may afford 
you a clue to his play. 

^J1065 


O AQ54 
#A O 10 4 


;*K09 

VAKQ943 


SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

Frank* 

Venizeloa opouloa Albarran Nicolau 
Wo 1C 14 
3^ No 45 No 

4NT No 5V No 

^ No No 

No No No 

Wait led #8 and East returned a trump. 
How do you propose to cope with the 
obvious likelihood that East has 0 K'’ 
Vamzeios led 0 J but overtook with the 
Ace, continuing with a low diamond from 
dummy Thinking that the King would be 
ruffed. East played tow Declarer needed 
no further assistance. 

^ J 10 6 5 
VA Q 5 4 
4aO 10 4 

#6632 M ,^AJ1074 

^8 7 V2 

V76 ^ = vK832 

498652 S #KJ3 

#K O 9 
V A K Q 9 4 3 
1 J 10 9 
#7 

Runnino off his winners. Venizelos came 
down to 4A*Q in dummy, a club ana a 
diamond in hts own hand, thus squeezing 
East tor the twelfth trick Played pour fa 
galore, no doubt, for he could dispose of 
his third diamond m two other ways-by 
ruffing out the Kinq of Clubs or by dis¬ 
carding two diamonds on # K Q 


#6632 
^87 
V 7 6 

#98652 


#A J 10 74 

v'2 

. K 8 3 2 
J 3 



BRITAIN'S first commemorative stamps 
were issued on 23 April 1924, to mark the 
opening of the British Empire Exhibition at 
Wembley. Their design, by Harold Nelson, 
featured the celebrated lion Feiis ferok 
wembUi. As a publicity campaign the issue 
was a damp squib. The stamps were sold 
only at the exhibition and because their 
values. Id and 1VM. prepaid the inland 
postcard and letter rates, few were used on 
overseas mail. 

When the exhibition reopened in 1925, 
similar stamps with the date amended 
were issued but were even less popular 
Today tha 1924 Wembley pair costs £3 in 
mint cofNlition and the 1926 pair from 
about C8 
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the luckiest thing that ever happened to the male population was to have 
ambika johar introducing fashions ! pure pot luck! her best bets are 
short tops, tie-ups, and bare midriffs, wear them together or keep 
them apart, or maybe do a little of both for a purely beautiful middle, 
and who else but ambika could top them, for such looks you can't lose, 
artistic talent has lent grace to her poise, besides adding polish to her 
various activities like reading and swimming for mental satisfaction, 
t. black is beautiful especially in a knitted short top. low cut neck is tied 
at nape, striped borders till bust-line add extra charm. 

2. casual shirt of black and white print for her sportive nature, just tie 
it up at the bodice for a care-free romp. 

3 - light blue demin shirt made in a safari style is very summery, indeed t 
tie this up too, to reveal a curvacecnis waist! 

4. embroider the front with mirr€}rs on a strip of cloth—lo and behold —you 

have a beautiful top ! tie behind nape and string a knot at the 

back just for this summer. 

model: ambika johar 

pix: girish shukla 

text ; lalita uttamsingh 
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Dabboo threw caution to 
the winds and a party in 
one breath — “for the 
Saffar-clan” according to 
him. The Sagar-clan, inci¬ 
dentally, number about 
twenty-five, taking Papa 
Ramanand right down to 
the newest grandchild. 
Dabboo’s hospital-trip and 
doctor’s warnings to cut 
down food and drink don’t 
seem to apply to his good 
sense! Anyway, in a party 
for the Sagars, exclusively, 
he Included his brothei 
Chintu and Neetu Singh 
i convenient excuse for the 
two to get together) and 
Rekha who is his own 
5uddy-gal! Being a home- 
party he didn’t really take 
wifey Babita into considera¬ 
tion. because she’s “J" 
about any of his heroines, 
favourite or otherwise! 
With the boisterous Sagar- 
sons who love mischief, 
seems the party was a real 
ball! With Chintu and bro’ 
Dabboo having the cream of 
the evening! 

What is it that people visit¬ 
ing a popular studio keep 
whispering, in the wake of 
a long shooting-schedule of 
a film with Sanjee^ and a 
Ben^li heroine ? That the 
heroine, now tcf prove hei 
point, has got the director 
of the film in her claws.. 
and he is willingly giving in 
to her grip. His lovely wife 
at home dreams of the days 
gone by and the name and 
fame which she threw away 
all for the sake of getting 
him to marry her! To get 
this In return. Seems that 
two of her (essentially 
Bangla habits) vices, eating 
tobacco-paan and playing 
. cards, had no influence over 
him for the eight years of 
their knowing each other ; 
liut now, his Bengali herome 
has slowly initiated him into 
these two habits! ITie re¬ 
sult of just ten days’ 
schedule in Bombay, follow¬ 
ed by a fortnight’s schedule 
in Mahableshwar! He won't 
even come down for his 
22 second marriage annivei- 



sary — so “devoted” he is. 
to his worK! 


Is it true Bindu is ready to 
leave hubby Champaklal for 
her erstwhile boy-friend 
Ranjeetr If she is, as 
rumour has it, it will be a 
foolish thing to do — the 
trade big guns bpine. One 
thing, Ranjeet has only a 
supporting-cast position, 
what security can he offer 
her ? Whereas she is on the 
top as a vamp, she would 
only be throwing her own 
status away by doing such 
a rash thing. 

What is it that the 
“pretty” young toughies 
like Dheeraj, Vikram and 
Shashi Bhushan (Chintu’s 
ronstant friend) have in 
rammon ? Two things: 
weak careers which don’t 
^m to pick up try any 
rtunt they might... .AND 
guess what ? Hema Malini’s 
mother! She is said to be 
protecting their Interests 
(professionally) — she had 
Started a film for Dheeraj 
as a hero; now she has 
signed Vikram and has been 
seeing a lot of Shashi 
Bhushan. Her admirers see 
In this, just a “genius lady” 
trying to encourage ]^ung 
tolent — her critics, ' see 
^me other foul play in tiie 
interest she shows in the 
young chaps! 


Premnath threw a stag- 
bash at his Versova shack 
for a lot of rowdy “sadhu” 
comrades. The evening 
dress; saffron robes for 
everyone! The party was a 
real bash — and thank Grod 
it was miles away from 
civilisation ! The lu^ men¬ 
folk lived their guts out in 
the event. And who could 
be enjoying himself the 
most, but Sunil Dutt, also 
dressed In saffron robes, 
much to the disgust of his 
wife, who of course, wasn’t 
present That was ^e idea 
— no wives were present. 
Though all of Premnath’s 
palmist-friends and astro¬ 
logers had turned up! 

South Indian dancing-star 
sisters Padmlni and Raagini, 
who had created brilliant 
careers for themselves, are 
no mors to be seen, 'l^ile 
Padmini has settled down 
to a happy married life in 
the States with her doctor- 
husband who has a flourish¬ 
ing practice, Raagini, the 
last I’d heard of her, had 
developed a fatal cancer and 
was ^ing to her sister’s 
place in U.S. Seems she 
was in the last stages — 
maybe she has already suc¬ 
cumbed to the dreaded 
disease when this comes in 
print. But it surely leaves a 
sad note in the South 
Indian film-industry. 

Looks like star-secretaries 
are going to have a rough 
time this year. Rajesh’s 
sec who had planned and 
announced a film with 
Rajesh, waited for more 
than a year for his hero to 
“get into the mood” to even 
have its Muhurat. Now he 
has coolly told him to can¬ 
cel all plans of the movie. 
Any case, it was a mere 
money-making plan for the 
Now Hema has also 
decided to shelve her sec’s 
movie-plans. Why should 
we leave our busy schedules 
for a film which is going 
to be a free-enterprise and 
torture our other producers ? 
They say. 


Watch out! 
Mallika 

will write a book 
on film industry 


All revie^^s of ‘Himalay Se Ooncha’ were 
unanimous regarding one point: that heroine 
Mallika Sarabhai was just a glorified extra in 
it! What amazed many is that a smart girl like 
Mallika accepted such an assignment. Mallika 
of course has her reasons for having done the 
role. “Firstly, Prakash Mehra literally chased 
me to do the role. Secondly, I was at a stage 
where I wasn’t quite sure whether to stay or to 
quit the film industry altogether. Satyadev 
Dubey (the go-between for Mallika and 
Prakash Mehra) advised me to make up my 
mind after having a taste of commercial films. 
That, either way I shouldn’t decide after acting 
in just a few low-budget films. Thirdly, 
Prakash Mehra is a big name in the commercial 
cinema. It was very frustrating for me to have 
completed two films (‘Sonal’ and ‘Mutlhi Bhar 
Chaval’), both of which showed no signs of 
being released. Prakash Mehra’s film I knew 
would at least be released on time. Finally, the 
role as narrated to me was of course a sub¬ 
sidiary one, but not quite as it finally turned 
to be.” 

Any regrets’ 

"Not really. It was terrible to step out of 
the house and have people asking me when my 
first film would be released. ‘Himalay Se 
Ooncha’ was at least released in good time. And 
then I got several phone calls from friends who 
said that though they sympathised with me, 
they were glad that in my scenes I at least 
looked pretty. And that in Hindi films means 
something.” 

That is the only thing which counts in 
Hindi films, I said and made the poor girl feel 
worse than ever! Her depressing reaction to 
all this was to be expected. Mainly because 
unlike other giddy-headed girls who aspire for 
stardom simply for the imminent glory and the 
money, Mallika ventured into fihni waters 
mainly because she wanted to try her hand at 
acting. Glory and money the Sarabhai girl has 
always had in plenty. Otherwise as a new¬ 
comer she wouldn’t have gone in for carefully 
chosen subjects like ‘Mutthi Bhar Chaval’ (“A 
subject dear to the masses”), ‘Sonal’ (an out 
and out heroine’s subject), ‘Kalankini’ (another 
heroine’s subject where she doesn’t even have 
a hero opposite her) and ‘Maina Gurjari’ (a 
Gujarati film). 

Was ‘Himalay Se Oncha’ a package deal 
with Prakash Mehra ? In the sense, did Prakash 
Mehra offer Mallika a good role in ‘Herapheri’ 
if she agreed to do ‘Himalay ^ Ooncha’? 
Mallika doesn’t think so. “No, no. Initially 
‘Herapheri’ had only one heroine — Saira Banu. 

^ Nearly six months after the commencement 
of the film, Prakash Mehra had something like 
eight writers sitting on the script and adding 
my character in the story. If a major character 
like mine could be added at this stage you can 
imagine what the basics of the stoty must be. 
like. Anyway, in ‘Herapheri’ I have a good 
role, thje kind that’s called a ‘running role’, 


which means I am there throughout the film.” 

Mallika has had just one release to her 
credit. Her ‘Kalankini’ which was slated for 
release this year (to coincide with the Inter¬ 
national Women’s Year) lies incomplete due to 
the usual story of lack of funds. Yet, MaiHica 
has a fair share of gossip lined up to her credit. 

The major one being that she’s ruining her 
career by antagonising Nargis Dutt. The story 
runs that Mallika is going around complaining 
that Nargis isn't allowing her husband to act 
with Mallika! Mallika reacts to the rumour 
with characteristic frankness! ‘‘I met Nargis 

Dutt recently at the Shamiana and she was 
absolutely charming with me! I have no idea 
where these rumours have their origin. I cer¬ 
tainly am not going to make myself vulnerable 
by depending on one person for my career in 
films, with all due respect to Nargis as an 
actress.” 

Any new film^ ? 

Several offers opposite Vinod Khanna are 
coming her way — and Mallika is rather 
enthusiastic about working with such a co¬ 
operative co-star. Raj Kapooi’s next film may 
or may not go to Mallika — she simply keeps 
her fingers crossed in the meantime. In her 
matter of fact w'ay, Mallika awaits the results 
of ‘Himalay Se Oncha' before she puts her 
signature on any contract. Meanw'hile, she has 
made up her mind that she is definitely going 
ahead with her career as an actress. 

But Mallika Sarabhai, an energetic young 
girl, doesn’t intend confining herself to just 
acting. An M.B.A. graduate from the Institute 
of Management, Ahmedabad, Mallika is keen to 
continue keeping an eye on the Sarabhai busi¬ 
ness. A classical dancer, Mallika also gives 
stage performances whenever possible, taking 
care to practice and.be fully prepared before 
every public appearance. Added to all this, 
Mallika did brilliantly at the Institute (was 
one of the first ten) and lived her social life 
(after all she is a Sarabhai!) fully. 

While she occupies herself with her busi¬ 
ness, her dancing and her acting, Mallika is 
also storing into her receptive brain little bits 
of information about the film industry. Miss 
Sarabhai would like to write a book on the 
Hindi film industry! 

N. BHARATHI.23 







WEST BENGAL 

TWO YEARS OF TURMOIL 
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ARIES (March 21 ^ April 20) Travel ohancee 
strong this week. Spate of parties and 
outings will make you happy. In service 
recognition of merit and betterment of posi¬ 
tion indicated. Businessmen, your strivings for enhancement 
of social status will be fulfilled. Executives, expenditure will 
increase. Ladies, protect yourself against cold. Bachelors 
and girls, commitment should be avoided. 

TAURUS (April 21 — May 20) A week for 
making important decision. Friday may bring 
you good news. In service support from 
seniors and assistance from colleagues 
assured. Businessmen, your plans will be moving into a steady 
uptrend and improvement will be experienced. Executives, do 
not fret over trivial details. Girls and bachelors, social and 
love affairs provide surorises. 

GEMINI (May 21 — June 20) Whichever way 
you look at it — a lively week. If you are 
in service, good prospects ahead. Busi¬ 
nessmen and industrialists, good news wilt 
cheer you up. Speculative hopes are likely to be raised. 
Executives, a top week for enjoyment. Ladies, home affairs 
will be demanding. Girls, move carefully when alone on the 
street. Bachelors, romantically a thrilling week. 

CANCER (June 21 ^ July 21) Cooperation 
from colleagues, friends and family members 
may be expected. Financial worries indi¬ 
cated in the second half of the week. In 
service, tactlessness may give you pain. Professionals, 
generosity will be paying. Ladles, the time is most favour¬ 
able for you. Girls, it is time to be bold in personal matters. 

LEO (July 22 — August 21) Your home is 
your inspiration — it gives you strength to 
lace reality. This week you may have to go 
out of the way to resolve an intricate family 
problem. You may expect providential help in money matter. 
Executives, great care is needed in offering your comments. 
Ladies and girls, your ambitions will be fulfilled In a surpris¬ 
ing way. 

a VIRGO (August 22 — September 22) Benefi- 
ciai time for those who are seeking change 
in service. Professionals, tax problem may 
cause irritation. Businessmen, litigation with 
the governmental authority will turn into your favour. Execu¬ 
tives, your wit and ability to entertain your clienteles will pay 
dividend. Girls, in love and romantic sphere success is assured. 

LIBRA (September 23 — October 22) In con¬ 







nection with your personal life you may have 
grievances and dissatisfaction this week. 
Restraint and patience will help you succeed 
in your work. Businessmen, financial commitments should not 
be taken without consulting experts. Ladies, your respons¬ 
ibilities will Increase. Girls, peaceful atmosphere in the family 
and social circle Indicated. 

SCORPIO (Odo^ 23 — Noventber 22) 
This week social and official position on 
sound footing. Recognition from associates' 
and colleagues may be expected. Business¬ 
men, from mid-week your financial position will be looking up. 
Ladies, this week Is not favourable for travel. Bachelors and 
girls, you are for big steps in personal life — romantic develop¬ 
ments will bring you happiness. 

SAGITTARIUS (November 23 — December 20) 
Opportunities will come to you in abundance 
in the second half of the week. In service 
be on your toes to grasp at openings. 
Professionals, your associates are likely to be critical. Business¬ 
men, outstanding dues may be realised. Executives, a pro¬ 
motion for you. Ladies, you will hear some arguments around 
you. Girls, keep your temper under control — don't let others 
irritate you. 

CAPRICORN (Dscsmbsr 21 — Jammry 19) 

More secretive you are the better will be the 
results. In service, colleagues may act 
against your interest. Professionals, you ere 
now starred for travel. Businessmen, financial position is free 
from worries now. Executives, awaited opportunities will come 
to you. Ladies, a gift for you. Girls, certain happenings will 
give you a lift in personal life. J 

AQUARIUS (January 20 — February 18) 
Something that was restricting you will be 
cast aside and you will feel more confident 
and content. Professionals, honour for you. In 
service, triumph over your rivals Indicated. Businessmen, try 
to make your financial position more secure. Ladies, control 
your emotions to take full advantage of situations. Girls, a 
pleasant surprise will help bring better trends. 

PISCES (February 19 — March 20) You can 
push ahead now. Prepare yourself for un¬ 
expected change In your service. You are 
tipped for a raise. Professionals, avoid taking 
any hasty decision. Businessmen, decide your plan on priority 
basis. Executives, secret enemity indicated. Ladies, take care 
of your health. Girls, new relationships should be entered Into 
after careful thought. 
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Lakme Lavender Talc. 

A perfume so French... 

ask any Frenchman. 
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Lakme Lavender Talc—with the 
excjuisite fragrance of real French lavender. 

So unmistakable So irresistible. 
Wear L^^kme Lavender Talc. Turn a few I 

heads yourself! 
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LAVENDER TALC 


Beauty is our business 





































TWO 
YEARS OF 


DHARMA VIRA 



WITH the setting in motion of the constitu¬ 
tional machinery in Phinjab and Haryana, my 
task of forming the two states was completed. 
Then I started approaching the Prime Minister 
about the next assignment. My request was 
that I should be relieved of the post and given 
some other work which should be more exciting 
and exacting. Life as a constitutional Governor 
was a bit too dull for me. I had suggested that 
I may be sent to Asscim where in NEFA and 
the other directly admiiiistered areas there was 
a lot of work for a Governor to get involved in. 
I had been always interested in tribals, and in 
moving about in remote areas. Assam 
interested me greatly for I felt that there was 
much to do there. 

Just then, politics in West Bengal came to 
a boiling point. A United Front Government 
had come into office there. It consisted of ele¬ 
ments which represented a broad spectrum 
extending from the CPI(M) to the Bangla 
Congress. Outwardly they were working to¬ 
gether but actually there were deep dissensions 
among them with the result that the adminis¬ 
tration was in a state of complete chaos. 

The central government was naturally 
getting worried about the developments in 
West Bengal. But I was not aware that it was 
thinking of sending me there. One fine morn¬ 
ing, the Prime Minister rang me up and asked 
me to make a dash from Chandigarh to Delhi 
that very day for some urgent consultations. 
Accordingly I reached Delhi the same evening 
and met the Prime Minister at the appointed 
time. She informed me that though she was 





So the twain — Governor Oharma Vtra and the UF Cabinet Ministers — between whom not much iove was ever iost, 
met at Calcutta's Raj Bhavan. June 1, 1M7. Standing left, the then Chief Justice of the High Court, D. N. Sinha. 


aware of my keen desire to go to Assam, she at the lawlessness in the state and the industrial 
would like me to go to Bengal as there was indiscipline was growing fast. Ajoy Mukherjw 
much to be done there. I accepted the offer as 1 himself appeared to be quite worried and his 
anticipated work there that was likely to have counsels of moderation to the extremist sections 
a bearing.on the future of the country. On of his ministry were going unheeded. Dr. Gh(wh 
1 June 1967 — exactly a year after my appoint- desired to walk out of the ministry along with 
ment as the Governor of Punjab — I moved his followers sometime in August or September 
over to Calcutta. 1967, but he was advised by Ajoy Mukherjee 

Before speaking to me, it appears that the not to do so. It was his view that if any walk- 
Prime Minister had mentioned to the then Chief ing out was to be done, both of them should do 
Minister of West Bengal, Ajoy Mukherjee, it together rather than separately, 
about her desire to send me to Bengal. Ajoy What happened on 2 October 1967 has 
Mukherjee was cautious and had neither en- become part of contemporary history and well 
dorsed nor disagreedwith the PM’s choice. He known to most people in the country. Ajoy 
had also not dLscu.ssed the matter with his Mukherjee had got so alarmed with the develop- 
colleagues, as I learnt later. So, when my ments in the state that he had decided that on 
appointment was announced, the news was that day — Gandhiji’s birthday — he would 
received with mixed feelings by the consti- submit the resignation of his ministry and ask 
tuents of the United Front. Some were cautious: for a new ministry to be formed in collabota- 
others were critical; but there was no active tion with the Congress, 
opposition when I took over as the Governor. At that time, the strength of the Congress 

The United Front Government was going in the Assembly of 280 was 127 and with the 
through a period of considerable stress and followers of Ajoy Mukherjee and tho^ of Dr. 
strain due to factions and dissensions. Dr. P. C. Ghosh, they could have formed a comfortable 
Ghosh and his followers were getting alarmed majority. Ajoy Mukherjee had prepared a 5 





Ajoy Mukheriee kept everytiody guessing. 

Statement to be issued him on the evening 
of 2 October after the submission of his resigna¬ 
tion. In fact, .copies of that statement had got 
into the hands of the leaders of the Congress 
and other parties. 

Ajoy Mukherjee’s resignation was, how¬ 
ever, dependent on the reorganization of the 
Congress Party in Bengal on a mutually agrekl 
basis. Gulzarilal Nan^, who had paid a visit 
to Calcutta, on behalf of the Congress High 
Command, had suggested the formation of the 
ad hoc Pradesh Congress Committee after 
excluding some of the members of the old guard 
and thus giving a new look to the Congress 
Party in Bengal. That was felt necessary as 
there was strong resentment in Bengal against 
the old guard of the Congress, dominated by 
Atulya Ghosh. Even some leading members 
of the Congress were greatly dissatisfied with 
the old g^d. They ascribed most of the ills of 
BBenaal eittier to the apathy or to the incom¬ 


petence of the m^bers of the old guard. Even 
deliberate mismanagement was attributed to 
them. 

Ajoy Mukherjee had agreed to walk out 
of the government only on the understanding 
that the recommendationa of Nanda in regard 
to the WBPCC would be Implemented; 

The then President of the Congress, 
Kamaraj Nadar, was not available to give his 
blessing to the Nanda Plan of reorganization — 
or more correctly, he was not prepared to 
approve the plan. Some other members* of the 
High Command also were actively opposed to 
it with the result that the Nanda Plan was not 
immediately approved and the matter dragged 
on. 

This made Ajoy Mukherjee very suspicious 
of the intentions of the Congress in regard to 
himself. He had strong differences of q;>inion 
with Atulya Ghosh, the de facto boss of the 
Congress in West Bengal. He was apprehensive 
that without a change in the leadership of the 
Congress in Bengal, if he threw in his lot with 
the Congress, he may once again be thrown to 
the mercy of Atulya Ghosh. 

Simultaneously, as the news of his pro¬ 
posed resignation leaked out, he was subjected 
to pressures from the United Front. The 
parties, which were openly advocating indus¬ 
trial unrest, gheraos, strikes, and .so on, came 
together and hastened to reassure Aj^ 
Mukherjee that they would behave better in 
future and that the situation could only improve 
if he would give them enough time. Heavy 
pressure was also brought to bear on Ajoy 
Mukherjee by his younger brother, Biswanath 
Mukherjee, the leader of the CPI in Bengal, 
the latter’s wife, Geeta Mukherjee, and an elder 
sister-in-law, whom Ajoy Mukherjee greatly 
respected. An intimate personal friend of his, 
Satish Samant, also intervened strongly against 
his decision to resign. 

By the evening of 2 October, when Aj(^ 
Mukherjee came to discuss his anticipated 
resignation with me at Raj Bhavan, he had 
already made up his mind not to resign and 
his visit to me was only a formality. However, 
we had a long di.scu.ssion on the pros and cons 
of his resigning. He was adamant that he should 
wait longer to see what the Congress would 
ultimately do. He said he would wait till 
5 October and then make up his mind. It is 
pertinent to mention here that Ajoy Mukheijee 
had come to Raj Bhavan accompanied by his 
s!.ster-in-law and Satish Samant. Both of them 
were waiting in the car when Ajoy Mukheijee 
was talking to me. 

About the same time, the WBPCC was in 
session at Congress Bhavan, and wai ting 
anxiously for the news of Ajoy Mukherjee's 
resignation. Of course, there could be no such 
news and the meeting ended in confusion s(»ne- 
time late in the night. Even though Ajoy 
Mukherjee fixed the date, 5 October, for his 
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t989. TtM second UF Qovernment assumes office. This time, no dispute as to who was the boss of the situation. 
To start with, anywey. 


final decision on the question of resignation he 
had really made up his mind already not to 
resign. Subsequent development confirmed this 
surmise and when on 5 October he did not 
resign, it was no surprise to me. 

After thi.s volte face by Ajqy Mukherjee, 
it became clear to Dr. Ghosh and his followers 
that if they were to get rid of the United Front 
Ministry ^ey would have to go at it alone and 
that they could not expect any cooperation 
frpm Ajoy Mukherjee and his group in this 
^ matter. 

At the same time, scane of Ajoy Mukherjee’s 
followers, dissatisfied with his vascillation and 
with the steadily deteriorating conditions in 
the state, decided to join hands with .Dr. Ghosh. 
They were disillusioned with the United Front 
and hoped to bring'about a change in the 
political scene by aligning themselves with Dr. 
Ghosh and the Congress. 


So, after waiting for about a month, in 
November Dr. Ghosh, follow'ed by a number of 
members of the Bangla Congres.s and some 
independents, walked out of the United Front. 
They claimed that with the Congress support 
they were in a majority. Hence, they com¬ 
municated to me in writing that the ministry 
in power had lost its majority and that they 
should be called to form a government with 
Dr. Ghosh as the leader. The leader of the 
Congress Party also sent to me a communica¬ 
tion expre.ssing his party’s full support to Dr. 
Ghosh and his group. 

I shdwed these communications to Ajoy 
Mukhetjee and suggested to him that since he 
had lost the majority he should resign and 
allow a new ministry to be formed. I also 
suggested the alternative that if he felt other¬ 
wise, he should summon the Assembly at an 
early date to obtain its verdict. 7 







Assembly outside the Assembly House. 
H. K. Konar addresses the crowd. 


Party workers and fans mingle freely aa the Land Revenue Minister 




Initially it appeared to me that Ajoy must in any case be called within six months 
Mukherjee was willing to resign as he reckoned of the date on which it was last prorogued, 
that he had lost the support of the majority. The date suggested by Ajoy Mukherjee was 
But after he had consulted his colleagues, 'he just six months from the date on which the 
was prevailed upon not to resign and to pre- Assembly was prorogued. It was, therefore, 
varicate. He told me that he would prefer to clear that he was in no hurry to call the 
obtain the verdict of the Assembly. This was Assembly. He was obviously desiring to take 
all right as far as I was concerned as the con- advantage of the provision of the constitution 
stitutional Governor. But 1 felt that the pre- under which the Governor would not summon 
vailing state of uncertainty should end soon, the Assembly except on the advice of his 
For this it was necessary to obtain the verdict ministers or after the expiry of the six months 
of the Assembly as early as possible.. Hence, from the date on which it was prorogued He 
I suggested that the Assembly should be sum- wanted to benefit unfairly by delaying the kim- 
moned within a week or ten days at the most, moning of the Assembly to the maYimiiTn extent 
But Ajoy Mukherjee after consultations with possible. 

his colleagues suggested a date more than six This, to my mind, was not in accord with 
weeks beyond the date I had suggested. the spirit of the constitution. When a govern- 

According to the constitution, the Assembly ment seemingly ceases to enjoy tte confidence 
should be summoned, though it is done at the of the majority, it should, accor ding to the pro¬ 
behest of the Governor, on the advice of his per parliamentary practice, either resign or 
ministers. The Governor is expected to be seek the verdict of the Assembly, as soon as 
guided by the advice of the Chief Minister and possible. Unfair advantage of certain lacunae 
his ministers in respect of the date and time in the constitution should not be t^en and 
for the summoning of the Assembly. The con- the correct parliamentary practices must be 
8 stitution also has a provision that the Assembly adhered to under all circumstances. 




As a Minister, he was no outstanding success. But 
everybody loved the old revolutionary, everybody called 
him "Hemantada''i probably even his assassins before 
they were hired to kill. 

Apart from the undesirability of a govern¬ 
ment continuing in office after it has ceased to 
enjoy the confidence of the majority, there is 
also another danger with which we are now 
very familiar in Indian parliamentary life. The 
interregnum is utilized for. the unsavoury prac¬ 
tice of trying to win over members of the 
Assembly by coercion, bribery, and corruption 
of various types. Such unsavoury practices 
certainly do no good to the parliamentary life 
of the country. 

The framers of the constitution could not 
have anticipated thatits followers would deviate 
from well-known parliamentary practices by 
exploiting certain lacunae for deriving unfair 
advantages. If they could have foreseen this, 
I am sure, they would have made special provi¬ 
sions for the early calling of the Assembly or 
Parliament by the Governor or the President 
as the case may be. But in as much as there 
is jio such provision^ in Bengal and in other 
parts of the country, this loophole in our con- 
sitution has been misused and exploited by 


governments and parties to the extent of almost 
k illin g the spirit of the constitution. 

It is about time that the political parties 

together to work out either a constitu¬ 
tional practice by consensus or by a change in 
the constitutional provision, so that in the 
event of any doubt in regard to the majority of 
the ruling party in Parliament (or the Assembly 
as the case may be), the President or the 
Governor should be enabled to summon Parlia¬ 
ment (or the Assembly) within a certain speci¬ 
fied period regardless of the advice of the Prime 
Minister (or the Chief Minister). 

Within the scope of this provision should 
be a stipulation that this should be done by 
the President or the Governor only if a requisite 
percentage of the total membership of the 
Hou.se demands the settling of the issue of 
majority by calling Parliament or the Assembly. 
Such a safeguard is desirable to ensure that 
the President or the Governor does not use this 
power arbitrarily. 

In Bengal, I was faced with a rather diffi¬ 
cult situation. On the one hand, a ministrv’ 
that had prima facie lost its majority was try¬ 
ing to drag on its existence by taking shelter 
behind a loophole in the constitution. It was 
also evident to me that the prolonged period 
was to be utilized for coercing, cajoling and 
tempting legislators to change sides and to 
switch their loyalties which would have further 
vitiated the atmosphere. 

Under these circumstances, the Governor, 1 
thought, had only two alternatives. One was 
to allow matters to drift from bad to worse. 
And, the other was to exercise the discretionary 
power vested by the constitution in him to with¬ 
draw the pleasure of the Governor from the 
ministrv and to remqve it from office on account 
of its having lo.st the confidence of the majority 
and failing to face the Assembly within a 
reasonable time. 

In the then prevailing atmosphere in 
Bengal, it was obvious that any delay in the 
calling of the Assembly would be misused for 
purposes other than democratic. Practically a 
sort of hysteria was being built up among cer¬ 
tain sections of the population against Dr. Ghosh 
and his followers who had walked out of the 
United Front. It was pretty obvious that if the 
calling of the Assembly was delayed by anoher 
six weeks, there would be no clear verdict of 
the Assembly. Either the Opposition would be 
prevented from voting or if they came to vote, 
there would be very unseemly incidents, prob¬ 
ably to the extent of the use of physical violence 
against the Opposition MLAs. 

The question of the constitutional powers 
of the Governor was carefully examined in con¬ 
sultation with eminent jurists and experts in 
constitutional law. After much deliberation I 
finally decided to dismiss the United Front 
Government and to install a coalition ministry 
of the Congress and Dr. Ghosh’s followers. 

This action as everyone knows now result¬ 
ed in a big controversy. There were two 9 


definite views in regard to the constitutionality 
of my action. While the communist parties and 
their supporters in the United Front were voci¬ 
ferously expounding the view that my action 
was unconstitutional if not acual murder of 
democracy, there were others who held an 
entirely different view. The vociferous expres¬ 
sion of a view however does not mean that it 
is by any means correct. 

The question was whether what I did was 
constitutionally correct or not. This matter was 
taken to the Calcutta High Court by some 
people on behalf of the United Front. The High 
Court upheld my action and ruled that the 
Governor was competent under his discre¬ 
tionary powers to remove a ministry under the 
circumstances in which the United Front 
Ministiy was dismissed. 

A subsequent verdict of the Supreme Court 
in a matter relating to Punjab which was 
brought before it also indirectly supported the 
view of the Calcutta High Court. Up to now 
these views and verdicts have not been ques¬ 
tioned. So it is of no use for anybody to claim 
that my action was unconstitutional. Further 
an action does not become unconstitutional 
just because a few interested persons strongly 
feel otherwise. In any case, these very persons 
who we so vociferously shouting about the 
murder of the constitution did not have much 
respect for it. Times without number they 
had been openly expressing their determina¬ 
tion to wreck the constitution from within by 
using democratic processes. 

Whatever may be the rights or wrongs of 
the matter, and I think there were more rights 
than wrongs, the Ghosh government came into 
office. Soon after being sworn in. Dr. Ghosh 
advised me to summon the Assembly and settle 
the matter about the majority support that he 
enjoyed. Accordingly, the Assembly was sum¬ 
moned within a week of the formation of the 
government. This was a welcome change from 
the dilatory tactics adopted by Ajoy Mukherjee. 

However, when the Assembly was called, a 
fresh difficulty of greater magnitude arose. The 
Speaker of the Assembly, Bijoy Banerjee, seem¬ 
ed to be thoroughly dissatisfied with the manner 
in which the previous government was dis¬ 
missed. This was understandable. Bijoy 
Banerjee belonged to the United Front before 
he became the Sj^aker and it was with the 
support of the United FYont that he was elected 
the Speaker. As such he might have owed a 
certain amount of loyally to the United Front 
though in his capacity as the Speaker he was 
expected to be strictly impartial according to 
correct pai’liamentary practice. He did not 
object to the Assembly being called because the 
right of the Governor to summon the Assembly 
could not be questioned. 

But when the Assembly did actually meet, 
certain unexpected developments took place 
suddenly, one leading to the other with snow¬ 
ball effect. Firstly, when I went to address 
10 the Assembly, there were rowdy demonstra- 



Prafulla Chandra Sen saw the old Congress citadel 
crumble around him, and survived. But, somehow, nothing 
could be the same ever, again. 


tions. The Opposition, which consisted of the 
United Front, made it practically impossible 
for me to deliver my address. According to 
constitutional law and practice, in the event of 
disorder, if the Governor reads only a certain 
part of the address and leaves the remaining 
unread, it is considered sufficient to fulfil the 
statutory requirements. This is precisely what 1 
did that day. I went into the House amidst 
much noise and disorder and read out certain 
important passages from the address and 
retired. As far as I was concerned, the con- 
stituhonal requirements had been fulfilled. 

1 1 “y departure, the Sp4ker 

declared the government in power as iUegal 
and adjourned the House without permitting 
any further transaction. He held that the 
Gho^ government had been installed illegally 
by the Governor without ascertaining the ver- 
dict 0 . the Assembly against the previous 
Unied Front Government. It was his conten¬ 
tion that the Governor had no right to dismiss 
a ministty and that it should be removed only 
by a verdict of the Assembly. With this ruling 



he was actually usurping the rights of the 
Assembly. He was contradicting himself by 
deciding on a matter which, according to him, 
the Assembly was competent to decide. Much 
worse, he obstructed the Assembly which was 
in session from deciding whether the govern¬ 
ment installed by the Governor was legally 
constituted or not and whether it had the 
support of the majoriy or not. He arrogated to 
himself the right of giving a verdict which only 
the Assembly was competent to give. He 
adopted a practice which had no support in 
constitutional law. 

The Governor at least had the verdict of 
the law courts in his favour but there was no 
verdict in the Speaker’s favour. After all, the 
Speaker is only a presiding officer whose func¬ 
tion is to conduct the affairs of the Assembly. 
He has no right to decide whether a govern¬ 
ment which had been duly installed by the 
Governor was legal or not. That right was 
absolutely beyond his purview. 

The Assembly was then adjourned under 
the Speaker’s extraordinary ruling but the 
verdict of the Assembly on the government 
enjoying the support of' the majority in the 
Assembly, which was the main purpose of its 
being called, could not be obtained. The Ghosh 
government, however, continued in office. The 
United Front launched a big campaign against 
it with demonstration all over the place and 
resorted to lawlessness. These were dealt with 
firmly and courageously by the new govern¬ 
ment under very difficult and trying circum¬ 
stances. 

Soon after, the new government was faced 
with the problem of getting the budget passed. 
It could not continue to work without getting 
the budget passed by the Assembly. Even 
though the Governor could authorize the 
government to draw from the appropriation 
accounts for some time, the sanction of the 
Assembly for the budget and taxation measures 
was obligatory. So, the Assembly had to be 
summoned again for passing the budget and 
taxation measures and immediately a first-class 
constitutional crisis arose. 

’The Speaker allowed the Assembly to meet 
but as on the previous occasion he adjourned 
it again on the plea that the government in 
power was illegal. It was obvious that the 
Speaker would repeat the tactics over and over 
again and would prevent the government from 
securing money sanctions from the Assembly 
without which it could not last long. The 
Governor had no power to remove him except 
on an adverse verdict agmnst him by the 
Assembly. The Speaker’s action was patently 
' illegal but recourse to the court in this matter 
wbuld have taken much time. And there is no 
provision in the constitution for removing a 
Speaker by anybody except by the Assembly 
for misdemeanou r _ 

to be concluded 
COVER PIX/ALOKE MITRA 
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WHEN one defender has shovm u|p with ^ 
more points than his partner it is quite 
sound, in the absence of other indications, 
to play on the assumption that the remain' 
ing strength will be with the other player. 


Dealer, West. Love all. 
#010 4 
VA853 
0Ke2 
4QJ7 
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SOUTH 


WEST 

No 

No 


NORTH 

1NT 

No 


EAST 

No 

No 


South's first concern is to avoid losing 
two trump tricks. Taking this suit on its own, 
the mathematical play is Ace and another. 
This, hoerever. is only slightly better then 
leading from dummy and takina two 
fineasea. As West is marked with v K-O. 
South should place East with the missing 
spade honours and lead# 0 at trick two. 

West of course has plenty of room in his 
hand for the K-J of spades but the point is 
that all the hands in which West holds 
# K J and the Ace of diamonds are es- 
Ciudad, since he passed as dealer. 

In the next hand the high cards are not 
the only consideration. 


Dealer. North. East>Weet vuirtereble. 
#05 
VKQ83 
OA106 
4 q J7 2 

N 

# J fed WE 

S 

#84 

VAJ1096 
O K 5 4 3 

♦a 4 

North opens One Club. East paMss. and 
South reaches Four Hearts. West leads 
# J and after taking two tncka in this suit 
East exits with a trump. South draws a 
second round of trumps and add ress e s 
himself to the minor suits. 

East would not necessarily have launch¬ 
ed a vulnerable overcall with two top 
spades and the King of Clubs, but never¬ 
theless South should be inclined to assume 
that East does not hold #K. South has no 
count on the spade suit and cannot exclude 
the poeeibility that East has five or elx 
spactos. In that case #K would give him the 
values for an overcall. 

Rather than take the club finesse, there¬ 
fore. South should play Ace and artother. 
hoping to establish two diamond discards. 
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A STYLISED post-hom circumscribing the 
globe is the motif for three stamps being 
Issued by the United Nations to mark the 
oenlenary of the Universal Postal Union. 
Two of the stamps are priced in Swiss 
oentimss for use on man posted at the UN 
office in Getievs end the third, a 10-oents 
stamp, will be used at the New York head¬ 
quarters. Ths stamps have been designed 
by a Norwegian artist, Ame Johnson, and 
printMl in Canada. 





Beauty Tips by Helen 

Tall, fair, with crinkly eyes that laugh all the 
time and a luscious figure that has made many 
a male heart go thumpety thump — Helen is 
as nice as she looks. Just recovered from her 
traumatic experience with long time flame 
P. N. Arora, she is now more relaxed, less 
tense, and certainly veiy happy. 

Helen’s age has been guessed at by various 
people from 30 to 40. Well, she is somewhere 
mid-way between the two figures, and looks a 
lot less. “This is because I laugh a lot. 
Seriously, the best beauty secret I could offer 
you is to ask you to be cheerful and laugh away 
your troubles. It really does wonders.” Well 
Helen, we believe you. 

"During my tension-filled days," she con¬ 
tinued, "I had begun to drink a lot. And that 
too gin, which is not good for the ^tem. My 
hairdresser started commenting on my sallow 
skin and haggard appearance. Now I’m a tee¬ 
totaller, and look how I’ve picked up!” She 
was right. A clean unblemished skin and a 
wrinkle-free complexion certainly made her look 
all the more youthful. 

“Another thing, I never use soap on my 
face. It’s far too drying, and there’s nothing 
quite like channa ka atta to cleanse the skin. 
After steaming my face, I make a face pack out 
of an egg yolk, a little besan, honey, cream, and 
lime juice. It’s enough if you use just cream 
and honey. But I wouldn’t recommend this for 
an oily complexion. It’s a good face pack for 
a dry to normal skin." 

For open pores, Helen recommends that a 
wedge of fresh cabbage gpted and the juice 
extracted, should be applied on the bridge of 
the nose and surrounding areas, and on the 
forehead and the cheeks. This will close the 
pores for some time. Chill the juice before 
applying, for better results. 

To keep her body smooth, Helen takes a 
little kitchen salt, ties it in a small muslin bag 
and rubs it gently all over her body while 
bathing. This smoothens the skin and removes 
dead scales, especially from elbows and from 
heels. Wash off after a brisk rub with channa 
ka atta and milk all over the body. 

Like all other beauties, Helen cautions that 
it is very veiy important not to forget the 
cleansing routine at any time. Whether you 
come home at one or two in the morning, don’t 
ever go to sleep with your make-up on, she 
cautions, or it be the death of your youth¬ 
ful complexion. Any good cleansing cream or 
lotion wiU do the trick. Even cold cream will 
do. Helen herself prefers to clean her skin with 
olive oil, ^pped in a wad of cotton, every night. 
For those with open pores, apply a little astrin¬ 
gent on the face after cleaning up. This will 
close them. If over 25, then apply a little 
night cream over face and neck before going 
to sleep. 

12 Sometimes the eyes go puffy with tiredness. 



At other times, red with grit. To smoothe 
them and make them sparkle, Helen buvs the 
little tea sachets available in the market. Put 
them in warm water for a few minues, take 
them out, and chill them on cubes of ice. Now 
place them over eyelids and lie down and relax 
for some time. It will do you a world of good. 

Another tip. Make small sachets with any 
leftover pieces of cloth. Fill them with kitchen 
salt and tie them up. Whenever eyes feel 
tired, chill them on cubes of ice and place them 
on eyelids. Helen jfuarantees you’ll wake up 
feeling refreshed. 

Helen confided that acrtesses have often 
asked her for her beauty recipes. The wife of 
a well-known actor, at one time a star herself, 
had dark hollows under her eyes. Helen asked 
her to apply a mixtuse of cream and ground 
almonds on the affected area every ni^t After 
a few weeks, the actress in question thanked 
Helen and said it had worked miracles for her. 
So aU you handworking ladies, here’s a cure at 
last for the most nagging problem of all. 
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There were candles on the table at Frank 
Bassalino’s house, and the children washed, 
scrubbed, and in their best clothes, sat straight- 
backed at the table. Frank had given up his 
place at the head to his father, and he sat on 
his right. Anna Maria sat nervously opposite 
him. 

Nick was there laughing and joking with 
the two younger children. He had not wanted 
to come, he had wanted to spend the whole 
evening with Lara. But Enzio had insisted, 
and Enzio was not a man you argued with. 

Nick had arranged to meet Lara later, she 
hadn’t minded, she had smiled and said, ‘Of 
course I understand, family is family.’ April 
would have ranted and raved for a week. 

‘Hey,’ Enzio roared, ‘Anna Maria make 
the best spaghetti in town. You’re a lucky man, 
Frank, a lucky man.’ Enzio paused to belch 
loudly. ‘Now I could give her a few little hints 
about the sauce — a touch more herbs — 
stronger wine-’ 

Anna Maria giggled nervously. Frank 
glanced up at Beth, she had com^ in the room 
to help the youngest child with his food. Her 
long hair was tied off her face, and she looked 
pale. He wondered how quickly Anna Maria 
would fall asleep, and how soon he could be 
with Beth. A nerve throbbed silently in his 
cheek. There would be business to discuss after 
dinner, it could turn out to be a long evening. 

Later Enzio sent Anna Maria and the child¬ 
ren from the room. 

He sipped a small glass of Sambuca, and 
his eyes were fixed mostly on Frank as he 
spolc0* 

‘It doesn’t take long,’ he said sourly, ‘for 
the word to spread when you got no balls.’ 

‘What ?’ said Frank, feeling the anger and 
frustration flood through his body. 

‘In our business, somebody throws a hit 
on you, you give it to them right back. You 
don’t fuck around or hang about.’ 

‘I’ve been trying to find out who’s respons- 

14 ible.’ 


‘Fuck that!’ Suddenly Enzio was scream¬ 
ing, ‘who cares who’s responsible. Pile some 
action on all of them — with one of them you’ll 
hit the dirt. Don’t let no one shit on you 
Frankie boy — you do and we’ll all end up 
under the pile.’ 

Lara prowled around her apartment like 
a stranger. She hated the draped paisley fabric 
ceiling, the matching walls, the small round 
table with a collection of interesting miniature 
boxes. 

She loathed the exotic plants climbing up 
the antique-mirrored hall. She couldn’t stand 
the zebra throw rugs, the brown leather chairs. 

The apartment had been done by a decora¬ 
tor, and the only place Lara felt at home was 
in the bathroom. Here, amongst the rows of 
make-up, mirrors, sprays, and brushes, she 
could relax. 

The apartment had been decorated with a 
view to looking fabulous in the fashion maga¬ 
zines. And indeed it did. Lara had spent more 
time being photographed in it than in living 
there. 

She decided that when the whole business 
with Nick was over she would sell it. It was 
pointless to surround yourself with somebody 
else’s idea of good taste. 

But when would the whole business with 
Nick be over ? Wasn’t it just beginning ? 

Sometimes Lara felt so confused. Was it 
going to work? Was the fact that April 
Crawford might blow Nick out going to affect 
him that much. And then after she had con¬ 
soled him for a few weeks, when she dumped 
him, what then ? Even if he was in a state, how 
was that really going to affect Enzio Baasalino ? 

Lara sighed, ^he wanted to help, and at 
the time Rio’s idea of revenge had sounded pre¬ 
fect, but now... .well Lara wasn’t too sure any 
more. Maybe Dukey was right. 

Lara dressed to meet Nick at Le Club. A 
black jersey snake of a dress with no back. A 
jewelled choker from Afghanistan, bracelets of 
thin beaten silver half-way up her arm. 

Tonight was the ni^t Take him home to 
bed and keep him there until he read the 
morning gossip columns. The longer it took for 
him to call April the better. 




Lara gave a short laugh. Margaret woudn’t 
have approved of what they were trying to do. 
Margaret would have been ashamed of them 
resorting to sex to get what they wanted. 

The phone rang. 

'Lara ? Lara, is that you ?’ 

‘Oh, Alfa. How did you know I was here ?’ 

‘I call you every day,’ Prince Alfa said 
indignantly, ‘every day I try, every day no 
answer. How you think I feel?’ 

‘I’m sorry. I had to go to the Coast.’ 

‘But Lara, Lara,’ he sighed, ‘you could 
have phoned me.’ 

‘I said I’m sorry,’ Lara snapped. 

‘Well I have you now, so we forget it,’ 
Prince Alfa decided arguing was not going to 
get him anywhere. ‘You want I come there ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Well then, you fly to me. Tomorrow. I 
meet you at Rome airport, then together we go 
to Gstaad for the backgammon.’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Lara, my beautiful. You make me very 
wild.’ 

‘Give me a few more days. I’ll join you in 
Gstaad then.' 

'How many days ?’ 

‘Don’t pin me down. Look, why don't you 
phone me tomorrow'. ’ She hung up quickly and 
Ignored the phone when it started to* ring 
again. 

Prince Alfa had been a spoilt bastard all 
his life, it would do him good to get a taste of 
his ow'n medicine. Besides, she didn’t want to 
be late for Nick. 
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Angelo called Rio ten times before he finally 
got her. 

‘Hey,’ he said, ‘about the other night.’ 

‘No ajKilogies,’ Rio said w'ith a deep, 
throaty laugh, T understand. I’m a very under¬ 
standing lady.’ 

‘Can I see you tonight ?’ 

‘Listen, understanding I may be, but you 
and I just don’t swing at the same pace.’ 

‘The other night was a mistake,’ Angelo 
said quickly. ‘Look, I don’t want to boast 
but.. .. ’ 

Rio cut him short. ‘You’re a sweet little 
horny guy, and great for teeny hoppers and 
cute little ding-a-lings who want a fast ball — 
hut sw'eetheart, you and I are in a different 
league.’ 

Angelo felt his whole reputation was at 
risk. ‘Hey, I can explain the other night, it 
was.... ’ 

‘Yeah, it was.’ ^he hung up. 

Angelo threw the phone down in anger 
How ^re that great big freak put him down 
like this. He wanted to see her, to show her 
It was a slight to have her think of him as a 
sexual failure. He was a great ball. Countless 
women had told him that. He could go for 1 



hours, he had incredible control. 

He picked up the phone and dialled his 
married lady friend. ‘Come over right now,’ 
he snapped. 

‘I can’t, one of the children is sick.’ 

He hung up, disgusted. Was he losing his 
touch ? 

He dialled his female croupier friend. She 
arrived within the hour and he rushed her into 
bed. He gave her controlled action and count¬ 
less orgasms for two hours. She screamed and 
moaned her appreciation. He found he couldn’t 
come himself, and he was still hard when he 
threw her out. 

He phoned Rio again. 

‘You’re very anxious,’ she said, ‘I don’t like 
anxious guys, it turns me off.’ 

‘Can I come over ?’ he asked. 

She consulted her watch, it was six o’clock. 
‘OK, be here in a minute.’ She put the phone 
down and went out. 

Angelo waited outside her rented apart¬ 
ment for an hour and there was no reply to his 
constant ringing. He was pis.sed off. Who did 
she think she was ? 

He finally went to a nearby bar and had a 
few drinks. Then he phoned her and there 
was no reply. 

He had another couple nf Scotches. He 
didn’t like drinking. Pot was his scene. By the 
time he got to the casino he was unsteady and 
belligerent, and Eddie Ferrantino .sent him 
home. 

He called up a girlfriend and took her to 
Tramp. Rio was there, surrounded by her so- 
called friends. 

‘You’re a bitch,’ he hissed at her. 

‘And you’re a lousy lay,’ she hissed back. 

‘Come home with me now and you’ll eat 
your words,’ he insisted. 

‘It’s not words I’m interested in eating,’ 
she said with a mocking stare. 

‘It’s not words you’ll get,’ he mumbled. 

He was obviously drunk. ‘Let’s go,’ Rio 

said. 

They took a taxi. Rio flung off her clothes 
as soon as they were into his apartment. 

Angelo realised he had made a mistake. 
The booze had made him limp and groggy. 

‘Well ?’ Rio faced him, hand on her hips, 
legs apart. ‘Get your clothes off, lover.’ 

She stripped him herself, and he couldn’t 
even will himself into a hard-on. He was 
ashamed and sick. 

She laughed at him. ‘Call Momma when 
you grow up to be a big boy,’ she jeered. 

She dressed and left. 



It was late by the time Nick was through at 
his brother Frank’s house. There had been 
much to discuss, so many problems. Nick didn't 
feel he was that much involved, things were 
16 running smoothly for him in California, the 


inside killings and takeovers in New Ycvk 
didn’t really concern him. 

‘Putan!’ Enzio spat at him when he said 
as much. 'What happens here today teppens 
there tomorrow. You think you’re protect^ by 
some guardian angel ? Balls!’ 

Both Enzio and Frank were mad at him 
because he had flown in with no bodyguard. 

‘You don’t move in New York unless you’re 
covered,’ Enzio had bellowed and Frank had 
immediately agreed. They dismissed the car 
and chauffeur Nick had engaged at the airport 
and replaced it with two of Frank’s men. 
Nick wondered how Lara was going to feel 
about two heavies stationed outside her front 
door when they were together. 

He was late arriving at Le Club. Lara was 
with a group of people who fortunately Nick 
did not know. She introduced him and he wish¬ 
ed she hadn’t. The fewer who knew who he 
was the better. 

He looked around the club and didn’t see 
any familiar faces. That was OK. Anyway he 
wasn’t alone with Lara, it would be difficult to 
guess they were together. He had even arrived 
after her. 

Nick relaxed a little. Lara looked beautiful 
as usual. He wanted to touch her, hold her. 
He was sick of only being with her at dic- 
cotheque.s and parties. 

‘Let’s go,’ he whispered, lingering her leg 
under the table. 

‘You just got here,’ Lara chided gently, ‘it 
would be rude.’ 

‘Listen,’ his grip tightened on her leg, ‘I 
don’t give a fuck.’ 

‘Don't you ?’ her voice was amused. ‘My, 
how the climate changes your attitude. Let’s 
dance.’ 

He didn’t want to dance. He just wanted 
to get out of there. 

Lara pulled him on the dance floor and 
pressed against him. He felt the excitement, 
the promise of what was to come. The hell with 
April, he was free, he wasn’t married yet. 

There was an Italian restaurant called 
Pinocchios in New York that reserved a king’s 
welcome for Enzio Bassalino whenever he was 
in town. It was a family concern. Mother, 
father, two daughters and a son. They antici¬ 
pated Enzio’s needs and on any evening he was 
visiting, tables were given only to people he 
personally agreed to. 

At one such table sat Kosta Gennas. A 
small, sweating man, with blackened teeth and 
gnarled-looking skin. It seemed incongruous 
that he should be sitting with the three most 
beautiful girls in the room. 

He chewed on the end of a stubby cigar 
and sucked at his Scotch through a special 
silver straw. 

No one at the table spoke. The girls, three 
different kinds of beauties, stared vacantly 
ahead. They all had old-fashioned, back-comb¬ 
ed hair-styles, though each one had hair of a 
different shade. They were all large of bosom, 



long of leg. 

Kosta Gennas Jumped up abruptly when 
Enzio Bassalino entered. Enzio nodded briefly 
to him upon passing and it was not until an 
hour later that he summoned Kosta to join him 
at his table. ‘I like the look of the blonde,' 
Enzio said, ‘what’s her story?’ 

‘Nineteen years old,’ Kosta replied quickly. 
‘Lovely girl, hard worker, only been with us 
two months. Married some bum, and when he 
left her decided there were better ways to make 
a living. We were saving her to send to Brazil, 
she’d be a sensation there. Of course when I 
heard you were looking we hung onto her....’ 

‘Is she clean ?’ Enzio asked. 

‘Is she clean T Kosta echoed in amazement, 
looking around in surprise at Enzio’s six or 
seven male companions, ‘he asks me if she’.s 
clean. Would I ever.., 

‘Enough,’ said Enzio sharply. He didn’t 
like Kosta Gennas, he never had. But Kosta 
always had the best girls, and he always knew 
exactly what would please Enzio. ‘Send her 
over,' Enzio growled. 

The girl came wobbling over on ridiculous 
high heels. She smiled nervously and Enzio 
indicated she should sit beside him. He looked 
her over closely. A pointed, pretty face, domi¬ 
nated by jammy, wide red lips. Green eye- 
shadowed grey eyes, a smattering of freckles 
that she had endeavoured to conceal. The 
figure was perfect. 

'What’s your name, dear?’ Enzio asked 
kindly. 

‘Miriam,’ she whispered, in a Marilyn 
Monroe copy voice. 

‘Well, Miriam,’ Enzio said, his eyes greedily 
devouring her ample cleavage, ‘how would you 
feel about coming to live in my house in 
Miami ?’ 

. Anna Maria set her alarm clock for six a.m. 
every day. Then, heavy with child, she would 
stumble in the dark to the kitchen, where she 
liked to sit and drink warm, sweet tea, and 
watch the morning grow light. She had never 
trusted anyone else to make the children’s 
breakfast. She liked to do it herself, mix the 
hot, lumpy porridge, heat the bread, set out 
the home-made plum jam. By seven, when 
they all appeared, Anna Maria always had 
everything ready. 

She was a strong girl, but after four preg¬ 
nancies her legs were feeling weak, her belly 
stretched almost beyond control. She was 
hoping the birth would be soon. Frank went 
off her when she was pregnant. He never 
touched her, he avoided looking at her. He 
never said anything, but she knew, and it sad¬ 
dened her. After all it was he who wanted 
many children. 

Anna Maria struggled into her dressing- 
gown. She was exhausted, hopefully today 
would be the day. It had been hectic entertain¬ 
ing Enzio, there had, been so much extra cook¬ 
ing to do, preparing all his favourite dishes. 
'The children more excitable than usual, Frank. 


surly and nervous. It seemed almost as if she 
had just got into bed, and now it was another 
day. 

She plodded wearily into the kitchen, 
switched the light on, and stared with a sense 
of unreality at her husband, Frank. He 
crouched over Beth who leaned back across 
the kitchen table. His face was creased, and his 
breath short. He still wore his clothes, but Beth 
was naked, a crumpled white nightgown by 
her feet. 

Anna Maria’s hand fled to the crucifix that 
she wore around her neck, and her eyes wide 
with hurt she started to mumble in Italian. 

‘Jesus Christ!’ Prank bellowed. ‘You 
bitch,' he screamed at Anna Maria, ‘spy¬ 
ing on me, you fucking little bitch!’ His face 
was red with rage. 

Anna Maria turned to run, but it was too 
late, Frank was after her, his arm raised, his 
anger uncontrollable. As he struck her she fell 
to the floor and he stood over her. his arm 
raised to give her more. 

Beth could not believe what was happen¬ 
ing. She hadn’t meant it to be like this. When 
she had changed the time on Anna Maria’s 
alarm clock she had intended that Iney be dis¬ 
covered, but she had not realised that FVank 
would turn into a screaming madman. 

For a moment she was paralysed. And 
then the full realisation of what he was doing 
to his wife hit her, and she threw herself at him, 
trying to hold his angry, flailing arms back, 
begging him to stop. 

It seemed to come to him suddenly what 
he was doing, and he stopped. 

‘Oh, my God,’ he groaned, ‘Oh, my God!’ 

Anna Maria was still, and for a moment 
Beth feared she might be dead. But she listen¬ 
ed and heard faint breathing, and without a 
word to Frank she phoned for an ambulance. 

Frank was crying, and trying to cradle 
Anna Maria in his arms when the ambulance 
arrived. 

‘She fell down the stairs,’ he told the 
ambulance men. 

They exchanged glances. They had heard 
that one before. 

Then Anna Maria started to groan. Horrible 
loud animal groans. 

‘Get her to the hospital quick,’ Beth said 
urgently, ‘I think she’s going to have the 
baby!’ 

24 

Leroy Jesus Bauls watched the ambulance pull 
up at Prank Bassalino’s house with hardly a 
flicker of interest showing in his flat eyes. He 
was chewing gum, slowly, methodically. Now 
he took the gum from his mouth, squeezed it 
into a tight, hard ball and rolled it between 
his fingers. 

How easy it would be to lay a hit on Frank 
Bassalino. One carefully aimed shot between 17 



the eyes, it would be a cinch. By the time the 
two goons who were apparently his protection 
reacted, Leroy Hauls would be long gone. 

He was an easier hit than the old man. 
Enzio Bassalino knew what protection was ail 
about, and where he moved he was always 
surrounded and shielded. Of course he protect¬ 
ed himself in an old-fashioned way, there were 
so many other methods to catch him by. 

Leroy yawned. It was a shame there was 
nothing to be done. But he knew his home¬ 
work, and if the occasion should arise. If Dukey 
K. Williams should give the word for the final 
hit.... 

He dropped the chewing gum to the 
ground. He had work to do. The Bassalinos 
were proving to be a stubborn family, but they 
would learn.... 

Leroy walked slowly back to the van he 
had rented. He wore cheap clothes with 
‘Samons Linens’ written across the T-shirt he 
had on. Once in the van he jammed on a black 
leather cap, and yellow-tinted shades. 

He smiled tightly. He could hear the wit¬ 
nesses now. ‘Yeah — a black boy — about 
twenty something — tall — skinny — how the 
hell do I know what he looked liKe — he was 
black' 

‘We all look alike, baby,’ Leroy muttered, 
‘beautiful!’ 

He drove the van carefully. It wouldn’t 
do to have a little smash up, it wouldn’t do at 
all. 

BarberelUs was a large Italian restaurant 
and bar situated on a main street. Leroy pulled 
the van up directly outside and got out. He 
took a large laundry basket from the back of 
the van and carried it with difficulty inside. 

A girl was sitting behind a cash register 
doing sums, and a wizened old man beat at the 
floor listlessly with a broom. 

‘Morning,’ Leroy sang out, ‘Samons Linens, 
fresh delivery. Anything to go ?’ 

The girl looked up vaguely. She had only 
worked there a week. ‘I don’t know,’ she said, 
‘nobody’s in yet. You’d better leave it on a 
table.’ 

‘Sure.’ Whistling, Leroy chose a table by 
the window. The old man didn’t look up. T’ll 
drop by tomorrow,' Leroy said. 

‘OK,’ the gril replied, uninterested. Still 
whistling, Leroy departed. 

He was three blocks away when he heard 
the explosion. 

It gave him a strange, almost sensual jolt 
of pleasure. Carefully he extracted a new piece 
of gum from the pack, and even more carefully 
he drove the van to his next stop. 

Manny’s was a nightclub, and the front 
was all closed up. Leroy took the laundry 
basket from the car and made his way round 
the back. It was open, there seemed to be no 
one around. He carried the basket pa^ several 
dirty-looking dressing-rooms, through the 
dance flow, and placed it on a table. 

18 He was starting to perspire slij^tly, the 


basket was heavy, and there wasn’t that much 
time. As he turned to leave, a door from the 
Ladies’ Room swung open, and a voice said, 
‘Hey, boy, what you think you doin’ here ?’ 

Leroy smiled. ‘Samons Linens,’ he said. 

The woman waddled forward. She was 
fat and elderly, obviously the cleaning lady, 
and Ayith her she had a small, bright-eyed clWa 
The thing that bothered Leroy was the fact that 
they were both black. 

‘We don't deal with no Samons Linens,’ the 
old woman said, ‘so's you all can get that 
basket outta here fast as you will got it in — 
boy.’ 

Leroy glanced at his watch. Time was 
running short. " < 

Shit! A voice screamed in his head. Shit! 
Shit! Shit! Be smart and get your ass out, the 
voice told him. But he couldn’t leave them. 
They were his people. Black didn’t kill black. 

‘Well, M’am,’ Leroy said calmly, ‘if you 
will be good enough to step outside with me, 
maybe you can tell that to the driver.’ 

The woman viewed him suspiciously, then 
she said to the child, ‘You stay here, Vera May. 
Don’t you touch nothin’, you hear ?’ 

Leroy thought quickly. Tell them the 
truth ? No, the old woman wouldn’t believe 
him. Anyway there wasn’t time. On impulse 
he scoop^ the child up and started to run back 
the way he had come in. The child began to 
scream. Leroy glanced back. Waving her arms 
in a panic the old woman was following them. 

In his head he began the countdown — 
sixty, fifty-nine, fifty-eight. There would be no 
time to take the van now. The van would go 
up with the rest of the building. Forty-five, 
forty-four, forty-three. Outside at last. 

‘Shut up,’ he muttered to the kid. The 
old woman would be out soon. Get at least a 
block away. 

He ran down the street clutching the child, 
and behind him he heard the screams of the old 
woman. ‘Stop that man, stop him — he’s got 
my Vera May, my baby!' 

Passers-by stared at him, but nobody tried 
to stop him. This was New York, people were 
not fools. 

At the comer he paused, any seccmd now. 
He placed the child on the pavement. ‘You stay 
right there,’ he said and in the distance he saw 
the woman getting closer. 

He sprinted off in the direction of the 
underground, annoyed at his own foolishness. 

Then loud and clear came the rumblings 
of the explosion. He glanced badt. The woman 
and child were together, frozen, while peqple 
around them ran teck towards the noise. 

Lerpy ducked down die stairs to the sub¬ 
way. In the Men’s Romn he got rid of die 
Samons Linens T-shirt, the hat and shades. 

It had been a good morning’s work. It 
would certainly show the Bassalino family a 
thing or two. And Duk^ K. Williams would be 
m^ than pleased, 
to be contimiad 



AZED CROSSWORD 

Mo. 121: PLAIN 

ACROSS 

1 'Goneh/ matsoga-boarar. waak. pa and mum, upaat 
balabour(10) 

102 gianaa dig^ ahada: what, wa haar. could giva icier 
baar7{M 

11 No port In a storm? You'll go down this (0) 

12 Olcicy. initiator of Watargala. something doaa to 
ahaal(6) 

13 Wherein you may have a kip. bumpy, about a 
league? (5) 

14 la. in short, a lot of fresh herrings OK for this? (5) 

17 Curse foully, engulfed by b-rocker's music (8) 

15 Black, but may be seen to be greying (7) 

If tooking cheerful, child's abandormd annoyance (5) 

22 Place It's super entering thirsty (5) 

23 Old alar endlessly introducing a song (7) 

2Slfb-stands for bee. you've this: nor a busy bee (6) 

27 Lizzie posts last of dowry (5) 

28 Coin for a mendicant giving up 'is can (5) 

30 Lady circling islarMi for cod (6) 

31 My master loved Bianca or Tina madly (6) 

32 Sapper, a former contriver of plots (8) 

33 Producer, say. of musk: I mean the Rose without a 
bit of thorn (10) 

DOBfN 

1 Dead beat, perhaps? Write dead after beat (7) 

2 A team must get a nasty rap about inability to hold 
catches? (7) 

3 Student of C. Atlas? Gk>sh. just look at the 
substance (9) 

4 Sword>stab produces blood, reddish (4) 

5 Heath: Ted's endlessly divisive as a debater (6) 

6 Shady ranch (6) 

7 Borne by Shakespearian extra? Mishandled gives 
dang? Yea (8) 

8 Red mirmral, second-rate I'm afraid (5) 

8 Old benzene takes spirit out of engine power 
turning over (5) 

IS Not much of Rudolf in tiara seen here sadly (9) 

18 Some work one's taken up. reverse of townies'- 
couldbethis(6) 

20 My laws were rigid: see one shut in I arrested (7) 

21 NT. Credo (revised version): services should gd 
over that (7) 

23 A pretty-pr^ name for 'amidst' (6) 

24 Don't delete record pressed in... recording 
Beethoven's? (8) 


»erttwmniwriiiiiigcoiwec T «oijtfii6ti» 



AZEO No. 11»: SohHion « nolM 

ACflOSS 

4, anag. in tar; 12, hidden; 
IS, H in twist a lit.; 

21. ost'i-l'er-easSlit.; 

24, V in anag S lit, Nelson's 
Ragahip: 31, vet^'veteran; 
S3,dos-4*dos 

DOWN 

1, K-a lem 't^enag.; 4, t up in 
heel; 5, altos la in vb. (rev.); 
13, aneg. S lit.; 22. a v. m 
sage 4 lit.; 23, i.e. eel in red. 
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CHESS 


by HARRY OOLOMBEK 
NoolllonNo.4 



IVMa 10 aftMiM »• aot 


The Sdeh of a game played at TiSis laet 

r r between Georgactae and Kuindshi:- 
7p; 6pk; 1P4r1; 2P2QBK; R6P; 
6r1;6q1. . 

Black won by 1.Q-B7ch; 2. Qxb. 

R*-R4oh; when White reeigned since after 
3.BxR.P-ICi4ismale. 


Among the host of final players currently 
ooniasling the World Teem Championship 
SI Moe thara Is a curious gap-that of the 
East Germane. Por the Sist time for meny 
years we do not see that wonderful pieyer. 
Woltoano Uhlmann. in action, ieeding his 


younger competriola kilo a sucoeaefui end 
dIsHnguiahed poeitlon. 

When one heard that no fewer than 76 
countries were sending teams to Nice the 
ebeence of East Germany was explained 
on pollticel grounds. But this seems to 
have had no excuse in fact and the anawsr 


Is even less complimentery to those who 
are In dwrge of East Germany's aporting 
actividas. It seems that ths Sports Com* 
mitles hasalsborated a proosdura in Hs un¬ 
wisdom that Is bound to hasp lita players 
in the forefront, as long that Is that thay 
have any players in action. 

So tti^ relusa to sand any taam or playar 
to an international avsnl in which ttiair 
rspresantstives do not sppaar to have any 
real ohanoa of coming In ttia fM thiea. 
Por this reaso n we de not sae Uhlmann. 


nor that fine young player. Knaak. nor such 
players as Espig or Vogt in action at Nice. 
Tha weakness of the East German policy 
is revealed by the fact that as long as their 
players are not sent to such events so long 
they will have no opportunity of reisittg 
their pley to the level of the top three in the 
world. This is also a loss fbr the rest of the 
world since it is arguable that in their 
yourtg champion. Knaak. tha East Germans 
possess ths most tsientsd 2D-yesr-otd 
player in the world. 

Hers is one of his wins in the East (German 
Championship at Potsdam. 

White: R. Knaak. Black: L. Ztnn. 

Q.G.O. 

1. P-04. P-Q4; 2. P-QB4. P-K3; 
3. Kt-QB3. KI-KB3; 4. B-Kt6. B-KtS; 
8. P-K3. P-KR3; 8 . B-R4. The normal 
theoredcai move here is 6. B X Kt 
8..... P-KKt4; 7. B-Kt3, Kt-K5; 8 . R-B1. 
P-KR4; 9. B-Q3. P-R5: 10. B-K5, 
P-Ka3; 11. Q>R4ch. Kt-B3; 12. PxP. 
PxP: 13. BxKt. PxB; 14, P-QS, QxP; 
IS. BxKBP. 0-0; 18. QxB. KtxQ; 

17. KtxQ. Kt-QSch; 18. K-02. KtxR. 
It. KxKt. B-K3; 28. Kl-K7ch. K-R2; 
21. BxP, RxP; 22. KI-R3. RxKKtP. 

23. R-K81, RxRP;sndnot23.. . ..BxKt: 

24. R-B7 ch. K-R1; 25. B-B6 ch. 
24.Kt-B4. R-KB1; 25.Kt(K7)-KI8.R-B4; 
better was 25..... R - B2. 

18. B-K7, BxP: 27. R-Kti. B-B2; 
n. Kt-BBch. K-te: ». «t-OT. P-RB; 
M. Kt-ee. nxKHKBN; ». B-M mat*. 




teshlon *75 emphasize that « 
woman will not be considered 
elegant unless she has at least some 
types of skirts In her wardrobe, 
the midi and the maxi and 
trousers and tops, all need 
consideration, a very versatile 
fashion trend indeed I all the 
better for a versatile woman and 
one who is a social butterfly, 
veena omprakash caters to alt 
styles — she simply loves clothes 
wear almost anything and 
everything, and all you have to do 
is choose what looks best on you. 

1. midi denim skirt Is wrap*up, 
the waist in the front has big 
buttons for adjustment and style, 
open pockets to give a casual 
look, the top is of mill-cotton; 
the sleeves are folded at elbow- 
length ; the collar is rounded on 
a v-cut button up and knot at 
waist. 

2. let's start with this *paplllon* 
shirt, the sleeves begin at the 
waist to meet the elbows in an 
elasticated cuff, shirt collar, a 
yoke and a waist with a bell to 
knot up In front.. 

3. popular fabric today is the 
mill-cotton — makes the wrap 
over easier, say the professionals, 
panels of lace on skirt is well 
matched with the lace on the 
waist of the top. large peter-pan 
collar, the front is open with 
pIn-tucks over bosom, note the 
cut of the lower half of the blouse. 

shots; talyeb badshah. 
words: lalita uttamsingh. 
outfits: manteck enterprises. 


























Is there something on be¬ 
tween Romesh Sharina and 
Anju Mahendroo ? If there 
is, it seems more from 
Romesh’s side than Anju’s, 
as has always been the case 
with any of her affairs (the 
men displaying more cftK*” 
tion than she). He visits 
her place every day, like he 
goes to Amit’s place. I even 
heard some loud teasing on 
their account, going on, with 
Anju giggling in typical 
fashion and Romesh blush¬ 
ing and grinning at all the 
comments made ! And guess 
who’s fanning the fire ? 
Jaya Bachhan! She is act¬ 
ing like Anju’s Guardian 
Angel these days, lashing 
out 3 t folk who don’t tak6 
her for their movies and 
singing the old Rajesh- 
Khanna-is-a-bum record m 
unison with Anju. The 
whole metamorphosis h^ 
not helped wipe out Rajesh s 
name from the Mahendrw 
household — they are still 
keeping tabs on where he is 
going and doing, what and 
how ? 


Meena Kumari’s press-cut^ 
22 tings, indexed monthly like 


any other film-personalities’ 
by a Film Services syndi¬ 
cate, is posted every month 
to Gulzar’s house. So along 
with the press-cuttings 
(which include photos too) 
of Raakhee, and Gulzar, 
there is also Meena Kumari’s 
file preserved there. I sup¬ 
pose Gulzar is the logical 
in-charge of these, since 
she had bequeathed her 
diary to him and he holds 
rights to all the literary 
works on her. 

Yash Chopra was to have 
the last spell of his “Kabhi 
Kabhie” in Bombay. Sud¬ 
denly, two days after his 
wife took off to the United 
States, for the operation of 
their son (plastic surgery) 
the happy-go-lucky Yash 
decided to have the shoot¬ 
ing in Delhi! Seconding 
this unwelcome change (for 
the ladies in the film were 
against it) were Shashi 
Kapoor and Amitabh the 
heroes of the film. And 
they’ve managed it so the 
ladies are booked in one 
hotel and the gents in an¬ 
other. Delhi, separate hotels, 
something’s fishy said one 
of the girls! 


Waheeda Rehman is getting 
frantic with the approaching 
baby, and having no luck 
with finding a good flat. She 
doesn’t want fte baby in 
her own spacious house 
where her sister and family 
stay. Don’t know why she’s 
having qualms about stay¬ 
ing at her own plaM, 
especially after so many 
years of inseparable close¬ 
ness with her sister. Seems 
likely she’ll go to her 
mother-in-law’s place in 
Delhi for the baby, if she 
doesn’t get a flat by then. 
Things are certainly going 
to sour up between the 
sisters, with this “domina¬ 
tion” shown by her in-laws! 

A certain producer from 
Calcutta had come down 
here and was going around 
in circles trying to get 
Amitabh Bachhan whom he 
had signed for his Bengali 
movie, to begin his commit¬ 
ment. Amit dodged and 
hedged for more than a 
month and the shooting- 
dates had to be cancel!^ 
three times. The producer 
didn’t know where he stood 
in the matter. At one meet¬ 
ing in his house, the man 
said there was obvious ten¬ 
sion between Amit and his 
wife Jaya, on the choice of 
the heroine for the movie 
concerned. While he insist¬ 
ed on Rekha, she kept push¬ 
ing Anju Mahendroo’s 
name and he refused. Be¬ 
tween the two of them, 
however, the producer got 
a knocking! With Amitabh’s 
new-risen status and Jaya 
feeling the pride of the 
whole thing and poking 
and prying and advising 
him in his work. Amit swms 
quite a difficult proposition 
for new producers. 


Pallavi Jaikishen and a 
brood of sirens came out of 
the Church at Mahim dress¬ 
ed to throw challenge to the 
world’s strongest men! 
W^nesday Novenas at 
Mahim are becoming as 
stylish as kitty parties and 
gup-sessions! 



The dogs barked their heads off. Which was 
just as well because the noise woke up Rakesh 
Pandey from his Sunday afternoon slumber. 
By the time I ran past the yelling animals, 
El^esh was up and ready, in his lungi and 
shirt. 

Rakesh didn't look like a Him star. His 
house didn’t look like a film star’s house. None 
of the paraphernalia like glass roofs, gaudy walls 
and chamchas in his house. Which means 
Rakesh has still got his feet on the ground. 
Unlike other Institute boys. “You’re right. 
The quality of the boys pas.sing out of the 
Institute isn’t very good these days.’’ 

I remember seeing Rakesh on the sets of 
‘Intezar’. He was in a foul mood. Because 
Rinku Jaiswal was throwing tantrums like she 
was Hema Malini or Mumtas. “These girls 
think that once they go to the Institute, 
they’re overnight stars. Rinku is behaving like 
she’s already a big star,’’ he had complained 
that day. Rakesh still sticks to that opinion 
(about the Institute girls, I mean) and adds, 
“They think these days that the Institute is a 
passport to films.” 

Rakesh wilt never feel that way about the 
Institute. Because passing out of that place 
did nothing for him. If anyone knows the 
meaning of the word, ‘struggle,’ it’s Rakesh 
Pandey. And even now, after so many years in 
films one can hardly call him a super star. 
Which shows how hard it is to reach the top. 

His latest film is ‘Himalay Se Ooncha’. 
Rakesh plays the pilot of a plane which crash¬ 
es. It is a good role. But definitely not the 
lead role (Sunil Dutt is the hero of the film). 
And Rakesh knows it. “It was a good banner, 
a good set-up. Now I’m ready to do second 
leads if the leading man is a top hero. I 
definitely won’t play a supporting role with say 
Anil Dhawan or Vi jay Arora as the hero. Be¬ 
cause they aren’t established themselves.” 

I don’t know why but Rakesh doesn’t rate 
Vijay Arora very highly as a hero. “I don’t 
find much of an actor in him.” And then 
suddenly the whole story tumbled out. Rakesh 
who is doing Basu Bhattacharya’s ‘Sangat’ had 
his eye on Basuda’s next film, which Rakesh 
had very good chances of getting. And before 
you could say, 'Vijay Arora’, Vijay moved into 
the scene, buttered up Basu by following him 
from studio to studio and bagged the role. 

Another good role in the same film was 
offered to Rakesh who naturally turned it down. 
Imagine playing second fiddle to a ^y who 
hasn’t much of an actor in him — sacrilege I 

I can understand Rakesh’s stand that doing 
a secondary role where the main actor is a 
really big star isn’t a bad deal. But how come 
Rakesh did “Woh Main Nahin” where a small 
fry like Navin Nischol was the hero ? 

T agree that Navin isn’t a big hero. But 
I did that film because I knew the producer 
(Mohan Segal) in whose Tntezar’ I bad acted. 
Actually the story was suppxjsed to show Navin 
Nischol as the culprit at the end. But Navin 


Don’t mind doing 
tilings ••• I want 

a hit, one hit 

didn’t want to be a villain ultimately. So I 
did the role.” And anyway, these days anyone 
can do any role under the label, ‘guest appear¬ 
ance’. 

Rakesh feels that, “All these years, the 
business of a film didn’t bother me. But these 
days the trend is such that one must have a hit 
film to see his career go on. That’s why I 
want one hit. Just one hit.” Which one out 
of his present films will it be ? Basu Bhatta¬ 
charya’s film ? Or ’Andolan’ (opposite Neetu 
Singh) ? Or will it be 'Dil Ki Raahen ? It’s 
difficult to say. Whoever thought that a 
Rakesh Pandey-Nazneen starrer like ’Phanda’ 

(a low-budget film) would do well in 
Punjab ? No one, least of all Rakesh himself ! 

‘Ek Gaon Ki Kahani’ seems to have found 
favour with Rakesh. Mainly because he keeps 
mentioning the film in some context or the 
other. “It has a terrific subject. If it’s a hit 
it’ll be only because of the story.... In ‘Ek 
Gaon Ki Kahani’, for a change I’ve sung songs 
and even danced !” 

Another film which has a fairly good build¬ 
up in the industry is ‘Ek Mutthi Bhar Chaval’ 
with Mallika Sarabhai. This is the film which 
was made and then entirely re-shot with the 
original hero replaced by Rakesh Pandey. Is 
it fair to replace another guy like that? 

“Well, the film wasn’t being sold because 
of him. The producers had to re-shoot it with 
a new hero, namely me. But I didn’t do the 
film till the producers approached the first hero, 
told him the situation and got it in writing 
that he’d have nothing to do with the film.” 

The permission of the original hero has to be 
sought, if the people concerned with the film 
have any decency. In Rakesh’s case more so, 
because Rakesh knows how painful it is to find 
yourself out of a film after shooting for it — it 
has once happened to Rakesh himself. 

Today Rakesh is a fairly hanpy man. At 
least he knows where he’s heading. “I don’t 
mind doing FFC films where you may get less 
money but you get it in one month. 1 don’t 
mind good, commercial set-ups. I don’t mind 
doing second leads with estabiish«l actors. As 
long as I have a good offer, I am ready to work 
even with Chandrakant!” Chandrakant inci¬ 
dentally, is a mythology-film maker! 

N. BHARATHI. 23 
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MORAES : The poet W. H. Auden once said we 
must love one another or die. What do }’ou 
think of that as a statement ? 
KRISHNAMURTI : Sounds right, but actually 
love cannot exist in that sense because there 
are nationalistic groups, religious groups, sec¬ 
tarian groups, class divisions that obviously 
prevent affection, a sense of unity, a sense of 
human relationship. Unless these things work, 
1 don’t see how we can really love one another. 
MORAES; Auden said we must love one 
another or die. Do you agree with the second 
part of his line ? 

KRISHNAMURTI : Well, obviously we are 


destroying ourselves. We have nearly destroy¬ 
ed nature now; we have destroyed certain 
species of animals ; we are destroying the earth 
with pollution. We are dying. 

MORAES : Why do you think we are dying 
Because we did not love one another ? 
KRISHNAMURTI ; Not only that, I think there 
are much deeper reasons. First of all. we are 
colossally selfish. We are dying because, 
especially in the East, tradition throttles people. 
They are everlastingly quoting the authorities, 
the authority of the ifen, the authority of the 
Upanishads and the Gita, or accepting various 
scriptures — Christian, Hindu, Moslem, etc. 5 







We are destroying ourselves. 
We have nearly destroyed 
nature. We are dying. 


None of these traditions opens the door; they 
block it rather. And Western countries, not 
having such deep tradition as these, want to 
create their own. They feel they must have 
traditions — especially the United States. 

Tradition is really a betrayal. You must 
know' the semantic meaning of the word, which 
also means betrayal. So we are dying because 
of tradition, and we are dying because people 
accept authority — religious authority, the 
psychological authority of philosophers and 
p.sychologists, or any local authority — a priest, 
a guru, and so on. That’s one of the reasons. 
The authority makes you conform, makes you 
imitate others, so human beings are becoming, 
if I may say so, secondhand people. Obviously, 
the division of nationalities and all that is 
creating the causes of death — the degeneration 
and the decay of the human mind. 

MORAES: Sir, in the West now there are 
large number of young people who are going 
to the East to find an example. What do you 
think of this ? 

KRISHNAMURTI : 1 have seen strange sights 
in India when hippies go there — extraordinary 
sights. I think they are going there perhaps 
firstly, because it is cheaper to live there, then 
for romantic reasons. Then there is the idea 
that you will find enlightenment there; also 
beciiuse there is more freedom. You can put 
on rags and you are respected; you are not 
kicked around ; you are welcomed ; various 
temples feed you. I have met thousands of 
hippies. They come to my discussions. They 
are in the traffic of drugs. I have seen a girl 
— the daughter of a very famous author. Now 
she has become a Tibetan nun. She had a son. 
She left her husband and took the son with 
her. When I met her next 1 asked, “Where is 
he”? And she said very casually, ‘I left him 
with some of the hippies in the North.” I 
said, “What!” She said, “In perfect hands.” 
Then I saw her again last year and asked her 
where he was, and she said, "He has become 
a Tibetan Lama.” A boy of seven! I said, “Is 
it not rather terrible what you are doing ?” She 
said, "No. This is what we want." I have 
seen all this. They want a kind of life that is 
not the Western life. Some I have noticed 
have become gurus. 

I am very much opposed to the whole 
system of gurus and all that, because I think 
they are part of this dreadful degenerating pro¬ 
cess of tradition — carrying on and on and on, 
6 repeating the Gita, repeating the Upanishads 


— not understanding what it all means. 
MORAES : In order to stop this process of de¬ 
generation or whatever, how many of the old 
values do you think we should retain ? How 
many do you think we should discard ? Do you 
think we should completely discard all values 
and .start from scratch ? 

KRISHNAMURTI : Values in terms of quality 
or quantity ? 

MORAES : Quality. 

KRISHNAMURTI : Quality — jiersonally, I 
have not read the Gita and the Upanishads or 
any of the ancient scriptures of India or Europe 
or the Arab world, because .somehow they bore 
me. 1 have read the Bible for its language, 
which is very simple. I like that very much. 
I have not read the others, though being a 
Brahmin one is brought up in tradition always. 
But tradition has never entered my conscious¬ 
ness ; it has never conditioned me. If we under- 
.stand the meaning of the word “tradition”, it 
is handing down betrayal and all the symbolic 
])roce.ss that goes on semantically in that word. 
The rituals of religion have no meaning really 
either in Sanskrit or Latin or Italian or Greek ; 
they have really no meaning. They might 
have had when they began, but now they have 
no meaning at ail. If you take all their 
symbols, which need interpretation and examin¬ 
ing, if you take certain mantras from Hindu 
scripture when they are made common, the 
gurus paralyse the meaning — at thirty-five 
dollars a mantra. Everybody meditates, as they 
call it now, in the absurd kind of meditation 
that is going on in this country. And if we 
mean by tradition the continuation of know¬ 
ledge, as scientific knowledge, as biological 
knowledge, it is usually based on facts and 
accumulated by the mind that is capable of 
examining facts. You can’t remove knowledge 
from the whole world, but when knowledge is 
used as a tradition as an authority to make 
people obey, conform, I think that is why the 
human mind is becoming .so mechanical. 
MORAES : But sir, is this not what the young 
people of the West are trying to do ? In a sense, 
are they not rebelling against their traditions ? 
KRISHNAMURTI: It is not action but re¬ 
action ; it is rebellion without meaning, with¬ 
out depth. In California, in England, wherever, 
I go 1 don’t know why, but I seem to attract 
dozens and dozens not only of the fairly intelli¬ 
gent, the fairly obvious audience, but also of 
the dnigged people, the neurotics, all kinds of 
people. This is a reaction, this is a romantic 






We are all caught in a trap—the 
trap of civilized man. 


idealization of man caught in a prison. 1 think 
one reason is that in the West the good life — 
i.e., money, plenty of entertainment, the pursuit 
of sensation, the pursuit of pleasure, drink, sex 

— though intellectually people may be bright 
and clever, is a very shallow life. 1 think a 
great many of the people in the world, in the 
United States, in India, too, are brilliant intellec¬ 
tually ; you get the professors, the writers, the 
intellectuals living this kind of life. I am not 
condemning them. But it is a superficial life, 
and because it is a superficial life many West¬ 
erners are rushing to the East, to various gurus 
in India, to find depth. 

MOHAES : You mean they are rushing from 
one su[.'erficial life to another ? 
KRISHNAMURTI : To another superficial life. 
MORAES : Sir, when you were a child in what 
way did you perceive human beings as living 

— both externally and internally, within them- 
selve.s ? 

KRISHNAMURTI : I don’t remember, I was 
much too vague. When the Theorophists picked 
us (he and his brother Nitya) up. Dr. (Annie i 
Besant considered that I was very ill, very thin, 
emaciated. They thought 1 was not going to 
pull through. So, in my childhood there was 
a certain vacancy, a certain sense of absence. 
Much later did people found a big organization 
around me, and I went through all that. Then, 
only much later I began to see outw'ardly and 
inwardly. Probably in my childhood I did not 
articulate as clearly as now, if I can articulate 
even now, that is, I felt we were all caught in 
a trap — the trap of civilized man, the trap of 
sophisticated man, the so-called religious trap, 
the economic trap — and there was no way 
out through thought. Thought was not going 
to help man or free man from sorrow or free 
man from his egotism, free man from his 
idiocies. All the rituals and all the religious 
thought were not the way out. Thought has 
created the outside horrors. 

MORAES : In what way do you think thought 
has created circumstances, the physical circum- 

SldllC0S ^ 

KRISHNAMURTI: Physical, outer in the sense 
of the political, religious, the whole environ^ 
ment structure, nature — thought creates an 
opposition to that. The inner, the me, and the 
not me. Me and they; this division cannot be 
transcended or broken up or finished through 
any movement of thought, however clever, 
however intelligent, however rational, however 
logical. 

MORAES : Do you think tliat people develop 
as they grow older, or do you think their minds 
remain the same, only receiving different 


impressions ? 

KRISHNAMURTI: Don't think most minri.s 
develop up to the age of thirty. Because up to 
the age of thirty, or perhaps a little more, they 
are enthusiastic, inquisitive, they are eager to 
find out, they are not frightened too much, of 
society or of themselves. They are not too con¬ 
cerned with their own security till marriage and 
all that begins. Up to that age they are more 
pliable, more uncertain, somewhat, ” more 
conlentcd, more uphappy, and looking. After 
that they seem to settle dowm, 

MORAES: How about the mass of human 
beings ? Do you think they can develop a.s 
people towards being something dilfereni from 
what they are ? 

KRISHNAMURTI ; I wonder what you mean 
tiy the word “ma.ss” 

MORAES : I mean everybody who lives in the 
world. 

KRISHNAMURTI : They are made up ol 
individuals, too, So, is the individual dillcrent 
t lom the mass ? 1 am just asking, not saying. 
MORAES : I suppose every individual is diller- 
ent from every other. 

KRI.SH.N’AMUHTl : Again we have to find out 
what we mean by the word “mdividuaJ". 
M0R.4ES ; One man in hi.s own body. 
KRI.SHNA.MURTI ; He may think he is an 
individual. I might think 1 am different from 
you, from somebody else, but actually am I 
differentI have my problems, as you have. 

1 have my idiocies, my idio.syncraeies. rny 
battles, my sorrows as ten thousand ix'ople 
have. Only the mind is slightly \'aried, varied 
slightly, coloured .slightly, more slightly or le.ss— 
but it is a universal misery, I feel I am differ¬ 
ent because 1 have a different name, a different 
no.se, a different approach, my appetites might 
lie strong or less strong. Yet am 1 really an 
individual at all ? Or is it a cultural, social, 
educational thing that has created my need ? 
What individual really means, doesn’t it, is one 
who i.s not divided in him.self individually ? But 
human beings are so frightened, they are not 
interested in that. Therefore, each one is like 
a million people everywhere else. 

M()R.4ES ; Now, at this moment, ev’erything is 
coming to us in terms of crises — fiiel crisi.s, 
energy crisis, food crisis, population crisis. 
Everything is a crisis. Why do you think this 
has happened, and what do you think is going 
to happen about it ? 

KRISHNAMURTI: What is a crisis? A 
challenge. 

MOIiAES : A crisis is a challenge, but surely a 
crisis is also when a point of despair is reached. 

KRISHNAMURTI: What does that mean ? 7 





There is an energy crisis, a population crisis, a 
pollution crisis, a starvation crisis, the haves 
and have-nots, you know, all that business. So 
what is a crisis ? Is it the result of our stupidity 
— national, religious, economic stupidity — or 
is it self-generated ? 

MORAES : Self-generated by the individual ? 
KRISHNAMURTI: By the mass, by the greed 
of people. I do not know if you saw the other 
day on the television a baby seal being killed. 
A man comes along and kills it with a cudgel. 
Do you not feel that — a baby seal ? T^at is 
what is going on all through the world. I 
think this crisis, the multiplication of crises, is 
our product and not a product of divinity or 
of some mysterious chance. We have made it 
ourselves, and it will continue all the time till 
we say, “For God’s sake, let us stop it" — that 
is the way we are living. 

MORAES : Sir, it has frequently crossed my 
mind that people always needed some idea of 
omnipotence, of God or something, and in place 


because it is their image. 

MORAES : If instead of worshipping a religion 
you start wor^ipping a government — is that 
necessarily better? 

KRISHNAMURTI: No, probablv not. But it 
may be better. Then you look after the govern¬ 
ment, how well behaved it is, whether it is 
corrupt, whether it is sane, whether it is run 
by decent politicians and so on. 

MORAES : But do you really think that people 
have control over their governments ? 
KRISHNAMURTI: Not necessarily, 

MORAES : Do you think anywhere in the world 
people have control over their governments ? 
KRISHNAMURTI: No, I am afraid not. They 
do talk a great deal about democracy and all 
the rest of it in India, and over here in the 
West. But rich people control life; you know, 
the whole business. 

MORAES : Sir, Marx said that man was bom 
free, but is everywhere in chains. Would you 
agree with this ? 


Am I really an individual ? 

Each one is like a million people 
everywhere else. 


of God, they have substituted governments, 
KRISHNAMURTI : You were asking about 
government as a substitute for God. What an 
idea ! Ha, ha ! I think it was Lenin or the com¬ 
munists who talked of the withering away of 
the state. This withering can only exist when 
man is really moral, is really responsible in the 
deep sense of that word, is really concerned 
with his neighbour, whether he is next door or 
ten thousand miles away. As long as that does 
not exist, governments must go on whether 
they become the substitute for God or not. It 
is a lovely idea. Probably they will, because 
man is becoming more and more socalled 
rational, more and more “humanistic” more and 
more mechanistic in his mind. Probably the 
idea of God will gradually disappear because 
nobody believes in it anymore. FYom the 
ancient times before the Egyptians, the Sumer¬ 
ians and so on, people all looked to something 
beyond this world. The modern world may be 
very mechanistic, but people must ask some¬ 
thing, they must say, “Is this all ?” There¬ 
fore, there must be something else, and if 
there is something else, is it the image, the 
picture, the ideal, the God with the beard or 
no beard or whatever it is ? Religion in a sense 
is a -factor in life, whether you like it or not 
The intellectuals spin on that word, but it is 
fact that the religions that now exist are just 
propaganda, irrational, superstitious — whether 
Christian superstition or Indian superstition. 

8 It is all just projected by men and worshipped 


KRISHNAMURTI : I wonder what he meant 
by freedom ? 

MORAES : Well, 1 think the original concept 
of democracy is that every man was born equal. 
KRISHNAMURTI: I wonder if it is so. Take 
Brahmin Indian or a good cultured, educated, 
intelligent European or American. They are 
not born free, they are conditioned. I would 
say all human beings are conditioned. That is 
a fact. 

MORAES : Would you then say the opposite 
of what Marx said : that all human beings are 
oorn in chains and can be made free. 
KRISHNAMURTI : That’s right. All human 
beings are born conditioned and chained. You 
can see it in certain genes. Through right 
education we should be able to set human 
beings free, not to swallow them up, not to 
destroy them. 1 think that is the responsibility 
of education and of society. 

MORAES : In what way do you feel that society 
can improve itself, can pull itself up ? 
KRISHNAMURTI: Society means relationship. 
That word “relationship” — what does it mean 
to bo related ? 

MORAES : It means to have a connection, a 
contact, a communication. 

KRISHNAMURTI: A contact, a communica¬ 
tion, a feeling of companionship, a feeling of 
affection, of care, all that is involved in that 
word “relationship”, which creates the society. 
If our relationship is greedy or all our htunan 
relationships are greedy, we will create a struc- 
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WHEN a dafender is trying to promote the 
length of his trumps it is usually fairly sale 
to force to the uttermost. There is, how¬ 
ever. a type of hand where a more particu¬ 
lar technique is needed. 
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Playing in Four Spades. South ruffs the 
second round of diamonds and leads #Q. 
If West were to duck, declarer might con¬ 
tinue on crossruff lines. Suppose, there¬ 
fore. that West wins and forces again with 
a diamond The situation is delicate, but 


South can 

cope He ruffs, cashes two 

hearts and plays on clubs. When the third 
club IS led, this is the position: 
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Skjs 


West ruffs but dummy overruffs and 
leads 09, which South ruffs. Clubs are 
continued and West makes only the Ace 
of trumps 

In this type of hand a defender must aim 
to leave himself not with three trumps 
against two im each of the opponents 
hands! but with two against one. When in 
with ^K. West cashes a second trump 
before forcing with a diamond. South may 
try to develop the play as before, but West 
does not ruff until he is out of clubs and 
hearts Now. however South has managed 
the plain suits. West must make a trump 
trick. 
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This diagram shows that a defender who 
has two small trumps and a plain winner 
must take a trick against a declarer who 
has one master trump in each hand 



A PENCIL portrait forms the design of an 
American 10 cent stamp honouring Robert 
Frost on the centenary of hts birth. A 'New 
England Yankee to the core'. Frost tried his 
hand at several trades before becoming a 
professor at Amherst College end a suc¬ 
cessful poet. He won the first of his four 
Pulitzer Prizes in 1924 and was the first 
poet to take part in a presidential inaugural 
ceremony, that of President Kennedy in 
1961 The stamp IS one of a series in honour 
of American poets. Previous issues shoered 
Edgar Lee Masters. Emily Dickinson and 
Sidney Lanier 


We must escape 
to something 
-drink, sex, 
whatever it is 


the room she screamed to me. I sat down, and 
I didn’t say or do a thing. I didn’t exorcise 
her. Presently, she finished, empty, completely 
empty and she became quiet and she came to 
me afterward and said, “Thank you very much.’’ 
She prostrated in the Indian fashion and said, 
“You have done me good, it will never happen 
again.’’ 

MORAES : Sir, what do you mean by medita¬ 
tion ? 

KRISHNAMURTI: You know anything about 
meditation at all ? 

MORAES : I only know that sometimes I sit 
by myself and think a great deal. 
KRISHNAMURTI : Yes, the ordinary medita¬ 
tion is to control thought. That is generally 
accepted. Control thought or follow a system 
that will quieten you. Follow a practice that 
will help you to meditate. The meaning of 
yoga, I believe, is that any sy.stem, any method 
that helps you to meditate. There is Zen and 
dozens of schools in India about meditation, and 
now that has spread all over the West. To me 
that is not meditation, because practismg a 
method is mechanistic and practising a sound, 
mantra, which some of these yogis are advocat¬ 
ing in this country and making a lot of money 
out of it, is not meditation, Decause you can 
mesmerize yourself. One must go into it with 
a mind that has space, not oc(;upied with 
thought, with enlightenment, with sex, with 
money, a mind that is totally unoccupied, 
empty, which means space and also means a non¬ 
directive mind. Therefore, no action of will 
enters the mind. Out ol that comes real silence, 
not the silence that one fabricates, the silence 
of noise and so on. All that is meditation and 
more, because after that something you cannot 
describe, something that you cannot put into 
words, happens. But there must be no fear. 
That is very imiwrtant. 

MORAES ; And you feel people don’t do this ? 
People are incapable of doing this ? 
KRISHNAMURTI ; No, I think they are cap¬ 
able of doing this, but they are being led astray. 
By gurus, by all the repetition. You must be 
free of all that You must understand yourself, 
not react. 




LOVEHEAD 

Jackie Collins 


‘OK. so arrange it. I’ll be in tomorrowr. 
International, three o’clock. Tell Anna Maria 
to start cooking.’ 

Enzio hung up. He knew Frank was 
annoyed, he knew that his eldest son thought 
he could handle everything himself. But what 
was wrong with a little insurance ? What was 
wrong with Enzio Bassalino showing his face 
in New York ? 

The Crown gang were trying to move in on 
several enterprises, they weren’t succeeding, 
but they were causing certain ‘problems’. What 
with that and the Protection Business, Enzio 
fell he .should be there. He was sure that with 
him in town those problems would cease. Per¬ 
haps a peisonal meeting with Rizzo Crown 
would fix things, they went back many years 
together so why not ? 

Next Enzio telephoned Nick in Los Angeles. 
‘What’s happening?’ always his opening ques¬ 
tion. 

Nick gave him a .short rundown on the 
latest activities. 

‘Fine, fine,’ Enzio coughed and spat into an 
ashtray on his desk, a habit that did not en¬ 
dear him to his staff. ‘Pm going to New York 
tomorrow, it might not be a bad idea for you 
to fly in for a couple of days.' 

‘Why ?’ Nick didn’t like leaving the Coast. 
He didn’t like his sun-tan suffering for even 
one day. 

‘It might be advisable,’ Enzio said. ‘J’ll let 
you know'.’, 

‘Jesus_’ Nick muttered. 

‘What’.s the matter with you ?’ Enzio boom¬ 
ed. ‘Can’l joti even leave the old bag for two 
days ? What’s she got, a direct line to j'our 
balls ?’ 

‘If it’s necessaty I’ll be there,’ Nick said 
slowly. Maybe a trip to New York wasn’t .sucli 
a had idea. Maybe it would be the perfect 
opportunity to get something together with 
Lara that April couldn t find out about. 

‘OK, OK, Pll let you know,’ Enzio wan im¬ 
patient to gel off the phone. 

Nick was a stupid boy, any man was stupid 
who let a woman tie him up by the balls, 
Enzio had always prided himself on being very 
clever about w'omen. A piece was a piece and 
there was plenty of it about. Use them before 


they could use you, that had always been his 
motto. Once they became clingy and demand¬ 
ing, that was the time to boot them out. 

Mary Ann August came wriggling into the 
study. Clad in her customaiy bikini with puffs 
of back-combed blonde hair, she stood silently 
picking off her nail varnish until Enzio said, 
■Yeah ? What i.s it ?’ 

‘Alio’s here,’ she said, ‘he’s out by the pooL 
He wants a sandwich and the cook’s out.’ 

‘So make him a sandwich,’ Enzio said, 
delaying his call to Angelo. 

‘What kind ?’ Mary ,\nn asked blankly. 

‘1 don’t know', ask him.’ Mary Ann was 
Iteginning to jar, sometimes big boohs W'ere just 
not enough. 

‘There’s cheese 1 guess,’ Mary Ann said 
thoughtfully, ‘or cucumber. Do you think he’d 
like cucumber?’ 

'How the hell do I know,’ Enzio stormed 
suddenly, ‘get out of here, I w'ant to make a 
call.’ 

Mary Ann left quickly. 

Tt would have been nice, Enzio mused, if 
Hose had not gone mad and shut herself away. 

An old-style wife was not replaceable. A 
woman who knew her position in life and kept 
it. It w'ould have been far more convenient to 
keep his mistresses in separate apartments, 
visiting them only when necessary, putting up 
with their .stupid chatter only when he wanted 
to. 

But it was loo lonely wdthouL anyone. He 
needed to share hi.s bed. Sometimes ho had 
nightmares, dreams from which he awoke shak¬ 
ing and cold around the heart. Ai those tunes 
he stretched out for human contact, the 
security of another body neailw. He was 
liighlened for his health. What if his heart 
should falter and no one was neai ? He had 
suffered one attack three years liefore, but the 
doctors had said he was line, better than before, 
no need to worry. But s( ill. . What did dot;tors 

know ? Enzio didn’t trust them. 

It would not be a bad idea, Enzio decided, 
to repbee Maiy Ann in New York. 

He phoned London and could not get hold 
of Angelo. He was not at the Casino nor 
at his home. Ho was out screwing of course, 
the boy thought of nothing else. Enzio smiled, 11 





at Angelo's age he had been just the same. 

At Angelo’s age he had had the world by 
the balls. Prohibition, Chicago, a different kind 
of world to live in, a world of crazy excitement 
and thrills. 

The Bassalino name had rated alongside 
Capone, Legs Diamond, O’Banion. Enzio sighed 
with pleasure when he remembered the early 
da^. It was all so different now, with eveiy- 
thing hidden under a cake of legitimacy 

Alio remembered. Alio had been by his 
side frc»n the beginning. 

Enzio chuckled, and walked out to the pool 
still laughing. He wondered if Alio would 
remember the time they tried to bribe the chef 
of their favourite Italian restaurant to put 
arsenic in an arch rival's soup. The chef had 
refused and fled the city, and to this day En7i n 
missed his incredible meatballs 
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They met on the plane like conspirators. Nick 
was wary checking the first-class section for 
friends of his or April’s. Only after he had 
done this and found all was clear, did he con¬ 
descend to join Lara. 


whenever he arrived home. 

He quietened hgr objections. He reassured 
her that Anna Maria would not wake up. 

She accepted him in the dark old-fashioned 
iwm above the kitchen. She accepted his 
kisses and embraces, the fumbling way ne madff 
love. In spite of the revulsion he product in 
her, she felt sorry for him. He stood for every¬ 
thing she loathed, and yet there was a certain 
loneliness in the man that caught her sympathy. 
Maybe it was the cruel joke that nature, had 
played on him, it made him very vulnerable. It 
explained why he needed a girl like her, a girl 
he thought was not experienced and therefore 
could make no criticism or comparison. 

She. lived up to his expectations. She was 
soft, warm, appreciative. At the same time she 
managed to feign a childlike innocence that 
seem^ to fascinate him. 

He bought her little presents. One night 
a cheap charm bracelet, the next a pound of 
strawberries which he ate. He was a selfish 
lover, satisfying himself and forgetting about 
her. It never took him very long, a ten-minute 
routine which was always the same. He liked 
her to be in the bed waiting, he insisted she 
wore the long white nightdress. 


She was dressed all in white and looked 
veiy beautiful. He decided the risk was well 
worth taking. 

Lara had blankly refused to meet him in 
Los Angeles, giving him the ultimatum of her 
or April. How could he possibly choose ? He 
was going to many April, Lara had turned up 
at the wrong time. He wanted a scene with 
her, but he wasn’t prepared to risk his future, 
and this future was being with April Crawford. 

Enzio had suggested the New York trip at 
just the right moment. Nick had mentioned 
to Lara that he was going, and hinted that she 
should come. Surprisingly she had said yes. 

‘April mustn’t find out,’ Nick had told her 
nervously, and for a change she had agreed 
with him. 'We’ll do it your way,’ she said. 

Nick thought he had the .situation well 
covered. They arrived at the ‘airport separately, 
Ijoarded the plane separately, they would dis¬ 
embark separately. Who could possibly find 
out they were together? 

Lara had an apartment in New York, and 
Nick was going to stay at the hotel with Enzio. 
He figured New York was a big place, you could 
get Ic«t in New York. It wasn’t a nosey little 
city like Los Angeles where you couldn’t even 
fake a piss without everyone knowing. 

He just wanted to be with Lara without 
the fear of April appearing. One orjwo days 
should be long enough to get her out of his 
system. It was just a sex urge, a sudden lust. 
Oh sure, she was a beautiful girl, and pretty 
well connected in her own way, but she wasn’t 
April Crawford. April Crawford was a star. 

Prank was very demanding, and after the 
12 first night he came immediately to Beth’s room 


By the end of the week he was already 
talking of finding an apartment for her. 

By the end of the week she had ah’eady 
planned how she would arrange to have his 
wife find them together. 

Lara called Cass as soon as she arrived at 
her apartment in New York. ‘I’m making 
progress,’ she said. ‘April should know about 
us by the morning paper.’ 

‘Are you sure you’re all right ?’ Cass 
enquired anxiously. 

‘Perfect,’ Lara assured her. 

‘Once April finds out he flew here with me 
— he’s out. She’s too proud to accept seconds. 
The funny thing is I haven’t slept with him.' 
She paused. ‘How’s Beth ?' 

‘I don’t know. I spoke to her a week ago, 
she seemed disturlied. I tried to talk her out 
of it, but she wouldn’t listen. I’m veiy 
worried.’ 

'Yes, she’s .such a child,’ Lara thought 
anxiously of the sister she hardly knew. ‘I 
think we have to insist that she drops out of 
the whole thing. After all she does have a child 
at that commune and I think we have to per¬ 
suade her that the child needs her more than 
our crazy scheme.’ 

‘Right,’ Cass agrijed. 'I’ll make contact.’ 

‘What about Rio ? Any word ?’ 

■A wire .saying SUCCESS ASSURED. The 
agreement was to get in touch every Wednes¬ 
day. Jf I can’t get in touch with l^th by 
tomorrow I shall go to the house, pretend I’m a 
relative or something.’ 

‘Good,’ Lara agreed. ‘Enzio Bassalino is in 




New York. That’s the reason I’m here.’ 

‘Oh God, I hope Dukey doesn’t find out, 
he's always muttering about there only being 
one way.’ 

‘Killing’s too good for him, our way is 
best.' Lara was surprised at her own coldness. 

She hung up, went to the bathroom, and 
brushed her luxuriant mane of hair. 

She thought she looked tired, faint circles 
under her deep green eyes. She was worried 
about Beth. She was such a little kid so un¬ 
worldly, stuck away in a commune all her life, 
and now stuck in a house with some hood. 
Well, she would just have to rely on Cass to get 
her out. 



Segal. They aecompaniwl him everywhere, 
they were his protection, his insurance. The 
way things were going in New York there was 
big trouble everywhere. Only the previous 
week one of Frank’s ’executives’ had been 
gunned down in the middle of Manhattan. He 
was taking no chances, Golli and Segal were 
worth the exorbitant money he had to pay them 
each week. 

Enzio had used the hotel many limes before 
and his .security arrangements were as usual. 
The entire thii^ flcxir was inacce.ssible except 
to members of his immediate entourage. Even 
Frank had to use th‘ complicated passwords, 
although all of the inen Enzio travelled with 
had known Frank since he was a baby. 


Lara thought about Nick. He was stupid 
— yes. Unintelligent — yes. Conceited — yes. 
But the funnv thing was .she liked him, a pure 
natural like that ha'd nothing to do with money 
or position or title. It would make everything 
a lot easier if she didn’t. However, she still had 
a job to do. And with Beth out of the picture 
it was more important than ever. ^ 

Frank arrived at the hotel with Golli and 


Enzio did not believe in new faces. He kept 
a pennanent army of twenty-five men who had 
been with him many years, and were always 
at his call. Frank had argued with him many 
times over this. ‘'They’re old guys, what could 
they do for you ? They can barely carry a gun 
any more, let alone use it!’ 

Enzio would laugh in his face. ‘These old 
“guys” as you call them are tougher and smarter 13 


young punks that you have 
around. I know I can’t be got to — do you 
hdve that security ?* ^ 

FYank frit safe enough with Golli and 
Segal, they were young and fast, and he had 
seen tlieiu in action. 


Enzio greet^ Prank waimly. They kissed 
*tiurmured words of greeting 

*u ®oz*o announced, ‘how’s 

the little girl i She about ready to pop aeain 
He was very fond of Anna Marla. 

Frank nodded. ‘She’s fine, looking forward 
to seeing you.’ But his thoughts were not of 
his wife. His thouglits were of Beth. 

‘The tobies? They looking forward to see 
their grandpop ?’ 

coujse, dinner tonight, Anna 
^**"* 1 ^* your favourite spaghetti.’ 

That’s good,’ Enzio. paused, and his face 
became .serious, ‘J am most troubled by the 
ind^^' * getting. Most troubled 

•I-. *^*^1"*^ turned to stare out of the window. 
Lyeiythings under control,’ he said, his voied 

Uptight. 

^ wonder if 'loniassio Vitorelli would agree 
with you,' Enzio replied mildly, then more 
harshly, We re not going to fuck about on this, 
crank, I m not here to get my rocks off.’ He 
W'aved his arms about. ‘We’ll discuss it tonight 
after dinner, when Nick is here.’ 

‘Sure,’ Frank summoned a smile, ‘sure 
poppa, everything’s going to be fine.' ' 
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Dukey K. Williams was pleased. The hit on 
the Magic Lantern restaurant had been a big 
success. It had got rid of Tomassio ‘Vitorelli, a 
big man in the Ba.s.salino organisation, and it 
had put the fear of God into other restaurants 
and clubs who did not want the same treat¬ 
ment. Let the Bas.salinos start to sweat. Let 
them begin to wonder. It was a good start. 

Leroy Jesus Hauls was also pleased. It had 
been his idea. 

Dukey K. Williams had come to him. 

Dukey K. Williams was prepared to let 
Leroy do it his way. 

Dukey K. Williams was going to lay a lot 
of bread on him, a lot of bread. 

Sweet, everything wa.s sweet for a guy who 
had started life with everything against him. 

His Swedish mother was a hooker, and his 
black father a pimp, and as soon as he was able 
he had left home. They were dead as far as he 
was concerned, and it wouldn’t bother him one 
bit if they actually were, 

G(xxl-I(x>king at an early age, Leroy never 
had any trouble finding a bed to sleep in, and 
if he wanted to follow his fathers profession, 
there were plenty of offers. But Leroy had 
no desire to be beholden to anv woman. 


He joined a street gang, and cruised with 
them for a while. Small stuff, rolling drunks 
and old ladies, knocking off neighbourhood 
stores. By the time the profits were split up 
they woie practically non-existent. Ijcroy knew 
he had to move on to better things. 

He decided that narcotics was the business 
for him. He had smoked pot, tried acid, twice. 
It did nothing for him. 'That was good. 'The 
thing to be in the narcotics business was cool, 
and definitely a non-participant. He had seen 
what drugs did to people, the way it affected 
their looks. He w’anted none of that. But 
pushing was another tog of bones, pushing 
could lead to a lot of bread. 

He knew people. He was young, good- 
looking, a convincing talker. He picked out the 
area he wanted to ofjerate, and with a small 
stake from a friend he went into business. 

He soon .found he was stepping on toes. 
The area he had picked was already fully 
covered. They warned him off. He bought a 
gun with his first week’s profits. They thought 
he was some punk kid, easy to handle. 

There were three sets of toes he was step¬ 
ping on. Within a month all three of them 
were dead, shot, l^roy’s gun was wrapped in 
polythene, weighted with rocks, and safely laid 
to rest at the Ixrttom of the river. 

With his fifth week’s profits lie bought 
himself another one. He was sixteen years old. 

For a year he concentrated solely on deal¬ 
ing. He worked on his own, with good sources 
of supply. He stashed his money away, and 
kept his gun handy.. NoI)ody bothered him. He 
had a reputation. He kept to his own area, 
didn’t get in anyone’s way. 

He lived alone in a rooming house. He 
never went out except on business. He rarely 
spent any money. 

At the end of a year he had saved a sub¬ 
stantial amount. Enough to buy a car, a whole 
new wardrobe of clothes, and rent a decent 
apartment. 

He bought a black Mercedes, several black 
suits were specially made for him. He furnish¬ 
ed his apartment with black leather. 

He looked older than seventeen. 

Leroy found with his new life style that 

So he employed two 
friends of his to work his area, and he moved 
on to new territory. 

he received word that Bosco 
Sam wanted to see him. Bosco Sam’s toes were 

I™* «. » he 

They came to an arrangement, Leroy was 
to keep to the area he already had, and instead 
of horning m on Bosco Sam’s action, Bosco fian^ 

H u- his way that 

would bring him in a lot more money t han 
hustling drugs. ^ 

1 Itked the idea. A lot more bread for 

a lot less work, and he still kept a couple of 
guys working his area, 
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In the first year Bosco Sam threw three 
contracts his way. Three hits. Leroy executed 
them all without a hitch. Leroy was moving 
up. He was getting himself a reputation, and 
it was doing him nothing but good in the world 
he had chosen to woi'k in. 

Now, four years later, Leroy Jesus Bauls 
was top man in his profession. He had long 
ago moved out of the drug scene. 

He had used his spare time to study explo¬ 
sives, electronics, computer bombs. There was 
nothing he didn’t know how to do, from blow¬ 
ing up a plane, to planting a bomb in a bank 
that would blow up three weeks later. He was 
a freelance hit man. The best. 

Only he had a reputation for taking risks. 

Every ri.sk he had ever taken had paid off, 
and Leroy was riding high. Now he waited. 

Dukey K. Williams would let him know 
when lo move again and Leroy was ready. 
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Angelo’s apartment in Mayfair was small A 
living-room, kitchen, bathroom. It was on the 
bedroom that he had splashed out. The v^alls 
were black and hung with leopard and tiger 
skins, the floor was carpeted in three-inch- 
thick fur, the ceiling was a kaleidoscope of 
different coloured mirrors. The bed dominated. 
It did everything electrically, from turning 
around in a slow circle, to producing television, 
stereo, or coffe at the touch of a button. 

Angelo said proudly, ‘You like the pad ?’ 

Rio dismissed it with a glance. ‘Get your¬ 
self a water bed, baby,’ was her only comment. 

They were both stoned. After Rio’s initial 
introductory remaik to Angelo, he had lost no 
time in getting I’id of his little blonde com¬ 
panion and joining up with Rio’s group. She 
was immediately cool, palming him off on 
Peaches, and making loud comments about 
Italian studs. 

She was the centre of attention, outrageous 
in honky six-inch-heel whore’s .shoes which 
laised her six-foot-height to ridiculous propor¬ 
tions. She towered over everybody. The thin, 
sinewy body undulating on the tiny packed 
dance floor in see-through cheesecloth — the 
sort of dress that gaped in places and was tied 
and swathed around her body. Silver bangles 
jangled half-way up both arms, and fertility 
symbols jostled and moved around her neck. 
Her make-up was extreme, and her long black 
Indian hair was coiled up and hidden under a 
purple Afro wig. 

She danced with everyone, generating 
sexuality and excitement at high-level voltage. 
Angelo was content to hang around and watch, 
he knew that later she would go home with 
him. Her opening remark was the giveaway. 

He sat back and enjoyed the show. He 
remembered a few years before. New York. 
He had been working for brother Frank, and 
16 one day he had been sent over to Billy Express’s 


house to deliver a jmckage. ‘Personally,’ Frank 
had said, ‘only to him personally.’ 

Billy Express was not home, and Angelo 
had been told to wait. He was choked about 
it, he didn’t like being a messenger boy. But 
then he heard the noises, unmistakable noises, 
and he went to investigate, soft-toed in the 
white sneakers he always chose to wear. 

The noises were from the room next to the 
study where he had been told to wait. He open¬ 
ed the door a crack and peered in. 

Rio and a Chinese man were on the floor. 
She was naked, spread-eagled, and above her 
the Chinese posed very still while she groaned 
loudly. Occasionally the Chinese moved, grind¬ 
ing himself deeply jnto her, withdrawing and 
then remaining motionless until the next short 
stab. It was driving Rio mud, and then sud¬ 
denly she clutched at him, hiking her long 
white legs round his neck and screaming with 
complete abandon. 

Angelo closed the door quickly. He felt 
horny as hell, and as soon a.*; he dropped the 
package to Billy Express he went over to 
Carita’s house and dropped another load. 

‘That’s four times this week,’ Carita had 
complained, ‘I told Frank you could have two 
freebee’s a week, whadda ya think 1 am for 
chrissake ? I’m running a business, not a frig¬ 
ging charity !’ 

The memory had always remained w'ith 
Angelo. And now Rio Java was in London, in 
his apartment, and he was just as horny as the 
day he had delivered the package to Billy 
Express. Rio stretched, and with a couple of 
deft moves the dress fell off her. She wore 
nothing underneath, just the honky shoes.and 
the wig. She was ver}' thin, almost bony, 
almost flat-chested, wdlh incredible black, hard 
nipples that extended right out. In the under¬ 
ground mo\ ie circles her nipples were quite 
famous, having been photographed by Billy 
Express from every angle. Her nipples were 
almost as famous as Andy Warhol’s tin of 
Campbell’s soup. 

Angelo stripped off his clothes, anxious to 
keep up. He lowered the lights to a red glow, 
flicked on a .lames Brown tape. 

Rio’s eyes swept over him. ‘Is that it ?’ 
.she questioned, and then started to laugh. 

Angelo smiled, not quite sure what she 
meant. He had a good hard-on, she couldn’t 
mean him — he always received ‘Oohs and 
aahs’, not short, derisive laughs. 

‘Well now, little boy,’ Rio said, ‘where 
shall we begin ?' 

Angelo approached her. He wished that 
she would take the shoes off, without shoes they 
would be more or less the same height. The 
shoes gave her an advantage he didn’t like. 
They made him feel small. 

She was moving her body in time to the 
music, parting her legs, swaying back and forth 
to the funky sounds of ‘Sex Machine’. 

‘Hey,’ he said, ‘take your shoes off.' 



‘But, honey, I like my shoes,’ ‘Rio drawled 
in an exaggerated Southern accent, ‘they make 
me feel big and mean. All the better to gobble 
up napghty little boys like Angelo Bassalino. 

He gripped her by the waist. 

‘Show me your stuff super-stud,’ she 
drawled. 

They moved together. 

‘Get up-get on up-get up-get on up-get.up- 
get on up-stay on the scene — get on up-like 
a sex machine.’ Rio sang along with James 
Brown while Angelo’s grip tightened and he 
moved her over to the bed. She was still sing¬ 
ing as he pushed her back — ‘Get on up,’ she 
chanted, 'get up-get it together-right on, baby.’ 

He mounted her, and before he knew what 
was hapijening she tw'isted her long legs 
straight out, trapping him inside her, and with 
one movement she strained her pelvis up and 
the pressure was so great, so incredibly tight, 
that he came at once. 

She started to laugh, loud mocking laugh¬ 
ter. The whole thing had taken a few seconds. 

‘Hey, baby,’ she said, ‘what are you — a 
rabbit ?’ She dissolved in more laughter while 
Angelo withdiew and tried to puzzle out what 
had happened. He had just moved inside her 
and that w'as it, a vice-like grip on his manhood 
that had pumped it all out of him in one fell 
swoop. 

Rio was rolling about on the bed. ‘How 
long’s the intermission ?’ she complained, and 
with one hand she threw’ off the purple wig 
and shook the long, shiny black hair free. 

To his credit Angelo was hard again. He 
prided himself on his control. He could go for 
hours if it was required. Mind over matter, 
that was the secret. And his mind had probably 
been dwelling on the first time he had seen 
her. 

He moved over her. And again that incred¬ 
ible sensation, a tightness so relentless that he 
couldn’t stop himself from coming, and it was 
a great come, a beautiful happening that no 
amount of mind over matter could stop. 

‘Jesus!’ Rio exclaimed angrily, ‘how long 
is it since you’ve been laid ?’ 

Angelo was flaked out, he lay on the bed in 
a daze. He closed his eyes, five minutes of 
sleep and he’d feel strong again, .lames Brown 
sang ‘It's A Man’s Man's Man’s World’. Angelo 
slept. 

Smiling, Rio got up and dressed. It was a 
good start. She jammed on her wig, and danced 
around the room in her honky shoes humming 
softly to herself. Then in brown lipstick she 
wrote on the bathroom mirror you’ve got to be 
kidding !’ 

Then she left. 
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Mary Ann August was delighted that Enzio 
had decided to bring her to New York with 
him. She would never admit it — well only 


to herself — but she found Miami tediously 
boring. It wasn’t so much Miami, but the fact 
that she wasn’t allowed out on her own, and 
the people who came to the house were all old. 
And then of course there was the woman peer¬ 
ing out of the window all the time. It was 
very unnerving to have a pair of mad black 
eyes following you everywhere. 

‘Who is it ?’ Mary Ann had asked in alarm 
when she had first arrived. 

‘Forget it,’ Enzio said briefly, ‘just ignore 
her, and never iet me catch your ass near that 
room.’ 

Mary Ann knew enough not to question 
him any further, but that didn’t stop her talk¬ 
ing to the maid who took meals into the room 
twice a day. 

The girl was Italian and frightened to talk, 
but gradually Mary Ann pieced together the 
tact that it was Enzio's wile, and that she was 
mental and never left the room. 

Mary Ann was scared, but as the weeks 
drifted into months, she forgot about the mad 
eyes and pretended that they weren’t there. It 
was kind, she reflected, that Enzio had let the 
old bag stay and not shoved her into an institu¬ 
tion. 

Mary Ann wanted to do lots of things in 
New York. She wanted to buy some clothes, 
and go to some shows, and visit all the be.st 
restaurants. 

Upon their arrival Enzio shut her in the 
hotel bedroom and told her to .-Jlay there until 
he said otherwise. 

They had arrived in the morning, it was 
now seven in the e\’ening and Mary Ann was 
bored, hungry and fed up. 

She sat pouting on the bed, legs crossed, 
china-blue eyes glued to a quiz game on the 
television. 

At first she didn’t hear the knock on the 
door, and then Alio Marcu.si came walking in. 

‘Oh, it’s you,’ she said, her voice sulky. 
‘Where’s Enzio ?’ 

Alio smiled. He had bathed and put on his 
new blue suit. His few remaining hairs were 
plastered down with brilliantine. Enzio had 
given him the word. Mary Ann was out. There 
was a position for her in Los Angeles. Enzio 
always allowed Alio a turn when he was finish¬ 
ed with a girl. It had always been that way, 
for thirty years it had bt'en that way. Sometimes 
they objected, those were the ones that Alio 
liked best. At his age it was difficult to get it 
up in normal circumstances. 

‘He won’t be coming,’ Alio said mildly, ‘I 
have a message for you.... ’ 

to be continued 
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hide and 


Let’s make eyes. And let’s make them as 
important and as attractive as we can. Shaping 
or making up eyes is almost a working of 
miracles — study the shape of your face, then, 
with a few expert strokes and a swish of colour, 
and lo! an ordinary face is suddenly given dis¬ 
tinction. Bring out the hidden charm of your 
face through your eyes, your most attractive 
feature. 

To begin with, making up eyes does not 
mean just applying shadow or mascara or eye¬ 
liner. It means to have clear, sparkling eyes, 
eyes that radiate character in spite of little or 
no eye make-up. Tired or strained eyes can 
spoil the most perfect appearance, so try not 
to .indulge in too many late nights, or strenuous 
reading before going to bed at nights. In case 
of any eyestrain, put a drop of cold rose water 
in each eye and shut them for about fifteen 
minutes. 

Eyebrows, too, play an important part in 
making up your eyes or face. Always shape 
your brows in an arch. Pluck out the super¬ 
fluous hair from below the eyebrows as these 
hairs are thinner and don’t look too ugly during 
the growing stages, as do the hairs above the 
brows. The eyebrows should begin from the 
inner corners of your eyes and end just outside 
the outer corners. Place a ruler lo hold the 
outer corners of your lips and brow in a 
straight line. Once you’ve got your brows 
trimmed and eyes set" in a sparkle, then’s the 
time for studying the general shape of your 
face. 

Many tiny faults can be expertly camou¬ 
flaged by the use of make-up. Of course, every 
woman knows the general cosmetic aids to be 
used for the eyes ; masc:ara, eyebrow jiencil, 
eyeliner, shadows, foundations. But tlie ques¬ 
tion is how and whei e to u.se what so as to get 
the maximum benefits with the minimum aids. 

A foundation is always used as a base to 
make-up. This implies the eyes as well. Use 
a shade darker than your natural shade, specially 
around the eyes to hide the dark circles. A 
lighter shade of foundation or better still an off- 
white or yellow eyeshadow can be applied 
around the top area of the eyes. Normally, eye¬ 
shadows are applied around the upper lids 
and smoothered upwards and outwards to the 
brows. But, eyeshadows, mascara and eye¬ 
liners are used in slightly different way when 
certain defects are to be disguised. 

If your eyes are set too close* together use 
shadow on the outer part of the lid only, fading 
it out lo the brows. The inner corners could use 
a white peach or yellow eyeshadow. The eye¬ 
liner may be applied only on the outer half of 
the eyelids. 

♦ Jl^ prominent, use a dark 

toned shadow over the entire lid, starting just 



behind the lashes at the inner corner and 
thickening the line towards the outer wing. Try 
not to use e.yeliners. Mascara could be used 
for certain evenings only. Use a light eye¬ 
shadow just below the eyebrows. 

Wile, if your eyes are too deep-set, then 
use a pale shadow, or a white base under 
stronger colours and blend out from the centre 
of your lids. Mascara the lashes into thick¬ 
ness. Outline your upper and lower lids. 

JByes that wear spectacles need more make¬ 
up than normal eyes. Curl your lashes with 
lash-curler. Apply the coats of mascara, as 
well as eyeshadow deepening up towerds the 
brow and eyeliner to make the eyes look both 
larger and more important than your glasses 
Now that your eyes are done, you’d be 
interested in disguising other parts of your face 
whic.h may have tiny defects. The shape of 
the face itself! 

If the face is heart-shaped increase the 
prominence of the thin by using a highlighter j 
or a light shade of foundation around chin. The I 
area around the eyes could use a lighter shade I 
of foundation and the area under the temples j 
could have a darker shade. 1 

A long forehead could be camouflaged by I 
a dark toned foundation till just above the I 
eyebrows. I 

If the face is too round use a dark founda- I 
tion along the jawlines and on neck to minimi.se I 
the heaviness. A double chin could be hidden I 
by the use of dark foundation under the chin I 
and at the sides of the neck. A lighter shade I 
should be applied along the centre of the neck. I 
To create an illusion of making a square I 
face look round, place the rouge high in the I 
cheekbones and blend it smoothly and gently I 
downwards. I 

Make a round face look longer by blending I 
rouge from the cheekbones down and fading ■ 
outwards. I 

On a long and slender face, the rouge ■ 
should be kept to the lop half, high on the I 
cheekbones and softly blended up and outwards. H 
An oval face or ‘normal’ face, needs no ■ 
‘tricks’, so apply your rouge to the cheekbones H 
and blend it upwards towards the temples. H 

A round face could also have rouge blended ■ 

in just below the eyes and on the chin. A ■ 
flattish face could have a dark shade of founda- H 
lion blended in just below cheekbones. Suck ■ 
your cheeks in and blend the area that is ■ 
hollowed out. Just above this you could use ■ 

some rouge. ,, , , ■ 

The basic make-up aids could help you H 
make yourself up beautifully. As was said by a ■ 
famous beautician, “there are no ugly women H 
in this world, only women who don’t know the H 
art of making-up. ■ 


Pix Tarapada Banaqaa 















AZED CROSSWORD 

No. 120: PLAIN 
ACROSS 

1 Bishop's covering gets a king twice in sign of 
distress (6) 

6 Denness's bats- or Springbok grunts? (6) 

11 This sort of lizard’s a threat I squashed (8) 

12 Make room for struggling artist, but not all? (5) 

13 Was I on the cards for a dance? (7) 

14 Paul, say. usually had a place to preach from (6) 

16 Tempers usen't to get frayed (5) 

17 Plug in iron; it’s hot (5) 

10 Weed’ll get spun frantically in grip of big wave (9) 

22 Coat lump of unwrought copper, say. with 
einsteinium (9) 

23 What’s astir? It may be a football crowd (5) 

26 Libber’s worked on me* ergo, going without soft 
support? (5) 

29 Beds for naughty love-makers? (6) 

30 Bird causing Noah endless tizz if out of sorts (7) 

31 End of rainlessness and river's dry no more (5) 

32 Benders? One over the eight for me: if-. we 

hear, I should be (8) 

33 Tea pot needs soak first, that’s the answer (6) 

34 Devious, heartless singers (6) 

DOWN 

1 Bird, quite a mimic, one to beat the brains? (12) 

2 Trail through forest, one a brute fashioned (7) 

3 Burmese or Danish girt, questionably pure (5) 

4 ’Erald in an aeroplane gets mineral- cherry (9) 

5 The young pine perhaps for grub- fish (7) 

6 Rare spread: sort of goulash king's tucked into (5) 

7 ABC OK for this? It’s a stinker (4) 

8 Escalator old chap's caught raced up (7) 

9 Not quite an eminence-er- more a d^ression (5) 

10 Pirates get reversal and lose at sea (12) 

15 Signal for start of voyage- you'd see one after triple 
cock-crow (9,2 words) 

16 Old gaoler, a worker unyielding (7) 

20 Party-pieces one's in? They get you hot and dry (7) 

21 Manager of Celtic team sang mad reels (7) 

24 A dead man. his end untimely: what did 
mourners do? (5) 

25 Rulers do decapitate the injurious (5) 

27 Sort of drum steps up time with note (5) 

26 Despot, the last character to be borne in a chariot (4) 



CHESS 

by HARRY QOLOMBEK 
Position No. 3 



NIMie to pl&f^ham aftouto toe game go? 


Continuation of Position No. 1 
A neat finish from a game played in Den¬ 
mark last year between Auchenberg and 
From:-6k1: pp3p2; 3P2pQ, 3Rp2p; 
4K3.2r1KtP2;10^3 

When to start concentrating 

The very posing of this question demon¬ 
strates even better ihan my play that I am 
not a grandmaster If you watch a GM in 
action you will discover he is concentrating 
all the time. So, the question has to be 
posed a little differently ‘When should one 
increase one’s concentrating efforts'? aiKl 
the answer is revealed in a passage from 
that most interesting work I mentioned 
last week: Bronstein's '200 Open Games'. 

It IS under the heading of 'A useful lesson' 
and, apropos of his game against Salo 
Flohr in the 1944 Soviet Championship at 
Moscow. Bronstein writes ‘Having obtained 
a huge advantage comparatively easily. I 
suddenly stopped any attacking i was doing 
and started waiting for the Black pieces to 
give themselves up Whilst I sat there 
dreaming about this. Flohr rebuilt his 
ranks and by an energetic attack forced 
my King to surrender.' 

Here is the game in question. 

While: Bronstein. Black: Flohr. 

Ruy Lopez. 

1. P-K4. P->K4: 2. Kt-KB3. ICI-QB3; 
a. B-Kt5. P-OR3; 4. B-R4. Kt-B3; 


5.0-0, Kt X P; 6 . P-Q4. P-QKt4; 7. P-CK 
P-OKt4:8.PxP.B-K3;9.P-B3. B-QB4. 
10. OKt-Q2. 0-0: 11. B-B2. B-B4. 
12. Kt-Kt3, B-KKt5; 13. KtxB. KtxKt. 
14. R-KI, B-R4; IS. B-Kt& BxKt; 
16. QxB. QxB; 17. QxQP. KI-Q2; 
It. QxKt(B6). KtxP. 19. Q-K4, Kt-Kt3; 
20. P-KKt3, P-KB4; 21. Q-KOch. K-Rl; 
22. QR-Q1. R-B3; 23. Q-K3?(Q-Q7(). 
P-B5; 24. Q-K4. R(1)-KB1. 25. R-OS, 
Q-R3. 26. P-KKt4. P-B6; 27. R-R5. 
0-07. 28. P-KR3. P-R3. 29. R-01, 
0-K7: 30. P-Kt5. R-K3. 31.0x0. PxO; 
32. R-KI. Kt-B5: 33. R-R4. P-.KR4; 
34.P-KI6. R-K4. 35.P-B3. R-Kt4chand 
White resigns. 

And Bronstein adds. ‘My loss to Flohr 
served as a lesson to me for the future, and 
since then I now never wait for my oppo¬ 
nent to show the white flag himself, of his 
own freewill. 

The luoaA Ruiik 

Sicilian Oatanca, ptaqrad m iha Dubna 
Toumamanl. 1973. 

Whitt; CiMilmov Black; MMitt. 

1 . P-M, P-aB4; 2 . Kt-QB3. P-K 3 ; 
3 . 1 Kt-B 3 . P-Ons; 4. P-Q4. P kP; S. Kt K P. 
Q-B2: 9. B-Q3. Kt-QB3i 7. KtxKt 
KtPxKt; IL 0-0. P-04; 9.0-K2. ICI-B3: 
19. B-KKtS, B-K2; 11. P-K& Kt-KS; 
11 BxB. KtxKt; 11 PxKL QxB: 
14. P-QB4. 0-0: 11 PxP. BPxP; 
11 QR-Ktl. Q-nS: 17. P-QB4, PxP: 
11 BxPch. KxB; H Q-K4ch. K-Ktl; 
310 X R. Q X P; XI. O-B1 raaiona. 






Of the known marriage pro¬ 
posals to Hema Malini, none 
is half as interesting as the 
one she was describing to 
me about recently. One 
man from Bihar, apparently 
a fan of hers. actuaUy came 
down to Bombay, and arriv¬ 
ed at Hema’s residence 
fully dressed like a dulha. 
Carrying with him. the 
entire “shaadi ka ioda” - 
the .traditional wedding 
paraphernalia, he charged 
upon the gate-man and 
created such a rucus, that 
her brother and her folks 
had to come out to shout 
him down. “If she doesn’t 
marry me right now. I’ll 
kill myself,” he kept .saying 
like a lunatic. Hema peeked 
out of her window to see 
what was happening, when 
the tumult died down a bit. 
What did she see ? The poor 
disappointed bridegroom 
had tom his joda he had 
brought and had begun 
burning everything on tlie 
road, wailing and sobbing! 
At least his tears were real. 


R.ekha was quite blue. She 
was getting worried that 
lover-boy Kiran Kumar had 
tini.shed all his earlier hlms 
and had nothing < except 
her I suppose) to keep him 
occupied professionally. She 
was saying, how bad and 
demoralising it could be for 
a man. especially for a young 
man like him to be without 
w’ork! Well it is his own 
fault. I said, why doesn’t he 
concentrate on his career a 
bit (instead of chasing 
chicks and buying cars to 
impress them!) To which 
she retorted, “Of course, he 
concentrates, he is such a 
good actor, what more can 
he do to gel roles ? It’s just 
his bad luck!” So why 
doesn’t she gel him roles — 
she is lucky to all her pro¬ 
ducers and they’d surely 
help her ! “Oh he’d kill me 
if I did that.” she aiid. How 
would he know she had re¬ 
commended his name to Uw 
producers ? "Yes, he would, 
he knows all the producers 



who are friendly with me 
and wouldn’t accept a role 
from them!” Oh well! 
There’s a Hindi proverb 
that says, though a man has 
fallen, his nose is .still in 
the air! Kiran is certainly 
a good example. 


1 always said that A.sha 
Sachdev’s mamma should 
have been in films, not 
Asha. What with better 
looks, a better figure and 
that certain charm which 

add.s to star-quality-as 

also the better show she 
steals at film-parties (from 
the males). And now she has 
turned leading-lady, with 
the screen-name of Ranjana. 
The statements her daughter 
makes to all and sundry 

that she doesn’t want to be 
known as a sex-bomb (which 
she is) but a good actress, 
may not be possible for her. 
But Mamma surely has the 
thing for good acting and 
she might do what her baby 
couldn’t I 


They say the R. D. Burman 
phase is practically dying 
down. Not any more are his 
songs hitting as they used 
to and he is going out and 
actually seeking publicity 
these days, which means 
something’s seriously wrong. 
The past year has been the 
vear of Laxmikant-Pyarelal, 
popularity-wise. So R. D. has 
really been having a rough 
time. To cap it all, this 
year’s Popularity award 
which went to Asha Bhonsle 
for best singer, was for the 
last song she sang for ex- 
flame 0. P. Nayyar. Isn’t it 
an irony that she threw out 
of her system, a long-stand¬ 
ing personal association 
which was first based on a 
professional one, with 
Na>’y'ar and, it was rumour¬ 
ed,” even ganged-up with 
sis Lata to finish him by 
.serving ari ultimatum to 
the labs to boycott his re¬ 
cordings — and she should 
get her fourth award now 
for the song he made for 
her ! The industry’s buzzing 
about the .sti’ange twist in 
Asha’s life. 


It was Parveen Babi’s birth- 
dav, and she left for shoot¬ 
ing. thrusting boy-friend 
Dannv with the job of de¬ 
livering the last-minute 
Ijhone-invitations! The 

party was to be at a friend’s 
fiat, the evening the invites 
were sent down. Danny 
])a.'?sed the guest-list and 
phone-numbtys to another 
friend who had a phone 
I Dannv doesn’t) and said 
that if a certain per.son was 
not .available, to leave a 
message that hejshe was 
invited to Parveen’s birth¬ 
day-party that evening. 
Imagine the guest-list had 
none other than Shashi 
Kapooi' and Sanjeev and 
other big heroes thrown in 
with the pot-joint crowd of 
Juhu 1 The cheek of it all! 
St'oms the younger stars are 
also disre.spectful in addition 
to being disorganised, as 
one veteran said! 


khaasbaat 







ARIES <llwch 21 — April 20) A week of 
holidays and entertainments. In service you 
have already made a good deal of Impact 
in your job and as a result your superiors 
In office will go out of the way to help you. Businessmen 
and industrialists, certain governmental decision will 
encourage you to Invest money. Ladies, you should take 
proper steps to avoid troubles. 

TAURUS (AprN 21 — May 20) You will 
have added popularity and fame this week. 
In service this is outright a good week for 
clearing your desks. Businessmen, it is a 
good week for parties and you may meet someone of your 
liking on Friday. Professionals, period of uncertainty is 
over. A smooth time begins from Monday. Girls, friends 
¥dll come to your helo tomorrow. 

GEMim IMsy 21 — June 20) There will 
be lots of discussions going on around you 
this week. Certain governmental steps may 
irritate you initially. But it is not proper 
time to lose your temper. Keep your emotions under 
control. Businessmen, investment scope will be broadened, 
and financial assistance will come to you. Girls, some 
enjoyable moments with dear ones indicated. 

CANCER (June 21 — July 21) More 
responsibilities ahead in office and in 
social circle. Professionals, a lot depends 
on what you arrange now for your project. 
Businessinen. you will find yourself in a gay association and 
your mind will be at ease. Ladies, you are now at a turning 
point of your life. Girls, dealings with opposite sex favoured. 
Bachelors, an employment for you. 

LEO (July 22 — August 21) With efforts 
you may make progress at work. But work 
may be difficult for you as you will have 
to cope with new comers. Businessmen 
and professionals, you are likely to rise to new heights of 
fame. Artistes, associates may cause problem for you. 
Ladies, this is an auspicious time for discussing marriage 
of your daughters or sons. 

VIRGO (August 22 — September 22) It is 
not time to worry for your job. Sorriething 
good Is going to happen very soon. 
Unexpectedly you will experience a raise 
In service. Are you having habitually high blood pressure ? 
If so, then be careful in the first half of the week. Ladies, you 
are likely to be in spending mood for outings. Girls, social 
success for you. 
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LIBRA ( tt te UB i id iB r 23 — OclolMr 22) 
Increased activity indicated. This may be 
for your good. In office, certain develop- 
ments may cause you to drop your plan of 
a journey. Professionals, a middtahaged person will come 
to your help. Businessmen, price of raw materials may 
Increase and finance may be shy. Girls, quarrel with your 
friends Indicated. 

SCORPIO (October 23 -- WeseliT 22) 
A good week socially. Pay more attention 
to your home. Some legal disputes with 
your neighbours may keep you on your 
toes. The best day tor following your personal interest woukf 
be on Tuesday. Businessmen, the planets as they are now 
would assure you complete success. Girls, you health may 
not run well. 

SAGITTARIUS (N ovember 23 Gecewber 20) 
A busy week lor you. You cannot afford 
to relax now. A great deal to do now. 
New Ideas will appeal to you. Business* 
men, travel indicated. Industrialists, gover nmen t a l authority 
will tend you time and other allied assiatnce. Professionally 
problems of your associates may make you worried. Girls, 
contradictory trends indicated for you. 

CAPRICORN (December 21 — January If) 
Postpone your ambitious schemes for this 
week. Some new friends will come to your 
help- Industrialists and businessmen, some 
difference with your associates indicated. Professkinals, 
travel abroad Indicated. Executives, control your temper 
under control up to Friday. Ladies, a gift tor you. Gifts, 
doubts will be over and you will come to know the real self. 

AOUARHIS (Januaiy 20 — February 1i) 
You are starred for name and fame this 
week. In service and in professional field 
you will make a good headway. Industrial¬ 
ists. your desire will be fulfilled. Businessmen, profit and 
signs of market will make you optimistic. Executives, short 
trip indicated towards west. Girls, person whom you love 
may make you sorry by his deeds. 

PISCES (Pebfuanr It — March 20) In 
service this week will lift you up. In mid* 
vreek you are likely to be bewildered by 
your friends* behaviour. Executives, keep 
your poise, for things will sort themselves out Professionais, 
honour tor you. Ladles, there may be additions to your 
family. Girls, you may have to go to a hilly place with your 
dear and near ones. 
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He thinks he was 
simply using my 
conditioning shampoo! 





















































PRAIUR 1 AHIRI 

MUSIC FOR 
A SONG 


In an era charged with sound and fury the 
problem-ridden Calcutta figures as the proud 
centre of music where the heritage of music 
has been nurtured through generations till 
t(xlay. But the enthusiasm and popularity set 
the pace immediately after independence. 
Numerous Organisations, Gi-oups and Units, 
Schools and Faculties have grown over a-period 
of twenty odd years. Some 20,000 men, w'omen 
and children of various age-groups from differ- 





ent strata of the so(;iety lake lessons on music and univox rule the scene, 
every year in as many as 150 institutes — big Some Schools have received Government 
and small. These &hools provide intensive affiliation and recognitions by the West Ben^l 
training in Indian Classical, Light Classical, Academy of Dance. Drama, Music and Fine 
Modem, Rabindra Sangeet. Nazml Sangeet and Arts Section of Rabindra Bharati University. 
Western music. There are 30 Schools in North Major institutions receive yearly Grants-in- 
Calcutta and the rest have base at South aid. Likewise other Schools have been recog- 
Calcutta where renowned vocalists and instru- nised by Bhatkhande College of Lucknow 
inentalists conduct classes. Some musicians, (formerly Morris College). A few large institu- 
however, train up students in purely private tions are governed by the appointed Board of 
capacities but same time, as.sociale themselves Trustees, 
with a number of Schools. Tagore Songs, 

known as Rabindra Sangeet claim 70 per cent What apparently seems unlikely, a sizeable 
of students; classical bear the load of 15 percent section of prople show growing fascination 
and the rest is shared towards classical music. The pictui^ looks 

Almost all these in.stitutions have classical cheery. The sweet melody of eternal ragas have 
wings, vocal and instrumental. Also dance thus moved out of the ^Xilaces and courts of 
sections. Sixty percent of classics students pre- Rajas and Nawabs. Bengal Music College, one 
fer instrumental to vocal. Some probably of the premier institutions opened in 1941 at 
because they cannot sing. But the fact is inslm- Dover Lane at South Calcutta which later moved 
mental music is very much in fa.shion, it is the to the new premises at Gariahat Road beginning 
one thing, patronized by Western audiences, with department of classical music recognised 
Here there is more money, even though com- by the Bhatkhande College, Reputed musico- 
petition is tougher. On the Indian side sitar. legists come down to Clalcutta as examiners of 
sarod and tabla lake the lion’s share, claim more five-year diploma course of Bhatkhande College. 

6 students. On the other .side guitar, accordion The General Section, has been affiliated to 






Calcutta University foi- music, as Elective sub- However, the number of students range 
ject. The successful candidates obtain degrees between 50 and 60 against each of them, 
of B.(Mus.). Tho.se that complete tlie full terms Chinmoy Lahiri, a former scholar of Bhalkhande 
of Rabindra Sangeet secure only diplomas. College started Gadadhar Music College at his 
More than 300 students enrol themselves to residence in Tollygunge. His establishment has 
Bengal Music College each year. Organisations been recognised by Bhatkhaiuie College. He 
like Gitabitan, Surangama, Saurav, Birla gives lessons to more than GO students a year. 
Academy, Rabindra Bharati, Bani Chakra and Jamini Ganguly holds class at his Centre in 
Technic School of Music also provide classes North Calcutta. Others have their own centres at 
for classical music. More so, famous classical South Calcutta. According to these teachers, a 
vocalists Sukhendu Goswami, Chinmoy Lahiri, student should complete the required term of 
Jamini Ganguly and Usha Ranjan Mukherjee at least five years without int(frruption or that 
have won undisputed love and admiration for may defeat the purpose, 
their erudition and fine method of coach- Another stalwart ustad Nusir Aminiuldin 
ing. Sukhendu Goswami, Jnan Prakash Ghosh Uagar aptly called the high priest of Dhriqiad 
(A great musician and musicologist to whom settled in Calcutta in 1966 and founded Dagar 
Bengal owes her most talented bunch of tabla Siksha Mandir at Jatin Das Road. He renders 
players that can easily match the finest in lessons on Dhrupad to thirty discerning students 
India !) and Jamini Ganguly belong to the same in strict observance of fanious Daqar Gharana. 
Bistupur Gharam of Bengal. The term gharana He is one of the famous Dagar Brothers and a 
means the inimitable style of hereditary melody scion of the ancestral Dagars of Rajasthan and 
imanating from the House of Musicians through son of the Great Dhrupad exponent, ustad 
ages. The disepiles can emulate the style in Nasiruddin Dagar. His elder brother, Nasxr 
an understanding of ‘give-and-take’ between Moinuddin Dagar is no more, but his contribu- 
teacher and the learner as what is known in tion to music remains enshrined in the hearts 
music dialect as ‘Guru Shi.shya Parampara.’ of many connoisseurs of classical music. 7 


















Today Aminuddin tries to fill the void, has 
toured Europe and America. He perpetuates 
the memory of his revered brother by organis¬ 
ing programmes six to seven times a year, held 
under the auspices of Moinuddin Memorial 
Committee. He pays tribute to Calcutta listen¬ 
ers by saying "Nowhere have I seen an 
audience so knowledgeable and discerning. I 
am touched by their sincerity, devotion, delicate 
instinct and love of music.’’ 

Munawar Ali Khan, the son of late Ustad 
Bade Golam Ali Khan, flag-bearer of Patiala 
Gharana, gives regular lessons to 20 students 
on an average at his residence in Park 
Cii’cus. He prescribes devotion, discipline and 
patience for all learners. Of the method of 
training he recalls "My father was very strict 
and had beaten me whenever I failed. But I 
shouldn’t-use the method, should I? I am 
merciless to repeated faults but merciful to 
quality.’’ Asked, he did strike this optimistic 
note : ‘T am convinced that classical music has 
a bright future. This was evident from the 
large number of studehts who want to learn 
gharana music and from mounting enthusiasm 
for and swelling audiences in the Music con¬ 
ferences." 

8 Bahadur Khan, liadhika Maitra, Nikhil 


Banerjee, Imrat Khan and Balaram Pathak 
privately give lecture-demonstrations. Tabla 
players like Keramutolla, Kanai Dutta, Maha- 
purush Misra, Sankar Ghosh and Syamal Bose 
and others have reputations as good teachers. 
Sagiruddin Khan, trains aspirant professional 
Sarengi players as well as vocalists. 

In Calcutta, it will seem, the structure of 
classical music has been refurbished. The pro¬ 
portion of 40 males against 60 females students 
tetween age-group S and 40 come to their respec¬ 
tive pwrws. They mostly belong to middle-class 
families. 

Whatevei- the reason, the craze for 
Rabindra Sangeet has reached a high pitch. 
Many schools and organi.sations have struck 
firm roots in Calcutta over a period of 25 years. 
Teen-agers flock in large numbers from affluent 
stocks to learn lyrical songs and dances. They 
develop acting abilities and play instruments. 
Gitabitan Sikshayatan, the oldest school of 
Tagore music was founded in 1941 at Bhowani- 
pur. At present it functions through three 
branches; one more at Bhowanipur and other 
two at Ballygunge and Shambazar. The institu¬ 
tion has 3,000 students on the roll. Some stu¬ 
dents come from distant places like Burdwan. 
Successful students win awards of ‘Gita Bharati’ 
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During last month's Pairs Olympiad in Las 
Palmas, tha International Bndge Press 
Association was expected to announce its 
'Hand of the Year’ awards 
A brilliancy by Qarozzo dunng the Pre¬ 
cision Team s tour of Ireland was a well 
fancied runner, the more attractive for 
being at the One level among a crop of 
slams. 
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After the forcing One Club bid and nega¬ 
tive response. West's double at the One 
level was 'Sputnik', suggesting values in 
the two unbid suits and little support for 
partner’s suit. With the knowledge that all 
his side's high cards would be workii^j', 
East hadihe clearest of penalty passes 
After a heart lead, followed by a club 
return and continuation, declarer led a 
trump to the Jack and Queen. Belladonna 
cashed the Ace of Hearts, gave partner a 
ruff, and got a club ruff in return. This was 
the position: . 
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East led the fourth heart and South 
ruffed with the 10. it is clear that if West 
discards a club or a diamond he will be 
placed on lead with #9 and declarer will 
lose only one diamond trick. 

Garozzo. however, underruffed erith the 
9 When declarer exited with a spade. East 
cashed the 8 and the Ace. then played a 
heart, forcing South to lead diamonds. 
That was 1100. instead of the 500 South 
might have hoped for when he saw the 
dummy 
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A NEW TECHNIQUE in steel engraving has 
been used for printing four Canadian 
8-cents stamps. Viewed normally, the 
stamps show the primary image, a pictorial 
design, but if they are held almost honzon- 
tally at eye-level a secondary image appears 
(not. of course, on this reproduction). The 
series is the second to herald the' next 
Olympic Games, to be held in Montreal in 
1976. The stamps feature recreational 
methods of keeping fit' hiking (above), 
cycling, swimming, and road jogging. 


for Rabindra Sangeet, 'Nritya Bharati’, for 
dance and ‘Sura Bharati’ for classical music. 

‘Dakshinee’ provides lessons on Rabindra 
Sangeet and dances in exclusive measure. 
The organisation owns its premises near 
Deshapriya Park. The admission register 
show 1,600 students. Outgoing students acquire 
diplomas at annual convocation. Dakshinee had 
initial blessings and recognition from Viswa- 
Bharati. Now it has a Statutoiy Body which 
is quite independent. ‘Rabi Tirtha’ is also rated 
as an important school of Rabindra Sangeet. 
It was opened in 1946 near Lake Market by 
Suchitra Mitra, Dwijen Chowdhury and Rathin 
Chowdhury. Rabi Tirtha has another branch at 
North Calcutta and more than 500 students 
receive elaborate annual training in songs and 
dances. 

‘Surangama’ at Rash Behari Avenue has 
won rare distinction under the able guidance of 
Sailaja Ranjan Majumdar who worked closely 
with Poet Rabindra Nath Tagore at Santini- 
ketan. More than 300 young girls and boys 
receive lessons. It also has a department of 
classical music. Bani Chakra at Deshapriya 
Park with one branch at North Calcutta 
accommodate 1,000 students, earmarked for 
varieties of music including Rabindra Sangeet. 
Technic School of Music at North Calcutta ha.s 
already won recognition where nearly 300 stu¬ 
dents learn Rabindra Sangeet. Simultaneous 
training in classical and instruments continue.s 
One can, however, discover many schools of 
Rabindra Sangeet mushrooming in alleys of 
different residential localities. 

Aban Mahal or Children’s Little Theatre 
(CLT) under Samar Chatterjee rears 600 
children from 8 to 15 years of age and adapts 
them for com[.)oslte ' programme including 
Rabindra Sangeet throughout India and abroad. 

The schools turn out career-artists en masse 
for audition and programmes in All India Rddio 
as well as for recorded discs. But majority 
of entrants join these organisations,as one 
renowned artist confided, “on the insistenc'e of 
ambitious guardians who use their daughters’ 
diplomas, certificates and degrees to improve 
marriage chances’’. One may complain that the 
schools have been turned into workshops for 
mass-scale production. Uncommon though, but 
not really surprising that even a few members 
of westernised families who speak only English 
and swing to the strokes of Big Ben for time, 
also approach the popular Rtibindra Singers. 
They follow the rylhm and melody by western 
notations. The Bengali words of songs being 
transferred verbatim into Roman scripts. 
Perhaps they look forward to catering Rabindra 
Sangeet to the Indian residents abroad. 

South Indian residents in Calcutte are 
proud to have a celebrated music organisation 
like Rasika Ranjana Sava at Dr. Sarat ^nerjee 
Road in South Calcutta. Trainees numbering 
200 join the school each year for Karnataka and 
other kind of South Indian music that com¬ 
prise vocal, instruments and Kathakali dances. 



They undergo rigorous training for certificates 
of merits. Other communities have also their 
own organisations. 

Quite a number of students learo western 
music. The Calcutta School of Music caters to 
their need. The School was founded in 1915 by 
Dr. Philippe Sandre, celebrated its Golden 
Jubilee in 1965. It provides training to 200 
students in various fields of western music. 
Students also anange frequent orchestral and 
chamber music concerts. The accompli.shed 
students also join as the members of Calcutta 
Symphony orchestra. This premier institution 
has been recognised by Rabindra Bharati 
University and recieive annual Grants from 
Sangeet Natak Akademi. 

The school moved into its own premises at 
Sunny Park at Ballygunge in 1971. A few stu¬ 
dents have been sent to West Germany and 
U.S.A. on .scholarships. Mrs. Lolita Mayadas, 
the Director and Principal, Mrs. Aruna Pasricha 
run the school with great competence. 

What price music ? The Gharana artists 
have no fixed rates but a student pays no less 
than Rs. 25 a month as Gum, Pranami. rees 
may go up to Rs. 1,000 depending on individual 
capacity to pay for exclusive training. Ordinary 
tuition fees range between Rs. 15 and Rs. 50 a 

month. , . , _ 

All major .schools of Rabindra Sangeet 


maintain common rates between Rs. 10 and 
Rs. 15. The incidentals like Admission fee. 
Session fee, Fanjelei^tric fee. Library fee, late 
fee and defaulter’s fine are also charged for. 
Boys and girls of Gitabitan pay Rs 10 a month. 
The rate increases by Rs. 2 from the third year. 
In Dakshinee. boys pay Rs. 9 throughout their 
terms against girls’ Rs. 10 in first year, fc. 11 
in .second and third years, Rs. 12 during fouitli 
and fifth year ‘Rabi Tirtha’ and other organi¬ 
sations stick to uniform rate of Rs. 10 a month. 
Students of Technic School of Music pay Rs. e 
a month But the rate fluctuate^s m Bam 
Chakra from Rs. 12 to Rs. 75. The students 
may pick their own teachers. Therefore, 
greater the popularity and fame of the teacher, 
higher is the rate. The school authority retains 
only token amount after settling teachers’ fees. 
Students of Calcutta School of Music spend 
Rs 35 and Rs. 45 a month for courses in Guitar 
and Violin respectively. For training m ^rum.s 
and Trumpets one has to pay Rs. So, bilar 
lessons work out at Rs. 25 for children and 
Rs 30 for adults. But the school charges Rs 5 
for theory classes for all items alongwuth the 
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AZEO CROSSWORD 

No. 119: PLAIN 

ACROSS 

1 Grass sank in a storm (4) 

4 Scholar (Oxon.) has beard matted in old egg (8) 

10 Part of goods train a supporter’s sent back in (4) 

11 Dr. Finlay must to make them this (8) 

12 Old game planter looting traps (9) 

15 What was dismal, getting hot inside? (6) 

16 Do injury to rating, a mate no longer (6) 

17 See one of four in hand move slowly (4) 

20 State control is grim, awful- suffer about It (9) 

21 Owner of the Coach and Orses attracts fewer without er? (9) 

24 Ours could trounce any, deployed round Victory (4) 

25 Wood used in fashioning a creel (6) 

26 With which to thtrain cabbage? (6) 

29 Fortify a youngster tucking into me-for breakfast'^ (9) 

30 Sixes and sevens? Get reins twisted and steerina's at that (8) 

31 English ex-serviceman, an old Triton ? (4) 

32 Husk need splittingHere’s what Mac might use (8) 

33 Place to kip? Try sofa without ado inside (4) 

DOWN 

1 Khayyam'S head's given a beat and shaken-did it 
hold his pen? (8) 

2 Big fish: am I one Brazillian estuary's thrown up'^ (8) 

3 Was an examinee. I, before getting in, seeing the 
light (6) 

4 Wherewithal for cuppa? Warm bottom first (4) 

5 Middle-European verb, reflexive, contains high 
parts, look (9) 

6 Lift me depression. God (6) 

7 Plays the lord m fancy do with ermines (9) 

6 Prophet’s body turned up (4) 

9 Settle, prop required in fore-stage (4) 

13 A striver I. not in a nice way (9) 

14 Fool blushing about note trilled (9) 

18 Falls like lambs beneath head of chopper (8) 

19 Clyde trawlers perhaps offend the noses (8) 

22 One opposed to being taken in hand by master'^ (6) 

23Slippery creature owing? I’m staggered (6) 

26 So. for Shakespeare, what's a clue? (4) 

27 Block the goal (4) 

28 Salmon, one metre, Uncle Sam lifted (4) 



AZED No. 117: Solution and notes 


ACROrs 

10,a-ianag ie & lit. 

15, anag in Joe (miner 's 
leader). 17,s Kim(R Kipimg). 
20, or D S M in swan 

25, ‘tickle the ivories' play 
the piano'. 30. Robert C . 

31, c( 5 across. 33, hidden 

DOWN 

1, anag. of Caver. 6, r in 
seven (next clue). 

16, Stendhal. Le Chartreuse 
de Parme', 21, Orson W . 
actor and director, 

28, hidden 
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CHESS 

by HARRY GOLOMBEK 


Position No. 2 



Black to plaf-how ahould tha gama go? 


The art of chess 

Yes, chess is an art, it is also a science, a 
game, a hobby or a vocation entirely 
depending upon the point of view of the 
person putting forth this solemn pro¬ 
nouncement. 

Whatever it is to each and everybody, it 
IS a pursuit which, were it not enjoyable, 
would undoubtedly have disappeared from 
view many years ago. To nobody is it more 
enjoyable than to the great David Bronstein 
who, as IS apparent from his latest book, 
translated (and very well) by P J Booth 
200 Open Games (Batsford £3) It is a 
fascinating work in which the author gives 
200 games he has played with the first 
move P—K4. together with a most enter¬ 
taining introduction to each game. 

In addition to being entertaining these 
introductions are tantalising since they 
often contain sweeping assertions that, 
upon cold examination, prove either to be 
unfounded or only partially true. I imagine 
the idea is that the reader will be so swept 
away by the author's eloquent energy that 
he will not stay to question the verify of his 
pronouncements. Quite a number of times 
this IS true; but every now and again one 
IS brought up with a jolt at some statement 
that has little or no justification. Take for 
example the piece entitled The Art of Im¬ 
provisation*. There David says categoric¬ 
ally 'People come to the sanctuary of 
Chess Art with a sole aim- to Relight in the 
beauty of combinations.' This is at best an 
over-simplification and at worst an almost 
complete denial of the greatness of the 
game True, the art of the combination 
IS a fine one and also an important onp; 


but there are many other things in chess 
that delight the cognoscenti the fine 
subtlety of positional play, the sweet 
harmony of a game 'in wNch every move 
fits in with some great plan and something 
for which Bronstein is himself celebrated, 
the invention of some original idea (not 
by any means necessarily a combination) 
to astonish and delight us lesser mortals 
But. I should not cavil; I enjoyed the book 
and you will too Here, for your delectation, 
IS the game the author gives under the 
heading of the art of improvisation 
White: 0 Bronstein Black S. Gligonc. 
Played m the International Grandmaster 
Tournament at Moscow 1967. 

Ruy Lopez 

1. P-K4. P-K4; 2. Kt-KB3. Kt-QB3, 
3. B-Kt5. P-OR3. 4. B-R4. Kt-B3. 
5. 0-0. B-K2, 6. 6 x Kt. OP x B; 7. P-Q3, 
Kt-Q2; 8. QKt-Q2. 0-0: 9. Kt-B4. 
P-B3: 10. Kt-R4. Kt-B4. 11. Kt-B5. 
BxKt; 12. PxP. R-K1. 13. P-OKt3, 
0-04; 14. B-Kt2. P-K5: 15. KI-K3. 
0-B2. 16. P-04. KI-Q2: 17. 0-Kt4, 
P-B4. 18, QxP, PxP. 19. BxP, P-B3; 
20. OR-01, Kt-B4; 21. Q-Kt4, B-Bl, 
22. K1-B4. OR-Q1; 23. B-K3. P-QKt4: 
24. Kt-02. R-Q4; 25.P-QB4. R(04)-Q1: 
26. PxP. BPxP; 27. Kt-B3. R-Q4. 
26. Kt-Q4. R(K1)-K4: 29. R-Q2, 0-02; 
30. R-Bl. P-Kt5; 31. P-KR3. Kt-KS; 
32. R(Q2)-B2. RxKt; 38. R-B7. Q-Q4, 
34. BxR. QxB; 36. RxPch, BxR; 
36. R-B8ch. K-B2; 37. Q-R5ch. K-K2: 
36. 0-K6ch. K-03; 39. R-B6ch. K-Q4; 
40. Q-07ch and Black resigned because 
of 40. . . IRLqS; 41. RxKt Oh, K*-K5; 
42.RxOlTI«|0ir 
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LOVEHEAD 
Jackie Collins 



Ah, at the beginning she had been so sweet. 
So ripe and lovely. Young, untouched, innocent. 
It was at that point in his thoughts that Beth 
came into the kitchen. 

‘Excuse me,’ she said, ‘I didn’t realise any¬ 
one was up. I couldn’t sleep and thought 1 
would make some warm milk.’ 

‘Warm milk is for old maids,’ Frank said 
slowly. He had never realised how pretty she 
was. 

She laughed nervously, and took the milk 
from the fridge. 

He watched her as. she bent to take a 
14 saucepan from the cupboard and poured the 


milk in. She wore no make-up, he hated make¬ 
up on women. It always reminded him of tarts. 
Hot. dirty tarts in black bras and suspender 
belts. The kind his father liked. The kind his 
father had introduced him to when he' was 
thirteen years of age. 

‘The job OK V Frank enquired. 

‘Yes, thank you, Mr. Bussalino.’ She con¬ 
centrated on stirring the milk, a curtain of hne 
blonde hair falling across her face. 

‘Kids treat you OK ?’ 

‘Yes, they’re lovely children,' she turned to 
look at him. *and he liked her clean, scrubbed 
skin. 

She knew then that everything was set. 
If only she could go through with it and hide 
hex revulsion. 

‘You're a nice-looking girl,' Frank said, 
‘how come you want to hide yourself away 
watching kids ?’ 

‘I like to lead a quiet life.’ 

The milk was starting to boil, and she 
watchd it bubble and fnith to the top of the 
pan and finally cascade over the top and on to 
her hand. 

She screamed with genuine pain and h’ranR 
.started to .say, ‘What the f.. . .’ but then he 
.saw what she had done and he smothered her 
hand in great globs of butter. 

‘I’m sorry,’ she stared at him with very 
blue, vulnerable eyes. ‘I guess I wasn’t con¬ 
centrating on what I was doing.’. 

They were close, so close that the very 
smell of him made her want to run. But instead 
she leaned closer, and with no warning he 
picked her up under the arms the way you lift 
a child, and he started to kiss her — slowly at 
first, and then stronger, harder. 

She didn’t say anything, she let her lips 
stay dry, closed, puckering them slightly. 

‘Christ!’ he said. ‘You’re so light, like one 
of the kids. And you don’t even know how to 
kiss. How old are you ?’ 

She felt captive in his anm.s, he had such 
enormous strength she felt he could crush her 
if he wanted to. 

‘I’m twenty,’ she whi.spered. 

‘Have you ever had a man ?’ 

‘Mr. Bassalino — please — you’re hurtipg 
me. Please let go of me.’ 

He released her abruptly. ‘You know what 
I want to do ?’ he enquired thickly. 

She nodded, lowering her eyes qqickly. 

‘We’ll go to your room — no one will know. 
Have you ever done it before?’ 

He was hop^ she would say no. He 
hadn’t had a virgin sinte Anna Maria. In fact, 
the only other women he had been with had all 
been hookers. 

‘I’m not a virgin,’ Beth said, the rehearsed 
lines coming easily. ‘Once before, I was very 
young — only twelve. My stepfather, he was 
drunk. I didn’t understand what he was doing. 
I had a baby. There has been no one since.’ 

Frank digested the information silently. 
It appealed to him. One time with a drunken 



relation, it hardly counted. And only twelve 
at tiie time. He slid his hand beneath, 

‘Mr. Bassalino, I can’t,’ her eyes were wide 
with fear, ‘Your wife, the children, it’s not 
right. 

‘I’ll pay you.’ He watched her shrewdly. 
‘One hundred dollars — cash. How about that ’’ 

She shook her head. ‘I don’t think you 
understand. I do find you an attractive man. 
but the circumstances are not right. I am em¬ 
ployed by you, and have yours and your wife's 
trust If we — well you know — how could 1 
face myself tomorrow ?’ 

Frank was impressed by the girl’s honesty. 
He didn’t come across many people who had 
scruples, it made a refreshing change. How¬ 
ever, it still didn’t solve the problem of what 
he had for her. ‘How about if I fire you?’ he 
said. 

She shook her head. He was fascinated by 
her soft blonde hair, he wanted to wrap it 
around his feet — other things. He wanted her 
very badly. 

‘What do you want ?’ he asked. By experi¬ 
ence he knew that there was always something 
people wanted. 

‘I don’t want anything,’ she said very 
quietly. ‘I knew when I first saw you that I 
shouldn’t have taken the job. You are the first 
man that I knew would be different, would 
understand. You are the first man that I have 
ever wanted, and yet you are married, so it is 
impossible,’ 

He wrapped her up in his big arms again 
and started to kiss her, his hands roamed over 
her body. Her struggling was futile, he was 
even stronger than the men who had raped 
her.... 

She felt exhausted and almost relieved. It 
would happen soon, it was what he wanted, 
and it was what she had planned for. 

She hardly noticed him carrying her to her 
room, he kept on telling her it was going to be 
all right, everything would be fine. She was 
glad she had smoked the pot earlier, it had 
taken the edge off things, made her relax more. 

‘I'm not going to hurt you,’ he mumbled. 
‘It won’t be like before.’ 

She recoiled from the weight of the body, 
and shut her eyes tightly as he pushed her legs 
apart. And then she felt him, and the tension 
slipped away and she almost smiled. 

Frank Bassalino was endowed with no 
greater gift than a ten-year-old boy. 
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Leroy Jesus Bauls stood very still at the door 
to the restaurant. His hard cinnamon eyes 
flicked slowly over the occupants, finally com¬ 
ing to rest on one man at a corner table. 



The maitre d’ was heading towards Leroy, 
his mouth open, ready to say there was no 
room. It was a smart restaurant, and they 
didn’t encourage blacks, even if they were well 
dressed and expensive Uwking, like Leroy. 

But before the maitre d' could reach him, 
I.ieroy had placed the parcel he was carrj-ing 
on the floor, given it a swift kick in the dii’ec- 
tion of the corner table, and turned and left. 

The maitre d’ scratched his head in a 
puzzled fashion and started towards the parcel. 

On television later that night there was a 
full report of the accident. The Magic Garden, 
a popular Manhattan restaurant, had been 
blown apart by a bomb. Fourteen people were 
dead, twenty-four injured. The police were 
working on several leads. 

‘Bullshit,’ muttered Leroy Jesus Bauls, 
standing and switching the television off. 15 


‘What you say, honey ?’ a black ffirl of 
startling beauty asked. She was mid-twenties, 
with curled auburn hair and wide brown eyes. 

‘Nothing,’ Leroy replied, ‘nothing that 
would interest you.’ 

‘Everything about you interests me,’ the 
girl whispered, muzzling up behind Leroy and 
stroking his hair. 

Impatiently he shook her off. How nice it 
would be to find a girl that could keep her 
hands off him. 

Leroy was twenty-tw^r. Six-foot-three tall, 
slimly built but extremely strong. Straight 
features, perfectly symmetric, inherited from 
hi.s Swedish mother. Dark brown chocolate 
.skin, inherited from his .Jamaican father. 

He alw'ays dressed impeccably. Suits, vests, 
silk .shirts. Even his' .socks and undershorts 
w'ere made of the purest silk. 

He favoured black as a colour, in clothes, 
women, cai’s, furniture. 

His mother had given him the taste for 
expensiv'e things. His mother had also turned 
him off w'hite people for life. 

‘1 wonder if we might go to a movie to¬ 
night,’ the girl asked, ‘the late show. 1 don’t 
have to work tomorrow so . , ’ 

•T don’t think so. Melanie.' Leroy replied 
quietly, I have to work myself later.’ 

‘What do you do Melanie enquired. She 
had known hint for three weeks, slept with him 
for two, and still knew nothing about him 
excei)t that he had a nice apartment, plenty of 
money and w'as intere.sting to be with. 

‘i’ve told you. don’t he nosey,’ Leroy said, 
his voice flat. ‘I do things — things that 
wouldn’t interest you — deals, business matters.’ 

‘Oh!’ Melanie was silent, then. ‘What time 
do you have to go out ?’ 

‘Later.’ 

‘Well, I could stay, keep the bed warm. .\s 
I don’t have to be up early 1 could stay all 

night. Would you like that V 

'Yeah — some other time though.’ 

Melanie’s eyes brimmed with tears, she 
sensed he w'as going off her. ‘You've got another 
girl,’ she accused, ‘you’re going out to see an¬ 
other girl.’ 

Leroy sighed. They were all the same. It 
amazed him. Why couldn’t he find a girl who 
would keep her cool. He always chose veiy 
carefully. No hookers, junkies, or hustlers in 
any sense. He went out with black models, 
actresses, singers. Melanie, for instance, had 
recently been on the cover of Cosmopolitan, and 
the girl before her a runner-up in the Miss 
HlacK America competition. 

‘Don’t blow your cool,’ Leroy hissed, as 
Melanie started to cry loudly, ‘your lovey eyes 
gonna get all red and runny, and that I don’t 
like ’ 

‘Shall I stay then ?’ Melanie questioned 
tearfully. 

Leroy shook his head, ‘I told you. Didn’t 
16 1 tell you ? I got business to conduct’ 
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Rio attracted freaks and fags the way a bitch 
in heat attracts dogs. They clustered around 
her in thrilled little groups’ clad in outlandish 
clothes, high on anything that happened to be 
around, gossipy, bitchy. 

Rio didn’t mind. She could get it together 
with anyone as far as having a w’arm, generous 
relationship was concerned. She looked for the 
good in everyone and if she didn’t find it she 
looked again. 

Straight men were her only difficulty. Like 
Larry Bolding, for instance. She found they 
were all full of such ridiculous hang-ups, .such 
di.shonesty and bullshit. It turned her off. She 
became feline and hard, in their company. 

Rio had never been to London before, but 
she had friends anxiously awaiting her arrival ; 
Beaches, th(* gloriously beautiful blonde model 
who had once been a man; Perry Hernando, 
fag Mexican .singer who prowled London every 
.so often looking for new talent. 

They came to her rented apartment ac<’oni- 
panied by others. They brought champagne 
with them and smoked some incredible iiot 
suijplied by a middle-aged American lady in 
low-cut black. Then in cars and taxis they t(K)k 
Rio triumphantly to Tramp the only place to 
go in Ijondon according to Peaches and 
Hernando. 

It was exactly where Rio wanted 1u go. It 
was the place where .-Vugt'lo Ba.s.salino appeared 
nightly with hi.s lady of the week. 

She knew all his movements and habits. 
At the moment he was currently .screwing a 
thin, blonde, hit-part aclre.ss, also a married 
woman with four children, and a tat, rich 
husband, and a female blackjack dealer from 
one of the csainos where he worked. 

He liked women. .Any shajie. .size or colour. 
He was not particular. 

Rio had not formed a plan of action. She 
felt very sure and confident. She knew people, 
she knew .she could get into their heads if she 
wanted to. It would be easy deciding what to 
do to destroy .Angelo. 

She wished she could have dealt with all 
three of them, Frank, Nick and Angelo. It was 
her plan. She should never have told anyone, 
she could have done it quietly herself. 

Lara and Beth, what did they know about 
beating someone mentally, reducing someone 
to a wreck, finding the one chink and pressing, 
pressing until it gave way. 

Bullshit! They knew how to get a guy to 
.screw them and that was it. Not like Margaret, 
she could have done it. Margaret was a witch, 
she knew everything. 

Rio remembered their first meeting. It had 
been winter, and so cold that Rio could recall 
how she had first thought of setting the build¬ 
ing on fire. It was an insane thought, but at 
the time she was ready for any way to do it. 




One is my man. 


The other is Bhaca Green. 
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Only the fresh, clean taste 
of Binaca Green gives me the 
kind of conftdence I need. 
Especially when I'm close to him. 
Because Binaca Green contains 
Chlorophyll, nature's own 
odour'killing ingredient, that 
kills bad breath, keeps your 
mouth fresh as spring all day. 

That's why I love Binaca 6reen 
And my man loves me. 
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What a way to go! One big glorious blaze. 
But then she had remembered all the other 
people living there, and also what use would 
a goodbye note be for Larry Bolding if that 
went up in flames too. She wanted the shit to 
suffer. She wanted to ruin him and his whole 
stinking political career. 

She had made her face up very carefully, 
an extravaganza of exotic colour. A red Halston 
dress, long and clinging. After all, she was a 
superstar and she certainly wasn’t going to 
creep out 

She was high. A little acid to help her on 
the ultimate trip. 

It was three o’clock in the morning, and she 
put on some incredible sounds — loud. She used 
the razor that Lary kept there, he didn’t like 
electric ones. She slid the fresh blade out and 
cut a deep line along the inside of her right 
wrist, then the other. It didn’t hut, the sudden 
gushing of blood was beautiful, it matched her 
dress. 

She was laughing. It was the best she had 
felt for months. No hang-ups, no worries, no 
anything. 

She was still laughing when she passed 
out. the blood pumping out of her cut wrists on 
to the pure white carpet. 

It was all hazy after that. Margaret’s face, 
very close, very concerned. A feeling of move¬ 
ment, being carried. Voices always muffled and 
far away. And then the awakening — how 
many days later ? Two, three ? And Margaret 
Lawrence Brown sitting at a table writing. 
Long black hair propped back from a strong 
face by tinted glasses. 

Rio couldn’t move. She was in a strange 
bed in a strange room and her arms were 
bandaged up to the elbows. 

‘Hey,’ she managed, and Margaret looked 
up at her, a direct, green-eyed stare, no make¬ 
up, full lips, not a beautiful face, not even 
pretty, but a face of such enormous warmth 
and attractiveness that Rio immediately liked 
her. A strange feeling, because w'hat the hell, 
.she didn’t even want to be here. 

Margaret smiled slightly and got up. Tall, 
small-bosomed in a loose T-shirt and Levi’s. ‘I 
guess you’re going to make it,’ she said in a 
gravelly voice. 'It w'as touch and go there for 
a time, but I had a feeling you’d pull through. 
I’m Margaret, I live next door and 1 happened 
to get blasted out of bed by the sounds, so since 
you’re usually so quiet, I came over to investi¬ 
gate. you would have made a gorgeous picture 
for the newspapers — the red dress and the 
blood and the white rug. It was almost a shame 
to save you, but baby, you can’t do that sort of 
thing over a guy !’ Margaret shook her head in 
disbelief. ‘Larry Holding’s a prick. I don’t even 
know him, but I can tell you he’s a prick. 
Baby, we do not kill ourselves over pricks.’ 

Margaret never lost any time in making a 
point. 

Rio stayed with her for two weeks before 
18 moving back to her own apartment, and she 


learned more in those two weeks than she had 
in a lifetime. 

Margaret was that rare exception, a truly 
selfless person. She wanted nothing out of life 
except to do good for others. She gave her 
time, her energy, her life, to any cause that 
she found worthy. And she had a biting furious 
anger at the way women were treated as second- 
class citizens. She wanted to change things and 
like most people she didn’t just sit around 
talking about it, she went out and did what she 
could. 

In the dim recesses of Tramp Rio recog¬ 
nised Angelo Bassalino when he came in. She 
looked him over with a strong and steady stare. 
He was with a skinny little blonde. 

Rio had no plans to waste any time, she 
walked over to his table and sat herself down. 

^Hey, Angelo,’ she said, ‘what’s all this 1 
hear about you being the best fuck in town ?’ 

16 

Enzio Bas.salino placed three phone calls. In 
order of importance he spoke to Frank in New 
York first. 

‘I’m thinking of coming in,’ he stated, 
‘how’s the climate ?’ 

Frank knew that Enzio was not referring 
to the weather. ‘The same,’ he replied, his voice 
guarded. He knew for a fact that the FBI had 
a tap on his phone. 

‘Well, I think I’ll come in anyway,’ Enzio 
growled, ‘the usual hotel, the usual set-up — 
arrange it.’ 

'I don’t think now’s the right time,’ PYank 
tried to keep the irritation out of his voice. 'Why 
did his father always have to interfere? 

‘I w'ant to see the grandchildren,’ Enzio 
was stubborn, ‘and clear up some other matters. 
You know what I mean ?’ 

‘Yeah. I know what you mean.’ 

Frank knew exactly what he meant. He 
meant the panic that was going on about the 
bomb going off at the Magic Lantern. 

Frank had everything in hand. He was 
calling some meetings and finding out some 
facts. 

At first he had thought it was Bosco Sam, 
or maybe the Crowns. But information pointed 
against them. 

Tomassio Vistorelli, Frank’s counsellor, 
had been meeting with an informant at the 
Magic Lantern the night the bomb had 
exploded 

to be continued 
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The perfume that hints oj exciting 
things to come. Of dreams that happen. 
Of magic that is real — Forever, 

Forever is not just a new perfume . 

It is a new kind of perfume. 

As fresh and original as you are. 

Forever perfume is an exclmive 
Paris blend created by mastei perfumiers 
to enchant and linger- Forever. 


C^Horwer: The perfume that lasts. 

Now readily available. 







A RORPRTQ widest point and make its satinised surface a 
r\vvDCi\li3 ‘canvas’ for colourful impressions of scenes 
such as mountains and Chinese pagodas, sail¬ 
boats skimming across a lake, tango dancers or 
pin-up girls of the 19208 — with or without 
bikinis. 


The last time such ties were in fashion —; 
during the latter part of World War II — they 



emerged as a fashion garment, have men’s 


shirts been more florid. 

The style of these garments for 1975 come 
in every colour and pattern imaginable. Prints 
are all important and range from sporting 
themes — golfers, ice hockey players and an old 



English hunt in full cry — to naturalistic wood¬ 
land and lakeside scenes, studies of star-studded 
night skies or even the skyscrapers of New York. 

From the United States a host of motifs 
of the Old West — Red Indians, cowboys, 
covered wagons, bucking broncos and stetson 
hats — dot every kind of fabric from sturdy 



denim to delicate iawn. Hollywood’s heyday is 
commemorated with Charlie Chaplin cavorting 
with his cane and Groucho Marx grinning behind 
a fat cigar. There’s even a menswear company 
calling itself simply “Cagney,” which, predict¬ 
ably. features its namesake machine-gunning 
the opposition in one of his famous gangster 
roles. 

With .such emphasis on the cinema, it is not 



surprising that the mountain and starburst 
symbol of Paramount Pictures is among the 
many advertising symbols which have been 
“borrowed” by the shirt industry. 

The latest ties, like shirts, have also taken 
to representational art. To be right for 1975 a 
tie must be at least four inches across at its 




were worn only by “wide boys” and dismissed 
as “vulgar” by London’s Savile Row. Today, 
however, the pictorial tie craze is spread right 
across the price range. They are as popular in 
the collections of famous-name couture houses 
such as Pierre Cardin or Jacques Esterel as 
they are with the multiple store buyer. 

With so much fashion emphasis on the top 
half of the male silhouette there .seems, by coih- 
parison, little change in trouser styling for 
1975. In both suits and casual trousers the feel¬ 
ing is still for slim body fit — allied to a gently 
flared legline. However, there is Rowing inter¬ 
est in high-waisted trousers similar to those 
traditionally worn by male flamenco dancers. 

There has been much talk in London 
recently about the interest in denim waning, 
though this is not apparent fiom loosing at the 
actual London clothing ranges. Indeed, many 
firms which specialise in denim garments are 
offering a wider range than ever before — from 
floor-length overcoats to fit the largest male, to 
the most miniscule of swimssuits for their slim 
girl friends. 

It is now taken for granted that unisex 
“borrowing” works both ways. For example, 
later this year British men will be cheating the 
winter chills with the same trio sets of match¬ 
ing knitted hats, super-length scarves and 
heavy sweaters that were such a success with 
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I No. Jaya is not pregnant, 
insists her close friends, 
(hmmf, who wants to be 
like Dimple anyway!) but 
she is going into her career 
actively once again. She 
was discussing with Shatru 

the point about the price 
the stars take for nlmH. 
She insisted with a cool 
conscience that their fabul¬ 
ous amounts are what they 
deserve — she feels they 
work hard enough to gel 
this large sum! To her of- 
course-we-deserve-ouivprice, 
Shatru retorted. .“Are we 
more important and indis¬ 
pensable to the country 
than the Bhabas and the 
Sethnas and the Sarabhais 
or the Chief Justices, to get 
a fat sum larger than what 
the scientists and research¬ 
ers are earning? No. We 
are faring a loot — not 
earning our price!" And 
for once he was right in 
this! 

A meek interviewer went 
up to a young phenomenon 
(who has yet to prove that 
he is one!) for a heirmless, 
gimmicky-type of interview. 


been ordered to oe very 
careful about whom we talk 
to and about what. So do 
a professional interview!” 
What could one ask a young 
star whose "profession" had 
yet to pick up weight and 
colour ? And anyway, the 
interviewer, was quite an 
old hand at his job, had 
seen more summers in the 
trade than the star in ques¬ 
tion ! 

Newcomer Vikram has been 
carrying out massive pub¬ 
licity campaigns for him¬ 
self. saying that he has one 
of the best set-ups tha t a 
newcomer could have ever 
wished for. Among his list 
he mentions Devendra 
Goel’s “Aadmi Sadak Ka” 
as one of the films he is 
doing and naturally, having 
begun as a hero not many 
ask him whether it is a 
hero’s role for him. But the 
wiser, the other heroes, 
whom he has been telling 
this to. turn bade and ask 
him. “Are you the hero?" 
He says yes. “But isn’t 
Shatrughun Sinha the hero 
of the film?” To which an 


The star must’ve wanted 
either to shuffle off from the 
assignment or throw his 
weight around, for he turn¬ 
ed round and told the poor 
chap in tough terms, “Liook 
here, we stars have been 
barred from giving any per¬ 
sonnel interviews. If you 
want an3rthing, ask about 
22 my profession. We have 


uneasily trapped Vikram 
grudginly conceded, *Oh yes, 
he is also in it!" The fact 
^ Vikram has accepted a 
Mcond-role to Shatru and 
doesn't want that to spoil 
his publicity-campaign as 
hero for mms luce Nagi 
Reddi’s "Julie” which he 
thinks is going to be hit 
like Premnigar! 


Isn’t it strange that during 
h» active career, Raakhee 
did her first film tq^iposite 
phannendra and left woilc-- 
i^ with her last film oppo¬ 
site him again. She never 
worked with him hi be¬ 
tween. It seems there was 
a misunderstanding between 
the two. Her first film 
Jeevan Mrit3ru, as a new¬ 
comer, she said, brou ght, on 
such a harmless, poitiiai 
relationship with Dharmenp 
dra. In fact, she felt she 
was the only girl who 
couW disprove the popular 
notion that Dharam doesn’t 
leave any girl when It cornea 
to having a fling — and this 
especially when she was a 
vulnerable newcomer. T .a t^x 
she heard, Dharam said 
something very horrid about 
her that revealed that they 
had been inthnate during 
Jeevan Mrit3ru. Naturally 
she refused to work with 
the man, whom she, if any¬ 
thing had held in a respect¬ 
ed distance earlier! Finally, 
she found out the truth 
that some middle-men were 
trying to wreck her career 
by trying to keep her away 
from the bigger heroes! 
She confessed this to a 
shocked Dharam on the 
sets of their last film 
“Blackmail”! Pity they 
could not work together 
after that 

So Rajesh Khanna is in the 
good boo^ of the world 
around him. He has won 
the popular award again. 
And ^ank CSod there's 
going to be none of f^t 
hassle of throwing rival 
parties to sabotage the 
Awards Function and the 
rest of the hangama tha t 
followed two years ago, 
when he thou^t he was 
getting it and someone else 
walked off with it Only 
trouble one eiqiects is from 
Jaya, who won the Best 
Actress Award, she might 
refuse to attend the func¬ 
tion, to show her hatr^ of 
Khanna, a thing which she 
now prides herself in, after 
the fact that her hubl^ Is 
doing well in all his filnis! 



Meet Preeti Sapru. A tall, well*stacked 16-year- 
old school drop-out “The moment I got 
'Sunehra Sansar’. I slowly wriggled out of going 
to school.” Giggly and very enthusiastic about 
her career, Preeti is the latest addition to the 
list of young teenagers that’ve suddenly hit the 
screen — Dimple, Neetu. Simple and Bhavna 
were among the first to enrol themselves in 
filmland at a terribly young age. 

Looking at Preeti (with her rose-petal 
Kashmiri complexion), it hits you with force 
that her face is a familiar one. Her surname 
gives the game away — she’s the daughter of 
character artiste &pru, the eternal Police 
Ck)mmissioner|Judge of Hindi films. Producers 
have naturally taken advantage of the situation 
and now Preeti finds herself with three films 
where her real father plays her screen father 
too. 

Any inhibitions while acting with your 
dad ? Preeti giggled “He’s such a good friend 
of mine that I’m absolutely at ease in his com¬ 
pany, on the sets. In fact, the first time I did a 
romantic scene. I went running to him and 
said, “When the hero puts his arms around me. 
I feel funny. What should I do ?" Later my dad 
saw my rushes and told me that I wasn’t bad. 
‘But during romantic scenes you .seem very cold. 
Even your eyes must speak romance.’ he said. 
Now I’m okay, I’ve done quite a bit of close 
scenes in ‘Pyar Ki Saugand’ and I don’t feel 
bad at all. 

“But of course, while the shot is on, I 
generally turn around to my co-star (Satish 
Kaul) and tell him that I hate doing the scene 
because he stinks! T don’t mean what I’m say¬ 
ing but it’s great fun to watch his discomfiture ! 

“In ‘Pyar Ki Saugand’, Satish plays a 
character very much like the ofi-screen Satish 
Kaul... .a tense and confused guy 

To give the devil its due, Preeti is at least 
determined to make her mark as an actress. A 
determination whicdi was lacking one year ago 
when she signed her first film. “I took it for 
ftin. But now I’m serious about my career. I 
won’t let anyone come in the way of my 
ambition now. Like Rome-sh Sharma (my first 
co-star) told me : Nothing, not even love, 
should come in the way of your career.” 

What do you think of your first film '! 
‘Sunehra Sansar' was quite a torture you know ! 

“Listen when I signed the film I was pro¬ 
mised three son^ and quite a strong role. In 
the original version, the character I played was 
the real heroine of the film. But in my case 
with so many people like Hema, Mala Sinha, 
Rajendra Kumar, etc .... I hadn’t anything 
to do. 

'' “I also feel that a Madras film is a very 
wrong start for any newcomer. Sure, they make 
good film.*;. But the way they present the stars 
isn’t good for a newcomer. In my case for 
instance, I had absolutely no one guiding me in 
any of the scenes. My make-up was terrible. 

“That way I'm really enjoying ‘Habbari’ 
with Sandhu in the male lead. They're taking 


Even your 
eyes must 

speak romance 

a lot of trouble over my shots, my dresses, my 
make-up and my acting. Being made by Ajit 
(with Dharmendra’s finances, naturally!), the 
entire film is being shot in Africa. I’ve never 
had so much fun in all my life. We’ve got 
much better shots than ‘Hatari’ had. ‘Habbari’ 

(an African word of greeting) is supposed to be 
a Hindi version of ‘Hatari’. We’ve got all the 
animals of the world in the film. We've even 
picturised a . song smack among some 
flamingoes.” 

Another film Preeti keeps her fingers cross¬ 
ed is, ‘Darinda’ (A Feroz-Parveen-Sunil Dutt- 
Preeti starrer). “Such a big star ca.st film. 
That’ll surely be released!” Preeti isn’t that 
sure about her other films — with Vikram, 
Mahendra Sandhu and Satish Kaul h>eing her 
lot of heroes, one never knows if they’ll ever see 
the light of day. ‘Habbari’ and ‘Darinda’ are 
the films she’s banking on. “And ‘Pyar Ki 
Saugand’ I know will at least be completed 
and released. You see the producer seems to 
have so niuch money that even if there’s a raw 
stock crisis he gets the film and makes us go 
ahead with the project. For a scene to show 
my flat in the movie, he has gone and actually 
bought a new flat!” 

Preeti is sure of one hero she will never 
work with. And that’s Kiran Kumar! Now 
before you get any dirty ideas, I must tell you 
why she won’t act opposite him — because 
Kiran Kumar is Preeti's cousin! With old man 
Sunil Dutt she finds no generation gap. “He’s 
very helpful. I remember that on my birthday, 

I wanted to stay home because I’d invited 
all my friends to a party. But the director 
wouldn’t let me go. Sunil Dutt who was listen¬ 
ing, called the director and told him to do the 
day’s shooting without me. I think it was 
really nice of him to take up for me like that.” 

Preeti Sapru should be watched with care . 

I’ve a feeling the girl will go far. Mainly 
becau.se the.se days, the accent is on beauty 
more than talent. And Preeti is a very attrac¬ 
tive girl. “I’m okav now. During ‘Sunehra 
Sansar’ I had my teeth protruding in front, 
slightly. But I put braces and Corrected that 
defect* completely.” Wnich means that the 
toothy young girl of ‘Sunehra Sansar’ will be 
replaced by a really attractive teenager. And 
what's more ? Preeti’s learning fast that too 
many inhibHions won’t get her anywhere. “For 
‘Sunehra Sansar’. I refused to wear a dress 
with a hole under the neck-line. I sat in my 
make-up room and .stitched up the hole! Now 
in ‘F^ar Ki Saugand’, I’ve worn a knotted choli 
and I feel quite all right.” 

Wow ! You’ve come a long way, baby! 23 
















ARIES (March 21 —> April 20) You are 
starred tor more fun and less work, in 
service, be careful in signing official docu- 
^ ^ ments. Businessmen, a gay week for you. 

Professionals, an invitation for you. industrialists, a forceful 
personality will come to your help. Ladies, if you are free 
and single you are likely to meet someone of your choice 
on Friday. Bachelors, new opening (or you. 

TAURUS (April 21 — May 20) Your efforts 
will be rewarded on Tuesday. Concentrate 
on your job. There is no need to worry 
® about the future, if you are thinking of 

changing your job go ahead. Chances will come to you un> 
expectedly. Ladies, special luck awaits you. Girls and 
bachelors, there will be romantic attachments but nothing 
dramatic is expected 

GEMINI (May 21 — June 20) You are welt 
set to have money through different sources. 
If you have any problem about your pro- 
perty matters settle the same immediately. 
Businessmen, gains may be expected from investment. Pro- 
fessionals, health of your spouse may not run well. Execu> 
lives. thPugh uneasy conditions prevail in office vet this is 
the right time to execute your plans 

y. CANCER (June 21 — July 21) A very favour- 
able week for you. in service a marked 
upturn is indicated. Businessmen, take 
decisions if it is too much demanding other¬ 
wise keep it in abeyance. Professionals, your concern for 
associates may be rewarding. Ladies, health of your husband 
may not run welt. Bachelors and girls, friends may come to 
you with marriage proposal. 

LEO (July 22 — August 21) Property matters 
may make you worried. You may h^ve to 
face opposition in settling your pending 
problems regarding your property. At home 
you will have to devote much time for your dear and near 
ones. Businessmen, a make do and mend policy advised. 
Bachelors and girts, you may find yourself resorting to drastic 
action in order to end an unwanted association 

a VIRGO (August 22 — September 22) Before 
you jump for any new job be careful In 
negotiating the terms, businessmen, pros¬ 
pects are bright* for you. but be discreet In 
investment. Industrialists, sudden and unexpected personnel 
problem likely. Executives, you are likely to score over your 
rivals. Ladies, this week is., for putting your personal affgirs 
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LIBRA (September 23 — October 22) New 
jClQrjL Hnks will encourage you to go ahead, in 
service, honour and recognition tor you. 
In certain cases an offer of job from abroad. 
Businessmen. Income-tax matters should be attended to. Pay 
proper attention to property matters to avoid embarrassment. 
Ladies, conserve your financial resources. Girls, a palm lest 
from your lover. 

SCORPIO (October 23 >- November 22) 

{ScS financial stress may contribute to your un- 
happy mood. You may have to shoulder 
much more responsibilities this week. In the 
first half of the week you may experience some sort of set¬ 
backs. Quarrels are likely to occur during journeys. Business¬ 
men. you will achieve your targel on Friday. Bachelors and 
girls, short trip indicated to a hilly station. 

X# SAGITTARIUS (November 23—December 20) 

> VHli desire is going to be fulfilled. rn 

eervtce, a new position of authority is anti- 
cipated. Industrialists, trouble with workers 
indicated. Businessmen, ail goes well in the first half of the 
week, but trouble-making factors will come into play on 
Thursday. Bachelors and girls, relations outside the domestic 
circle may not prove satisfactory. 

^ CAPRICORN (December 21 — January 19) 

Be careful in handling official matters you 
are likely to commit mistakes. In professional 
circle be ready to face criticism for your 
unbridled tongue. Businessmen, misunderstanding with your 
friends indicated. Executives, upsets in working life. Ladies, 
be non-committal in social circle Girls, your worries will 

clniAflu 

AQUARIUS (January 20 -- February 18) 

You are likely to make good progress )n 
your work and career in service, more 
responsibilities with adequate remuneration 
indicated. Bachelors, in service, abrupt transfer indicated. 
Ladies, a few promises will make you happy Girls, favour¬ 
able developments In your personal life will make you happy. 
^ ^ PISCES (February 19 — March 20) Guard 
physical vitalify now — more and 
( WMiy more exciting assignments ahead In pro¬ 
fessional circle you will get an exalted 
position. Businessmen, money Is likely to be shy Industrial¬ 
ists, price of raw materials may fall. Ladles, domestic matters 
may be disappointing Girls, quarrels may disturb your 
mental peace Bachelors, some practical difficulties for you. 
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MUSIC FOR A SONG 

Calcutta enjoys one big reputation 
— it is India's culture capital, 
the musical city where functions 
are held the year round, one conf- 
ei^nce begins before another ia 
oyer. And there are muaie schools 
and colleges galore, mass producing 
diploma-holders, though not perfor¬ 
mers, every year. 







AZED CROSSWORD 

No. 118: 'MISPRINTS’ 

Hall the across and eight of the down clues contain a 
misprint of one letter only in each, occurring always in 
the definition part of the clue* their answers are to 
appear in the diagram correctly spelt. The remaining 
full clues are correctly spelt: all their answers are to 
appear in the diagram with a misprint of one letter only 
in each No unchecked letter in the diagram is to be 
misprinted each letter appearing where two words 
cross IS to appear as required by the correct form of at 
least one of the words to which it belongs All indications 
such as anagrams etc in clues lead to the correct forms 
of words required. rK3t to misprinted forms. Competitors 
should submit a misprinted clue to replace the asterisked 
definition at 2 Down, the solution to which appears 
correctly spelt in the completed diagram 

ACROSS 

1 Elaborate kit for holding silver backed inlay work (8) 

7 Pale fellow in birthday-suit (4) 

10 Troop goes astray having included madman guide (10} 

11 Was born a long lime (4) 

12 Aflame in anticipation I strode into bar (7) 

14 Slaver, a master with love at heart"? The reverse (5) 

16 Lot could make mistake ignoring one (6) 

17 Tm crab' I live in salt (6) 

18 Grave disconcertingly bare, part of chest gone (9) 

20 Neckwear observed round front of trachea before 

church (9 1 

23 Yes. monkey runs round free in New Zealand (6) 

25 Jack sounds like a writer (6) 

27 Quiet display of horsemanship precedes tumble (5) 

29 Money'll have got one auout one |:>ermit and a 
return (7) 

30 Get soppy introducing start of necking (4) 

31 Madeira'^ Drunkard, a tool, gets that (10} 

32 Moses, perhaps. or>e under God s commandments (4) 

33 Sat trembling with death in the shape of a spear (6) 

DOWN 

1 You may see a flock huddling round this hollow (4) 

*2 Composer of light choral music (10) 

3 feminine, immoral. I’ll get n here (7) 

4 Skjpport for settle, dry, with split in middle (6) 

5 A slave's is defection (9) 

6 Hock"? Have mp. maw rumbling (6) 

7 Monty once in N. Europe assembled heads of British 
expedition - lashed German army (5) 

8 Turned up metal and uranium ore (4) 

8 The old are negligent because nuts, dispensible? (8) 

13 Rotten short>timer. only half a conductor (10) 

15 Sillies left befoie rainbow, about to weep (9) 

16 Showed affection for the grape, we hear"? May end 
up here (8) 

19 Is sailor lifting catch? Help may be needed over it (7) 
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21 Scotsman's aloof, concealing his keg (6) 

22 Ditty about former darling (6) 

24 Two circlets supposed to be beneficial for 
breathing (5) 

26 Gymnastics and leg massage is entrusted to me (4) 
28 Potatoes often are supplied with peelers (4) 


AZED No. 116: Solution and notes 
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ACROSS 

10, • e Sally'cornea. 

13. snuD n and ad) 16. d tn 
anag . bicycle made for two'. 
19, r^mo in cines (rev ] 

26. aa E P sis. 26, no, 

Ted. 30. uie in E-pattes, 

31, tonal ill-It'IS) 

DOWN 

1,2 meanings. 3, lad- Ida. 

4 , t e by ream, 12, anag in 
only: 16, ten-l-b-bat (rev ). 

22. ret pin (lev.) S tit , 

24 , L misplaced m {*eus 
27,5unn(y) 


by MARRY 

WnCiWW GOLOMBEK 


Position No. 1 



aiac* Id piar-Now •RooW tfie game go? 


Continuation of Position No. 13 

This was the finish of a game. Hennings 
Tiinman, played at Sochj last year - 
4r1 K t,7p.p2p4.2p2p2 IpPlbPtq. 
1 P6.PQ2R2P,4R1 K1 
White won by 1 . R» Kt2 ch. K - B2. 2. O- Kt7 
ch. K-K3, 3. RxBch. PxR. 4 . P-B5ch. 
KxP. 5.Q-B7ch resigns 





























SLAUGHTER 


. INTHE 
MARSHES 


GERARD BUSQUET 

PJvery afternoon, during the cold winter 
months, villagers from Shemla. a small and 
picturesque village in the north Bangladesh 
districv of M^ensingh perform a centuries old 
ntual. Shortly before sunset, while their wives 
and mothers are busy husking rk*e or cooking 
the evening meal, they leave their thatched 
huts ai d head for the nearby marshes with their 
colourful tame birds known locally as kalems 
to catch wild birds. The kalems or purple 
moorhei s. are water fowls of the rail family 
.strikingly coloured in blues and blue greens with 
contrasting long yellow legs. Their bills and 
shields are often frequently coloured in brilliani 
reds or yellows. Birds of both sexes look alike 
■ind are usually found in pairs or in parties m 
swampy reed beds. Besides the north Bangla- 




desh plains these birds are also found in other 
marshy lands — their usual breeding grounds 
— in India. Pakistan. Burma and Ceylon. The 
kalems move on land and in the swamps in a 
peculiar and ludicrous fashion, with a jerky 
bobbing of head and flicking of tail. 

With their birds .swinging in cages at the 
end of bamboo poles, the farmers proceed at a 
brisk pace, in groups of tens and twenties, to 
the bils (marshes) where the wild kalems dwell. 

Wading in waist deep water through the 
marshes infested with leaches and water snakes 
the villagers set their elaborate traps on float¬ 
ing water hyacinths. 15 to 20 tame birds, some 
in cages, others loose, but with a leg tied up 
by a string are placed aide by side, close to the 
water edge. The larger the number, the bigger 
the catch as the noisy tame birds would 
naturally attract a lot of their wild brethren. 

The only access to the birds on the rect- 
angular-.shaped, raft like bed of water hya¬ 
cinths. is through narrow passages or cause¬ 
ways about a foot in width and six to eight 
feet in length over which about 50 homemade 
traps are laid. These primitive and ingenious 
traps consist of thin and flexible bamboo slivers 
bent into an inverted U with a string made of 
banana tree bark attached to them. When the 
long-legged wild bird walks over it the trap 
snaps open and a noose tightens around the 
bird’s legs or neck. Many tame birds are also 
caught and sometimes strangled by the traps 
while trying to get at the wild bird.s coming 
near them. 

6 The wild kalems, hiding during the day in 


the thick patches of water hyacinth.s covering 
the marshes, come out at night, after the 
villagers have gone home, to have a closer look 
at the tame birds used as decoys. The villagers 
bank on the birds’ well-known aggressive 
instincts and their love for a fight to trap them. 

Answering with mounting fury the shrill 
challenging cires of the tame bii^s, a weird 
mixture of loud hooting and hoarse cackling, 
they cautiously survey the terrain and probe 
the enemy's position. They gradually realise 
that the only access (o the slightly elevated 
battle ground — surrounded by water on three 
sides — where the tame birds stand, awaiting 
their attack, is through the booby trapped 
narrow causeway. Unable to check their desire 
to get at their adversaries some of them, throw ¬ 
ing all caution to the winds, charge on the 
causeway and get caught 

At dawn, the villagers, wrapped in their 
thin shawls, come and collect their tame birds 
along with the trapped wild kalems. ’The 
biggest catches are made during the dark moon¬ 
less nights of November and Etecember. A 
hunter gets on an average, 25 to 30 birds during 
the brief hunting season. Nearly every family 
in Shemla has got a tame bird. Some famtiioe _ 
1x>ast even three or four. 

While the number of tame kalems — 
worth about 250 takas (US $30) each — has 
increased substantially over the years, the 
number of wild ones, coming every winter far 
a short spell from the nearby low altitude bOi« 
on the Indo-Bangladesb border, has decreased 
sharply. 1000 to 1500 wild kalpm^ are caught 




Spoiling for a fight, or romance, birds rush In and get 

every year from this small village alone and 
tens of thousands all over the districts of 
Mymensingh and Sylhet. Alarmed by this mass 
slaughter, the Bangladesh Government decided 
in 1973 to set up birds’ sanctuaries in the 
Sylhet and Mymensingh Bhils and hoars — 
marshes and lakes — to protect the fast 
dwindling aquatic birds' population. These pro¬ 
jects couldn’t yet be implemented due to lack 
of funds and official interest. Bangladesh, fac¬ 
ing this year the worst famine in its history — 
which has caused already over 50000 deaths — 
and with a near bankrupt economy has, how¬ 
ever, more urgent priorities than to save its 
wild life. Occasional arrests of hawkers selling 
kalems in the streets of Dacca won't act as a 
deterrent and stop the slaughter. 

A government sponsored wild life week 
which was to be held in November 1974 in 
Dacca was cancelled at the last minute by 
nervous Government officials fearing public 
outcry if they went ahead with their project. 
When dozens of people still die of hunger every 
day in Bangladesh, a crusade to save the 
country’s vanishing wild life may, indeed, 
appear slightly futile. 

Wild kalems, unless caught very young, 
cannot be tamed. They refuse to take any food 
from their captors and have either to be eaten 
or sold. Most of the birds i;aughr. by the villag¬ 
ers are eaten by them. A wild kalem can be 
sold for only 7 to 8 takas in the local rural 
markets — 15 to 20 takas in Dacca —a price 
considered too low by the •villagers who can 
hardly buy a kilo of rice with that amount. 


booby trapped 

The tame kalems are either hied in the 
\'illage or bought from outside, from a fair held 
once a year in Mymensingh district, where 
young birds are sold. 

The kalems are prolific bird.s, hatching 3 
10 7 eggs, during the breeding .-lea.son lasting 
from June to Seplemlior, during the monsoon 
months. 

Although tame, the kalem.s are usually kept 
inside their cages, in the huts of eourtyard.s, 
mainly to prevent them lighting with each 
other. 'They sometime.'^ escape to the marshes 
hut usually come back to their masters alter 
enjoying a couple of days’ freedom. 

The common poultry, although occasionally 
rubbing shoulders vvith the.se aii.stocrats fear 
these spirited and quick tempered birds who 
ignore these thoroughly domesticated and pro¬ 
miscuous neighbour.^. The tailhfulness of the 
kalems to each other is as proverbial as their 
love for a fight. A female bird will never 
accept another mate as long as her male com¬ 
panion is alive and vice versa, according to the 
villagers. Even after his death she will fight 
for .several days stubbornly with the new mate 
chosen by her master.s liefore grudgingly 
giving in. 

The handsomeness, pluck and liveliness of 
the kalems, as well as their usefulness have 
endeared them to their masters, deeply attached 
to them, and provide to these simple villager.'^ 
one of the few sources of pleasure and enter¬ 
tainment in an otherwise dull and grim 
existence. ______ 

COLOUR PIX: OBAIDUR RAHMAN 
BIWPIX; AUTHOR 









Today, both men and women have become equally beauty 
conscious. Rashid, who is a hairdresser for men at Madame 
Jacques, Bombay, has several young film stars as his 
regular clients. These include Rishi Kapoor, Roopesh 
Kumar. Premnath Jr.. Amitabh Bachchan and comedian 
Jagdeep. 

Chmtu (Rishi) Kapoor has soft, thick, wa \7 brown 
hair, so Rashid chose a layered hairstyle for him. This 
has now become a hot favourite with the young men of 
Bombay, along with the shaggy cut. 

(1) Alter the shampoo, Rashid straightens Chmtu’s 
hatr with a special brush. This helps to get the tangles 
out and makes it easier to roil hair. 

(2) Next, the cutting. The hair is sheared with a razor 
to give it a layered effect. Hair can either be tapered with 
scissors at the base of the neck or cut in a ‘U’ shape. 
Chintu's hair, already sheared, is being trimmoo with a 
scissor. 

(3) The blow drying. A rounded bristle brush is used 
for the purpose. Each cut layer is scooped around the 
brush and held firmly while it is blow dried. Rashid 
normally runs his fingers through the hair briskly to give 
It •body*. 

(4) The complete style. For those who prefer it, hair 
spray can be used lightly. But Rashid doesn't recommend 
it. This is an easily manageable, natural looking style. 
A ‘trim and a shape' once a month will suffice. 

Why do so many men suffer from falling hair? "Well, 
they should stop using each other’s brushes and combs. 
That’s why I dip all brushes and combs each time I use 
them. In a solution of water and Oettol. An oil massage 
(even for men !) once a week will also help," says Rashid. 






LOVEHEAD 
Jackie Collins 



‘I hope you’re coming to the party Susie 
and Les are giving for m? tomorrow night,’ 
Lara said. 


‘April makes all our arrangements, but I’m 
sure she knows about it, and knowing my April 
she never misses a party.’ 

Lara smiled and widened her eyes. 
‘Great,’ she murmured. What a schmuck this 
guy was — what a dense, stupid schmuck. 
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Frank Bassalino was Enzio's eldest son and 
because of that fact it was he on whom Enzio 
most depended. 

10 When Enzio had opted out into semi-retire¬ 


ment, it was to Frank that some of his most 
important business enterprises had been en¬ 
trusted. 

‘One day,’ Enzio was proud of sajdng, 
’one day that boy is going to be the Man.’ 

Frank got along well with Enzio’s elder 
business associates. They were difficult men, 
quick to criticise, but Frank was bolding his 
own nicely. In some ways he was a stronger 
man than Enzio, horn and brought up in one 
of the harder districts of New York, he had 
none of Enzio’s inborn Sicilian softness. 

Frank was not a man cross. Thirty-six 
years old, he had worked for his father since 
he was sixteen, and h^ had .seen all aspects of 
Enzio’s business life. He had been involved in 
protection, prostitutes, dope, the numbers 
racket, hoisting. At one tim*' he had enjoyed 
being the hit man. But Enzio hadn’t liked him 
doing that, it was too risky and too dangerous. 

He had been a womani.ser, going through 
an incredible amount — used and thrown away 
like so many old Kleenex. Until at the age of 
twenty-nine he had .seen a picture* of his cousin 
in Sicily and he had sent for her. She was 
fourteen years old and did not speak a word of 
English. Enzio paid her family a dowry, and 
arranged everything, then Frank married her. 

Now twenty-one, she still didn’t sjieak 
much English. They lived in an old Brown- 
stone house in Queens with their four children, 
and she was expecting another. 

Frank didn’t stray too much. The occasion¬ 
al hooker that he could beat up on was about 
his only weakness. 

Rio wanted the chance at him, but she was 
out-voted. She wasn’t his scene, not his style 
at all. No, the only chance with Frank Bassalino 
was someone fresh, a sense of innocence. Some¬ 
one who would remind him of his wife when « 
he had first brought her to America. 

Beth was the obvious choice. 

There was the perfect opportunity. Frank 
w^as looking for a nanny to teach his" children 
English. He had registered with three employ¬ 
ment agencies, and turned down all the 
applicants who had mostly been black or 
Mexican. 

Beth applied for the job. She changed her 
hippy clotfies and wore a simple blouse and 
skirt Hair tied back, scrubbed face, false refer¬ 
ences. 

A maid showed her into a living-room to 
wait. It was an old-fashioned room with worn 
furniture and religious pictures on the wall. 

She waited half an hour, and then Frank 
strode in, his wife hovering behind him. 

He was a big powerful man. Black hair,. 
black eyes, a moody mouth, beaky nose. He 
was attractive in a very strong way. 

Beth hated him on sight. She knew men 
like him, big men who resented any change, 
whose physical strength was their prime 
weapon. 

She remembered the night at the com- 



mune when men like him had come calling in 
the middle of the night. There had been eight 
or nine of them, and they were drunk. 

They had roared up in two cars, laughing 
and swigging from bottles of booze. The farm 
was well off the main road. There were no 
neighbours, no one whom they could ask for 
help. 

The front door wasn’t locked, and the men 
had come bursting drunkenly in. There was 
an old sheepdog, Rex, and they had kicked him 
until he was a beaten pulp. They had dragged 
the girls out of bed and raped them one by one. 
And the boys they had beaten up, laughingly, 
methodically. They had jeered, and called them 
names, and told them to get a haircut and a 
job and stop piss-assing around. 

It was no match. The men were big and 
strong and filled with the righteous power of 
do-gooders. 

Tf you were my <laughter,’ one of the men 
had hissed at Beth as he pumped away in.side 
her, T’d tan your hide until you couldn’t walk 
for a week.’ 

Before they left they cut the hoys’ hair — 
crudely with kitchen scissors they hacked and 
tore away. Max had needed seventeen stitches 
in his scalp. 

It had happened two years before, yet Beth 
still slept unsoundly, still felt a feeling of 
revulsion when faced with a man like Frank. 

‘Hmm,’ Frank stared at her briefly. ‘You’re 
a little young, aren’t you ?’ 

‘I’m twenty,’ Beth replied. ‘I’ve been 
working with children for the last three years. 
Did you see my references ?’ 

tYank nodded. lit was surprised at such 
a young, pretty girl. It was almost too good to 
be true after some of the garbage the agency 
had sent to him. The kids would love this 
one, she looked so clean and nice. 

‘Listen, you want the job — it’s yours. One 
hundred a week, good room, food, coupla nights 
a week off. You want to see the children ?’ 

‘Yes, I would like to.’ 

'Hey — Anna Maria,’ he pulled hi.s wife 
forward, a shy, dark girl with puffy features 
and a huge bjelly. ‘You take—er—what’s your 
name again ?’ 

‘Beth.’ 

‘Yeah, of course. Beth, this is Mrs. Bassalino 
— she don’t talk too much English — maybe 
you teach her some" too. She’ll take you to see 
the kids, show you around. Any problems you 
come to me, but I’m a busy man so like make 
sure there aren’t too many problems. When 
can you start ?’ 

‘Tomorrow.’ 

‘Good girl, Anna Maria’s going to pop any 
time now. A little bit of help is: just what we 
need.’ 

He smiled at them both, gave Anna Maria 
a gentle shove in Beth’s direction, gave Beth 
one more quick lookover, and left. 



Angelo Bassalino had been sent to London 
after the trouble. It was only a temporary 
move, a discreet way of getting rid of him until 
the Camparo family calmed down. Gina 
Camparo was to be married soon, and after the 
ceremony — a few months perhap.s — then the 
whole incidt'nt would te forgotten and .Vngelo 
could be brought .safely home. 

Enzio had been somewhat amusefl by the 
whole affair. Angelo was his true son. d boy 
who let nothing stand in the way of his prick. 

Hut it hud been a touchy situation, anti if 



.Angelo had not been Enzio’.s son he might have 
found himself lotlging inside a block of cement 
at the bottom of the East River. 'Fo screw a 
girl w'as one thing, but not at her engagement 
parly to another man, and not where her brother 
and fiance could discover you. And not w'hen 
the girl w^as the daughter of a powerful rival 
— albeit a friendly one. 

So Angelo was dispatched to London. There 
were gambling interests he could take care of 
there, and Enzio arranged eveiything. 

Angelo was not up to his expectations 
husinesswise, he had none of the Ba.ssahno 
drive or ambition, he had no hard core of 
toughness to use when dealing with people. 

Enzio reasoned that the boy was only 
twenty-four, a baby, he had plenty of time toll 
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wise up. But Enzio also remembered himsfelf at 
twenty-four, a veteran of six successful hits, 
already Crazy Marco’s right-hand man, he had 
a big future ahead of him. 

In New York, Angelo had worked for 
Fra'nk. 

‘He’s a lazy little punk,’ Frank complained, 
‘you send him to a joint to shake loose some 
light cash, and you have to send another g;uy 
looking for him because he’s shacked up with 
.some broad. Cooze, that’s all he’s got on his 
mind.’ 

Enzio tried sending him out to the Coast 
to work for Nick, but that was even worse. 
He fell for a sexy .starlet, ami ended up getting 
his ass beaten off by her ‘producer’ 

‘You had tettei- pull yourself together in 
London,’ Enzio warned him, ‘a Bassalino should 
command respect. Fuck all you want, but 
remember work is the important thing — money. 
There are good opportunities for setting up 
over theie, 1 w’ant you to control our end of it 
eventually. To start, you work with the 
Stevesto organisation — they’ll show you 
around.' 

Angelo had shrugged. He didn’t care much 
about making money — as long as there w'as 
plenty in the family w'hy did he have to work 
his a.ss off making more. It didn’t make sen.se. 
Let Frank and Nick keep the Bassalino respect 
going — they enjoyed it, ho didn’t. 

However, he didn’t argue with his father. 
Nobody argued with Enzio. There had been a 
time when he had expressed a wish not to go 
into the family ’business’. He wanted to be 
an actor, oi' maybe a musician. He had been 
sixteen at the time. Enzio had beaten him 
w'ith a leather strap, and locked him into his 
'•oom for a week — Angelo had not mentioned 
it again. 

London was a fine town, as Angelo soon 
(li.scovered. Lots of pretty girls, and friendly 
people, you could walk the .streets without the 
fear of getting beaten up and robbed. 

An apartment had been arranged for him, 
and he went to work for the Stevesto set-up. 
It was easy potatoes, just keeping his eye on 
a coujjle of casinos, and getting the hang of 
things. 

Angelo was happy. A different girl every 
w'eek if he felt like it, and he did feel like il. 
He had to have sex every day, it was a habit — 
lik(' morning coffee or doing push-ups — a 
habit which he enjoyed excelling at. 

Angelo was not big and tall like his two 
brothers, and was more slight in build, almost 
skinny. His face was more angular, boned, 
and his hair was thick and long — a minor 
freak-out. He featured a Che moustache and 
beard. 

‘You look like a fucking communist,’ Enzio 
was always screaming at him. ‘Why don’t you 
cut off that hair, get some decent clothes — a 
suit — look clean, decent, like your brothers.’ 
Angelo kept his personal appearance as he 


wanted. It was about the only way he could 
spit in his father’s eye. 

The full contingent of English press turned 
out at Heathrow Airport to meet Rio Java. 
Undisputed Queen of the Underground Movies, 
notorious public personality, fashion freak, 
mother of four children of various colours. Her 
reputation always preceded her. 

She was over six feet tall, thin to almost 
skeleton proportions, a long, dramatic face, 
emphasised by the fact that she had shaved off 
her eyebrows, and wore very sweeping purple 
false lashes — top and bottom. She was part 
Cherokee Indian, and part Louisiana hillbilly. 

A heroine addict at eighteen, she had been 
discovered in a hospital by Billy Express who 
was making a film about drugs called Turn On. 
She had become a star, his camera watching 
her every move as she was given the treatment 
— the cure. 

Instant stardom. She had his baby (filmed 
of course). He was very rich, the more porno¬ 
graphic of his movies had made a fortu ie. 

He moved her in with him and his entour¬ 
age in an elegant New York town house he 
shared with his mother. 

She was grateful to him for helping her 
get off the heroine and she joined him on hi.s 
I'onstant LSD trips. 

There was a Chinese boy, Lei, who shared 
Billy’s bed whenever Rio didn’t. It amu.sed 
Billy to have them make it together for the fiist 
time on film. 

The re.sult was Rio became pregnant again, 
and Billy was delighted. He loved children. 
He had the lop floor of the hou.se redecorated 
as a nursery, and Rio had twins — two tiny 
Chinese boys. 

They were all hapjiy. Billy, his (]uiet little 
mother. Lei, the children, the entourage. They 
made their movies, and threw outrageous parties 
and existed in a sort of delicious, stoned 
vacuum. 

One day Rio met Larry Bolding. He was 
a very straight married senator in his middle 
forties. He came to one of Billy’s parties, and 
Rio took one look at the sun-tanned face, the 
suit, the honest eyes and she flipped right out. 

‘I have to have him,’ she whispered to Billy. 

‘Easy,’ Billy replied, ‘pop this in his drink, 
no problem.’ 

In a rare monient of clarity Rio decided 
against spiking his drink, she wanted him 
without having to do that. She wanted him to 
want her. 

He was nice, he had a lovely laugh. It took 
some time to get him to a bedroom. More time 
to get him undressed. He was so sweet! Wore 
patterned jockey shorts and an undershirt. 

Rio launched into her specialities. He was 
more interested in straight screwing. 

It was the start of a three-month affair. 
An affair which had to be kept secret, due to 
the fact that he was married and all. Rio 
understood. He gave her the bullshit about 
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how he and his wife just, stayed together for 
appearances, and worldly as Rio was, she 
believed him. She told Billy she couldn’t sleep 
with him any more. In fact, because Larry 
didn’t like her whole set-up, she moved out, 
and took an apartment in the Village. It was 
more convenient for Larry, more private. Billy 
gave her money, he kept the children and she 
went to visit them every day. He wanted her 
to do another movie, after all she was his 
superstar. 

Larry didn’t want her to work, he wanted 
her always available as he never knew when 
he could make it to .see her. 

Rio was in love. She turned very straight 
for Larry, doing everything he wanted; no 
drugs, no drinking, no parties, no screwing 
(except for him), no make-up, no weird clothes. 

His visits grew fewer and fewer. Eventually 
they stopped altogether. 

Rio was destroyed. She tried to contact 
him, but the barriers were up. There was no 
way of getting past the many secretaries and 
aides, no way of letting him know she was 
pregnant with his child. 

She slashed her wrists and fortunately was 
found by a neighbour. The neighbour was 
Margaret Lawrence Brown. 

It took Rio a long time to get over the way 
Larry Bolding had treated her. She developed 
a deep resentment for the way women were 
u.sed by men. She li.stened to Margaret, and her 
words made sen.se. She got herself together, 
had the new baby. Billy Express wanted her 
to come back to the house, but she reali.sed that 
wasn’t the way she wanted to live any more. 
She wanted her children to come and live with 
her. Billy .said no, they would stay with him. 
There was a long-drawn-out court battle, and 
she won. Sne got her children in spite of the 
abuse Billy publicly hurled at her. 

They all got up in the witness box and 
testified about what a bad mother she was, all 
her so-called friends. 

Margaret Lawrence Brown testified on her 
behalf, and she got her children. 

It was one of the biggest court cases of 
the year as far a.s publicity was concerned. 

Afterwards, Rio was inundated with film 
scripts. Everyone wanted to use her. She start¬ 
ed to work again and never looked back. 

Now she was in London and she was there 
for a purpof3e. 

Angelo Ba.ssalino. 
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Old fiiends though they were, Bosco Sam 
wanted his money back, with interest, and 
Dukey K. Williams just did not have it. 

Dukey was hanging around in New York, 
still living in the apartment he had shared with 
Maragret. 

‘Come on, man, we gotta get back in 
14 icrion,’ his managei- pleaded daily. 


‘Cancel everything,’ Dukey told him, ‘I just 
want to sit still a while, and get my head 
straight.’ 

So all dates, a European tour, and a major 
recording session were cancelled. 

Several promoters threatened law suits. 

Dukey was not making any money, and the 
money that was coming in from record sales 
was going all into the pocket of ex-wife niunber 
one, and two 'ex-children’. He called them ex¬ 
children because his wife had obtained a court 
order forbidding him to see them. 

Dukey called Bosco Sam up. ‘I got a deal 
for you,’ he told him. 

‘I want my money,’ Bosco Sam replied 
mildly. ‘If it was anyone but you, Dukey_’ 

They had struggled through school to¬ 
gether. 

‘Let’s meet,’ Dukey suggested, ‘you’ll like 
the deal.’ 

‘OK, OK, I guess us niggers gotta stick 
together.’ 

They met at the zoo. Bosco Sam had a 
thing about privacy, and all his most important 
contacts were made in public places. 

‘I’ll probably get mobbed,’ Dukey com- 
ifiained. But it was a crisp October morning, 
and the Central Park zoo was almost deserted. 
They were hardly an inconspicuous pair. 

Dukey in his calf-len^h, belted mink 
trench coat, boots, and huge shades. 

And Bosco Sam, a camel-hair-coated 
eighteen stone in weight. 

‘Fuckin’ park,’ Bosco Sam said, ‘only place 
a deal can get it on any more.’ 

‘Here’s the action,’ Dukey said, as they 
strolled in front of the monkeys. ‘World’s all 
around you’re about ready to dance with the 
Crowns. You and them make sweet soul sounds 
while Frank Bassalino gets the short ones pluck¬ 
ed. Beautiful. No sweat. But how would it 
grab you if I did the plucking? Frank, the 
brothers, Enzio. 'The whole Bassalino bag of 
bones.’ 

‘You ?’ said Bosco Sam, and he started to 
laugh. 

‘Shit, man! You sound like an elephant 
farting!’ 

Bosco Sam heaved with even more laughter. 

‘Listen,’ said Dukey, ‘I ain’t layin’ no shit 
on you, you hear ? I’m serious. For the two 
hundred thou — you’re not involved. You and 
all that are yours got clean hands, you dig it ? 
Ain’t no honky pig gonna come knocking on 
your door. The way will be all clear for you 
to walk right on in. Ain’t nobody gonna know 
‘bout our little deal ’cept you an’ me.’ 

‘Yeah,’ said Bosco Sam slowly, ‘yeah....’ 

Tt’ll all be cool. Keep up the pressure 
until it all just blows... .And you with a pow¬ 
dered ass ain’t nobody can suspect’ 

Bosco Sam started to laugh, ‘You still cut 
it. Big fuckin’ star, but you still foxy as Puerto 
Rican tail!’ 

‘I’ll throw in a song or two at your 
daughter's wedding.’ 



‘She’s only ten.’ 

‘I’ll be around. Hey, baby, how about it ? 
We all set to jive ?’ 

‘Yeah, I’ll give you a shot at it. Results 
or no deal. Who you gonna use ?’ 

‘I got a couple of ideas.’ 

Bosco Sam spat on the ground, ‘Use Leroy 
Jesus Bauls. He’ll cost you, but that black 
motha don’t know no fear, that’s why we all 
call him Black Balls !’ 

One of the monkeys let out a loud screech. 

‘Shit!’ exclaimed Dukey, ‘that monkey 
just pissed all over me!’ 

X2r 

Lara’s effect on Nick was slow but lethal. 

They met again at the party Susie and Les 
threw for her, and then again at a screening 
of the new Warren Beatty film. 

Lara was seeing Sammy Albert, fighting 
him off because to get involved sexually with 
anyone was a diversion she did not need. It 
was at her suggestion that Sammy invited 
April and Nick to dinner at the Bistro. 

Confident that this was the night, Sammy 
w^as in a buoyant mood. Lara wore her Yves 
Saint Laurent black velvet jacket, cut man’s 
style, and underneath a high-necked shirt in 
black chiffon which, when you looked closely. 


was see-through. She wore no bra, and the 
effect was incredibly sexy because as she 
moved, the jacket moved, exposing her, and 
then falling back into place. 

‘Now you see them, now you don’t,’ Sammy 
announced proudly at the beginning of the 
evening. 

Nick and April started to row half-way 
through dinner, a whispered row that no one 
was suppo.sed to notice because above all April 
would never blow her image by being jealous. 

The champagne that Sammy had insisted 
on was beginning to have its effect. ‘Get your 
eyes off her bloody tits!’ April hissed. 

Nick, who had been making a concentrat¬ 
ed effort not to look, was insulted. ‘Just cool 
it, April,’ he muttered. 

‘Cool it,’ April mimicked, ‘just who do you 
think you’re talking to, little man ?’ 

‘I’m talking to you, and you’ve had enough.’ 
He gripped her wrist a.s she went to lift her 
glass. Furious, she tried to shake free, and the 
champagne spilled and splashed on the sleeve 
of her dress. 

‘Oh dear,’ Lara was the first there w’ith a 
napkin, dabbing it dry, T don’t think it will 
stain.’ 

‘It’s only an old dress,’ April said, recover¬ 
ing her composure and smiling. ‘Nick, you’re 
so clumsy.’ She turned to talk to Sammy on 
her other side. 
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Lara glanced at Nick and smiled sympathe¬ 
tically. He smiled back, letting his eyes drop 
briefly to her breasts. If he was going to get 
accused of it he may as well do it. She was 
still looking at him, the smile gone, the eyes 
probing and interested. 

He felt a sudden uncomfortable tightness 
in his trousers, a feeling he had long ago 
learned to control. Christ, this girl was really 
something, she was getting to him in no un¬ 
certain way. In the year he had been with 
April he had only taken chances twice. Once, 
on a business trip to Vegas, a faceless show¬ 
girl with incredible legs. The other, a girl he 
had met at the beach on one of his rare after¬ 
noons ofT. Neither of the girls had known who 
he was, or anything about him. That way there 
was no risk of April ever finding out 

‘Let’s go to the Discothetiue,’ Sammy was 
saying. 

‘Yes, marvellous idea,’ April agreed. She 
was downing yet another glass of champagne. 

Nick didn’t try to .stop her. Tonight it was 
her |)roblcm, let her get good and boozed up. 
She would ho sorry in the morning. 

There was more champagne at the Dis¬ 
cotheque, and Lara noticed that even Nick was 
drinking, something she had never seen him 
do before. 

She danced with Sammy, and was em¬ 
barrassed by his convulsive almost obscene 
way of moving. One thing about European 
men, they knew how to keep their cool when 
dancing. Sammy hopped about like a baby 
elephant jerking off. 

When she sat down April invited her to 
the Ladies’ Room. She went because half the 
initial battle was remaining friendly with April. 

‘1 think you’re right, darling,’ April 
observed. ‘Look at my dress, all dry and not 
a stain in sight. Do you have a comb T 

They stood side by side, ob.serving them¬ 
selves in the wall-length mirror. April could 
easily have been Lara’s mother, but she didn’t 
realise this. As far as she was concerned her 
reflection was just as smooth and youthful as 
the girl beside her. 

‘ Isn’t Sammy a darling boy ?’ she said, ‘such 
fun. I hope you realise how lucky you are.’ 

‘Lucky ?’ Lara questioned. 

“Well, of course, darling, he’s very much 
in demand, and I can see that he’s absolutely 
mad about you.’ 

Lara smiled slightly, she sensed what was 
coming next. 

‘Real men are few and far between in this 
town,’ April hiccoughed elegantly. ‘I should 
know, I married four of them. Now take Nick, 
for instance, a good-looking man, but what 
does he have to offer, darling '! There’s more 
to it than just being a good fuck. Confidentially 
I need a little more from a man, you know what 
I mean T 

Lara nodded. ‘Yes, I know what you 
16 mean.’ What April meant was — stick with 


Sammy and keep your hands off Nick, 

April examined her teeth closely in the 
ihirror. ‘I do like your blouse, darling, you 
must tell me where you got it. Of course 
Nick’s not a man for boobs, he’s a leg man.’ 
-Ypril hoisted her skirt and exposed still perfect 
legs. Also I doubt very much if he’d allow 
me to wear a top like that. He’s really very 
prudish, it’s the Italian side of him, you know. 
Ah well, back to the champa^e.’ 

Lara lingered in the Ladies’ Room. April 
didn’t have to tell her about Italians, the only 
time they were prudish was if you were their 
wife. She wondered if Nick wanted to marry 
April, she was still a good-looking woman for 
her age, and of course there was the fame 
th,ng. April Crawford was a name that had 
l)ecn right up there with Lana Turner, Ava 
Caidner, and the other famous Crawford. Lara 
knc'w a lot about Nick, but there was still plenty 
to find out. 

Sh(' went back inside, ami .April was danc¬ 
ing with Sammy. 

She took off her jacket, and Nick glanced 
(juickly at her. ‘You want to dance he a.sked 

She nodded. They got up and he tcx)k her 
by the arn) and steered her to the small, tightly 
l^ackcd dance floor. Curfi.s Mayfield wa.s at lull 
-.hout. 

They faced each other and went through 
the ritualistic moves. He wa.s a good dancer, 
tight, controlled and at ease 'I'he .sounds were 
Too loud to talk. Then sudikmly the music 
(•hanged and J.saac Hayes wa.s sil^glng 'Never 
(’an Say Goodbye’, and it was slow, throbbing 
and sensual. 

Nick was staring at her, his brown eyes 
very moody. He pulled her .slowly towards him. 
his nails digging into her bare flesh under the 
black chiffon. Lara stared back, and when she 
was close to him she felt the proof of his attrac- 
Hon for her and for one .short moment the 
music, the feel of hi.s maleness, it all combined 
to make her want to forget everything, and 
just be with this man. 

She surrendered to the feeling, and press¬ 
ed close against.him. 

‘Hey, baby, I don’t have to tell you how 
1 feel,’ he muttered, ‘no — I don’t have to tell 
you — you know — you knew from the first 
time we saw each other.’ 

She managed to push him away a little and 
shake her head slowly. 

‘I've got to see you,’ Nick was saying. 
‘What about lunch tomorrow ? We could meet 
somewhere at the beach, somewhere quiet 
where no one would see us.’ 

‘W’ait a minute,' Lara pushed him away 
completely and th^ stood in the midst of the 
swaying dancers, '/ can see you any time, I’m 
not tied down.’ 

Nick pulled her back to him. ‘Listen, baby, 
you know my scene with April. She’s a lovely 
little lady, and I wouldn’t want to do anything 
to hurt her,’ 

‘Then don’t,’ Lara said crisply, back In 



control. 

‘Ah. come on,’ Nick said, ‘you feel the same 
way I do, I know you do. If I was to slide 
my hand under those tight pants of yours I 
could prove it to you — you’d be — ’ 

She cut him short, her eyes suddenly wide, 
appealing. ‘I’m not arguing. Let’s go home 
now. You say goodbye to April and I’ll kiss 
Sammy on the cheek. I’ll take off my tight 
pants for you and.... ’ 

‘Hey, you’re a bitch.’ He was angry. 

Her green eyes gleamed. ‘I’m not a bitch. 
I’m just hone.st. If we both want each other 
so much, what’s the hang-up ?’ 

‘You know the hang-up,’ he groaned. 

‘Yes. I do. and it’s all yours.’ Lara walked 
off the dance floor and rejoined the others. 
She wa.s pleased with the way things were 
going. It was a beginning. 
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The only day that Beth saw Frank Bassalino 
was Sunday. It appeared to be the only day 
he was home. Weekdays he was up and away 
before anyone was awake, returning late in the 
evenings after the household was asleep. 

Sunday was his day with the children. 
In the morning he would take them to the 
park, then home for a huge lunch of various 
pastas that Anna Maria would spend the 
morning preparing. In the afternoon he would 
play with them, absorbing himself in theii' 
interests. Cars and trains with the two boys, 
perhaps a game with the six-year-old girl — 
his obvious favourite - and complicated build¬ 
ing games with the two-year-old. 

He was a good father, if you could call 
devoting one day a week to his t'hildren being 
a good father. 

Anna Maria was a placid, almost stupid 
girl. She had no particular desire to learn 
English. Frank and the children conversed 
with her in Italian, and since Frank and the 
children were her whole life, what w'as the 
point ? She .spent her days baking and sewing 
and writing letters to her family in Sicily. She 
rarely left the house. 

Beth found the job extremely boring. The 
children were well behaved and ea.sy to manage. 
She gave them an hour’s coaching in English 
a day, and they seemed to enjoy it, even the 
little ones. There wasn’t much else to do. The 
older children went to school, and the two-year- 
old slept in the afternoons. 

After two weeks she met with Cass. ‘I 
don’t think it’s going to work,’ she said, ‘I never 
get to see him.’ 

Cass nodded. ‘Listen, it’s a crazy idea any¬ 
way. I don’t think you should be involved 
any more.’ 

Beth thought of the commune, of her own 
child and her friends. It was a tempting 
thought to agree with Cass, pack her things 
and leave. But that would be admitting defeat. 


and Beth wanted to accomplish just as much 
as the others. 

‘What about Lara and Rio ? How are they 
making out ?’ she asked. 

‘All seems to be going well,’ Cass replied. 
‘I’m going to meet with Dukey tonight. I’m 
sure he agrees with me about you. You 
shouldn’t be involved.’ 

‘Why not V Beth’s face started to flush, 
‘I’m Margaret’s sister. I want to d^< .something 
just as much as the others.’ 

'Beth, you just aren’t cut out to l)e involved. 
I said so from the beginning.’ 

‘Well, I am involved now, and I don’t want 
to stop.’ 

That evening Beth waited. She put on a 
long white cotton nightdress, frilled and 
virginal. She brushed her straight blonde hair 
out loose. She looked verj' young and pretty 

Her room overlooked the front of the 
house, and at two a.m. a car drew up with three 
men inside it. Two got out and wenl to the 
front door, and then one returned to the ear 
and it drove off. Frank was .safely home. 

She remained at the window," her mouth 
dry with fear. She knew Frank’s routine. He 
went to his dressing-room where he changed, 
and then into the big, old-fashioned kitchen 
where he made coffe and toast. 

Another car moved slowly past the house, 
its headlights dipped, two men inside. Frank 
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ITALY W 9 r« due to defend their world title 
in Venice lest week against North America. 
France. New Zealand. Brazil and Indonesia, 
who have won two consecutive Far East 
Championships. 

In last year's world championship lndo> 
nesia were without the Manoppo brothers, 
reputedly their most effective pair. On this 
deal North Amenca were allowed to steal 
a game both ways of the table 
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In Room 1 a familiar tactical move won 
the contract. 


SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

Swanson Walujan Soioway Sacui 

1y No l4 No 

2< No 3v> No 

3NT No No No 


North raised diamonds defensively, as 
his opponents were sure to have a heait fit 
When South went to game Soloway had a 
close decision Four Diamonds would have 
been safe enough, but 3NT was.clearly un~ 
likely to go more than one down. 

After a heart lead from West, Swanson 
shrewdly played ♦ 10 West won with the' 
Jack and now the defenders could no 
longer unscramble their tricks West in 
fact returned a club, giving South his ninth 
trick, but in any case South could have 
established a club by force 
In Room 2 the Americans were still more 
enterpnsing 
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One Diamond was artificial. Two Hearts 
was a transfer to spades of undisclosed 
strength. East presumably inferred that if 
North had spades and diamonds, then West 
must have reasonable length in hearts 
Nevertheless, no one would have blamed 
East-West if they had missed the cold heart 
game 

For cold it was South opened with # 5 
and declarer led a trump from dummy 
North ^ve his partner a ruff and South 
cashedA^K. East was now in control—two 
clubs went on # K-Q and the club finesse 
gave him the contract. Against a more 
menacing defence. East simply has to 
watch his timing. 
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CZ ICELAND IS issuing 11 special stamps for 

S the thousandth anniversary of the first 
Norse settlements there, the 10-kronur 
value depicts the arrival of Ingolfur, a 
Norseman who first visited Iceland, accord¬ 
ing to the sagas, when King Harald the 
Fair-haired was 16 years of age'. Ingolfur 
returned with his family a few years later 
and having flung into the sea a totem pole, 
seen in front of him on the stamp, he claim¬ 
ed the land where it floated ashore and built 
his house there Other stamps in the series 
featuie the establishment of the Althing, 
claimed to be the world's oldest parliament, 
and the conversion of Iceland to Christianity. 


seemed to have bodyguards to look after the 
l)odyguards. 

Still she waited, not moving, shivering 
slightly. What if she went to the kitchen and 
he wanted her ? What then ? She didn’t know 
how to manouevre people, pull the strings. She 
wasn’t Lara or Rio. Frank Bassalino was a 
hard, strong man. How did one destroy a man 
like that ? 

She thought of Margaret, she thought of 
the man who had ordered her to be shot. She 
had decided in her own mind what was to be 
done. 

Frank was brooding and thoughtful. There 
was trouble all over. The cops were tightening 
up, more money or more harassment. The 
Crown gang were cau.sing disturbance, some¬ 
thing would have to be done about that. Enzio 
was driving him mad, phoning him to complain 
about this and that. He must have .spies every¬ 
where. The old fool was supj)o.scd to be retired, 
why didn’t he keep his nose out now? 

There was also the protection problem. 
Several restaurants and clubs under the 
‘security’ of Frank Bassalino were being leaned 
on to put their faith in other directions. 

There had been a few unfortunate acci¬ 
dents, and the owners of certain establishments 
were beginning to wonder why they should 
pay protection to Frank Ba.ssalino, and the 
police, and still get hit. 

Frank suspected a black organisation run 
by narcotics’ king Bosco Sam was behind it. 

Rumour had it that Bosco Sam had big 
plans for muscling in on the Bassalino and 
Crown operations. 

Frank had sent out the word that he was 
prepared to meet with Bosco Sam, to discuss 
things. 

In the meantime the clubs and restaurants 
were persuaded it was in their best interests to 
keep up their payments. Tl was a problem 
Frank was confident he could deal with on 
his own. 

Then at home there was Anna Maria with 
her belly so .swollen a man couldn’t even get 
a good fuck any more, and he .didn’t like to go 
elsewhere. 'The last time had been bad. 
E.slher's place, a new girl. Esther knew what 
he was like, so he figured the girl would be 
prepared. A black-eyed girl, full breasted, and 
meaty thighed. He had turned her over and 
rammed it in from behind. A slow count of 
ten, then wham. He had pulled her head back 
and had started to slap her, squeezing her 
breasts, slapping her buttocks. 

As he got rougher she started to fight back 
and he liked that. Then she started to scream, 
and her nose was bleeding and the whole thing 
was a mess. The girl was screaming for the 
police and it took Esther some time to calm her 
down. 

Frank left, angry, moody. It hadn’t been 
.satisfactory. That had been two weeks previous 
and now he would have to make do with Anna 
Maria. 

to be continued 








lunior takes the plunge 


Call him Prem Kishen and he’ll probably need 
a whole minute to realise that you’re hailing 
him. Call him Junior like the rest of the film 
world does, and he’ll beam in response. So 
that’s Prem Junior for you — the 6 feet 1 inch 
son of Premnath’s; the roly-poly youngster 
who plans to grab stardom through Goldie 
Anand’s 'Jaan Haazir Hai’; the young man who 
faced the studio cameras on the very day he 
was born ! While making ‘Prisoner of Golconda’, 
Premnath had proudly held his five hour son 
and the camera had promptly clicked! 

Twenty-one years later, Junior now recalls : 
"I’ve always wanted to be an actor. When I 
was a kid I used to run around the studios with 
my dad ajid mom’s make-up! I was so fond of 
the studios that I often accompanied my parents 
on their shooting." 

All that is fine. But what took me by sur¬ 
prise was a slim Junior. He’s lost tons of weight 
suddenly and is looking rather trim and 
debonair. “I’ve forced myself to go on a diet. I’m 
literally starving these days !’’ Sigh ! One of 
the penalties an actor has necessarily to pay for 
his stardom. And going off hxxl must be 
terribly punitive for a man connected with the 
Kapoor clan (don’t we know how they love 
good food?). Anyway, Junior has taken the 
plunge and intentls to swim right across the 
waters, dieting or no dieting ! 

With ‘Jaan Haazir Hai’ (Goldie Anand’s 
presentation of an entirely new unit) just 
around the corner. Junior is bursting with 
enthusiasm “Just imagine.... Complete in just 
three months.... First time in the history of 
Navketan.” Ask Junior for anything these 
days. And he’ll quicklv tell you ; “Arre aapkc 
liye tho Jaan Haazir Hai!’’ A very convenieni 
title, very useful when you’re stuck for words! 
h Junior unwound his 0 feet 1 inch frame, 
ran into his room, came back with a record of 
his ‘Jaan Haazir Hai’ and pre.sented it to me 
with a great flourish. His style is impeccable 
(very much like Chintu Kapoor before he 
developed starry airs!). I pushed the record 
back to Junior, fished out a pen and asked him 
to autograph it. He did it like he’s been doing 
nothing but autographing records all his life ! 
“Arre, when I was an assistant director to 
Daboo in ‘Kal, Aaj aur Kal’, I used to be sur¬ 
prised when people came to me asking for my 
autograph.” 

But then Junior wasn’t an ordinary 
assistant director. He was Premnath’s son. 
Plus he got V.I.P. treatment from the unit by 
virtue of his being Premnath’s son. “1 quit and 
joined Goldie Anand as his assistant director 
because I wanted to see life — travel by third 
class like other unit members With Daboo, I 
was so much a part of the family that I was 
always receiving first class service. As an assist¬ 
ant in Goldie’s unit, I saw what life really is.” 

At his father’s end, Prenmath was quite 
game to let his son travel 1^ bus or train, till 
one night, Junior ^t back so late after work 
that Premnath realised his son’s de^ involve¬ 


ment in his work. “From that night onwards, 
my father realised that 1 was dead serious about 
my job. And I got a car from him.” 

Junior thinks the world of his dad. Doesn’t 
mind if critics point an accusing finger at ihm 
and say it’s sheer nepotism that’s giving Junior 

the right breaks in life. “People will talk_ 

Anyway, I am my father’s son. And I’m damned 
proud of the fact too.” 

The only other man who vies for a place 
with Premnath as far as Junior’s admiration is 
concerned, is Goldie. “I tell you — in the 
whole wide industry, search as hard as you 
want. But you’ll find only two really know¬ 
ledgeable men. One, my dad. The other, Goldie. 
You can talk to them on any topic. They’ll 
know enough to keep you interested.” 

With Junior placing Goldie and Premnath 
on the same level, it seems funny that Goldie’s 
wife Loveleen was rumoured to be tuning well 
with .lunior ! In fact, when the Loveleeri-Goldle 
marriage look place. Junior was bewildered to 
find people actually consoling him ! That's over 
now. Loveleen isn’t even w'orking with him 
any more. Mew discovery .Nitasha acts oppo.site 
him in ‘Jaan Haazir Hai’. "In the beginning I 
was a little uncomfortable w'ondering how the 
new girl will be. But soon I found that .Mitasha 
is an exceedingly sweet girl, straight out of 
school. And she’s a pretty good actress too.” 

Other assignments under consideration ; 

A Premnath — Junior starrer produced by 
R. C. Kumar. And maybe, a Chetan-Anand- 
Goldie-Junior project for Navketan (the latter 
is still on the discussion level). Offers w'hich 
are rather insignificant can be safely ignored 
because Junior has made sure that such films 
remain only offers — he doesn’t intend accept¬ 
ing any of them. “People in this industry 
‘chadao’ you so much. After .seeing some of my 
rushes, folks have been coming and treating 
me like a demi-god ! With so much adoration 
around, it’s a wonder I’ve still got my head 
on my shoulders !” (For how long dear? That’s 
the criterion !) 

July-born Junior has this thing for gossip 
— he can’t stand it. “They never leave me a 
woman alone. Why do you think my mother 
quit acting ? And now they won’t leave even 
Kamini Kaushal out of it!” he once fumed, 
when the papers were full of the Premnath- 
Kamini friendship. 

And how does Junior feel about gossip 
concerning his dad ? Especially his drinking 
episodes ?? 

“Of course, I get hurt. We Cancerians are 
very emotional, sentimental people. We dis¬ 
like anything like gossip which hurts people. 
When men like my father or Raj Kapoor drink, 
we are more worried than anything else. Like 
my father told you himself, 'he’s a drunkard, 
not an alcoholic. When he starts boozing, we 
are very worried about his health. Though of 
course, when he stops, he doesn’t touch a drop, 
when he drinks he really drinks. And then it 
worries us....” 19 
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Hear the Leena Chanda- 
varkar’s much-publicised 
engagement to the Goa 
Chief Minister’s brother, is 
off. Circles in the industry 
insist that she is getting so 
many new 61m offers now, 
she didn’t want to give them 
up, and so the boy's folks 
gave them an ultimatum. 
Received no con6rmation 
yet but the way she is sign¬ 
ing new 61ms and has culti¬ 
vated a new “look” to her 
hitherto ordinary-looking 
face, looks like she too 
means to knock around 
61ms a while longer. You 
never know 61mfolk — she 
might suddenly rake up the 
old engagement again when 
she has had her 611 of 61ms. 


Another big project, Hema 
Malini's 61m, Dream Girl 
also seems to be hzzling out 
The slight rift between 
Hema’s mother and herself, 
and the unexciting prospect 
that small-fry Dheeraj will 
be getting all the advantage 
In this venture, and he)’ 
secretary for whom the 61m 
was to be made, doesn’t 
.seem to please the now 
changed Hema who was say 
ing she was going to delay it 
as much as she could. In 
fact, it might not come off, 
if she could help it. 


Premnath's younger soi' 
Monty, someone was telling 
me, is as mad as a March 
Hare. He is supposed to be 
terribly, terribly in love 
with Neetu Singh. He 
pricked himself, drew blood 
and dipping a pen in it, 
wrote letters in blood, full 
of love-endeaiments to the 
poor shocked Neetu, who 
had indeed done nothing to 
encourage .such a response' 
In fact, if we know right. 

22 she is hrmly attached to 
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Chintu, so far. The letters 
in blood drew no response 
from her so he .switched to 
ink-writing. Still it was no 
go. Then at some party, he 
got so worked up, he went 
and stood soaking in the 
rain on the terrace, with his 
new suit in a ruin, crying 
away to the sky ttot he 
loved her and she did not 
love him back. Chintu was 
also at the party, and he 
went out and told him to 
come in or he would catch 
his death of cold ! 

So the poor young soui 
has now turned to. of all 
folks, Rekha, Neetu’s 
buddy-buddy bosom-pal. And 
Rekha now gets letters by 


the pile-load, in childish 
.schoolbc^ish scrawl. 

Raakhee made a decision to 
come back to 61ms. But! 
Not in the same old way as 
the others have done. She 
will only pick the big-big 
offers and take them up 
and what she calls big, does 
not sound too easy for the 
producers. She means the 
roles which bring her a lot 
of scope to act. She said if 
she didn’t take up roles 
which called for dUffcult 
acting on her part, she 
would feel it useless to have 
taken the offer at all. And 
reliably, Gulzar is not tak¬ 
ing objection to her deci¬ 
sion. 





Shatru has been seeing a 
fortune-teller. Or rathei, 
the astrologer has been 
seeing him, and rhargitlg 
him Rs. r*(K) for a session in 
which of course, he tells him 
broadly all that he needs 
to know al)OUt his unknown 
future. The slightly crazy 
astrologer, who has been 
messing around filmdom, 
and staying at “the court of 
Premna'th” seems quite 
star-struck. In addition to 
seeing stars’ futures, (he 
H>redicted Herna’.'^ marriage 
next year) he is excited 
that he has got a bit role or 
two to act in films! Like 
everything coming out of 
Premnath’s home, or camp, 
he too is eighty per cent 
crazy! 


The chief chamcha of a lop 
hero, as they call him, is 
making a film with him and 
Rekha. This has infuriated 
the hero's distinguished 
wife even more.’ Bad enough 
he had to make a film for his 
dirty chamcha, she grumbl¬ 
ed, now they had to take 
Rekha. the most dangerous 
female running loose tn 
films. To be sure she was 
sending heavy watch-stands 
to the sets ana got quite a 
few things to explode and 
rant around as she is rum¬ 
oured to have done! 

Sharmila Tagore was look¬ 
ing white, (not pale) ana 
thin. She was certainly in 
no mood to answer any 


questions or give an inter¬ 
view. The recent mishap 
she suffered must have 
brought on this spell of bad 
mood. Don’t blame her. she 
was moody as it is and now 
its worse. She was banter¬ 
ing co-.star Sanjeev Kumar 
— pestering him as to why 
he does not reduce. He was 
such a good actor, she .said, 
but his weight is so di.sgusl- 
ing. He just kept smiling 
indulgently! So she got up 
and left! 

To know .someone or be 
associated to someone in 
films ha.s its advantages. 
At the Srinagar airport, 
when one of the guests of 
Yash Chopra, who was 
location-.shooting there, was 
leaving, with just one bag 
and a crate of Kashmiri 
apples, she wa.s hara.ssed by 
the bull-headed security 
girl there, w-ho insisted, 
after rummaging through 
her heavilv-stuffed bag on 
having the apple-crate ham¬ 
mered open. The man who 
.stood itching tn bring down 
his hammer on the neatly- 
nacked crate, al.so .shouted 
that it was in order to open 
e.arh crate that left Sri¬ 
nagar ! The illiterate .secur- 
itv-girl a.sked her “How 
do we know you ere not 
carrying Ganja or hashi-sh?” 
The guest, shocked -said, 1 
wa.s just a visitor to the 
film-location — do you think 
film-people are interested 
in .stuff like That?’’ The 
awed .security-dame said, 
“Oh” and changed her tune 
immediately. She wanted 
all the gups at the Oberoi 
w'here the stars w’ere stay¬ 
ing and whether .she c.ould 
get a note to allow her to 
see Shashi Kapoor and 
Amitabh Bachchan and pose 
with Raakhee and Jaya ! 
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A ^ ARIES (March 21 — April 20) This week 

_ awaited opportunity will come to you 

in an unexpected way. Your emotions should 
be controlled to take full advantage of 
situations. Businessmen, scope of expansion of your project 
is assured. PR men, tact is necessary for providing yourv 
integrity and honesty. Ladies, financial position is free from 
worries. 

TAURUS (April 21 MiV 20) Now you will 
be inclined to take interest in making 
improvements in your office. In business, you 
are heading towards a hectic period. Pro¬ 
fessionals. direct your attention towards making your financial 
position secured. Ladies, bridle your tongue to avoid trouble. 
Girls, social life will bring new interest Bachelors^ an excit¬ 
ing assignment for you. 

GEMINI (May 21 — June 20) This week 
new relationship should be entered into 
after much careful thought In service, you 
may push ahead on Tuesday and Friday. 
Businessmen, trip to a foreign country is likely in near future, 
news regarding your voyage will be received this week. 
Professionals, honour and elevated position indicated. Ladles, 
prepare yourself to have an unexpected change. 

CANCER (June 21 — July 21) Tune Is not 
yet ripe for taking any chances. You may 
have grievances in various matters con¬ 
nected with your official and personal 
matters. Professionals, accept the plans and ideas of your 
superiors with zeal. Businessmen, financial cornmitmtnts 
should be taken under expert advice. Girls, patience will 
lead you to success. 

LEO (July 22 — August 21) This is high¬ 
lighted as a significant week when you will 
get green signal for moving forward with 
your future plans. Businessmen, you are 
starred to travel. Professionals, social and love affairs may 
provide surprise, in service, rfustration due to inimical activi¬ 
ties of your friend indicated. Girls, do not take any decision 
about personal affairs before Friday. 

VIRGO (August 22 — September 22) A 
lively week for enjoyment and pleasure. 
Businessmen, your expectations are likely to 
be fulfilled on Wednesday, in service, an 
extremely favourable news will cheer you up. Professionals, 
this week is for achieving popularity. Girls, if you are roman¬ 
tically inclined, this week promises to be a thrilling one. 
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Bachelors, home life will be demanding. 

LIBRA (September 23 — October m You 
are under happy stars. This week brings a 
beneficial time. In service, favourable 
changes or promotion indicated. Executives, 
you may have to go tor an official tour. Professionals, guard 
against your temperament Businessmen, required money will 
be forthcoming and your sociable nature will make you 
fascinating. Girls, pleasant surprise tor you. 

SCORPIO (October 23 — Hwmttm 22) 
Though the week opens with mental worries 
yet the difficulties are likely to disappear 
In a surprising way on Thursday. In service, 
care Is needed in giving your opinion about official matters 
relating to corporate taxation. Bachelors, you will be inspired 
to face hard realities this week. Girts, you are likely to gain 
popularity. 

SAGITTARIUS (November 23-4>ecember 23) 

Time to put the important plan in action and 
prove your personal abilt^. Bualneisfilin, 
long term financial policy is called for. 
Professionals, temptation should be kept under control. 
Musicians, a new contact would prove beneficial. Bachelors, 
you will hear some arguments around you on Monday. Girls, 
your friends are likely to be very critical. 

CAPRICORN (December 21 — Jpnuary 10) 
Keep your mind alert — enhancement of 
social and official position is assureo. 
From the business and professional angle 
you will sense that things are looking up. in service, recog¬ 
nition from colleagues and associates indicated. Bi^helors, 
spate of outings will make you happy. Girls, this week is not 
favourable for courtship and love. 

AQUARIUS (January 20 — Fabniary 10) 
If changes come, accept the same with ah 
boldness. Tact will be paying and tactleas- 
ness may be painful. In service, you will be 
highly benefited by planetary aspects. Executives, approba¬ 
tion of superiors will characterize this week. Girls, time Is 
favourable for all your affairs. Students, success assured. 

PISCES (February 21 — March 20) Your 
efforts for the enhancement of your position 
will be fulfilled. You are due for big steps 
in personal life. Businessmen, expenses will 
increase. Executives, don’t let certain people take advantage 
of you. Ladies, ailment Indicated. Bachelors and girls, 
developments in the romantic scene will bring contentment. 
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SLAUGHTER IN 
THE MARSHES 

A government sponsored wild life week 
which was to be held in November 1974 in 
Dacca was cancelled at the last minute by 
nervous Government officials fearing public 
outciy if they went ahead with their projed 
When dozens of people still die o[ hunger every 
day in Bangladesh, a crusade to save tne 
country's vanishing wild life may, indeed, 
appear slightly futile. 













AZED CROSSWORD 

Mo. 117: PLAIN 

1 The open pINn. fwvme of home antortainment 
enveloping old ege (5) 

S Lends a hand when hee to be ^ned (7) 

lOOne drunk during tea? That's ultifnate in 
intemperanoe(ll) 

11 Slate horseplay with gravity (4) 

12 Go wrong in exam and it's the cat for you (7) 

14Qomiley restrictirni producer of smoke? He wasn’t (8) 

15 Dye-stuff for one pursuing eleganoe (5) 

17 Show only rudimentary sign of studying a novel? (4) 

18 Rocky system endangers better (9) 

28 f=enoer with gold medal, embraced by bird (9) 

24 Oerpieas's over Rowe hammered (4) 

28 I'm tickled playfully before being embraced by girt (5) 

27 Very hot chimneys vrith nothing in about to bum 
8lowfy(8) 

28 They can make slices with end of hook (7) 

28 Politician's ground inclined to shift (4) 

31 Getting hot? Cold beer assists, perhaps-take 
part in (11) 

22 Extract of arsenic will not dissolve, sticky (7) 

22 Having aseca a e d net weight meant a reduction without 
wrapping (S) 

DOWN 

1 Seaweed, variety of laver but twice initial quantity (5) 

2 Highland diah, stale perch, Soots give (6) 

2Latin? That'sdead and gone (4) 

4Stout chap, not inseparable from |ar? Silly (6) 

5 A fellow's binding promises give right to claim 
beneficence (8) 

8 River around which you may aee the following ... (6) 

7... Oarsman used to be hatter (6) 

eCall it a railway? Workers in it can be destructive (9) 

9 You want a spring? Call up the diviner (7) 

13 Cheer swim frantically—they're nippy little 
crawlers (9) 

16 Cheese, or like a Chartreuse perhaps? (8) 

18 Slogs wtldly-99—was it better than ABC? (7) 

It What's boring in the theatre? Bad actor, right? (6) 

21 we'll anticipate the rise of deception in a film 
man... (6) 

22.. .vytio can also this without deviance (6) 

23 Fine hair, excellent in a gazelle (6) 

28 Once feared eruf of swimmer in swirlytng eddy (5) 

28 Minutes you'll find compact, albeit embracing (4) 




ACROSS 

1. i.e. seize; 10. anag in 
oool:11.tuitters(e). 
ia.p-urinQoa& tit . 

1A moo-dy(e); 21. D of 
Worms (1521); 22. Fntz. 

23. iock^ vt>.. 

20. emb(‘ellish)ed. 

32, MPs in snag 

DOWN 

1. Louis Armstrong. 
S(at)ctimo: 3, s-ked-addle, 
4. R in CfL, 20. Statue of L, 

24. a taps; 20, & ups (rev.). 
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wIlCOw GOLOMBEK 

CoHHnualion of PoaMon No. 12 

Tim was the finish of a game played at 
TaWnn laat year between Arakas and 
Etnik:-r2q1 r1 Ii;ppp3bp;8; 8;2BP4; 
2Kt1p2P;PPPl63.R3R1K1. 

8 tart week's continuation was a demon¬ 
stration of the fork, this week's shows the 

power of the pin. Black won by 1. 

R-B7;2.Qx P. if 2.0~Kt4. Q-03. 

BxP; 3. QR-Q1. R-Q7; White 

Now books 

It is a proof of the almort infinite variety-of 
tiheas that the four books which I am about 
IP levtaw deal with entirely dWtere n t 
BRiecti of the game. Who would have 
thought that Claopatra and chan had so 
muchinoommoni 

The hfrt is a new edition of one of 
Bataford's hna aeries of books on the 
opening s : Tin GniMsM Datan p a by 
WiN^ R. Hartrton (£2-50). This was first 
pubSahed In 1971 and the British champion 
has added some 30 illustrative games from 
the yaers between to bring the book 
thoroughly up-to-date. I would have taken 
it as a friendly gartura 8 ha had also 
a xc i a ad the game I lost to Bronslain at 
Tagiab In 1965. But I auppoaa I have been 
Sb ia nt from the tournament world long 
enough to qualify for the Spanlah saying 
'A muortos y a fdbs. no hoy arnffyom* Cioi 


the dead and for the abaanf there am no 
friends'). Anyway, this m a good book on 
an •ntomaiing theme. 

Next comas s book for baginnecs that is 
a cut above the usual run of such works. 
Tlw Art and Tctaace of Cliaaa by Robert 
Robinson and RaymorW Edwards (Balaiord. 
C2). ft », as the authors soy. a slap-by-slap 
approach to the game aruf the doses of 
inatructfon am outmingly dewisad so as to 
lure the reader on to wish for more. I am 
not sure whether it as wise to give both 
systems of notation, the algebraic and the 
descriptive, since in my exparianoa this 
taftds to be muddling for the lass exparianc- 
ad ptayar; but to do the authors justioe. 
they divida the p ro cess up. giving algebfaic 
in the first two sections and de sc ri p ti v e in 
the lanuiirKtar. 

I anioyad reading this book and hence 
even pardon the authors for giving another 
game I have loet to Bronalain. I would 
however point out to any other author 
who is contamplahng putting a game of 
mine egainrt Broastem in his book that I 
have lost games to other grart masters. 

Now a rtap down to something rtehar 
misarabto: tkwr to Win hi Iha Ckeas 
Entengs by I. A. Horowitz (Kaye A Ward. 
Cl 75). The catchpaimy tttia is imdchad by 
the would-be skittiah slyto of writing in the 
book ( 041 . ‘pesky Rook pawatho toad pipo 
cinch' and other horrors). The boat 
of the work a a section at the end by Dr 
Euwe. but even he is not partioiitarty 
Illuminating on this o cc a si on and only 
ahinoa by companaon. 

Finrtb.« buUattn of the Evening Stendtifd 


London Chess Congress that contains a 
targe number of interesting games It is 
produced by Jimmy Adams and is obtain¬ 
able from the British Choss Magazine or 
from Chess (80p port free) As an expen- 
ment I give a game m algebraic from Round 
Four of the Guardian Royal Exchange 
Assurance Open Championship. 1973 
White. M. J. Basman Black B Kurafica. 
Sicilian Defence. 

1 e4 c5 2 Nf3 Nc6 3 Be2 Nt6 4 e5 Ng4 
5 b4 b6 8 b5 NaS 7 h3 Nh6 8 C3 dS 9 d4 Ng8 
10 0-0 e6 11 dc be 12 Nbd2 Ne7 13 c4 
Ng6 14 Rel Bo7 IS Qc2 0-0 18 Ba3 Bb7 
17 Raci Nf4 18 Bfl Nc4 18 Nc4 dc 20 Oc4 
Nh34 21 oh Bf3 22 Bc5 Bc5 23 OcS OgS^ 
24 Kh2 0144 25 Kgl 16 28 063 Qf5 27 Rc7 
BdS 28 Qg3 g6 28 a4 fe 30 Re5 Of6 31 a5 
Race 32b6ab33abRa6 34 b7Ra2 35 
RdS Rt2 26 Bg2 edS 37 Rc8 RgZi 38 Og2 
Oal4 38 Kh2 OeS-i 40 Khl Oel4 41 Kh2 
Qa54 drawn. 

Nnkod uRlo my oitemtas 

SIciltan Defence in match between Yugo¬ 
slavia and USSR 1973. 

While: Vakmirovic. Black: Vasiukov. 

1. P-K4. P-QB4; 2. K1-KB3. k* 
AP-04. PxP; O-KtxP.P- C? ' 

P-OR3; 6 . B-KZ Q-B2; » 

8. KtxKL OxKt; 9. 

18. B-B4. P-03; 

12. P-OR4. P-Kt5. 

1A. P-B3. P-KI6. 18 
10. QxP. K-Ktl, 17. 

18. BxB. KxB; 19. Kt 
20 l Kt-Kte'ch. K-R2. Z\ 

82.QR-Q1. lasigns. 
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A man stopped her, pulled her by the arm. 
She shook herself free. ^Not tonight,’ she said 
angrliy, Tm not working tonight’ 

She hurried on, occasionally glancing be¬ 
hind her, making sure she wasn’t followed. 

She had a piece of newspaper in her hand, 
an address. She stopped and pi^red at it. 

'Where you going, girlie ?’ a passing drunk 
enquired. 

'Piss off,' she snapped back. 

When she found the address, she hesitated 
about going in. She stood on the pavement and 
gazed up at the building. 

She thought about Susan, her little sister, 
and then she spat angrily on the pavement and 
marched right in. 

'I want to see Cass Long,’ .she said. 'She’s 
not expecting me, tell her it’s urgent. 

The doorman looked her over. He was old 
and .sour and his watery eyes .stayed fixed to 
her legs while he buzzed Cass’s apartment. 

Cass told him to send the girl up. So many 
women had been to see her since Margaret's 
death, she was used to it. She gave them 
coffee and a chat, and a picture of Margaret 
inscribed ‘Peace — Love’. In a way it was a 
solace to know how deeply so many people had 
cared. 

Beth let Lola in, and took her in the kitchen 
to offer her refreshments. She knew by look¬ 
ing at her that she was a junkie. 

‘I don’t want anything,' Lola said. 'I have 
something to say, so I’ll make it short.’ 

Cass came in then. There were deep 
shadows under her eyes, she looked tired. 

‘I don’t want the reward.’ Lola said hur¬ 
riedly. ‘I don’t want money, pity, anything. 
You can see what I am, it’s no big secret. 
Margaret gave people hope, she wouldn’t have 
gotten me together — I’m a loser — but I had 
a sister — just a kid. Oh shit — I don’t even 
want to tell you about it’ She paused, wiped 
her nose on the back of her hand. ‘One of 
Tony’s boys did it — it doesn’t matter who — 
he was working on orders — Tony was work¬ 
ing on orders. The guy who wanted it done 
was Enzio Bassalino — he arranged it — the 
hit was all .his. He lives in Miami. They say 
he’s retired, but he controls it all — the words 
to kill her came out of his mouth — not out of 
the gun.* 

Cass didn’t say anything. She felt very 
strongly that the girl was speaking the truth. 

‘T’ve got to go now.’ Lola started to leave. 

’Will you speak to the police ?’ Cass asked. 

‘Nope,’ Lola shook her head, ‘it’s a waste 
of time. Half of them are in Bassalino’s pocket. 
Tf you want him you’ll have to get him your¬ 
self.’ 

‘I don’t understand,’ Cass said. 

"Think about it You covild do it, you’re 
clever, you have connections.’ Lola shivered 
suddenly, she had more to do. ’Look, I can 
take care of the guy who did the hit — but the 
real murderer is Bassalino. I admired Margaret 
Lawrence Brown — just yqu get that fucker.' 


‘Can you wait ?’ Cass pleaded. She wanted 
to call Dukey or Rio, someone who would 
understand this whole thing better than she 
did. 

Lola shook her head. 

Outside it was dark, and Lola headed for 
Times Square. She didn’t have to pull a trick, 
make a score. But somehow It seemed right 
that she did. 

She stationed herself In the foyer of a 
movie house and approached the first man 
going in on his own. 

He was middle-aged, with a throaty cough. 
They bargained and then walked quickly to¬ 
gether to his hotel nearby. He insisted on going 
in first, alone, and she followed a few minutes 
later. 

The room was small and poky, the bed un¬ 
made. 

She started to undress, and the man told 
her to keep her boots on. He took nothing off, 
merely unzipped his trousers and shook him¬ 
self free. 

They started, and Lola stared unseeingiy 
at the ceiling. She was calm and detached, she 
knew exactly what she was going to do. 

He finished quickly and Lola took her 
money and left. She walked slowly home. 

Charlie was asleep. She went in the kitch¬ 
en and opened a coke and drank straight from 
the can. The cold bubbles hurt her throat. 
Then she reached on top of the fridge right to 
the back where Charlie kept his revolver. She 
checked it carefully. It was loaded. She fitted 
on the silencer. She knew a lot about guns. 

She walked to the door of the bedroom 
and called his name. He wakened slowly, sat 
up, saw the gun she was pointing at him. 

‘What the f....’ he tegan. 

She shot him in the leg. The bullet made a 
satisfying soft thud. 

He attempted to stand up. His face was 
a mask of anger and surprise. She shot him 
right between the legs, directly at hi.s scrotum. 

He screamed out in agoni^d pain. 

She shot him through the heart. He fell to 
the floor and was silent. 

She put the gun down beside him and left 
the apartment. She took the lift to the top, 
forty-five floors up and let herself out on to 
the roof. She didn’t hesitate. She walked 
straight to the edge and threw herself over. 

She was impaled on some railings and died 
in the ambulance on the wav to the hospital. 

7 

‘It’s settled then ?’ Rio asked. She stared 
around at the small gathering in her living 
room. ‘Now I don’t want anybody shit-assing 
out of it. If we agree, it’s right on, no backing 
out,’ she stared directly at Lara, ‘no getting 
bored and high-tailing off to some little jet-set 
paradise.’ 5 



Lara spoke quietly, but her face flushed. 
‘Listen, Rio, this isn’t a game to me. Margaret 
was my sister, and different though we may 
have b^n, I loved her as much as any one of 
you. I know what I have to do, and believe me 
I’ll do it very, very well.' 

‘Rio didn’t mean anj^hing,’ Cass said 
quickly, ‘we’re all a bit uptight. Who wouldn’t 
be after the last few week.** ? Now it’s settled 

and we’ve decided, well I think we’ll all feel 
easier. I know I will * 

Dukey K. Williams stood up suddenly, his 
powerful frame menacing the room. ‘I still 
think my way’s best,’ 

‘Your way!’ Rio scoffed. ‘Good morning 
Mr. Big Boss Man Bassatino. I understand it 
was you who gave the order to shoot 
Margaret, well come here Mister Bad Man 
for I am going to beat you to a pulp with 
my big strong hands. Dukey, you’re full of shit. 
This guy’s a big-time gangster. If you got anv- 
where near him you’d get your ass blown off. 
And even if you could get to him — what then ? 
Kill him ? What’s dead ? Dead is nothing, man. 
dead is an easy scene. The way we’ve thought 
of is the only way to get at him — the only way' 

Dukey sighed. ‘Rio, you live your life 
between your legs. A little bit of screwin’ here, 
a little bit of ass there. So what ? These guys 
have had it all before.’ 

‘I can make it work,’ Rio said confidently. 

‘Yeah, you probably can. A sex freak like 
you. Maybe Lara too. I’m not into her whole 
.scene, but she looks like a heavy lady. Kut 
Beth ? You’ve got to be kidding. A baby like 
her will be mashed up and eaten by the dudes 
you’re talkin’ about.' 

Beth spoke up for herself. ‘1 ran do it. 
Dukey,’ .she widened her soft, blue eyes. ‘I 
want to do it.* 

‘It’s settled.’ Rio announced, ‘fucking 
settled. And we start tomorrow.’ 

Dukey K. Williams left the meeting shortly 
afterwards. 

‘Son of a bitch !’ he muttered under his 
breath, ‘sonofabig-blackbitch ! Motherfuckers!’ 
He climbed into his white Rolls-Royce parked 
illegally ouside Cass’s apartment house. In 
anger he shoved a tape into the stereo machine. 
It happened to be Dukey K. William Sings 
Dukey K. Williams. The first track was ‘Soul. 
Grit and Margaret’. He had written it for her. 
What a stubborn woman she had been. One 
hell of a wildcat, in bed and out. If only she 
had listened to him.. 

'Drop it,’ he had warned her time and time 
again, ‘don’t fuck around with the big boys. 
You save a few hookers, ain’t gonna help. Save 
a few. lose a few. it’s all shit’ 

She had just smiled at him. that warm f^exy 
Margaret smile, and ignored his advice. 

rie didn’t know how it happened, but sud¬ 
denly he was in the middle. Right in the 
fuckin’ middle. 

There was some money he owed, not a lot 
6 bv hi.s standards, a couple of hundred thou¬ 


sand. Thai was chicken feed to him really, he 
could pick that up on an album, a couple of 
weeks doing a gig in some Miami diithouse. 

The thing was he owed it. and the way 
things were he just didn’t have It on hand to 
pay back. He had just had to pay a giant sum 
to ex-wife number two, and his other expenses 
were big and immediate. Dukey K. Williams 
lived like a real Duke would have liked to. 

So anyway he owed the money to some 
big boys in 'Vegas. They knew he was good for 
it. Lots of stars lost at the tables before their 
salaries even hit their pockets. There was 
nothing unusual about that. The situation was 
cool. 

It was no secret when he started to go wltn 
Margaret Lawrence Brown. In her own way 
.she was as famous as he was. 

The newspapers and magazines started 
discussing their relationship as if they were 
two slabs of prime steak, not human beings 
with thoughts and feelings. 

Then Margaret got a kick about saving the 
hookers. It wasn’t enough she had every little 
housewife in ‘redneck’. New Jersey, up in arms 
and ready for a revolution. No. She wanted 
the whores. And when Margaret wanted, 
Margaret got. 

Her campaign was slow and clever, and at 
first people laughed. Save the hookers! For 
what ? ' 

Dukey was also sceptical Margaret and 
he had a beautiful sex scene going. He really 
admired her. But even he didn’t believe she 
was that powerful. 

But that powerful she was. And suddenly 
people were not laughing any more, and sud¬ 
denly Dukey got a few calls, and suddenly, 
there he was, right in the fuckin’ middle. 

‘Stop your girlfriend’.s action and we’ll 
forget about your little debt,’ was the way the 
calls started. 

And they got heavier and heavier and 
Dukey tried, he really tried to persuade 
Margaret to stop, but she didn’t want to know. 

Eventually Dukey paid the two hundred 
thou.sand just to get them off his back. He had 
to borrow the money from a friend out of his 
past, a narcotics boss named Bosco Sam. 
Immediately the threatening calls stopped. A 
week later Margaret was shot. 

Dukey wanted revenge. He wanted it just 
as much as Rio and Cass and the two sisters 
he had known nothing about until Margaret’s 
murder. 

Their plan was not going to work. Their 
plan was to grab Enzio Bassalino’s three sons 
by the balls sexually and mentally, destroying 
their lives, and by so doing reduce the old man 
to a wreck. 

Bullshit. 

No chance. 

Still, Dukey decided he would let them 
play around until he was ready to put his own 
plan into action. 

Things were getting involved, but he knew 
it was going to be his way in the end. 
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Tall and good-looking, Nick Bassalino was the 
prodigal Italian-American boy. Fine white 
teeth, often exposed in a ready smile, warm 
brown eyes and black hair, slightly curling. He 
was thirty-three and wore black Italian suits, 
silk shirts, hand-made shoes. Nothing but the 
best for Nick Bassalino. 

He lived in style in a large house high 
above the lights of Holl)nvood. Not an actor, 
he had many offers because of his almost un¬ 
believable good looks. It was only on close 
scrutiny that you would suspect his nose was 
fixed, his teeth capped, his jet-black hair ever 
so slightly helped along by a bottle of dye. 

Nick was head of a company called Ware¬ 
housing Incorpfjrated. An all-encompassing 
business, it dealt in every aspect of car stealing, 
truck stealing, hiding out. It was the biggest 
outfit of its kind on the West Coast and Nick 
was in charge. 

When your father was Enzio Bassalino you 
certainly didn’t start at the bottom. 

Nick’s current ladyfriend was Ajiril Craw¬ 
ford, an ageing movie star with four husbands 
behind her. The starlets and the ding-a-lings 
were not for Nick. He liked to command a 
little respect when he went out. and in Holly¬ 
wood the surest way of doing that was to be 
seen with a movie star. 

They had been together a year, and the 
arrangement suited both of their public images. 

April was pleased by the fact that Nick 
had his own money and didn’t sponge off her. 
He looked good, wasn’t too young — not a baby 
— nothing to make a laughing slock of her. 
He got along with all her friends — male and 
female. And of course — most important as 
far as April was concerned — he was great 
in bed. 

As for Nick, he enjoyed the respectability 
of it all. Mixing with the movie colony, pic¬ 
tures in the fan magazines, a little class in his 
life. 

He could not understand why Enzio 
objected so strongly. Enzio was always phon¬ 
ing him and complaining. ‘What’s with you 
and the old bag ? What’s going on ? You’re 
making the name Bassalino a laughing stock.’ 

‘Better I should be with a piece of beauti¬ 
ful, dumb eighteen-year-old cooze, I suppose,’ 
Nick would reply. 

'And why not ? What’s so terrible about a 
pair of firm knockers, a pretty face, a piece 
other men want — but you’ve got.’ 

‘You just don’t know — ’ Nick would say, 
tired of the same old argument 

‘OK, so I don’t know. But I haven’t done 
too bad for an old man who doesn’t know, and 
you haven’t done too bad by being my son.’ 

‘All right, all right. Forget it. I’ll send 
8 you a greetings wire when we break up.’ 


‘Schmuck!’ Enzio would mutter, and th^ 
both would laugh. 

They had a relationship based on love. The 
fierce, proud love that binds an Italian family. 

Whatever Enzio had done in his life, and 
be had done a lot, he knew he had always been 
a good father to his boys. In spite of their 
mother’s ill-health (Enzio always referred to 
Rose’s madness as ill-health), he had brought 
them up to be fine men. Nick was doing a good 
job of running Warehousing Incorporated. He 
was tough all right, people thought twice about 
messing with him. He was a true son of Enzio 
Bassalino. 

* • • * • 

‘Are you reader yet, darling ?' April Craw¬ 
ford approached Nick in his dressing-room. 

They had separate houses, but on week¬ 
ends April liked Nick to stay with her. 

She was a well-preserved blonde in her 
early fifties. Petite, slim, perfectly groomed and 
made up. From a distance she looked late thir¬ 
ties, but close up, little tired lines and faint 
pulfiness gave her secrets away. 

‘I’m always ready for you, sugar,’ Nick 
said, grabbing her, making her squeal with 
delight. 

He had been eight years old when he had 
.seen her on the screen for the first time and 
had fallen in love with her. 

‘1 think we should be early tonight,’ April 
said. After four husbands and numerous lovers 
she had never experienced such delights as 
Nick had to offer. 

‘You’re the boss.’ 

‘I wish we didn’t have to go at all. Perhaps 
if I phoned .lanine she would understand....’ 

‘She would not understand,’ Nick said 
firmly. ‘Besides which, we’re both dressed and 
you look great — like a little doll.’ He did not 
want to miss Janine Jameson’s party. She was 
a contemporary of April’s, and equally famous. 

They rode to the party in Nick’s black 
Mercedes. April was wearing a pale blue 
sequin dress, and some of the sequins had come 
off and stuck to Nick’s clothes. He picked them 
off impatiently. 

‘Don’t lean on me with that dress,’ he 
warned. He always liked to look immaculate. 

‘You’re so fussy,’ April laughed, ‘but I love 
you all the same.’ 

At the party there were many familiar 
faces, a lot of stars. Nick basked in the com¬ 
pany. 

A busty starlet approached him at the bar 
as he was getting April a drink. They had ball¬ 
ed once, before he met April. 

‘How’s it going, Nic% Ticky?’ the girl 
asked, thrusting her well-developed mammaries 
close against him. ‘Getting fed up with the old 
bag yet ? ’Cos you know any time you do. I’ll 
be glad to hear from you.’ 

‘What are you going to do when your tits 
drop ?’ Nick asked coldly. ‘Better stop hustling 
and take yourself a typing course because it 
doesn’t look to me like it’s going to be too long.’ 



‘Cocksucker!’ the girl muttered, furious 

‘Excuse me, I have a lady waiting,’ Nick 
said amiablv. 

April didn’t drink well. After four Scotcnes 
her speech started to slur, and shortly after 
that her walk became lopsided and her face 
went slack. In short, she fell to pieces. 

It Irritated Nick. He didn’t drink mucn 
nimself, in his business it paid to be alert, so 
he usually stuck to plain tonic water. He was 
always warning April to cut her intake. He 
tried to mix her drinks himself, carefully 
watering them down. But she was on to him 
and grabbed a fresh drink from every passing 
waiter. 

Janine Jameson’s party was no exception 
and April was soon well gone. 

Nick knew by experience to Keep away 
trom her for a while. Drunk, April became 
belligerent and insulting. 

He was talking to a lady gossip-wriier 
when he first saw the girl. She was standing 
oy the bar with a group of people. She was of 
medium height with olive, sun-tanned skin, 
and a mane of auburn streaked hair. She had 
an exquisite body, clad in a clinging white 
dre.ss, long, slit almost to the waist. She was 
about the most beautiful girl Nick had ever 
seen — and in his time Nick had seen a lot of 
girls 

‘Who is that V Nick a.sketi. 


The lady gossip-writer .smiled, k crisp, 
bitchy, smile. ‘Better not let April hear the 
hard-on in your voice. That’s Lara Crichton, 
one of those poor little rich girls always in the 
fashion magazines.’ 

Nick changed the subject. 

Lara had spotted him immediately. After 
all she had pictures of him, a short dossier of 
his life, she knew all about his relationship 
with April Crawford. 

She observed him across the room and 
then angled herself at the bar so that when he 
glanced up she was right in his line of vision. 
She saw him look, the double-take, the asking 
who she was. 

First part easy — but then the Initial Im¬ 
pact had always been ea.sy for Lara. 

Ever since she could remember men had 
noticed her. Even when she was a little girl 
of six and had been .sent to London she had 
attracted much attention. 

Very pretty, she had had no trouble twist¬ 
ing the childless couple she was sent to round 
her little finger. 

They worshipped her. and although tney 
didn't have much money they lavished all they 
did have on her. 

She became used to attention, and as she 
developed and grew up she certainly received 
It. 

/Vt fourteen she left school to study danc- 










tng. diction and movement. She entered a 
charm competition in a mai;azlne and won. 
The prize was a trip to Hollywood. The one 
good thing about the trip was being able to 
spend time with Margaret. 

On her return to London she found more 
and inore modelling work. She started out as 
a house model and sooji progressed to photo¬ 
graphic work. She had a chameleon quality, 
an essential for a good model. She could look 
girlish, sophisticated, sexy, even plain. It was 
a matter of expression, and Lara mastered the 
art 

She concentrated on her work above all 
else. She didn’t go out on dates. She dieted, 
exercised, ate health foods and slept at least 
eight hours every night. 

Her incredible beauty deepened and bloom¬ 
ed. She added polish to the diamond. She start¬ 
ed to go out with specially selected men. One 
could teach her about wine, one about racing, 
and another about baccarat, chemin de fer. 

She refused to sleep with them. She hacto’t 
found the man yet to teach her about sex. 

When she was twenty she met MirhaA] 
Crichton, and she knew at once that this was 
the man she had to marry. Michael had already 
inherited a trust fund worth over a Tnilljnp^ 
and there was plenty more to come. He was 
young, good-looking and spoilt. He was also 
surrounded by girls, and although his initial 
reaction to Lara was predictable, she knew 
that if she wasn’t very careful she could sink 
without a trace into the sea of females arouna 
him. 

So she played it very smart. She refusea 
. to go out with him at all. Instead she cultivat¬ 
ed his friends so that ever3rwhere he went she 
was bound to be. 

His very best friend, Eddie Stephen Keyes, 
fell in love with her and proposed. However, 
she wasn’t prepared to settle for anything less 
than her original prospect. 

It took several months for her to get 
through to Michael. And then suddenly one 
day he knew, and that was that. They charter¬ 
ed a jet, and got married in Tahiti, and the 
world press embraced them as the latest Beauti¬ 
ful Couple. 

The marriage lasted exactly a year. A year 
during which Lara became a celebrity. 

Then suddenly it was over, they both 
wanted a divorce. 'They were both bored by 
the restrictions of marriage, the drudgery of 
being with each other all the time. They were 
quite friendly about it. Michael agreed to pay 
her a generous settlement, and she went to 
Mexico and got a quick divorce, and then on to 
Acapulco where she met her first Italian 
Prince. And since that time Lara had moved 
around. All the best places at the best times 
with the best men. 

It was only when Margaret was shot that 
Lara had stopped to think. What was She 
doing with her life ? Why was it so important 
10 to her to be in the right nlace at the right time 


with the right man ? Why did she constantly 
seek out hedonistic men ? Why was it so impor¬ 
tant to be photographed at every airport, 
quoted in every empty fashion marine ? Why 
did she need to travel down the Nile, go to 
Africa, just to be photographed in the newest 
clothes ? 

On reflection it all seemed so empty, such 
a nebulous life. The death of Margaret, the 
travelling to New York and spending time with 
Margaret’s friends, had somehow made her 
realise this. 

She was determined to help, her mind had 
been made up to do something. The revenge 
had been the perfect opportunity. 

It had been Rio’s idea. They couldn’t kill, 
they weren’t murderers, and anyway the man 
who had pulled the trigger on Margaret had 
been dispatched by Lola with a bullet straight 
through the balls. Poetic justice, Rio had en¬ 
thused, Margaret would have enjoyed that. 

They had hired detectives to get a back¬ 
ground on Enzio Bassalino, and the one indiss- 
putable fact that shone out through his life 
was that the only things he cared atout were 
his sons. Prank, Nick and Angelo. 

If one wanted to hurt Enzio Bassalino, 
there were three logical ways to go about it. 

Lara had been brought to the party by 
Susie and Les Larson, a young couple whose 
only claim to fame was that Les’s mother was 
one of the richest women in the world. Lara 
had arrived the night before. She was their 
houseguest. Within a week she knew she 
would have met Nick Bassalino, as April Craw¬ 
ford was an avid partygoer, but to see him so 
soon was pure luck. 

She mentioned him to Susie to gauge her 
reaction. ‘Who is that man V 

‘Oh, Nick,’ Susie replied with a laugh, 
’he’s April Crawford’s boyfriend. He’s strictly 
not up for grabs, he seems absolutely mad 
about her, follows her around like a nanny. 
Why ? Do you think he’s attractive ?’ 

'Is he an actor?’ Lara asked, countering 
the question. 

'No, he’s some sort of hustler, wheeler 
dealer. Les says he’s a gangster.’ Susie giggled. 
‘You do find him attractive.’ 

‘Not really,’ Lara yawned, ‘a bit too obvi¬ 
ous. All tight trousers and teeth.’ 

‘Yes,’ Susie nodded, ‘anyway as 1 said he's 
well taken care of, and hardlv your style.' 

Lara wondered exactly what Susie thought 
her style was. 

The party was a bore, and Lara was tired. 
Sammy Albert, an actor with the reputation 
of super stud, was trying to persuade her to 
split and go to the Discotheque with him. She 
had told him no five times, but he was en¬ 
amoured and followed her around trying to get 
her to change her mind. 

She told him she wanted to meet April 
Crawford, and he took her over and introduced 
her. April’s eyes were bloodshot and her Up- 
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stick smeared. 

Lara smiled and flattered her, and tliey 
discussed a mutual friend in Rome, then Nick 
appeared, and deftly removed the too-full glass 
from April’s hand, which was slopping down 
her dress, and replaced it with a halMull one. 

‘Do you know Nick Bassalino?’ April ask¬ 
ed, patting him fondly. ‘This is Lara—Lara. .* 

‘Crichton,’ Lara said, looking straight at 
him and accepting his firm handshake with an 
equally warm pressure of her own. 

He had brown eyes, very friendly, very 
open. 

‘Why don’t we go to the Dlcotheque?’ 
Sammy asked yet again. ‘Nick ? April ? May¬ 
be you can persuade Lara to come.’ 

‘Oh, lovely idea,’ April said. ‘I feel like 
dancing, and Janine’s parties — dear girl that 
d)e is — do get rather stuffy.’ 

'Will you come ?’ Sammy asked Lara. 

She nodded, ‘I'll just check with Les and 
$i»ie.’ 


‘How about that ?’ Sammy said as she 
walked away. ‘Really something !’ 

April laughed, ‘Sammy darling, every time 
you meet a new girl it’s always a grand love 
affair for about a week.’ 

‘Just give me a week with this one and I’ll 
be happy.’ 

Lara returned then, and they left. She 
travelled with Sammy in his Maserati, while 
April and Nick followed in the Mercedes, 

‘I could easily lose them,’ Sammy said. 
*We could go by my place and pick up some 
outasite grass. What do you say ?’ 

‘1 gave it up,’ Lara said. 

‘Oh!’ Sammy was speechless. He received 
thousands of fan letters a week from girls 
merely wanting to touch him, and this one 
didn’t even want to ^ with him to his house. 

It had been a long time between turn-downs. 

The Discotheque was crowded as usual, 
but a table was soon cleared .^or Sammy Albert 
and April Crawford. Movie stars alwa}^ got n 
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Against. Indonesia the North American 
declarer found this hand deceptive in 3NT. 
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South played low In dumnw, took East's 
Jack with the King, and led 4^, which was 
covered by the King and Ace. Nine tricks 
were in sight, but there was an entry 
problem. To overcome this. South would 
need to enter his hand with a heart at some 
point, so the question was whether to 
play a heart now or continue clubs. 

South decided to continue clubs. This 
was the full deal: 


►A 7 5 
>Q J7 4 


10963 

'A2 

>J1053 
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4J2 

Y9865 
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On the second club South unblocked 
with the 10 but now 4 A was dislodged 
arui South could not cash nine tricks 
without letting West in. 

It IS often a mistake to hold up when the 
defenders may switch to another suit 
which presents an equal threat. Here, 
South may have felt that to duck at trick 
one would invite a diamond shift. This, 
however, does not damage the com¬ 
munications. South wins, establishes the 
clubs, and has no need to play hearts. 

South therefore should duck the first 
spade. If this suit is continued he wins in 
his own hand and leads 4 J. The hold*up 
succeeds because East has no spade to 
return when in with4Q- 
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premium treatment, it was one of the fringe 
benefits. 

4pril ordered a double Scotch, ana 
immediately dragged Sammy off on the tightly 
packed dance floor. 

‘They’re old friends,’ Nick remarked, 
‘Sammy got his first part in one of April’s 
films.’ 

‘That’s all right,’ Lara smiled, ‘I don’t 
mind, do you ?’ 

‘Hell, no, I like April to enjoy herself, does 
her good, she’s a great little gal, got a lot of 
energy, a real tiger!’ 

Lara looked at him intently to see if he 
was putting her on, but he didn’t appear to be, 
he was watching April on the dance floor, a 
proud smile on his face. 

‘You and Sammy must be about the same 
age,’ Lara remarked. 

‘I don’t know,’ Nick shrugged, ‘who cares 
about age. April’s got more energy in her little 
finger than I have in my whole body.’ 

April this, and April that. Nick Bassalino 
was not going to be quite as easy to crack as 
Lara had imaginerl. She was used to men fall¬ 
ing about — married, single, it made no differ¬ 
ence. One of Lara’s famous quotes that circul¬ 
ated amongst the jet set was ‘most men are 
easy lays’. She had always found that if there 
was a man she wanted, he was to be had. Not 
that there had been that many ; the Count, he 
had lasted two years ; the film star, only a few 
short months; the German Prince, a year; the 
English Lord, eighteen months; the Greek 
shipowner, nearly a year; and then Prince Alfa 
Masserini. She had thought that perhaps he 
was the right one. He had the film star’s looks, 
the Greek shipowner’s money, the English 
Lord’s youth, and the Count charm. But in 
spite of it all he had turned out to be a self- 
centred egoist. Like me, Lara thought, with a 
short brittle laugh. 

‘What are you laughing at ?’ Nick enquir¬ 
ed. 

‘Nothing that would amuse you,’ she shook 
her head in a languid, sexual fashion, so that 
her long, thick hair swirled forward. 

He glanced at her quickly. She was in¬ 
credibly beautiful. But what was beauty in a 
town like Hollywood ? So many girls, so many 
different shades of sexy, pretty and beautiful. 
So many different shapes and sizes. Some¬ 
thing to appeal to everyone. In Hollywood 
beauty was a commodity, a close relation of 
the hard sell. 

April was something else. April was class, 
and distinction, and acceptance. April was a 
ticket to ride up there amongst all the movie 
idols that Nick had worshipped since he was a 
little kid. 

Oh no, he wasn’t going to blow April out 
for a quick dip in the honey pot. She was a 
jealous lady, and sharp, and full of pride. And 
if she ever caught him the shit would certainly 
hit the fan in no uncertain fashion, 
to be continued 
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<-BaeMtus stands In the gardana of Dhurjati Dham to 
svol« memorios of doles vita. 

It was a strange way of spending a hot March 
afternoon. I had cast myself in the role of 
explorer. It was a dual exploratory job that I 
had taken in hand. My mission — to connect 
the past with the future. Down Belgatchia 
Road. 

Let me explain what may sound like sur¬ 
realist guff. In point of fact, it’s nothing of the 
sort. My aimless peregrinations — at least 
seemingly so — followed a map, the one that 
appears in the papers every now and then. It 
is the map of the future tube railway of Calcutta 
put out by the Metropolitan Transport Project. 
The artery is Belgatchia Road with Raja 
Manindra Chandra Road, Indra Biswas Road 
and a few others branching off like thin veins. 
There a number of years hence — the targeted 
date of completion being 1979 — a network of 
underground railway will come to the Calcuttan 
long af9icted by the acute transport problem of 
the city. When it comes — it will be uncharit¬ 
able to say 'if at the present stage of blue¬ 
printing — the city will acquire a truly inter¬ 
national note of modernity. London, Paris, 
Moscow — we have seen or heard of the small 
trains in those cities which speed up and dowi^ 
through ma^ subterranean tunnels, their doors 
opening and shutting automatically at every 
station and in between dis9}rgtng hordes <tf 
busy commuters who then surface to the ground 
up dizzying escalators. The underground rail¬ 
way of Calcutta 1984 has not yet taken actual 
shape and form in our mind's eye but one can 
assume that it will also have its fair share of 
the spectacular. 

A walk down Belgatchia Road (one wond¬ 
ers why the MTP uses a redundant definite 
article before the street-name in their ads) on 
that humid afternoon was far from conducive 
to visualizing the shape of things to come. And 
an 3 nvay the future was not for me to see. A 
laudator temporis acti like myself was more 
interested in discovering the past. I use the 
word ‘discovering* in no loose sense. Belgatchia 
to me was until then terra incognita. It would 
be untruthful to say that I had never been there 
before. But it was always in transit and never 
before had I thought it worth my while to 
stand and stare. That afternoon, however, was 
another matter. 1 not only stood and stared, I 
groped and searched and I am glad my time 
was not wasted. To be truthful again, I got 
carried away towards the end of my adventure 






Belgalchia Villa. Behind this gloomy facade Ilea the glitter ol fabulous art treasures. 


and decided to stray from the map I had in 
front of me. A detour took me to the greatest 
storehouse of memories. 

Right at the start of the road, beyond the 
fabulous Jain temple is Dhurjati Dham which 
you cannot miss, uy palace standards, it is on 
the small side and its history does not go back 
all that far. The neat little garden in front has 
not succumbed to the rank disorder that un¬ 
inhabited houses are heir to. The reason is 
simple. The MuUicks ate still very much there 
and live in modem style The only object that 
may evoke nostalgia is the marble statue in the 
garden with ‘Bacchus' inscribed at Its base, 
reminder of a period when the fast living which 
that particular god stands for was de rigueur 
among those above the salt in Beng^ society. 
A crow defecating on a flower pot just beside 
the statue seemed to put the whole scene in 
perspective. Here was the sickly sweet smell 
16 of a romantic era in juxtaposition with what 


perfectly captured modem man’s derision of It 
After Dhurjati Dham, the digging. At the 
moment, it is an eyesore. Also one can imagine 
what a nuisance the slow poicess of change 
must be to the local residents. And when the 
rains come, it will be absolute agony. Leaving; 
my jeep, 1 trudged on asking roadside tobaccon- i 
ists about old houses in the neighbourhood and 
I got results. A little farther down the road, 
a kutcha lane originates which leads to an 
ancient house now in a sad state of decrepitude. 
The lone guard in khaki has been in service 
less than a month and the old washerman < 
proved too senile to be informative. The 
little strips of paper pasted on the glass- 
panes belonged to the recent past — un¬ 
necessary air-raid precautions taken during the 
Pakistan war of '65 or perhaps the Bangladesh 
war of 71. But the inevitable marble statues 
— a pair of them called Spring and Home, 
pretty sober names both — spoke of a Itygone 
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era. And then my mind got busy. The present 
owners of the house live in an adjacent building 
but they have not allowed the old palace to 
the I could not get inside becau.se I was told 
major repairs were being made. But the garden 
is in a real mess. The ashwatha trees look as 
sturdy as ever. But where are the flowers of 
yesteryear? The guard wa.s pleasantly apolo¬ 
getic about his total ignorance of matters, both 
past and present. 

Belgatchia Villa found honourable mention 
in Mr. H. E. A. Cotton’s well-known work on 
Ihth century Calcutta. He wrote : “Adjoining 
are the suburbs of Paikpara and Belgatchia, 
both favourite haunts of the wealthy inhabit¬ 
ants of Calcutta The famous Belgatchia Villa 
was once the country house of Lord Auckland 
and passed at a later date into the possession 
of Dwarkanath Tagore, known by his contem¬ 
poraries as Prince Tagore. It i.s now the pro¬ 
perty of the Paikpara Raj family, and is cele¬ 
brated in local history as the scene of the Indian 
entertainment offered to King Edward VII on 
the occasion of his visit to the city in the winter 
of 1875." 

Good enough for the bare bones of history. 
But not enough for the lover of the past 
hungering for details of the life and times of 
the noble occupants. He has no reason to be 
disappointed. There is no dearth of material 
on the palace during the occupancy of Prince 
Dwarkanath. One can build up a vivid picture 
of the stately hf>me of the Tagores from con¬ 
temporary .sources. First the garden which 
used to be laid out in those days in foreign 
styles and with lavish care. All the vear round 
i the garden offered a feast of flowers — roses. 


petunia, flox, zinnia and a host of other varie¬ 
ties. In the garden lay the serpentine Moti 
Jhil combining the placidity of its waters with 
the gaiety of its giant blue and red lotuses. 
At the centre of the pool was an island where 
rose a summer hou.se which was the venue of 
magnificent parties and the fun and games of 
city swells. Often compared to .similar fun 
places in the West End and Kensington, the 
summer house was connected with the main 
garden by a hanging iron bridge and a fragile 
one of wood. Behind the superb garden was 
the Tagores’ drawing room or parlour which 
was furnished tastefully and elegantly. The 
art gallery had a great many exquisite speci¬ 
mens of contemporary art hanging on its walls 
which was proof enough that the princely 
owner was also a connoisseur of art and sculp¬ 
ture. And behind the parlour sparkled a hu^ 
fountain surmounted by a statue of Cupid, the 
god of love. Devendranath Tagore wrote in his 
autobiography that the fountains of the Ver- 
saille.s palace had reminded his father of his 
own Belgatchia Villa 

The setting was. therefore, sim^y made for 
lavish entertainment. And Prince Dwarkanath 
spared no effort to make the most of it His 
hospitality became the talk of Calcutta in the 
1930’s. Much money and energy was spent on 
putting together an excellent cuisine blending 
the French with the Oriental style. Thus 
kababs and pUlaus were washed down wlHi 
the choicest champagne. The fast swirl of the 
haiji's flowing ghagra went together with the 
gentle motion of ball-room dancing. 

In reliving the heady excitement of feudal 
entertainment in those days, there can be no 


room for Puritanical frowns. Those were the 
hectic day.s of the first confrontation of two 
cultures — eastern and western. Those were 
the days of passive collaboration with the 
British — the glow of the patriotic Nawabs of 
the 18th century had died out and 1857 was 
still many years away. 

If was Prince Dwarkanath’s great privilege 
that under his roof the proud Briton rubbed 
shoulders with the local nobs. Invitations were 
extended to all who mattered and all made a 
point of attending his parties. Among the 
British notables who used to come were 
Members of the Council, Judges of the Supreme 
Court, and departmental Generals of the Army. 
The Indians were all aristos with huge estates. 
The gathering alwav.s turned out to be an 
assortment of contrasting types — Captain 
Taylor, the jesting Patrick, the devil-may-care 
.Faychand Pal Chowdhury, intrepid Rajkrishna 
Ray Chowdhury, Kalinath Munshi. Prasanna- 
kumar et al. Some radiated culture, some 
carried the heavy load of wisdom. And they 
all got along fine. 

Brajendranath Bandyopadhyay In his 
“Sambadpatre Sekaler Katha” mentions some 
of Dwarkanath’s jolly parties. There was one 
in 1830 and another in 1840. But the most 
memorable one was in 1841 given in honour 
of Mis.s Emily Eden, sister of Lord Auckland. 
On that s|:>ecial occasion, Belgatchia Villa sur¬ 
passed itself in gaiety and .splendour. The 
rooms were brillianfly illuminated and the 
mirrors shone with their luminosity. Marble- 
topped tables were livened up with bouquets of 
flowers. Orchids and creepers were specially 
collected to decorate the walls and the stair¬ 
cases. The floors were covered with rich Mirza- 
pore carpets and silk and embroidered cloth. 
The summer house and the hanging bridges 
were adorned with flags, festoons and deodar 
leaves. All Calcutta was there and jollification 
went on till the small hours of the morning. 
Those who were not big enough to be inside 
the palace could at least regale their eyes with 
pyrotechnics in the sky. 

Not that hoi polloi were not envious. The 
glory and the riches of the Villa caused not a 
few caustic comments. A particular couplet, a 
fair reflection of the common man’s feelings, 
gained great popularity. Here i.s a trans¬ 
lation of sorts. 

“In the garden of Belgatchia Villa knives 
and forks clatter 

What fun the dinners are we know not, 
only the Tagores matter.” 

By mid-century the palace had changed 
hands. Prom the Tagores to the Singhas of 
Paikpara. The scene of lavish hospitality be¬ 
came the cradle of contemporary Bengali 
theatre. Ishwar Singha and Pratap Singha of 
Paikpara carved out a niche for themselves in 
the history of Bengali culture as patrons of the 
great Michael Madhusudan Dutta. When the 
poet and dramtist was having trouble with 
staging his play “Sharmishtha” the Rajas of 
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A Raphael. Madonna and Infant Jesus. 


Paikpara came to the rt‘.scue. The heyday of 
the Belgatchia theatre began with the launch¬ 
ing of the play on Sepumiber 3, 185‘J. The 
theatre continued to be a dramatic hub for 
years to come. 

Thus Belgatchia proceeded gently towards 
the end of the century. The cultivation of the 
arts, the pre.serve of the moneyed aristocracy, 
gradually gave way to the promotion of .science 
the benefits of which percolated down to all 
li\ ing creatures, human or otherwise. Ju.st 
pa.st Dhurjati Dham is tlie Veterinary College 
founded by the Briti.sh in 1893. With its 
.spacious grounds, it remains a landmark, a 
symbol of .service. 

And now in the fourth quarter of the 
twentieth century, Belgatchia Is on the thres¬ 
hold of a further scientific achievement. And 
that too is in the service of the common man 
who cannot afford to travel in private c.ars or 
taxis and whose life-style is ruthlessly regulated 
by the hands of the clock. The underground 
railway, perhaps appropriately, begins in the 
city not in posh Chowringhee and Park Street 
nor in fashionable Ballygunge but in memory- 
laden Belgatchia, a .surviving quarter of old 
Calcutta. One only hopes that the beauty of the 
old will not be buried under upturned earth. 
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o beautiful, delicaiely-feafured bombay-based 
model, with thick lashed grey eyes, a 
lovely, dimpled, open smile and cropped 
yet bouncy hair, angie is becoming an 
increasingly popular commercial model, 
displaying fashion fabrics with the same 
instinctive grace that made her a 
super-supple contemporary dancer, 
we raided her wardrobe one day gnd 
discovered her love for bright, happy 
colours, folksy outfits, chunky costume 
jewellery and simple, no-fuss casuals, 
here is a sampling: 

1. a nifty halter top, splashed with the 
charm of phulkari work, is teamed with a 
tie and dye ghagra In blue. 

2. loads of colour in pure rajasthani styles 
a backless choli has tiny flashes of mirror 
work, the ghagra is panelled. 

3. a multi-print on khadi, pretty yet tough, 
white looks sharp amidst all the colour. 

photographs: k. p. william 
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Take the recent Khanna- 
Bachhan patch-up ! A girl 
like Jaya, who spits venom 
and hellfire like a serpent 
when she hears the name of 
Rajesh or Dimple, just be¬ 
cause she is befriending 
Anju, accompanied her i>ati- 
dev Amit, in hLs courtesy- 
response to Rajesh’s invita¬ 
tion for dinner! I mean, 
go by all means to a party 
which is going to bring loads 
of publicity, especially now 
when Amit is on the up 
and he needs to do things 
right, socially as well! But 
then the next fortnight 
Jaya, much more than Amit. 
went out-of-the w'ay to her 
own camps, which were all 
Anti-Rajesh camps, of 
course, giving them volum¬ 
inous details of the party, 
as excuses for her having 
gone to the Khannas' at all! 
She didn’t have to go — 
her hatred for Khanna is 
only too well known ! But 
there was a lot of cross- 
spying to be made and the 
accompanying excuses! 

Manoj ‘‘Mr. Bharat” Kumar 
is revelling in the profits 
of his stupendously success¬ 
ful hit Roti Kapada aur 
Makaan. He was not avail¬ 
able for over a fortnight, 
in spite of having so many 
big ventures on the floors. 
Where was he and family ? 
(lone to Mussourie — ‘‘to 
drop his son to school. A 
luxury that the Bharat of 
his movies cannot even 
think of! 

Simple Kapadia's joining 
film has nothing to do with 
her father's wanting to keep 
a film-star in the family! 
In fact, it is the reverse — 
he opposed her move like a 
rock. He wanted her to 
finish her school and go to 
Switzerland finishing — 
school before she would do 
anything. But .smitten by 
the glamour bug and the 
fact that if ‘‘Dimple could 
chuck school and join films, 
why shouldn’t I ?” 

As someone agreed, it is 
22 Setting to be quite a battle 



of the bosoms ! What with 
gals like Katy Mirza thrust¬ 
ing into the scene, Bindu 
who held the biggest record, 
and was coming a close 
second, is fast catching up 
again, with Asha Sachdev 
and Neetu Singh tumbling 
after....! 

They say, star-marriages 
have not changed in their 
nature from the earlier 
days. When Premnath 
married Bjna Rai, they 
were both on the top and 
full of love. Then he went 
broke and Bina Rai turned 
mad. Today he is on the 
top again as a character- 
actor, but like Humpty- 
Dumpty, poor Bina, his 
wife cannot be put together 
again! 

Three girls who were try¬ 
ing their hardest to bag the 
Henna role, have now all 
turned away with dis¬ 
appointment — Zeenat, 
Mallika and Shabana. Who¬ 
ever the Great Showman 


has in mind, it is apparent 
that the description wiU be 
far from any of these three 
youngsters. They say he will 
be springing the surprise- 
packet on us any time now. 

Premnath’s little astrologer, 
whom he keeps showing 
around and recommending 
to folks because the fellow 
is actually said to be veiy 
accurate in his predictions, 
was asked about Goldie’s 
married life with Loveleen. 
and he had said it wouldn’t 
last beyond six months. 
During that time he said. 
(Joldie would lead an un¬ 
happy married life, till the 
breakup came. 

Haven’t got confirmation 
about any official breakup 
but there was news in the 
Poona press that Loveleen 
had been rushed to hospital 
following an overdose of 
sleeping-pills! Whatever 
happened later is no com¬ 
forting picture — Goldie is 
in Bombay, his young bibi 
in Delhi with her parents 
and she is going to Moscow 
from there. All sympathy 
goes out to (joldie from the 
trade-folks, being the mild, 
lovable man that he was. 

In Nasik, locationing for 
Pratiggya, Dharmendra. 
Dulal Guha and the unit 
waited for leading lady Hema 
Malini to arrive. She was 
expectedly late that morn¬ 
ing. F’inally when she came, 
a happy unit got up to wish 
her the morning, to which 
she just looked away up in 
the air and said a general 
good-morning to all. leaving 
each fellow present, feeling 
that she had left him out In 
her greeting. Later, Hema 
confessed to me, she gets 
so embarrassed, even to 
wish someone, when she 
knows she has kept them all 
waiting, that she can’t 
manage, a tiny greeting 
straight to the faces of the 
persons she is gifting. ’This 
kind of shyness is obviously 
mistaken for conceit, the 
quality indeed which Hema 
is accused of having in 
plenty! 



To hell with 
gossip 

“Look —- who’s interested in gossip? My 
private life is my own. And, in any case. I 
can’t waste time discussing other people and 
their affairs when I have a husband to look 
after. 

That was Nandita Bose, visibly agitated 
despite the air-conditioning in her borrowed 
apartment. She was in Calcutta recently to 
complete her third Bengali film. “Nagar 
Darpan.” with Uttam Kumar in the lead. And 
this, after a ten-year break 

Moving with her engineer-husband to 
Madras three years ago, “1 thought my film 
career was over. But after a year, I suddenly 
found myself signing films in South Indian 
languages. After “Nishithey” and "Kanna” 
here. I didn’t get any offers in Tollygunge. Not 
that it mattered, because I had not taken to films 
as a career. But to work in totally alien 
language films was farthest from my mind. At 
first, I took up one film as a challenge. It 
didn’t do too badly and 1 was actually noticed. 
Thereafter, it was mostly a case of pleading 
Inability — because even now 1 don’t dare take 
up more than one assignment at a time ’’ 

Why. when every actress in the field just 
keeps pushing her pen, even when she knows 
she’ll actually get down to shooting two years 
hence ? “Well — 1 have picked up a wee bit 
of Tamil — the sounds are too guttural for my 
taste — a wee bit of Malayalee and Kanarese 
to-some extent because it's quite like Bengali. 
But I'd never be able to mouth both Tamil and, 
say Malayee on the same day 

*T’ve lost quite a few offers that way, but 
1 don’t mind. I’d much rather do one film well 
than massacre three of them with atrocious ; 
accents.’’ Quite sensible, one would think. 

She l^gan with a Malayalee film, j 
“Swapnara’’ — and this won her the Best Act- ^ 
ress award from a leading film fortnightly for i 
that language. She has, in ju.sl two years, ; 
worked in fifteen films in the South — in , 
Malayalee. Tamil. Telugu and Kanarese — 
including the President’s Award winner 
"Pamithl Ratha Viru” in Malayalee and the 
FFC-backed “Dhakom" in Tamil. She has also 
worked in a Hindi film and is negotiating for 
another. 

“T came here on holiday last year and 
decided to look up friend.s in Tollygunge. 
Instead. I began working the^e. When “Nagar 
Darpan’’ was a few weeks old, I got an offer to 
work in Amal Ghatak’s “Wrong Number.’* 
Almost simultaneously, the Yalrik started 
**Mombati'’ and again called on me. But 1 don’t 
intend staying here. As it is. 1 get very little 
time with my husband even when I am shooting 
down south, because I may get stuck shooting 
in Mysore. 

"Tamil films may be crude and loud, but 
I like the film-makers. They are totally pro¬ 
fessional in thefir approach. Thqr don’t waste 










time between shots as in Tollygunge. In fact, 
most films are completed in two months. That 
suits me fine, because anything for over a fort¬ 
night at a stretch bores me. I like a change 
of scene every now and then. 

“Of course, Bengali films are my first love, 
but I wish they wouldn’t waste so much time. 
Film-makers here certainly have an eye for 
detail, which I miss down south, but that is no 
compensation when you have to extend your 
stay by a fortnight — for just four days’ 
.shooting. 

“The future I just don’t know. I’m not 
a careerist so I won’t push* my chances. As 
long as I get offers. I’d like to continue 
acting — and in as many different set-ups as 
possible. Yes — even in Bombay. 

“Gossip there? To hell with it.’’ 

ARIJIT SEN. 23 
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P week 




ARIES (Nmh 21 — April SQ Hm pattenoB 
— things will move in your favour tom 
Friday. At work seniors will come forward 
to help you. Executives, exertion In abort 
trips Indicated, indigestion or throat troubles may force you 
to see a speclattaL Professionals and businessmen, specula¬ 
tive deals may give good dividend. Bachelors and girts, 
worries for your parents Indicated. 

TAURUS (April 21 — Mqr 20} Circumstances 
will make you foal a VIP in your social 
circle. Good news about your job will make 
you ambitious. In certain cases promotton 
and transfer indicated. Businessmen, accumulation of stock 
due to bullish feelings wilt entangle your cash. Bachelors 
and girls, success in examination Is assured. 

GEMINI (lUy 21 —• June 20) A busy week 
ahead of you but you will be in a good form 
to cope with everything that turns up. 
Domestic happiness may be expected- 
Newly started venture will be flourishing. Invitation from 
professional associates expected. Executives, take your 
colleagues In confidence. Bachelors and girls, take your 
time and talk things over Main before you take any decision. 

CANCER Tdune 21 — July 21) Time to think 
seriously about your home. Sort out your 
problems and make all efforts to settle the 
matter before it takes a bad turn. Change In 
office may make you worried In the second half of the week. 
Tempers may be on the edge-keep yours under control 
because the change is for better. Girls, a new friendship may 
prove very Important 

LEO (July 22 — August 21) This week you 
will have something to celebrate. Popularity 
and social success assured. Misunder¬ 

standings may creep Into your office on 
Thursday. Executives, try to understand associates’ point of 
view before you act Musicians, your sincere effort will be 
rewarded. Artistes, you may quarrel with someone you truly 
love. 

VIRGO (August 22 — September 22) There 
Is a lot of talk around you this week. Secret 
enemies are likely to be active. In domestic 
front uncommon expenses due to social 

functions indicated. In service, heavy work load. Business¬ 
men, tax problem will make you seriously worried. Profes¬ 

sionals, should be cautious in dealing with clients. Girls, 
keep your temper under control. 
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LMU (Eepteibbsr 22 Odober 2Q Easy 
aucoeea, improviment In service and gain¬ 
ful deallngt may be expected. Prdeeekm- 
ale, you wont have much time of your own 
due to heavy engagamantB but you will enjoy yourealf tbie 
week. For property maiare, lltigetlona should be avolditL 
Girls and becbelorB, this Is a good week for heart to heart 

SCORPIO fOotobmr 23 — NgsMBar 221 
A busy week for you. In earviva, trouble 
makers are lees evidem now and your 
popularity Is Increasing. BuelnaBemen, your 
export bueineae will Improve. Executives, dealings with 
Government will end favourably. Ladles, money will come to 
you unexpectedly. Girla, you may expect a surprlea from 
your friends. 

BAGITTARIU8 (November 22-Deoeniber 2Q 
This week tension dies down and you foot 
more relaxed. Journeys abroad Indicated* 
An old friend may come to your help In 
office. Busineeemen, you will hear some news and which will 
reassure your business future. Executives, personnel prob¬ 
lems may disturb your mental peace. Ladles, health of your 
children may not run well. 

CAPRICORN (December 21 — Jwiuaiy 1i| 
Your job promises to be exciting and there 
is a chance of more money In near future. 
If you are in Government service, promotion 
may be expected. Businessmen, a thrilling invitation comes 
your way. Professionals, good news assured. Ladies, your 
social popularity will increase. Girls, postpone taking final 
decision this week. 

AQUARIUS (Jammry 20 — February 18) 

You will be making good headway at your 
job. Easy success In all of your activities 
indicated. Businessmen, free how of cash 







and peaceful atmosphere in your trade circle indicated. 
Executives, you may be planning travel with a colleague. 
Professionals, a fascinating news for you. Bachelors and 
girls, travel with caution. 

PISCES (Febmanr 19 — March 20) A tricky 
week for you. Friends and in service your 
colleaguee, may act against you. Mis¬ 
understanding likely In your professional 
circle. Health of your spouse may cause concern. SucceBs 
of your children will make you happy. Ladles, do not travel 



alone. 


ncxt/unday 


MEMORIES 

UPTURNED 

The future of Belgatebia is now for 
all to see. thanks to the HTP ad jiut 
out regularly. But the past needs a 
bit of exploring, a stroll past upt¬ 
urned soil. A slight diversion leads 
to a scene of rich memories. The 
promising future cannot obliterate 
the fragrant past. 





AZED CROSSWORD 

No. 11$: PLAIN 
ACII088 

1 KriM-length kilt can be a big Mp (8) 

7 Swelling, if reluming, would make you cry (4) 

10 Sarah baa a bit of any eye. we hear, for marsh plants (10) 

11 What sucoesaful angler won’t be. netting 100 fish (4) 

13 What’s often snub, right? (5) 

14 This mate, an old friend, could get to sink with sea 
tossing (7) 

10 Transport meant as vehicle for Penny? No. Daisy (6) 

17 Sumptuous fabric, produce with wax backing (6) 

19 Take a short while cutting rerun cinOs going on 
a bit? (6) 

30 Shop round getting cotton cord (not soft in front) (6) 

23 Old lying in bed? Air vigorously (6) 

20 Decoction needs to be examined when turned into 
dish<6) 

20 Likea disc, baby? Can't be bad (7) 

20 Spotted Dick?-. perhaps, if that name's wrong (5) 

29 Posh group call for withdrawal of this balmy stuff (4) 

30 Military ornaments. English belt straps, with rubber 
in (10) 

31 Inflammation? Getting ill it is removed in many (4) 

32 Saturday night (probably), though poetical, certainly 
woodcm(8) 

DOWN 



1 Utter *How-d’ye-do’’ (4) 

2 Simple bridle and horse'll get one further (9) 

3 Boy meets girl: is affected (6) 

4 How’s paper measured, we hear? Galley now 
obsolete (6) 

5 English copper is in short at least 10 francs (4) 

0 Eel Motoring's much improved with a compass of 
sorts (10) 

7 Penny black? Not as dark as that (5) 

8 Can they really be part of examinations? (7) 

9 Watch-tower, secure form of cabin (8) 

12 Whirling eddies? Just about how pushover is 
played (10) 

15 Monkey’s surrounded by gratii^g. painting on walls (9) 

16 Just double figures and I'm s-stlll in. Over! Delicate 
stuff this (8) 

18 Tropical fever gets a fourth one (7) 

21 What this pest in us? (6) 

22 Soak leg from the foot? Messy one might (6) 

24 Novice slips down in places and gripes (5) 


26 One with grounds (rare) where it's sheltered (4) 

27 I'll supply hemp, making one almost cheerful (4) 

AZED No. 114; SohiOon and notes 
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ACROSS 

11,s-p«d-ix;14,i e. 
sergeant; 15, hidden. David 
C .pop'Star. IB. s v feral, 
23. (a)cre8 in straw (rev ), 
26.1-tan m go & lit . 30. A. 
Karenina. 33,3 meanings, 
3S.anag Slit.. 

DOWN 

S, 1 in V g, netter; 7. Po 
(rev) in Eure S ht . 

10, r^^tenne (rev ) 16. anag 
S (it , 17. me-SS rnai»=‘S 
20. PL Pof*t Laureate 
PL F-maii 26. the3U&, 

30. grimtei 


CHESS 

by HARRY GOLOMBEK 
PoeltlonNo.13 



WMM le pl8r->Aow aS e e M Me g e w go? 


Conflnuation of Position No. 11 

This was a neat finish in a game played at 
Leipzig last year between ScUmidH ana 
Atanasov:-IQkt2b2. tbiqlkip; 3p2 
pi; 1KtpPp3; 2P1P3. 4B3. 6PP. 
5BK1. 

White won by 1. Kf-B7. B- K2. 2. QxB. 
B—01. 3. Kt-K6. resigns. One of the 
finest forks I have seen in a long time! 

To drew or not to drew? 

Them is in fact a skill of extreme delicacy 
in knowing how and when to propose (or 
conversely to reiect) a draw. I can well 
remember long ago, in the great Budapest 
International tournament of 1952; refusing 
a draw offeied to me by the Hungarian Pal 
Benfco. only to experience the mortification 
of hit refuting the drew when I offeied it 
at a iaier sta^ in the game, finishing up 
of course by toeing the game in question. 
It must have been still more mortifying tor 
the loser of the foUowing lively game 
(played at Wi|k-aan-Zee. 1974) after all the 
strange turns of draw and counter-draw to 
forfeit it on time. 

White: Malulovic. Black: Ador}an. 

Pirc Dalenoa. 

1. P-K4, P-KKt3; 2. P-CM. B-Kt2, 
3 Kt-QB3. P-Q3. 4. P-KB4. Kt-KB3; 
S. Kt-B3. P-B4; 6. P-K5. KKt-Q2. 

7. KPxP. 0-0; S. B-K3. better then 

8. PxKP. QxP ch; 9. B-K2. PxP; 10. 
KtxP. Kt-B4 when Black has strong 
pressure in return for the pawn. 

0-Kt3; 9. PxKP. R-K1; 10. B*-B4. 
not s good move as toon appears better 


was (0 O- O? 

10. O- Kf5 11 B-K2. Kt-OB3 Adorjan 
says mat here he missed a good cMance 
through not playing 11 . O KtP. 

12. Kt-05. Kt-QB3, 13 Kt-B7. RxP 

12. P-OR3 Q-Kt3. not now 12 
QxKtP because of 13 Kt-OR4. winning 
the Queen 

13. Kt-QR4. Q-R4ch. 14. B-02. Q-B2. 

the Queen is again lost after 14. , O x Kt. 

15.P-OKt3 

15. P“05 Kt-Ob. 16. 0-0. Kt-KB3; 
17. P-B4 First he should have played 
17. Kt X Kt. and then 18. P-B4. 

17. . . KtxBch; 18. OxKt. R x P. 
19. 0-03. B-B4; 20. Q-Kt3. Kt-K5. 
21. OR—01. this too IS wrong; correct 
wa8 21.B-K3. 

21.KtxB: 22.RxKt. QxP; 23. P-06. 

R-K6. 24. QxP. R-KB1; 25. P-KKt3. 
here White offered a draw but Black 
refuaad. 

25.QxBP, now Black had second 

thoughts aruJ offered the draw m his turn' 
White refused. 

28. P-Q7. B-K5. 27. Q-Pa RxKt; 
28. KR—Q1. again White’s offer o\ a draw 
was declined 

28. . . ., B-Q5ch. 29. RxB, R -BLci.; 
36. RxR. QxR(Q5)ch: fl-» 2, B-B4 

missing good winning changes l^v 31 
P-B5. 

32. QxP. Q-Q6ch; 33. R-B1. QxP; 
34. KI-B3 B-R6: 35. Kt-Q5. Q-K3: 
38. Kt-B4. Q-B1. 37. Q x O. and now. in 
this level position. Btack tost on time 
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LOVE 

HEAD 

•I don’t care if you can’t do anything else. I 
don’t care if you lose your income, your home, 
your possessions. Fuck all of it, baby. Just 
gather up your self-respect and walk right out 
of it. To be a prostituie is to be a nothing, a 
mere tool of man. Take no notice of your 
pimps, your bosses. We will help you. We 
will give you all the help we can. We will get 
you so together that your old life will seem like 
a bad dream.’ 

Margaret Lawrence Brown had been speak¬ 
ing for fifteen minutes, and she paused to sip 
from a glass of water handed to her on the make¬ 
shift podium. The crowd which had come to hear 
her talk was gratif3dngly large. They swelled 
around a huge area of Central Park, mostly I 
women, a few men scattered amongst them. 

Margaret spoke in a strong, outright voice. ' 

Jackie 

Collins 

f 




She didn’t falter for words. The message she 
was giving came across loud and clear. 

She was a tall woman of about thirty. No 
make-up, a strong radiant face, long black hair. 
She wore denims, boots, love beads. A cult 
figure in America. Everyone had heard of her. 

She was a ceaseless campaigner for 
women’s rights, and had won many a victory. 
She appeared on television constantly and had 
written three books. She had made a great 
deal of money, all of which she used for her 
organisation — P.W.N. — Free Women Now. 

Everyone had laughed when she had taken 
up the cause of the prostitute. But they 
weren't laughing now, not after three months, 
not after thousands of women appeared to be 
giving up their chosen profession and follow¬ 
ing Margaret 

‘You’ve got to get it together now!' 
Margaret screamed. 

‘Yeah!’ the women screamed back. 

‘You’re going to live again, you’re going to 
come alive!’ 

‘Yeah ! Yeah I' The reaction from the crowd 
was gospel in its intensity. 

‘You’re going to be free ....' 

‘Yeah!’ 

Margaret slumped on the ground while 
the crowd still stamped and shouted its approv¬ 
al. Blood spurted out of her head from a small, 
neat hole. 

It was minutes before the crowd realised 
what had happened, before hysteria and panic 
set in. 

Margaret Lawrence Brown had been shot. 

The house in Miami could be approached 
only by going through electronically controlled 
gates, and then passing the scrutiny of two 
uniformed guards with pistols stuck casually 
in their belts. 

Alio Marcusi passed this schitiny easily. 
He was a fat, old man, with liquid booze-filled 
eyes and the walk of a pregnant cat. 

He approached the big house humming 
softly to himself, uncomfortable in his too-tight 
grey check suit, sweating from the heat of a 
perfect, cloudless day. 

A girl answered his ring at the door. A 
surly, big-limbed Italian girl, she spoke little 
English, but she nodded at Alio and told him 
that Padroni Bassalino was by the pool 

He patted her on the bottom, and made his 
way through the house to the patio which led 
on to an olympic-size swimming pool 

Mary Ann August greeted him. An excep¬ 
tionally pretty girl, with old-fashioned, bee- 
hived blonde hair, and an incredible body 
exhibited in a small white bikini. 

‘Hi there,’ she said with a giggle, lifting 
herself off a lounging mat ‘1 was just gonna 
make myself a little drinkie. Want one T She 
posed herself provocatively in front of him, 
toying with a gold drain which hung between 
her mammoUi breasts. • 

Alio contemplated her, licking his lins in 
6 anticipation of the day — not far off, surely — 


when Enzio would grow tired of her and pass 
her on like all the others. 

‘Yeah, I have a Bacardi, plenty of ice. And 
some potato chips, some nuts, a few black 
olives.’ He patted his large stomach sorrow¬ 
fully. ‘I had no time for lunch today. Such a 
busy day. Where is Enzio?’ 

Maiy Ann gestured out towards the never- 
ending gardens. 

‘He’s out there somewhere pruning his 
roses I think.' 

‘Ah yeah, his roses.’ Instinctively Alio 
glanced back at the house, and sure enough 
she was there. Rose Bassalino, peering out 
through a chink in her curtains. 

Rose, Enzio’s wife. She hadn’t left her 
room for fifteen years, and the only people she 
would talk to were her three sons. Sfe kept 
up an endless vigil at her window, waiting and 
watching. 

Mary Ann wiggled over to the bar and 
started preparing the drinks. She was nineteen 
years old and had lived with Enzio Bassalino 
for six months — something of a record. 

Alio settled in a chair and slowly closed 
his eyes. Such a very busy day_ 

‘Hey, ciao. Alio, my friend, my boy. How 
you feeling?' 

Alio woke with a start and jumped guiltily 
up. 

Enzio loomed over him. Sixty-nine years 
old, but with the hard, bronzed body of a man 
half hLs age, sharp white teeth, a craggy, 
strong, lined face, topped by thick steel-grey 
hair. 

‘I feel good, Enzio, I feel fine,’ They 
clasped hands, fondled backs. They were 
cousins, and Alio owed eveiything he had to 
Enzio. 

‘You want a drinkie, sweetheart?’ Mary 
Ann enquired, nestling her body against Enzio’s 
back, rubbing herself against him. 

‘No,’ he dismissed her quickly, ‘go in the 
house. I’ll ring if I want you.’ 

Mary Ann didn’t argue, she quickly wenL 
Perhaps that was why she had lasted longer 
than the others. 

“Well ?’ 

Tt is done,’ Alio replied, T saw it myself. 
A masterful job, one of Tony’s boys. He was 
gone before anyone knew what had happened. 
I flew straight here.’ 

Enzio nodded thoughtfully. ‘There is no 
greater satisfaction for a man than a perfect 
hit. This Tony’s boy, pay him an extra thousand 
and watch him. A man like that could deserve 
promotion. A public execution is not an easy 
job.' 

'No. it’s not,’ Alio agreed, sucking on a 
black olive. 

‘She must be thirty,’ the woman hissed. 

‘Of course she must be,’ the other woman 
agreed. 

Lined, and over made-up, the two middle- 
aged women watched Lara Crichton climb out 
of the Marbella Club pool. She was a perfectly 



beautiful girl of twenty-six. Thin, sun-tanned, 
with rounded sensual breasts, a mane of sun- 
streaked hair that only the veiy rich seem to 
be able to cultivate. 

She lay on a mat next to Prince Alfa 
Masserini and sighed loudly. T’m getting 
bored with this place, darling, can we go some¬ 
where else?’ 

Prince Alfa leapt quickly up. 'Why are 
you bored ?’ he demanded, ‘am 1 boring you ? 
Why should you be bored when you are with 
me ?' 

Lara sighed again. He was getting imposs¬ 
ibly boring. But who else was there ? Lara 
never let go of anyone until there was someone 
else firmly ensconced in his place. She had 
been through most of the Princes and Counts 
who were available, and a few movie actors, 
and a Lord or two. It really was tiresome that 
one had set oneself such a high standard. 

‘1 don't understand you, Lara,’ Prince 
Alfa was still moaning, ‘no woman has ever 
told me she was bored with me. I am not a 
boring man, I am vibrant, lively, I am — how 
you say — the life and brains of the party.’ 

Lara noticed with an even heavier sigh 
that as he spoke he was getting an erection in 
his tight white Cerrutti silk shorts. 

‘Oh God. do shut up,' she muttered under 
her breath. Sex was becoming the biggest bore 
of all. So predictable, so worked out. so 
mechanical. 

‘Come.’ aware of his erection, and proud. 
Prince Alfa was pulling her to her feet. ‘First 
we take a little rest.’ he winked, ‘then we take 
the Ferrari up in the mountains, a little drive, 
a mix amongst the ]peasants.’ 

‘All right.’ Reluctantly Lara allowed her¬ 
self to be pulled up. All eyes followed them 
as they left. 

They had separate suites, but by agree¬ 
ment all sexual activity was in Lara’s. She 
stopped him from coming in. 

‘What’s the matter ?’ he protested, ‘1 have 
a good hard-on — a very good one.’ 

‘Save it till later,’ Lara said softly, sne 
hoped kindly. ‘I will rest and call you when 
I wake up.’ She closed the door on his protests. 

She felt restless and hemmed in. A feeling 
she had often felt when married to Michael 
Crichton. A divorce had solved the feeling 
then, what now ? 

The phonfe rang. She picked it up, her 

voice firm, ready to tell Alfa no — definitely 
no. But it was New York calling. 

‘Yes ?’ Lara wondered who even knew she 
was here. 

‘Lara ? Lara, is that you ? Tliis is such a 
bad line.’ 

‘Who is that ?’ 

‘Lara, can you hear me? This is Cass. 
Something terrible has happened. Margaret has 
been shot. They’ve shot Margaret 
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Margaret Lawrence Brown was rushed to the 
nearest hospital. She was still alive, but barely 
Her loyal followers gathered in tight, silent 
groups. 

The closest to her were allowed in the 
hospital, where they waited with as much hope 
as they could muster. There were no tears. 
Margaret would have hated that. Cass Long 
and Rio were perhaps the closest to her. 

Cass was her secretary, confidante, orga¬ 
niser, protector. They had been at college to¬ 
gether. 

Rio Java was Margaret’s most famous 
supporter, and a close friend. An underground 
movie star with four children and no husband 
or even a steady man in her life, she was a 
staunch and founder member of F.W.N. 

They stood together near to the door of tll^ 
Emergency Room. A doctor had ju.st announc¬ 
ed they were doing a blood transfusion 

‘Where’s Dukey?' Rio asked 

‘He’s on his way,’ Cass replied, her face 
white. 

They watched silently as more doctors 
appeal ed and went into the room. 

‘Can 1 see her ?’ Cass pleaded as one doctor 
emerged. 

‘Are you a relative ?’ he asked kindly, 
noting Cass’s blood-soaked dress. .She had 
i tadled Margaret’s head on her lap until the 
ambulance arrived. 

‘Yes,’ Cass lied. 

The doctor held her arm. ‘It’s not a pretiy 
sight.’ 

Cass bit her lip to stay silent. 

‘Well, I suppose if jou’re a relative. Of 
course it’s against regulations but — all right.’ 

Rio nodded at Cass to go ahead, and she 
followed the doctor into the room. 

They were doing everything they could. 
Two catheters were allowing the first pint of 
blood to be transfused. A tube \\‘as at her nose. 
A doctor was working at massaging her heart. 

‘There’s not much hope, is there ?’ Cass 
asked blankly. The doctor shook his head and 
led her quietly out. 

‘t)h Christ, who can have done suen a 
thing?’ Cass asked. She had been asking that 
.same (luestion ever since the moment in tine 
park when Margaret fell. 

In her mind she had considered the poss¬ 
ibilities. Margaret had many enemies, a lot of 
people were jealous of her, they were jealou.-? 
of the position she held, the fact that she was 
still young and extremely attractive, the causes 
she fought for. They w^ere also jealous of the 
fact that she led her life exactly as she plea.sed, 
and didn’t give a damn about l>eing criticised 
or gossiped about. The man she wa.$ currently 
living with was Dukey K. Wdii.nes, a black 
Soul Singer with a dubious and •icm past. 



Cass didnlt like him. She felt that he was 
using Margaret. 

Cass knew of all the hate mail Margaret 
received. ‘Nigger Lover’, ‘Commie Whore’ 
and the suchlike. There were also the threats 
to kill her. 

‘Lawrence Brown. I saw you on the 
Fohnny Carson Show the other night. I hate 
you, you look like a rat. I hope you drop dead. 
I might kill you myself.’ 

These letters were almost a daily occur¬ 
rence. so mundane as to be immediately 
ignored. The ones that had always worried 
Cass were the telephone threats. The muffled 
v(nces warning Margaret to leave certain 
cau.ses alone. Recently it had been the matter 
of the prostitutes. So many had been follow¬ 
ing Margaret that suddenly the pimps, the 
madames, the certain branch of hoods that con¬ 
trolled it all, were getting worried. A dearth 
of prostitutes, it was getting to be an imposs¬ 
ible situation, and each time Margaret held one 
of her open-air speeches hundreds more vanish¬ 
ed overnight, spurred on by the fact that 
F.W.N. offered them more than words, it otler- 
eil them a concrete chance of starting afresh. 
The organisation arranged jobs, living accom¬ 
modations. even money if the need was urgent. 

There had been many threats for Margaret 
to drop the ‘Great Hooker- Revolution’ as New 
Month Magazine called it. They had recently 
• featured her on their co\er-. with a six-page 
■Story inside 

T)ukey K. William.s arrived as soon as ne 
could. He had been at a recording session 

There was a struggle to get in the hospital. 
The place was swarming with police, press, 
and television crews 

Dukey, accompanied by his manager ann 
pressman, refused any comment. He pushed 
his W‘ay through the mob, and was finally 
stopped by a police security man who would 
not grant him permission to board the lift. 

‘f)h, for God’s sake,’ Dukey said, ‘get the 
bastard out of my way or I’ll smash him in 
two.’ 

The cop glared, and his hand twitched 
nervously near his gun. 

‘Calm down, Dukey,’ his manager said 
quickly, 'they’re only protecting Margaret. 
Cass must be up there.’ 

Eventually Cass was sent for. and the cop 
was persuaded to let him through. 

‘How did it happen ?’ Dukey asked quickly, 
‘have they caught anyone ? Will she make it V 

‘They don’t seem to know,’ Cass said 
quietly, ‘it doesn’t look good.’ 

Rio was at the lift to meet them. ‘Forget 
it,’ she said shortly, ‘Margaret just died.’ 

3 

Enzio Bassalino was a big and powerful man, 
and it always amused Mary Ann August when 
8 the mood took him to cook dinner. He would 


clear the kitchen of all the help, tie an apron 
around himself, then he would go to work 
cooking spaghetti, and garlic bread, and a 
special meat sauce ‘a la Enzio'. 

‘Honey — you look so funny in inat apron/ 
Mary Ann trilled. She was allowed in the 
kitchen only as an onlooker. ‘Don’t you want 
little Mama to help you?’ 

Little Mama wais the name Enzio called 
her. She was unaware of the fact that it had 
also been the name of every girl before her. 

‘No/ Enzio shook his head, ‘you fetch me 
some more vino.' 

Maiy Ann obliged, and perched on the 
kitchen table, swinging her long legs. She was 
wearing an extremely tight black dress, cut 
very low at the front. Enzio chose all her 
clothes, and they were always of the same 
style. She was not allowed to wear trousers or 
shirts or anything casual. She didn’t mind. Life 
was certainly a lot better being with Enzio 
than it had been before, and she catered to his 
every need. After all, Enzio Bessalino -was a 
famous man. a man she was thrilled and 
honoured to be with 

‘Taste this,’ proudly Enzio offered her a 
spoonful of the steaming, rich meat sauce 

She opened her mouth dutifully. ‘Ouch, 
noonzi, that’s hot!’ She pouted, ‘You’ve burnt 
your little Mama... ’ 

Enzio roared with laughter. He was cele¬ 
brating. Tonight he would laugh at anything. 

‘You’re mean,’ Mary Ann had lapsed into 
baby talk, ‘why you so mean to your ickle lickie 
girlie ?’ 

‘You don’t even know what being mean is.’ 
Enzio said, dipping his finger in the boiling hot 
.sauce, licking, approving, adding more wine. 
‘You’re a nice little kid. Stay that way and 
you’ll be all right’ 

In his own peculiar way he was quite fond 
of Mary Ann. She was dumber than most 
broads, and never asked any questions. And 
stacked just the way he liked, and obliging. 
Nothing was ever too much trouble. He was 
sick to death of the usual routine. They moved 
in with you, and within weeks they thought 
they owned you. They asked questions, and 
got nosey, and even sometimes complained of a 
headache when he wanted to make love. Enzio 
was very proud of the fact that even now, aged 
sixty-nine, he could still get it up once or twice 
a week. Sometimes he thought with pleasant 
nostalgia about the time it had been once or 
twice or even three or four times a night. What 
a man he had been ! What a giver of pleasure! 

Now it was up to his sons to carry on the 
Bassalino tradition with women. And he had 
three of them, three fine young men of whom 
he was more than proud. They were his life. 
Through them the name of Bassalino would be 
carried on. And when he became old, really 
old, they would be there to protect him as he 
had protected them. 

It was a good job they had not taken alter 



their mother. Rose was mad as far as Enzio 
was concerned, locked up in her room, spying, 
looking, only speaking to her sons when they 
visited. She had been there for fifteen years, 
fifteen years of trying to break Enzio’s back, 
trying to make him feel the guilt. 

But he refused to. Let her be the one to 
suffer. What he did in hi.s lite wa.s his business, 
and she had no right to try and interfere. 

In his heyday Enzio Bassalino had acquir¬ 
ed the nickname of The Bull. This w'as on 
account of his habit of mounting every agree¬ 
able female who crossed his path. Sometimes 
they weren’t so available, and while dallying 
with the wife of ’a friend of his known as 
Vincent the Hog, he received his one and only 
bullet wound. ‘Right up the ass,’ the story 
went. ‘Vincent the Hog caught them at it and 
shot him right up the ass ’ 

Fortunately for Enzio that story wasn’t 
strictly true. Vincent the Hog had shot him 
all right, but the bullet had landed in a fleshy 
part of his posterior and had not caused any 
real damage. Enzio was not pleased, and Vincent 
the Hogg had then suffered a senes of mis¬ 
haps that had started with his house burning 
down, and ended with him being fished out of 
the river on the other end of a concrete block. 
Enzio didn’t take kindly to ridicule, and the 
story of him being shot had caused many an 
unwelcome snigger. 

Shortly after that incident he met and 
manied Rose Vacco Moran. She ivas the 
daughter of a friend. Thin, proud faced, with 
the fragile Madonna quality of a young italian 
virgin. They had a huge wedding, a long feast 
She wore white lace, and Enzio a shiny black 
morning suit, white .shoes, gloves, a red carna¬ 
tion. Rose was eighteen. Enzio thirty-three. 

They became a popular couple. Rose soon 
shrugging off her quiet upbringing and joining 
in &e more flamboyant life style of her 
husband. She didn’t wish to become a house¬ 
wife. she didn’t wish to stay at home and 
involve herself in cooking and children and 
church activities. She dutifully gave birth to 
their first son. but it was left at home with a 
nanny while she spent all her time out and 
about with Enzio 

He didn’t mind, in fact he was flattered. 
Rose was becoming a beautiful, intelligent 
woman, and Enzio knew he was much envied. 
While other men left their wives at home and 
took their girlfriends to the racetracks, bars 
and clubs, Enzio brought Rose. She became 
one of Uie boys, their fritmd and confidante. 

Enzio often marvelled at his luck in find¬ 
ing a woman like Rose. She satisfied him in 
every way, and presented him with a second 
son three years after the first. 

He had no secrets from her. She knew 
all about his business activities, and as each 
.year he grew more successfvl, took over more 
territory, knocked out moi-i rivals, she was 
right there helping him. On more than one 
occasion she was at his side when he dealt tint 



his form of justice to people who had double- 
dealcd him. ‘That Ro.se has more balls than a 
man,’ Alio would tell evervone, ‘she's one fine 
woman.' 

She. had manv admirers, and Enzio knew 
it. It puffed him up with pride, she was his 
woman, and that was that. 

Angelo, their third son. was born, ana 
■with the other two children, now nine and 
twelve, Rose decided she .should spend more 
time at home. Enzio agreed. There was no 
point in her coming on the short trips to 

Chicago and the Coast. They had a beautiful 
house and it was right that Rose should stay 
with the children and enjoy it. 

She persuaded him that they should en¬ 
large their circle of friends. All their friends 
in some way or other were involved in the 
rackets, and Rose suddenly wanted different 
people around. There was an actor and his wife 
who had an estate clo.se by, and Rose started 
inviting them over. A banking family came 
next, and then the Cardwells who lingered at 
the bottom of high societj-. Gradually Rose 
surrounded them with new people, and gradu¬ 
ally the old faces were squeezed out. 

Enzio didn’t like it. His bu.siness trips be- 



came longer, he acquired a small apartment 
He acquired a stream of whorish girlfriends. 
‘Dumb Heads* he called them. He still adored 
Rose. Why had she changed ? 

One night he returned home hours before 
she expected him. He wanted to surprise her. 
it was the week of their twenty-first wedding 
anniversary. He wanted to have a talk, quietly. 
He wanted to explain how he felt He wanted 
iheir closeness back. 

At thirty-nine Rose was still a fiercely 
attractive woman. The thick black hair, dark 
complexion, the figure that had aged sensuously. 

She greeted him coldly. She wanted a 
divorce, she wanted to marry Charles CardwelL 
She knew all about her husband’s apartment, 
his whores. She wanted to be free 

Enzio listened in amazement. Charles 
Cardwell was twenty-six years old, a layabout 
with no money. 

Enzio was cairn. Had she slept with him. 
he enquired ? Yes. Rose replied. She never 
lied. She was never afraid. 

Enzio agreed to her requests. She went to 
bed. Enzio made .some phone calls and later 
that night Charles Cardwell was brought to the 
bouse. 

He was a pale young man, obviously 
shaken and frightened of his escort — four of 
Enzio’s most trusted lieutenant.s. He smiled 
weakly at Enzio. ‘Now listen,... ’ he began. 

Enzio ordered his mouth taped, his arms 

tied. 

They carried him up to Rose’s bedroom. 
She woke quickly. She stared at the helpless 
figure of her lover, then her eyes shifl^ to 
Enzio. She shook her head, she knew Enzio’s 
brand of justice. 

He took her from the bed and held ner so 
she couldn’t move, only watch. And then the 
knives came out and Charles Cardwell was 
sliced to death in front of her. 

It had not been easy for Lara to extract her- 
.self from the Prince. They had been together 
for six months and he was very possessive, 
suspicious, and jealous. 

When she told him that she had to leave 
immediately for New York, he jumped to the 
only conclusion that it was possible for his 
mind to reach. 

‘Who is he ? What has he got to offer you 
that I cannot give you ?’ 

'It's not a man,’ I^ra explained patiently, 
‘it’s a family situation.’ 

‘But you have no family, you always told 
me you have no family.’ 

Lara nodded. ‘I know, but I have these 
distant relatives,’ she paused, ‘I have a step¬ 
sister called Beth, she needs me.’ 

‘A step-sister,' Prince Alfa shouted, *you 
can’t just acquire a .step-sister. I know it’s a 


man, Lara, I know that_’ 

'Oh please. Think what you like. I have 
to leave and that’s that.’ 

'I’ll come with you.' 

'I don’t want you with me.’ 

They ar^ed some more until at last he 
left. Lara finished packing, and almost relieved 
to be rid of him, she left for the airport. 

Lara Crichton always got first-class service 
wherever she went. Young, beautiful, the ex- 
W’ife of one of the richest men in London, sh‘> 
was truly one of what the press referred to as 
'the beautiful people’. Constantly featured in 
the glossy fashion magazines as a shining 
example of true femininity, she epitomised all 
that Margaret Lawrence Browne was against. 

It w'ould have been a journalistic scoop 
for someone to discover that they were In fact 
half-.sisters, sharing the same father but differ¬ 
ent mothers. 

For individual reasons, as each reached 
jiersonal fame, they felt no need to admit the 
fact to anyone. They had been brought up in 
different countries, their w'hole lives were com¬ 
pletely alien to each other. Occasionally they 
met, and there was a true warmth between 
them. A sort of love that crossed the very 
obvious differences between them, and they 
understood each other and never criticised the 
other's way of life. 

Their father, .Tim Lawrence Brown, had 
never married either of their mothers. Margaret 
was hve when her mother died. 

Jim had moved on, taking the child with 
him to California, where he met a married 
woman whose husband was away lor a year. 
He moved in with her and eventually she gave 
birth to Lara. When her husband returned she 
gave the child and five thousand dollars to Jim, 
to move on. .. 

With the money he bought an old car and 
trailer, which served as a sort of home. 
Margaret, at five, was almost in complete 
charge of Lara. Jim wasn’t a bad father, but 
he was always in a dream, playing his guitar, 
sleeping. They went to Arizona and stayed on 
a farm, owned by a widow, Mary Chaucer. 

Margaret started school. She was a very 
bright child, far advanced for her years. 

Soon Jim started to get restless. He had 
been far too long in the same place, but he was 
tied by the children. Perhaps that was why he 
married Mary Chaucer. She was older than 
Jim, a plump, smiling lady, and looking back, 
Margaret could only Imagine that he married 
her to give Lara and her some security, for he 
must have planned to move on. Exactly one 
month after the marriage, he left 

Margaret was nine. She found his note. It 
was a coward's note, full of apologies, and five 
hundred dollars. 

Later Mary gave birth to Jim’s third 
daughter, Beth, a child he never even knew 
about. 

After that things were different With no 
man around work at the farm became slapdash 



and unorganised. Mary was tired and ill. The 
baby had worn her out. Money started to run 
short, as did the once smiling Mary’s temper. 

Margaret was sent off to a boarding school, 
and Lara to relatives of Mary’s in England. 
They did not see each other for ten years, by 
which time Margaret was at college, and Lara 
was doing well as a model in London. 

Beth was now ten and living with Mary In 
a small apartment. She went to school while 
Mary worked. 

Margaret wanted to help them, but it was 
hard enough managing to pay for her own 
education. An education she was determined to 
have. 

Lara had won a competition in a magazine, 
and the prize was a trip to Hollywood. At 
sixteen she was really beautiful, natural with 
none of the polish she later acquired. She was 
happy in England, in fact to Margaret she 
seemed almost completely English — accent 
and all. They spent £i weekend together, and 
the closeness of their early years was there. 

Time went by and they went their 
separate, highly individual ways. Occa.sionally 
they wrote or phoned. But the need for con¬ 
tact was not there, there was a deeper bond of 
love and security. 

Mary died of cancer when Beth was fifteen, 
and although both her sisters invited her to 
live with them, she preferred a more indepen¬ 
dent life, and she went off to live in a hippy 
commune with her boyfriend. Max. 

Margaret didn’t object. She was already 
launched on an efpiality for women project. 
Her first book Women — The Unequal Sex was 
about to be published. Her star was beginning 
to shine. 

In London Lara met and married Michael 
Crichton — whose father was one of the richest 
men in Europe, and Michael his only heir. 

The marriage lasted a year. Enough to 
establish Lara as a personality in her own 
right. Women's Wear Daily and Vogue hardly 
went to press without carrying her picture or 
some anecdote about what she was wearing, 
doing, or who she was being seen \\ ith. 

The shooting of Margaret Lawrence Brown 
was iieadline.s, but the photographers still turn¬ 
ed out at Kennedy Airport to welcome Lara 
Crichton. 

She posted briefly in her Yves Saint 
Laurent man’s suit and big hat, her cool green 
eyes hidden behind fashionable large sun¬ 
glasses, Gucci bracelets jangling alongside her 
black-faced Cartier watch. 

‘What are you here for. Miss Crichton ?’ 
asked a rei>orter anxiously. 

'Business.' Lara replied, unsmiling, ’very 
personal business.' 

There was a limousine waiting for her, and 
she sat back and relaxed. During the drive 
into New York Lara remembered in detail her 
last meeting with Margaret. She had been in 
New York for two days only to do some shop¬ 
ping. As usual Margaret invited her over. 


Lara had fitted the visit in between lunch at 
Pavilion and.a leg-waxing session at Elizabeth 
Arden. 

Margaret had greeted her in her usual out¬ 
fit of blue jeans, faded shirt, the perennial blue 
tinted shades that helped her eyesight, her long 
hair unkempt, no make-up. 

Lara tut-tutted. ’If you bothered,’ she said, 
•you could look ravishing.' 

Margaret had laughed in her face. 'Do you 
realise how much time you waste plastering 
yourself with crap'f’ 

’I’m getting a directorship of a big make¬ 
up concern,’ Lara said firmly. *1 shall send you 
a crate of perfumes, lipsticks, glosses, all sorts 
of things.’ 

'Stuff it!’ Margaret laughed. They both 
hated the way the other one looked, it was a 
iriendly hate. 

'So, what's happening ?’ Margaret had fix¬ 
ed her a drink, and they had sat down amongst 
the clutter in Margaret’s apartment, and Lara 
bad let it all come out. She always did with 
her sister. It was better than going to an analyst. 
She talked about her problems for an hour. 
Was Prince Alfa the one ? Should she sell some 
of her blue chips ? What did Marget think of 
her new emerald ring ? 

Boring small chat. Looking back Lara 
shuddered. She never asked ^largaret about 
herself, she never bothered. How narrow she 
must have seemed to her sister, how .selfi'^h 
and completely involved with henself. And yet 
Margaret had always listened patiently as if 
she had all the time in the world. 

Whj* wa.s it you always found out how 
much you needed someone just when it was 
100 late ? 



Beth Lawrence Brown came to New York by 
Ti.dn. It was the first time .she had been there. 
In ffK't, the first time she had been an\"where 
ont.sidc of the commune which had been her 
home since she was fifteen. Xow twenty she 
was a cicar-skinned, blonde giil, with hair’that 
bung straight and thick and reached below her 
waist. She had never used make-ups, and her 
face was almost childlike, wltli large blue eyes 
and a wide, .sensual mouth. 
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pair of blue jeans, a shirt, and many books. 
She didn’t believe in possessions, her passion 
was reading. 

‘You wanna buy me a drink, baby?’ a 
drunk sidled up to her, ‘I’ll give you a little 
action in exchange.' 

She ignored him, her face pensive and 
thoughtful. Margaret would have told him to 
fuck off out of it; Lara would have said what a 
dreadful little man. 

Cass had promised there would be some¬ 
one to meet her. She was supposed to wait at 
the enquiry desk. But the train was early, and 
.she didn’t want to hang around, so she decided 
to walk to Cass’s apartment. 

She couldn’t believe what had happened. 
It seemed inconceivable that Margaret was 
dead. She was such a good person, so clever. 
All right, she was tough. Everyone knew she 
was tough, but how else would she have sur¬ 
vived in the jungle she had chosen to work in. 

Beth had last seen her six months pre¬ 
viously. She arrived with Cass to stay for a 
couple of days. Everyone at the commune liked 
her, in fact they always welcomed her visits. 
She brought all the new books, record albums, 
and toys for the children — clever toys, not 
commercial junk. There were ten children 
living at the farm, and they were shared 
amongst the five women and eight men who 
lived there. One of them was Beth’s, a little 
girl of four. 

Margaret shared in the work whilst she 
was there. She didn’t mind what she did, 
washing floors, helping cook, gardening. She 
said it he4)ed her to relax. 

They celebrated, before she left, with a 
party. Great sounds and great hash that Max 
had brought in from California. Margaret had 
gone off with Clasher because he was short and 
ugly and the least likely to be her choice. Sex 
was a very free thing ; no hang-ups, no jealous¬ 
ies, no pressures. 

When Margaret left the next morning she 
had given Beth the gold chain and kissed her 
and whispered, ‘You’re really lucky, you have 
the perfect life here.’ 

And Beth had smiled, a wide, childish 
smile, and made her promise to come back soon. 

After the summer Margaret had vowed. 

Now the summer was just ending and Beth 
was in New York. She didn’t know for how 
long, but she just felt it was where she should 
be. 

• « • • « 

Enzio took the call in his study. He smiled 
and nodded. Of course things were back to 
normal. He had been right. His decision had 
been the only way. Semi-retired he may be, 
but any major thing that had to be taken care 
of he was the one they all turned to, 

Frank, his eldest son, had suggested other 
ways of dealing with the trouble. But what did 
Frank know? Thirty-six years old, a good 
businessman, but when it came to decisions his 
12 ideas were all soft. 


What good were threats ? Definite action 
like the old days was the only way, 

Margaret Lawrence Brown had been dead 
two weeks, and the trouble had stopped. With 
no one to guide them, no leader to turn to, the 
prostitutes were quiet. It was almost as if with 
the killing of Margaret their fighting spirit had 
been killed also. 

Slowly, girls who had vanished, taken 
other jobs, came drifting back. They seemed 
oblivious to the beatings and insults they faced. 
They seemed once more defeated. 

Enzio was In a buoyant mood. He ordered 
a full-length Chinchilla coat for Mary Ann, and 
it arrived within hours. ’They celebrated on it. 
Mary Ann not sure of what they were celebrat¬ 
ing, but a willing partner in anything Enzio 
wanted to do. 

‘You are my great big Italian lover,’ she 
purred, ‘my big, big man.' 

‘And you are a hot, juicy little piece,' he 
replied laughingly, *my favourite piece of 
lasagne!’ 

He liked to look at her, her blonde, curvy 
body, her amazing large breasts, her silky skin, 
her pouty mouth. It would be quite a while 
before he grew tired of this one. 

6 

Lola was not the girl’s real name. She was 
thin and scruffy, with city black eyes, and 
clothes that announced her as the hooker she 
was. She bit her nails all the time, hungry, 
nervous, little nibbles. Her arms told the story 
of her drug addiction. She was nineteen years 
old. 

She had been beaten up. Not badly, a few 
bruises around her body, a cigarette burn on 
her backside. Just enough to make her aware 
of the fact that there was more to come. 

’She knew about it all. She had known 
about it before it happened. She lived with 
Charlie Mailer. Charlie was one of Tony’s boys. 
Charlie had pulled the hit on Margaret 
Lawrence Brown. 

Lola scurried down the street. It was the 
first time she had been out since it happened, 
the first time she had dared. 

She wore a short skirt, summer lace-up 
boots, tight sweater, long matted hair, spiky 
eyelashes. Charlie had kicked her out of bed — 
‘Get out and earn something, then maybe we’ll 
catch a movie. Don’t come back with less than 
a couple of hundred.’ 

She had huddled in bed for two weeks, and 
Charlie had not minded. Flushed with his own 
success, he had been out a lot. Tony was 
pleased with him. Tony wanted him around. 

She knew that Charlie was ready to dump 
her. He was moving up, and he didn't want her 
hanging on. She didn’t mind. She knew what 
she was going to do. 

to be continued 
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final part 

Shannon leaned out of the window and 
called down to Endean. The latter looked up. 

‘Everything OK ?’ he called. 

‘Sure,’ said Shannon. ‘But get out of sight. 
No one seems to have moved yet, but someone 
is bound to start snooping soon.' 

Endean led Colonel Bobi and Locke through 
the curtain and they mounted to the first floor 
where Shannon was waiting. When they were 
seated in the presidential dining room Endean 
asked for a full report on the previous night’.s 
battle. Shannon gave it to him. 

‘Kimba’s palace guard ?’ asked Endean. 

For answer Shannon led him to the rear 
window whose shutters were closed, pushed one 
open and pointed down into the'courtyard from 
which a ferocious buzzing of flies mounted. 
Endean looked out and drew back. 

‘The lot?’ he asked. 

‘The lot,’ said Shannon. ‘Wiped out.’ 

‘And the army ?’ 

‘Twenty dead, the rest scattered. All left 
their arms behind except perhaps a couple of 
dozen with bolt-action Mausers. No problem. 
The arms have been gathered up and brought 
inside.’ 

‘The presidential armoury ?’ 

‘In the cellar, under our control.’ 

‘And the national radio transmitter ?’ 

‘Downstairs on the ground floor. Intact. 
We haven’t tried the electricity circuits yet, but 
the radio seems to have a separate diesel-power¬ 
ed generator.’ 

Endean nodded, satisfied. 

‘Then there’s nothing for it but for the new 
pi'esident to announce the success of his coup 
last night, the formation of a new government, 
and to take over control,' he said. 

‘What about .security ?’ asked Shannon. 
‘There’s no army left intact until they filter 
back, and not all the Vindu may want to sfirve 
under the new man.’ 

14 Endean grinned. 


‘They’ll come back when the word spreads 
that the nt'w man has taken over, and they’ll 
.serve under him just so long as they know who 
is in chfiige. And they will. In the meantime, 
this group you seem to have recruited will 
.suffice. After all, Uiev’re black, and no European 
diplomats here are likely to recognise the differ¬ 
ence between one black and another.’ 

‘Do you ?’ asked Shannon. 

Endean .shrugged. 

‘No,’ he said, ‘but it doesn’t matter. By the 
way, let me inti’oduce the new president of 
Zangaro.’ 

He gestured towards the Zangaran colonel, 
who had been surveying the room he already 
knew well, a broad grin on his face. 

‘Former commander of the Zangaran Army, 
successful operator of a coup d’etat as far as the 
world knows, and new president of Zangaro. 
Colonel Antoine Bobi.’ 

Shannon rose, faced the colonel and'bowed. 
Bobi’s grin grew even wider. Shannon gestured 
to the door at the end of the dining room 

‘Perhaps the president would like to examine 
the presidential office,’ he said. Endean trans¬ 
lated. 

Bobi nodded and lumbered across the tiled 
floor and through the door. Jt closed behind 
him. Five second.s later there came the crash 
of a single shot. 

After Shannon reappeared, Endean sat for 
a moment staring at him. 

‘What was that?’ he asked unnecessarily. 

‘A shot,’ said Shannon. 

Endean was on his feet, across the room and 
standing in the open doorway to the study. He 
turned I’ound, ashen-faced, hardly able to speak. 

‘You .shot him,’ he whispered. ‘All this 
bloody way, and you .shot him. You’re mad. 
Shannon, you’re fucking crazy.’ 

Hi.s voice rose with his rage and bafflement. 

‘You don’t know what you’ve done, you 
stupid, blundering maniac, you bloody mer¬ 
cenary idiot....’ 

Shannon .sat back in the armed chair behind 
the dining table gazing at Endean with scant 
interest. From the corner of his eye he saw the 
bodyguard’s hand move under his floppy shirt. 
The second crash seemed louder to Endean for 
it was nearer. Ernie Locke w’ent back out of his 
chair in a complete somersault and sprawled 
across the tiles, varing the pattern of the old 
colonial marquetry with a thin filament of blood 
that came from his midriff. He was quite dead, 
for the soft bullet had gone through to shatter 
hi.s spine. Shannon bi-ought his hand out from 
undei’ the oak table and laid the Makarov 9 mm 
automatic on the table. A wisp of blue smoke 
wriggled out of the end of the barrel. 

Endean seemed to sag at the shoulders; as 
if the knowledge of the certain loss of his per¬ 
sonal fortune, promised by Sir James Manson 
when Bobi was installed, had suddenly been com¬ 
pounded by the realisation that Shannon was 
the most completely dangerous man he had ever 
met. But it was a bit late to realise that. 

Semmler appeared in the doorway of the 
.study behind Endean, and Langarotti slipped 



quietly through the dining room door from the 
corridor. Both held Schmeissers, catch off, very 
steady, pointing at Endean, Shannon rose. 

‘Come on,’ he said, ‘I'll drive you back to the 
border. From there you can walk.’ 

The single unpunctured tyre from the two 
Zangaran trucks in the courtyard had been fitted 
to the vehicle that had brought Flndean into the 
countiy. The canvas behind the f-ah has hi'C'ii 
taken away and three African soldier.s crouched 
in the back with submachine carbine.s. Another 
twenty, fully uniformed and ecjuiiiped, were 
being marshalled into a line outside the palace. 

in the hallway clo.se to the .shattered dooi’ 
they met a middle-aged African in civilian 
clothes. Shannon nodded to him and exchanged 
a few words. 

‘Everything OK, Doctor?' 

‘Yes. So far. 1 have arranged with mv 
})eople to stmd a hundred volunteer workers to 
clean up. Also another fifty will he here this 
afternoon for fitting out and ecjuipping. Seven 
of the Zangaran men on the list of notaVile.s have 
lieen contacted at their home.s and have agreed 
to ser\'e. They will meet this evening.’ 

‘Good. Perhaps you had lietter take time off 
to draft the first Viulletin from the new govern¬ 
ment. It should be broadcast as soon as possible. 
Ask Mr. Semmler to try to get the radio work¬ 
ing. If it can’t be done, we’ll use the ship. Any¬ 
thing else ?’ 

‘One more thing,’ said the Doctor. ‘Mr. 
Semmler reports that the ship lying off the shore 


is a Russian vessel, the Komarov, which has 
been making repeated requests for permission 
to enter harbour.' 

Shannon thought for several moments. 

Ask Mr. Semmler to have conveyed from the 
.shore to the Komarov, the following ‘Request 
declined stop indefinitely stop’’,’ he said. 

They parted and Shannon took Endean 
iiack to his lony He took the wheel himself and 
.swung the truck hack on the road to the hinter¬ 
land and the border. 

‘Who wa.s that ?’ a.sked Endean sourly as 
the truck sped along the jieninsula, past the 
shanty town of the immigrant workers, where 
all seemed to be hustle and activity. With 
amazement Endean noticed that ea<‘h cro.ssroad.s 
had an armed .soldier with a submachine carbine 
standing on point duty. 

‘The man in the hallway ?' asked Shannon 

‘Yes.’ 

‘That was Dr Okoye.’ 

A witch doctor, 1 .suiJpn.se.’ 

‘Actually he’s a Ph.D. of Oxford.’ 

'Friend of vours ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

There was no more <-onver.«ation until the> 
were on the highway towai-d.s the north. 

‘All right,' .said Endean at la.st, ‘1 know what 
you've done. You’ve ruined one of the bigge.st 
and riche.st coups that ha.s ever been attempted. 
You don't know that, of course. You’re ton 
bloody thick. What I’d like to know is, why '.’ 
In God's name, why ?’ 







Shannon thought for a moment, keeping the 
truck steady on the bumpy road that had deterio¬ 
rated to a dirt track. 

‘You made two mistakes, Endean, he said 
carefully. Endean started at the sound of his 
real name. 

‘You assumed that because I’m a mercenary, 
I’m automatically stupid. It never seemed to 
occur to you that we .are both mercenaries, 
along with Sir James Manson and most of the 
people who have power in this world. The 
second mistake was that you assumed all black 
people were the same, because to you they look 
the same.’ 

‘I don’t follow you.’ 

‘You did a lot of research on Zangaro, you 
even found out about the tens of thousands 
of immigrant workers who virtually keep this 
place running. It never occurred to you that 
those workers form a community of their own. 
They’re a third tribe, the most intelligent and 
hard-working one in the countty. Given half a 
chance they can play a part in the political life 
of the country. What’s more you failed to recog¬ 
nise that the new army of j^ngaro and there¬ 
fore the power in the country might be recruited 
from among that third community. In fact, it just 
has been. Those soldiers you .saw were neither 
Vindu nor Caja. There were fifty in uniform and 
armed when you were in the palace, and by 
tonight there’ll be another fifty. In five days 
there will be over four hundred new soldiers in 
Clarence, untrained of course, but looking effi¬ 
cient enough to keep law and order. They’ll be 
the real power in this country from now on. 
There was a coup d’etat last night, all right, 
but it wasn’t conducted for or on behalf of 
Colonel Bobi.’ 

‘For whom then ?’ 

‘For the general.’ 

‘Which general ?’ 

Shannon told him tlie name. Endean faced 
him, mouth open in horror. 

‘Not him. He was defeated, exiled.’ 

For the moment, yes. Not necessarily for 
ever. Those immigrant workers are his people. 
They call them the Jews of Africa. There are 
one and a half million of them scattered over 
this continent. In many areas they do most of 
the work and have most of the brains. Here in 
Zangaro, they live in the shanty town behind 
Clarence.’ 

‘That stupid great idealistic bastard_’ 

‘Careful,’ warned Shannon. 

‘Why ?’ 

Shannon jerked his head over his shoulder. 

‘They’re the general’s soldiers too.’ 

Endean turned and looked at the three im¬ 
passive faces above the three Schmeisser barrels. 

‘They don’t speak English all that well, do 
they ?’ 

‘The one in the middle,’ said Shannon mildly, 
‘was a chemist once. Then he became a soldier, 
then his wife and four children were wiped out 
by a Saladin armoured car. They’re made by 
■Mvis in Coventry, you know. He doesn’t like 
the people who were l>ehind that.’ 

Endean was silent for a few more miles. 


‘What happens now ?’ he asked. 

‘The Committee of National Reconciliation 
takes over,’ said Shannon. ‘Four Vindu mem¬ 
bers, four Caja and two from the immigrant 
community. But the army will be made up of 
the people behind you. Arid this country will be 
used as a base and a headquarters. From here 
the newlv trained men will go back one day to 
avenge what was done to them. Maybe the 
general will come and set up residence nere, in 
effect to rule it.’ 

‘You expect to get away with that ?’ 

‘You expected to impose that slobbering 
ape, Bobi, and get away with it. At least the 
new government will be moderately fair. That 
mineral deposit, which I happen to know is 
platinum, buried somewhere in the Crystal 
Mountain. No doubt the new government will 
find it, eventually. And no doubt it will be 
exploited. But if you want it you will have to pa)' 
for it. A fair price, a market price. Tell Sir 
James that when you get back home.’ 

Round the corner they came within view 
of the border post. News travels fast in Africa, 
even without telephone,s, and the Vindu soldiers 
on the border post had gone. Shannon stopped 
the truck and pointed ahead. 

‘You can walk the rest,’ he said 

Endean climbed down. He looked back at 
Shannon in the cab with undiluted hatred. 

‘You .still haven’t explained why,’ he said. 
You’ve explained what and how, but not why.’ 

Shannon stared ahead up the road. 

‘For nearly two years,’ he said musingly. 

I watched between half a million and a million 
small kids starved to death because of 
people like you and Manson It was done 
tiasically so that vou and vour kind can 
make bigger profits through a vicious and totally 
corrupt dictatorship, and it was done in the namV 
of law and order, of legality and constitutional 
justification. I may be a fighter, I may be a killer, 
but I am not a bloody sadist. I worked out for 
myself how it was done and why it was done, 
and who were the men behind it. Visible up front 
were a bunch of politicians and Foreign Office 
men, but they are just a cage full of posturing 
apes, neither seeing nor caring past their inter¬ 
departmental squabbles and their re-election. 
Invisible behind them were profiteers like your 
precious James Manson. That’s why I did it. Tell 
Manson when you get back home. I’d like him to 
know. Personally. From me. Now get walking.’ 

Ten yards on, Endean turned round. 

‘Don't ever come back to London, Shannon,’ 
he called. ‘We can deal with people like you 
there.’ 

‘I won’t,’ yelled Shannon. Under his breath 
he murmured, ‘I won’t ever have to.’ Then he 
turned the truck round and headed for the penin¬ 
sula and Clarence. 

EPILOGUE 

THE new government was duly installed, and 
at the last count was ruling humanely and well. 
There was hardly a mention of the coup in the 
European new.spapers, just a brief piece in Le 
Monde to say that dissident units of the Zangaran 
Army had toppled the president on the eve of 



Independence Day and that a governing council 
had taken over the administration pending 
national elections. But there was nothing in the 
newspaper to report that the Soviet mining 
survey team would not be permitted to land in 
the republic and that new arrangements for 
surveying the area would be made in due course. 

Big Janni Dupree and Tiny Marc Vlaminck 
were buried down on the point, beneath the palm 
trees where the wind blows off the Gulf. The 
graves were left unmarked at Shannon’s request. 
The body of Johnny was taken by his own 
people who keened over him and buried him 
according to their own ways. 

Simon Endean and Sir James Manson kept 
quiet about their parts in the affair. There was 
really nothing they could .say publicly. 

Shannon gave Jean-Baptiste Langarotti the 
£5000 remaining in his money belt from the 
operation’s budget, and the Corsican went back 
to Europe. He was last heard of heading for 
Burundi where he wanted to train the Hutu 
parti.sans who were trying to oppose the Tutsi- 
dominated dictatorship of Micombero. As he told 
Shannon when they parted on the .shore, “It’s not 
really the money Tt was never for the money.’ 

Shannon wrote out letters to Signor Ponti in 
Genoa in the name of Keith Brown ordering him 
to hand over the bearer .'shares controlling the 
ownership of the Tunriwa in equal parts to 
Captain Waldenberg diid Kurt Semmler. A 
year later Semmler sold out his share tc 
Waldenberg, who raised a mortgage to pay for 
it. Then he wont off to another war. He’died 
in South Sudan, when he, Ron Gregory' and Hip 
Kirby w’ere laying a mine to knock out a 
Sudanese Saladin armoured car. The mine w'ent 
off, killing Kirby instantly and badly injuring 
Semmler and Gregory. Gregory got home via 
the British Embassy in Ethiopia, but Semmler 
I lied in the bush. 

1'he last thing Shannon did was to send 
letters to his bank in Switzerland through 
Langarotti, ordering the bank to make a credit 
transfer of ,£.5000 l.o the parents of Janni Dupree 
in Paarl, Cape Province, and another in the same 
.sum to a woman called Anna who ran a bar in 
the Kleinstraat in Ostende’s red-light quarter. 

He died a month after the coup, the way he 
told Julie he wanted to go. with' a gun in his 
hand, and blood in his mouth and a bullet in the 
chest. But it was his own gun and his own 
bullet. It was not the risks or the danger or the 
fighting that de.stroyed him. but the little white 
sticks with the filter tips. That was what he had 
learned from Dr. Dunois in the Paris .surgery 
Up to a year if he took things easy, less than six 
months if he pushed himself, and the last month 
would be bad. So he went out alone when the 
coughing got worse and walked into the jungle 
with his gun and a fat envelope full of type.script, 
which was sent to a friend in London .some weeks 
later. 

The natives who saw him walking alone, 
and later brought him back to the town for 
burial, said he was whistling when he went. 
Being simple peasants, growers of yams and 
cassava, they did not know what the whistling 
was. It was a tune called ‘Spanish Harlem*. 



THE Pairs Olynipiad it dut to start thit 
waa k a o d in tha Canary IslarKit with Omar 
Sharif in his now role at chief comment 
tator to the World Brktpe Federation. An 
able and seriout expositor, he will. I am 
sure, add to the occasion. 

A hand from his tournament diary in the 
bright new magazine Bridge de France, 
edited by Pierre Schemeil, offers a stiff 
tost The reader is invited to cover up the 
East>West cards. 


#A J6 
VA93 
OJ652 
♦Q7 5 


#K7432 
VK4 
OA94 
4J6 2 


N #098 

WE V - 

e C'KQ10873 

^ ® #AK98 

#10 5 

^0 310876 52 


^10 4 3 


SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 
10 

4^ Dble No No 
No 


West led #2 and Omar played low in 
dummy. East won with the King and return¬ 
ed the Kim of diamonds South ruffed and 
finessed v 9. East discarding a diamond 
A diamond was ruffed and the out¬ 
standing trump drawn, East this time 
discarding a club A third diamond ruff 
brought the Ace from West 
East appjMred to be 3-0>6-4 South had 
preserved v2 and could therefore cross 
to the 3. ruff the last diamond, and run 
# 10. This would gain if East held # K<0 -k. 
as after winning this trick he would be end- 
played; but It was more likely that West 
would have at least one of the spade 
honours Can you see a way to get home 
with the spade honours divid^** 

After ruffing the third round of diamonds 
Omar led #10, forcing West to cover 
Dummy s Ace won this trick. 0 J was led. 
and South discarded his remaining spade, 
endplayir>g East in this position 


Immaterial 
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#-* 

#Q 9 
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'v 10 

#A8 
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4ro4 



The key was the use made of Oj-an 
example of the never-ending resource¬ 
fulness of ioser-on-loaer play 



S world's first adhesive postage Stamps, the 
Penny Blacks, on 1 May 1840. and they 
could be used on letters from 6 May. More 
than 60 million were printed, so th^ have 
never been rare. In 1940, their centenary 
year, they could be bought for Ss (25p) 
each but today Stanley Gibbons' Catalogue 
quotes them at £12 if used or £150 in mint 
condition. Queen Victoria was so pleased 
with her portrait on the Penny Blacks that 
it was usad for every subaequent British 
adhesive stamp of her reign Even m 1900, 
new halfpenny stamps showed her as the 
plump, unwrinkled girt ol 1840. 








ON SLEEP 


Pix Tarapada Banerjea 

All right, so you’ve heard it before — sleep is 
the best beautifier in the world. Absolutely 
e.ssential for a clear skin; something that no 

cosmetic can ever enhance_What you really 

want to hear is how to get down to having a 
restful sleep in order to get that clear skin ! 
Lack of sleep is a major problem for many 
jjeople. Once solved then the normal pattern 
ol sleep may be established as six or seven or 
eight hours of sleep. Everybody varies in the 
amount of sleep that they need, the average 
number of hours being about eight. Of course, 
babies and children sleep more than adults and 
the middle-aged, while the old rather less. 

How you look in the mornings depends 
very much on how you sleep at night. A 
reasonable number of hours in bed every night 
is a must for the woman (or man) who wants 
to rise refreshed and recharged with energy for 
the Jong day. Believe it or not, too much sleep 
can be as bad for the body as lack of it. An 
hour extra in bed is terrible for someone on a 
.slimming diet. Your diet will not take the I’ight 
effect. In fact, the better thing to do would be 
to jump — and not roll — out of bed an hour 
earlier to go for a brisk wall. Conclusively, to 
gain weight, sleep that hour extra. 

One always hears of the teens wanting to 
keep late night every night of the week. They 
can afford to, having so much extra energy. In 
fact, it is the parents, always, that disapprove 
of this e.xlracurricular activity — and all for the 
better! Mothers know of the advantages of a 
good night’s rest. Doubtle.ss, there are so many 
things you want to do — parties, cinema, clubs, 
discotheques; and it seems such a pity to miss 
them ju.st to go to bed early especially when 
you’re not tired! 

Don’t forget the importance of sleep. It Is 
1S a lime of healing — a time when the tissues are 







let to heal from the wear and tear of everyday 
living. Only when we sleep do we store up 
energy for an emergency, maybe to fight the 
germs of a disease. It is a time to allow the 
brain to recuperate and be refreshed to take 
the onslaught of the following day. Also, it is 
a time when the digestion takes place at its 
b(‘st so that the maximum amount of vitamins 
and minerals are drawn out and stored up or 
u.sed UP. Doctors maintain that tired, used-up 
cells of the .skin, which are constantly being 
replaced, can onlv be renewed during sleep. 
That is why your complexion become.s drab 
after a series of late nights. 

Another point; there are always a vast 
number of germs present on the surface of the 
skin. Normally they do not harm, but when 
the physical resistance is lowered due to lack of 
sleep, these germs can cause trouble. The 
result is pimples and blemi.shes. Therefore, any 
teenager with the slightest tendency to spots 
should make a real effort to sleep. This doesn’t 
mean that you should give up late nights 
altogether and sleep at sunset! But whenever 
possible, try and arrange so that you keep the 
weekends for the grooving dates in order to 
re.st extra the following day, a holiday. 

So jmu know about this part of the sermon ? 
And you have genuinely tried to sleep well, 
and failed ? Have you tried to find out the 
reasons for the lack of or fitful sleep ? Maybe 
you are over-tired after a long day. Or, maybe 
vou’ve had a heavy dinner and have gone to 
bed immediately after. Or, again, you cause 
vourself an eyestrain — read to bed or .see a 
late night show. Your eyes are tired but not 
your body and hence a restless sleep. Then, 
again, your bed is not comfortable, you’re two 
warm or too cold. The reasons are plenty but 
what about the solutions. Have you realized 




the presence of dark circles under your eyes 
due to the above ? 

Okay, brace yourself to the dos and the 
don’ts! If you find it difficult to relax before 
sleeping do some yogic exercises — breathing 
ones. Sit cross-legged on the h»ed. Breathe in 
through the nose till your lungs are completely 
full, breathe out slowly through the mouth 
until the lungs are deflated. Do this five times 
initially for a few days and then slowly increase 
the number by one after every three days until 
you reach fifteen, then keep this constant. 

You don’t believe any more in counting your 
sheep ? A surprising thing is that this complaint 
comes even from the youngsters, collegians and 
the like. Here’s one form of exercise that needs 
concentration. Lie flat on your bed and con¬ 
centrate on your spine. Imagine that a magnet 
is pulling your spine right through the bed. 
You’ll find your muscles going slack and 
relaxing. 

Don’t sleep on lumpy or too-hard mattresses. 
Don’t have too few blankets if it’s a cold night. 
Also, on the other hand don’t be overburdened 
by blankets. Better still, cuddle up to a hot- 
water bottle and have a reasonable number of 
warm but light coverings. Don’t over-stimulate 
your mind by reading a thriller or a heavy type 
of book before sleeping. But there are people 
who can’t sleep until they have at least read a 
bit. Yes read, if you must, but try magazines 
or a light type of book. Make yourself a warm 
cup of milk which is not only good for the body 
and health, but also acts as a night cap. 

The most problematic point is to know 
which is the cau% and which effect. Whether 
shortage of sleep produces nervousness and 
emotional ill-effects, or whether vice-versa. 
Probably It’s a vicious circle. Many have been 
pressurised into a state of desperation whereby 



they have resigned to sleeping pills. If you are 
one of those that are thinking of jumping into 
this, try instead adding or increasing the 
quantity of calcium to your diet. Two or four 
tablets are more effective than .sleeping pill.s. 
Now vou know' the reason for milk as a night 
cap. Have you tried a warm bath as a stimula¬ 
tion for sleep ? 

Many people start taking sleeping pills in 
hospital and get addicted to them. Drugged 
sleep, they don’t realize, is not as good a.s 
natural sleep. Research ha.s discovered that 
best sleep is always one with pleasant dreams, 
some of which may be forgotten on Immediate 
waking-up. Drugged sleep has less dream-pro¬ 
ducing sleep. After getting used to sleeping 
pills, and trying to .stop the dose, the patients 
often have a kick-back and have nightmares or 
restless sleep. After a bad night or two, he is 
convinced he can't do without pills. 

On the other hand, in spite of a doctor’s 
prescriptions, many who sleep badly are 
reluctant to taking drugs. In such a case, find 
out from the doctor if you can come to a com¬ 
promise and take the pills, .say. three times a 
week, instead of everyday and thus not get 
addicted to them. 

“If only we could find some other way to 
achieve this deep relaxation, so that we are no 
longer, troubled by noise, light, bodily discom¬ 
forts and other unpleasant stimuli and get the 
benefits of a sleeping pill without the dis¬ 
advantages,” they mean. 

Sure there are methods like you mention. 
Most of them are simple and effective — I’ve 
mentioned them a.bove. Just try them out and 
see if they suit you. Good night and pleasant 
snores! 




scenes from fashion news, knits, 
crochets, tattoos... .shimmer, 
glimmer, shine and glitter, its the 
silk look! the sparkle of red. red 

lips, the gleam in limpid eyes_ 

contours of facial features 
highlighted for maximum effect, 
cool and collected yet stunningly 
enthralling, trimmed with flirty 
tassels or floral effects to achieve 
various impish results, eyes are 
briaht and sparkling, experiment 
with crayons and eyeliners, tinge 
lashes with colour or emphasize 
eyes with brown or black mascara, 
lips, too. need to sparkle, use a 
gloss over your favourite dark 
shade, be more adventurous 
and try out new styles, a quick 
set In the morning for a head of 
bouncy curls, or for the more 
dedicated types — tuck your hair 
under a head-hugging cap. create 


a new image of an old you ! 

1. use the skull cap with part or 
hair outside, red scarf is wrapped 
around shoulders, white earrings 
are the only accessories, (cap 99’,-, 
scarf 185(-). 

2. Imported silk thread has ^en 
crocheted into a long scarf, tie 

It tightly around your head to 
end In a knot over one ear. the 
other ear holds a large earring 
in silver, lots of junky silver 
necklaces and chains around 
neck for accent. (05|-). 

3. the same white cap could also 
be worn beret-style, cockily 
perched at the side of the head, 
t'wo roses compliment full lips. 

pix: anil modi 

text: lalita uttamsingh 

model: ronena d'souza 

scarfs and caps: dancing silks 


in (XM* fashion 





khaasbaat 


A person close to the Nav 
Ketan group rang me up 
the other day and asked, if 
I had heard the latest 
shocker! Vijay Anand and 
Loveleen have “broken up!" 
Now for a couple that is 
married this term can mean 
serious problems — but if 
they are just having differ¬ 
ences, it’s nothing new oi- 
great! Poor Goldie, the only 
gentleman going round the 
film-industry, who, having 
nursed heartaches through¬ 
out his prime, finally settled 
for Loveleen. Isn’t he 
going to get love from her 
as well V 

Ambika Johar Is one of that 
breed which lives a para¬ 
sitic existence in the film- 
world. Not really doing 
much by way of films, foi- 
obvious reasons, lack of 
talent or whatever, they try 
to survive gallantly along 
with the “real" film-stars, 
the ones who are actually 
W'orking and acting, merely 
by doing .something off-beat 
or sensational. They are the 
ones who champion the 
scandal-movement, by help¬ 
ing it doing .shocking things. 
The recently published 
article in a leading weekly 
by Ambika has come in for 
a lot of criticism. Let her 
do .something greater than 
just appear in her father 
(whom she ha.s damned!I’s 
film and go around with the 
Juhu set. smoking ixit and 
living it up. . .and writing 
articles like .she was an 
authority on film-events! 
When she isn't even a pro¬ 
per star ? 

Rekha leaves home, for in¬ 
stance (she's the type who 
should talk, but (loe.sn’t> at 
eight in the morning, as 
she was recently doing for 
over a fortnight, does out- 
dtxir-.shooting, goes to the 
.studio, second shift and 
comes back at nine or ten 
and sometimes one in the 
night if there is extension 
of shooting! And she really 
does work, when she is 
22 working! As I said to her. 



“you are working like a 
dog," and added that I could 
have used the right gender 
for this and she gave one 
of her husky giggles. Now 
she can afford to say tilings 
about the industry or 
whomever she pleases — In 
fact, wasting tune with 
Kiran folks feel, is some¬ 
thing of an understatement! 
She could go for someone 
bigger and make better 
headlines — she’s making 
tons of film and really earn¬ 
ing her keep, so what the 
hell! 


Two people were upset 
about Mumtirs marriage, 
as was evident on her wed¬ 
ding-day. Her grandmother, 
who kept bellowing in the 
other room, how she dis¬ 
approved of this whole 
thing when Mumu could 
have chosen an excellent 
Irani "rishta" which had 
come up — and this, right 
through the civil-ceremony. 
The other person was her 
cousin Roopesh Kumar, who 
even shed a few real tears. 
They say he nursed a soft 
corner for Mumu — so he 


suffered an enormous dent 
of a heartache because she 
got married. Now just 
about six months later, he 
has gone and got married, 
in much the same, glum 
way, to a girl his folks chose 
for him. 

First Dabboo .said Neetu 
Singh was an excellent girl 
to “zoom-zewm’’ with (you 
know what that means, if 
you know Dabs) and folks 
thought he and Neetu were 
having a ball together — 
which was a fact till a few 
months ago. Now with the 
six-odd movies Neetu and 
RLshi had signed together 
and which have started 
rolling, has brought on 
rumour that Neetu and 
Chintu are having a nice 
time! Good luck to them! 

No, the Minna-Johar divorce 
is not a stunt pulled by 
the anything-is-possible- 
with Johar! He’s very 
.seriou.s and so is she. The 
Odd Couple, as they were 
called, finally fook their 
marriage on the predielab'ly 
normal path — the court! 
-And each is vying with the 
other on statements to 
friends on how horrible 
their wedded life was and 
what a relief it is going to 
be now that they have 
agreed to part! 

The film-world is so strange. 
There are unwritten, un- 
.spoken rules taken up by 
all persons, in similar situa¬ 
tions. ending up with the 
same excuses. In fact be¬ 
haviour patterns are so 
much alike. Everything 
needs an excuse. For each 
overnight marriage and a 
corresponding jilt, there has 
been a volley of excuse! 
For each break-up, ditto, 
and for each rift within a 
marriage, the same. Film- 
folks are good in screen¬ 
play — they right their 
wrongs very convincingly, 
and being basically actors 
all, the thin^ they say 
convincingly might not con¬ 
vince them deep down — 
they manage to keep smil¬ 
ing all the same, come rift 
or tragedy! 





His neighbour said, “Sorry, 1 can’t call him at 
this time,” and banjp went the telephone. Next 
day I met Dinesh Thakur. “lypical Gujju 
mentality,” he grumbled, referring to the tele¬ 
phone episode. 

y Dinesh Thakur looks exactly like the 
characters he plays on the screen. A deep 
voice, deep-set, sad eyes, trim beard, lanky 
figure and quiet talk. Remember the sober 
assistant editor of ’Anubhav’ and the reserved, 
dependable boy friend in ‘Rajnigandha’? It 
> almost looked like Dinesh would si)end the re-^tt 
of his life specialising in other man roles in 
low-budget films. “Oh no. I don’t want that to 
happen,” he said quickly. 

Dinesh is quite set of making his mark in 
films — for a man who four years ago had no 
filmi aspirations, he’s been rather lucky. Essen¬ 
tially a Delhi-ite preoccupied with radio plays 
and stage dramas, Dinesh came to Bombay 
lured by the bait of making rupees five thousand 
in just one month. “Imagine five thousand 
rupees for acting in a film version of one of our 

-Stage plays-It was too good to be true. 

f^especially when you know that radio and stage 
artistes get practically no pay. Anyway, I came 
here, finished the film and went back to Delhi 
five thousand rupees richer.” The film, made 
bv Basu Chatterjee, remained in the cans and 
hasn’t seen the light of day. 

When Basu Chatterjee planned ‘Anubhav 
he imported Dinesh from Delhi and got him 

to do the other man's role-“It was great fun 

working with Tanuja and Sanjeev Kumar.... 
They were such cooperative co-stars. That’s 
why, when a scribe wrote some dirty gossip 
about Tanu and me it angered me.... I didn't 
know how to face her after reading that.” 

But there hasn't been much gossio about 
you.... Has there ? 

“No-Only once, after the Tanuja 

rumour, a journalist who saw me at the 
‘Anubhav* party sitting all by myself, wrote 
that I was a snob. I'm not vain by nature. It’s 
just that I can never go up and talk to anyone 
It would've been different if .someone great 
like Motilal had been at the party. Then I 
wouldn’t have minded going up and introduc¬ 
ing myself to him.” 

How come you’re doing only FFC films 

"In the beginning, I had my roots and base 
in Delhi. People didn’t know how to contact 
me. Only the folks who knew me or had met 




me somewhere took me in their films. We do 
films either for the money, a good baimer or 
for a solid role.... Initially said ‘Yes’ to people 
who offered me good money, though I didn’t 
know what the going rates were. I remember 
'how B. R. Ishara got me to do ‘Zaroorat*. I 
didn’t konw what price to quote.He offer¬ 

ed me Rs. 500 a day and that seemed hell of a 
huge amount. First class travel, first class 
boarding plus so much money every day seemed 
a great offer. I accepted it.” 

How about the latest FFC film ‘Parlnay'T 
You’ve hardly any role in it. 


Dirty gossip about 
Tanuja and me 


“It may seem that way to you but I found 
the role very promising. The film itself has 
shaped out very well.... There was, anyway, 
no question of my turning down an offer from 
the ‘Parinay’ people... .The writer-cura-pro- 
ducer is a very old friend of mine.” 

No commercial offers ? 

“Yes, of course. Now slowly I am getting 
good offers from out and out commercial ven¬ 
tures .... Like Deven Verma’s ‘Yasmeen’ for 
instance. But unfortunately, the film has 
finally shaped out into nothing more than a 
cheap stunt film.” 

Dinesh has no .sob stories to relate of his 
experience in filmland while floundering in 
.search of work. The only ugly incident that 
occurred was courtesy Simi Garewal. “I’d 
been signed to play a beautiful role in ‘Dak 
Bangla’ opposite Simi.” He narrated the role 
— that of a small time man living with a girl 
without marrying her, going to Calcutta for 
better work, getting involved with the Naxalites. 
landing in jail and finally, meeting the girl 
again .“I gave the first daj^’s shot. Sat in 
my make-up room and found there was no one 
calling me to the sets. I enquired. And found 
that Simi was kicking up a big fuss about me. 
She made it clear that she’d slop cooperating 
with the producer if I were her leading man. 
T was very upset. Then on the advice of my 
friend.s I agreed to opt out of the film, the pro¬ 
ducer promising me at least a small role in the 
film. Later I found out that even this wasn’t 
going to be okayed by Simi.... I tell you it’s 
the only bad experience I’ve had in films. It 
got me so badly that I felt like burning her 
face!” 

What do you think of ‘Rajnigandha’? 

“It took longer to be completed than we 
had anticipated. You see Basu Chatterjee 
wasn’t very involved with the project because 
to him ‘Us Paar’ was a gold mine and 
‘Rajnigandha’ a big gamble. To be frank even 
we didn’t know for sure what it would turn 
out like.” All’s well that ends well. *Us Paar’ 
flopped and ‘Rajnigandha’ hit the headlines. 
That’s what’s called in sportsman language, a 
big upset! 
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planning'a? pnpuJSo^.lS \mBa m 
MB/Bf hasty decision. Businessmen and nralBHion- 
«*«• It win be wise for you to enplore the 
possibilities before you get deeply trwoNed tai any new 
project. In the second half of the week your heaMi im not 
run well. Health of your spouse may concern. Girls, 
solve your emotional problems caMy. 

^ TAUBUS (April 21 - May a| In aaretoa and 

aWHC at home, senkira will be in a damming 

'^\S7 ^ •••* he confusion around 

^ . A. * Protessionals, this upeek wlH be to your 

advantage. Bueineesmen. tax problam and linmiclal worrin 
indicated. Arttstos, travel for you. Executtvai^ niomolion 
and change in service indicated. Girls, an anoourmdng oftaf 
lor you. 

with colleaeuas indicatod. ^otoarionali, 
m you are Kkely to be misiindsrataQd by yoia 
associates. “In domestic circia your wfto wiH 
bring certain hpppy news for your parents. Eaeciillvaa, bivtoh 
tfon may male you happy. Artistes, new c ontraci s wHI ^ 
vou fame. Bachelors, change in your job for bettemient 
indicated. Girls, patience will pay. 

CAIIca (Jime 21 — My 21) This b mi 
AMBhmQ exciting and fascinating vmek for you. In 
flBdyhi eervioe. aummon up the courage to accept 
' ~ JT new assignment Businessmen and profee- 

sionais, monetary gains in the opening of the week indicatod. 
Musicians, success for you. Executives, mental tension and 
official probtom will keep you on your toes. Bachelons and 
girls, patch up differences with dear ones 

LEO (July 22 — August 21) Right time for 
executing* your cherished plan. In servica. 
you may expect a lift Businessmen, your 
associates may not be helping you. F^ofes- 
sionals, you may have to face opposition from your age ofo 
competitor. Executives, you may incur displeasure of your 
seniors. Bachelors, travel for you. Ladies, social life may 
change radically. Girls, minor injury indicated. 

a ViVIGO (August 22 ~ S s p tom ber 22) Good 
planeUry aspects should mark a turning 
point for you this week. You will see the 
dawning of a new epjsode in your Hfo. 
Businessmen, termination of your tax problem in your favour 
indicated. Profeaiionals. tor your health indulgences should 
be curbed. Executives, certain knotty probtom tor you. 


?!■* LBM — OcMMT at HwMi 

***« IMV Ml ran WH. FUmcW wonlM wiH bt 

ralMrion- AT ffl nrar on SMmtow. Your tirnlh>fi|i>iMi nugr 
plon Iho cfwrti • proMam tar you. Prap^ mattan 

ahouM ba hamflad aiMi caia. Srcaaa of lour cMIdran 
indtaatad. Ladiaa, IMt it tha ttant tar anaiysinp your awoMow a . 
Eaacutiwa. ag r aa t a rd a i bo gl d ba a l gnad allar cartful aaamtaa- 
don. 

aeomo ( o n abar a ~ Wownraar a) 
FOr your paraonai mMara tab la qidta ■ 
'Hr good «oah. (n aantaa. tt la advtaad to 

rar adcfc to rouUna aWra only. BuamaaaiBa n , 

diara it no noad tor drapondoney now. WorWng gtrla, your 
ni Mla ga is going to bt aaOlad In ttw aooond had of dw waok. 
GMi. avoid ouHoor warfc. Bacbotora, a plaasing oflar wM 
eomo to you ‘"gjjgjjijjjuig 

AS TMa wnoh bodi paopto and avania from Iho 

Vmhb part wM onhanca your aoclal and ofllctol 
poaHtan. In aarvioo, imw aaaignniom la ffludi 
in ovMmioa. Bualnoaanian, your concom tor 
your aaaocialaa will bo raw a wtod. Protaoaionata, ^wcuialh* 
acttana should be avoidad. Bachelors and girls, romance tor 
you. Udtos, mmid trmmBhig to a hilly ptace. 

CAPIMDOBM (Dmmhei 21 - Jamary It) 
During Bib week many opportunities will 
come to you. Businessmen, thb week you 
will enjoy llnanclat improvement. Professtoiv 
ab, a superb new cycle in your circb indicsted. Executives, 
your ambition b going to be realised. Ladles, accuiisltion of 
valuables fikely. Bachelora, an encouraging totter from aoroad 
will kindle new hopes. 

AQUARIUS (Jenuaiy 20 — February ll) 
Conciliatory attitudes wilt help you remove a 
great deal of drama from your personal arfo 
emotional life. Businessmen, at the weekend 
be piepard for delays in travel arrangements. Professlonab, 
firm commitmerrts should be avoided this week. Ladies, personal 
gains for you — inheritance indicated. 

^ .dMto (Mnswy 19 — March 20) Desired 

deve l op m n b in service and In emotional life 
should give you a chance to celebrate. Pro- 
fesafonah, you will be highly appreciated 
thb week. Executives, occasion will demand you to behave 
rationally. Ladies, restrictions in social life Indicated. Bachstors 
and girb, due to certain developments it may be difTicutt to 
keep your schedub. 
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a cwoiplctc novel 

LOVEHEAD 

Jackie Collins 

Mdfyarat Lawrenco Brown wps a young 
cult figure in America. Leader of an 
organisation called ‘Free Women Now', 
she was the liberated woman. 

She called to the prostitutes to give up 
^ir chosen profassion. She offered them 
hope and new futures and gradually they 
Aarted to listen— So well did th^ listen 
that the pimps, the hoodlums, the men 
who controlled them took action and soon 
Margaret Lawrence Brown was silenced in 
a very violent way... 

Three women came to avenge her death 
They went to Los Angeles. New York and 
London to do it 
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HetMntehewas 
dtnply using my 
condifloi^ shampoo! 
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Only Halo HouGcnd wim 107ciears ckandr^ 
and conditions your hair beautifully 


Most medicated shampoos just remove loose dandruff. 

And some of your hair's natural oils too. 

Halo HairGard has a unique double-acting formula: 
to give positive protection against dandruff as 
well as to condition your hair. 

LO'7 (Loramin SDU-175) in Halo HairGard 
acts on the scalp to dear dandruff. Clinicai tests have 
proved that its regular use keeps dandruff away. 

A I A I A\ protects your hair 

wl 9 / against dandruff, the conditioning 
ingredients restore the natural 
balance of your hair. To keep it 
gleaming with lustrous health. 


Use Halo HairGard 
regularly. As the dandruff- 
control shampoo that 
conditions your hair. Or as 
the conditioning shampoo 
that clears dandruff. 

wash dandruff out- 
brtng beauty in! 













It is quantity, and quantity alone that deter¬ 
mines the popularity of an Indian film artist. 
Leading artists think nothing of working m 
15 to 20 movies at a time, and let it be known. 
‘Busiest is best' is the norm in the Indian film 
world. By that criterion, Helen is certainly 
the ‘Queen of the Nautch (i.e., Dance) Girls’. 

She has danced her way through nearly 
500 feature films over the past 17 years; and 
all the signs are that she will perform in at 
least another 500 before retiring. ‘She is dedi¬ 
cated to her art, and works 28 days in a month.’ 
said Ismail Merchant, the producer of Helen 
— Queen of the Nautch Girls (shown on BBC). 
‘I first used her in my film, Bombay Talkie, 
and was attracted by her energy and vitality.’ 

In that film, her dancing partner was 
Shashi Kapoor, an equally hardworking and 
prolific artiste, who is best remembered in this 
country for his role in Shakespeare WaUah. He 
had acted in 65 Indian and foreign movies by 
the time he was 34, and is now one of the top 
20 stars who dominate the film industry of 
Bombay, which is popularly regarded as the 
Hollywood of the East 

Facts, however, tell a different story. 
Madras, not Bombay, is the Hollywood of the 
East For, of the 435 feature films produced in 
India last year — the highest national output 


in the world — 252 were produced in Madras 
and only 141 in Bombay. The two cities, how¬ 
ever, are not in comiietition ; Madras specialises 
in producing films in the lour major languages 
of the south, whereas Bombay is tne heart-land 
of movies made in Hindi, winch is spoken, or 
understood, widely in the north and the west. 

Knowing the chaos that is the Indian film 
industry, it is a miracle that so many films get 
finished each year. Amateurism and confusion 
permeate every phase of movie-making. You 
need no professional experience or knowledge, 
for example, to become a film producer. You 
can literally become one overnight. All you 
need to do, then, to transform your tantasy 
into fact, is to sign up a film star and a reput¬ 
able music director, since an Indian movie 
fails or succeeds by virtue of its music and 
songs. 

The value of the star to the producer is that 
he can hawk the name around and raise some 
money, which is secured, not from such institu¬ 
tions as banks, but Irdm back-street speculators 
,and money-lenders w'ho charge an interest rate 
of 10 to 12 per ceni. a month. The star knows 
his or her money raising potential only too well, 
and squeezes the highest possible fee from the 
p^ucer, most of it in tunrecorded) cash so 
as to evade the tax man. It is not uncommon 5 
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for a star to insist on having his instalment of 
the fee, in cash, before he or she faces the 
camera for the day’s shooting. Law of the 
jungle, indeed. 

The planning and shooting of a movie is 
another story. Some money is raised quickly 
to shoot part of the film. 1 nen there is a long 
interlude wnen the producer runs around fran¬ 
tically showing the bit he has shot to more 
speculators and money-lenders. When he has 
succeeded in getting more cash, he goes into 
‘production’, and keeps on until his money runs 
out. And so on.. No wonder, then, that 
movies often take two to eight years to com¬ 
plete ; and some never got finished. 

There was a time when producers favoured 
historical or mythological stories ; but no more. 
The stress nowadays is on ‘social' themes set 
in modern times. But whatever the theme, the 
treatment is always the same : simplistic, senti¬ 
mental, melodramatic, miles away from every¬ 
day reality, or even intelligently imagined 
reality. And no producer dares to conceive a 
film without songs and dances. 

‘I know we make musicals,’ B. R. Chopra, 
president of the Film Producers Guild in 
Bombay, told me once. I personally f^l no 
shame in it. It’s one way of making films. 1 
have made two movies (out of 16) without 
songs. But, otherwise, you mix song and dance 
with the rest in mathematical proportion. An 
6 Indian film is like a mathematical cauldron ; a 


bit of stoiy, a bit of song and dance, a bit of 
fighting. Actually, story is incidental. The 
^cuse for the stoiy is to hang some songs and 
dances around, to have some fights, and to 
the boy and girl meet a number of times ' 

That just about sums up the content of the 
Indian movies, and the attitude of the film¬ 
makers — except, of course, Satyajit Ray, 
Mrinal Sen, Girish Kamad and a few others. 

The over-simplification of a run-of-the-mill 
Indian film has to be seen to be believed. Total 
Good is pitted against Total Bad. The villain 
is given no redeeming factor, and, equally, the 
hero ^ without a single blemish. In the end, 
the villain is either defeated or completely 
reformed, while the hero emerges as the 
absolute victor. In between, come the song and 
dance numbers, with at least one cabamt per¬ 
formance in a posh hotel or club in the metro¬ 
polis of Bombay, Delhi or Madras, which pro¬ 
vides a perfect opportunity to the film-maker 
to exhibit some female flesh and titillate the 
predominantly male audiences of the Indian 
cinema. 

While cabaret numbers — which often 
show an ‘artiste' exposing her thi ghs; and 
stimulating copulation — go uncensored, kissing 
on the screen, even for married couples in 
their home setting, is still not allowed. This 
happens in a country which has the distinc¬ 
tion of having produced Kama Sutra, the 
world's oldest manual on sex. 
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Theotherb BinacaCreen. 
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Dinacd 


Only the fresh, clean taste 
of Binaca Green gives me the 
kind of confidence I need. 

Especially when I'm close to him. 

Because Binaca Green contains 
Chlorophyll, nature's own 
pdpur-killing ingredient, that 
kills bad breath, keeps your 
mouth fresh as spring all day. 

That's why I love Binaca Green. 

And my man loves me. 


The 

bteaHilaking 

^(perience. 


Binaca Toothbruih with 
rounded briiila iipt 
Will not tear the gums. 
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A NEW toumamant in Eatorit Mrty In the 
year proved a aplendid addition to the 
calendar. The main events ivere an open 
pairs and an invitation event in whtch the 
field was as strong as any I have seen in 
Europe. This was won hy a home pair, 
Portugal being one of many countries 
which do not appear to send their best 
talent to the European Championships. 

It happens sometimes that the declarer 
in a high-level sacrifice will find that he 
has a chance to make the contract. This 
deal occurred in the open pairs. 

Dealer, West. Game all. 
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West led 4 A and South saw that it would 
be poor play to try to ruff four diamonds. 
This would leave him on the table, forced 
to lead away from 4 k. with danger of a 
trump promotion to boot. 

If West held ♦a the best line would be 
to take a round of trumps and play to 
establish dummy's clubs It was unlikely, 
however, that West would have opened a 
weak two-bid with a strong spade suit and 
a side Ace 

South decided to play East for the out¬ 
standing strength He ruffed the opening 
lead and crossruffed the next four tricks 
in diamonds and spades, dropping East's 
King A heart to dummy's King left this 
position 


10 9 

>Q 10 
^9 6 
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W E Xaj9 
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^A J 10 
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South discarded a club on and led 
a low club from dummy. East won this 
trick with the Queen but then had to give 
South his twelfth trick. 



THIS New Zealand 5 cants stamp is a com¬ 
pliment to Switzeriand. It has a view of the 
Clock Tower in Berne and Is one of two 
stamps marking the centenary ol the 
Universal Postal Union. After a preliminary 
conference in Paris in 1863. an international 
postal congress was held in Berne in Sep¬ 
tember 18/4. Delegates from 22 countries 
agreed to form a General Postal Union to 
arrange the simplification of postage 
tariffs and the free tranait of mail among 
Its members Known since 1878 at ttie 
Universal Postal Union, this new has its 


‘if the woman in question is a youn^ virgin 
engaged in her first battle with passion, the 
lover should employ the following three kisses ; 
the Nominal; the Palpitating; and the Touch,’ 
advises Kama Sutra. ‘However, otner writers 
on the subject describe four other kinds of 
kisses : the Direct Kiss; the Inclined Kiss; the 
Turning Kiss; and the Pressed Kiss... .There 
is also a fifth kind of kiss that is known as the 
Kiss of Great Pressure’. 

However, the young and not-so-young 
female virgins of the modern Indian screen are 
expected to express their passion not in kisses, 
but in song; and so, too, are their lovers. 

This means, from a uu.siness point ot view, 
that if a star can sing as well as ‘appear’ on the 
screen (acting is something very few of them 
know much about), so much the better. But, 
if he or she cannot, there is always a large 
stable of ‘playback’ singers available, with 
stime of them commanding, even higher fees 
than the matinee idols, to whom they lend their 
golden voices for a few Heeling minutes at a 
time. 

Film songs and records are big business 
in India and abroad. Each week, a list of the 
lop ten film songs is compiled meticulously 
and flashed across to all tho.se parts of the globe 
where Indians live. 'Fhe list appears regularly 
in India Weekly, published in London, which 
also gives the names of the Indian films cur¬ 
rently being shown at various cinemas in the 
country. 'I'ne list generally includes 35 to 40 
films and is gi o.ssly incomplete liecause, in point 
of fact, no fewer than 200 cinemas, from 
Maidenhead to Middlesbrough and Glasgow to 
Gravesend, show Indian movies, either over the 
weekend or all through the week. The London 
borough of Ealing alone has five cinemas which 
show nothing but Indian films throughout the 
week, with at least one show for ‘Ladies 
Only’. 

The practice of showing these movies m 
Britain goes back to the mid-1950s, when a few 
enterprising Indians imported Hindi films and 
put them on in hired cinema halls over the 
weekend. To overcome the legal difficulty of 
showing films publicly on a Sunday morning — 
the only time when most cinemas were then 
available for hire at reasonable rates — they 
organised cinema clubs. By the late 19^s, 
practically every town with a substantial Asian 
community had weekend Indian movies. Now, 
it is estimated that some 150,000 Asians see 
these films each week, and that is a £4 million 

a year business. , .i. 

What drives the Asians, particularly the 
older generation, to these movies are habit, 
nostalgia, an attraction for the glitter, a love 
for their own language, a weakness for the lut¬ 
ing tunes of Hindi songs — and the erotically 
stimulating dances by the ubiquitous Queen 
of the Nautch Girls — Helen. 
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A CONTEM¬ 
PORARY 
DRAGON 


I know a seven-mile road at the foot of the 
Nitois where there are abandoned ant-hills on 
either side, every furlong or so — decrepit 
mounds of earth with round-mouthed open- 
i^s at their sides in which no termites live. 
Moidtor lizards are in possession of these old 
ant-hills, monitors of all sizes and shape and 
pale,.young, 10-inch lizard^. 
With their throats and flanks vividly speckled, 
to Mwerful dark-grey veterans fully 4-foot long, 
andmpressively thick in. body and limb, but it is 
to see them at home. During the heat of 
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earths, and in the mornings and evenings they 
are out hunting, in the scrub around. 

In the cold weather, an hour or two after 
daybreak, when the sun is bright and warm 
on the road, they come out to bask on top of 
their mo^ds. All reptiles, having no means of 
mainUmmg their body temperature at a com- 
fo^bly warm level, are sluggish when it is 
TOld and like to bask in the morning sun. 
However, it is no easy task to steal up and 
watch a monitor taking a sun-bath; it keeps a 9 





sharp lookout, and at the least hint of human monitor the reward of all this long discomfort 
intrusion, vanishes in a streak down its bolt- and fierce determination is meagre, but then 
hole. there is a sense of triumph in having outwitted 

The trick is to approach a monitor’s earth a watchful adversary, even if it is only a 

openly, when it will go clean underground, juvenile lizard. And if you have done your 

Then you hide behind a convenient tree over- reconnaissance well and marked down the 
looking the fortress, standing close to the bole earth of an adult monitor before commencing 
and keeping quite still. After five minutes, 3 rou the vigil, the reward will certainly be ample, 

are conscious of a sudden urgent itch in the Not even a crocodile, with its far greater size 

knee and cramps in the toes, and the convic- and impressively scaly armour, transports one 
tion gradually grows in your mind that the back to the pre-historic past, when strange 
monitor has left its earth by some other exit, reptiles ruled tiie earth and there were real, 
maybe hidden by that little bush a yard from live dragons, as irresistively as a big monitor 
the mound, and that nothing is gained by this does. 

self-imposed torture. But if you have the will- Gypsies and others who hunt this lizard 
power to ignore these pressing promptings and for its flesh and skin dig it out, without wait- 
keep utterly still for ten minutes or perhaps mg for it to emerge. That, too, is a laborious 
even a quarter of an hour, and provided that and chancy business, for a monitor hiding in 
no one else passes that way, you will dimly its earth or deep inside a hollow in a tree may 
perceive a barely visible squat shape in the escape through an unsuspected exit. It is fast 
darkness of the bolt-hole’s mouth, the snout m its getaway and seems ever faster than it is 
and eyes alone of the monitor coming up for a in fact because of the flurry of the whirling 
preliminary suivey; the head will then come action of its thick limbs, but it cannot sustain 


up by inches, then emerge fully on the long, its speed for long for its heavy body is slung 
muscular neck for a good look all round, and between its legs and has to be lifted clear of the 
finally the monitor will climb out and relax on ground when on the run. The rustle and 
top of its mound. disturbance of the cover through which it makes 

10 I concede that unless 'it is a full-grown its getaway also serve to mark its passage, but 





it does escape by flight quite often. 

The power of its claw-hold on wood and 
stone is truly remarkable. Years ago I watched 
a grown man supporting himself on the bole 
of a tree mainly by hanging on to the tail of a 
big monitor., clinging desperately to the wood 
of a hollow in a tree within which the rest of 
it was. The man stood almost upright and 
parallel to the bole of that tree, with his braced 
feet clasping the trunk, one hand holding the 
tail of the monitor and the other a heavy bill¬ 
hook. He wtis yanking the lizard out of its 
retreat by inches, by leaning his entire weight 
back with a jerk from the pivot of his braced 
feet, and finally succeeded in pulling it out. He 
turned to his fellow monitor hunter, an older 
gypsy, with a beam of triumph, and no longer 
having the aid of the monitor's claw-hold on 
the wood, had a great fall in the course of 
which his catch escaped, and swiftly disappear¬ 
ed into the bush in a flurry of limbs, to my 
uncontainable delight. 

It is not that a G kg. monitor’s claw-hold is so 
strong that a 60 kg. man can suspend his entire 
weight from a rope round the lizard’s body — 
but such a rope can give a lithe man, adept at 


climbing, sufficient adventitious support to en¬ 
able him to go up a steep, rough surface. The 
story of how the Ghorpades of Maharashtra got 
their name, by an ancestor scaling the other¬ 
wise impregnable fort-wall at Khelna (Vishal- 
gadh today) with the help of a light rope tied 
to a monitor he had sent in advance up that 
wall, is entirely credible. The story becomes 
unbelievable only when one supposes, wrongly, 
that the lizard actually hauled the man up after 
itself. 

The monitor seems peculiary prone to lead 
men into such errors in the assessment of its 
powers. I remember being sorely puzzled for 
almost ten minutes in a remote forest, by being 
repeatedly warned by the D.F.O. to be on my 
guard against a huge man-eater living in the 
neighbourhood. He admonished me to go very 
carefully in pursuit of the monster, if I really 
wanted to photograph it, impressing on me its 
weariness and swiftness in retreat if it Iwd the 
least inkling of my approach. “No noise, no 
visibility, no presence,” he counselled me 
sternly. “Go soft, very soft, and you can get 
the man-eater.” Well, I didn't — but neither 
did it get me! 
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South Indian women are famous the world over 
for their long, luxuriant hair. There again, the 
reasons are many. Non-use-of chemically harsh 
shampoos is one reason. Srimati Chellammal, a 
well-known traditional cosmetologist advises. 

A hair massage with gingelly oil twice a 
week is good for the hair growth. It will also 
lessen body heat. The same oil can also be 
massaged all over the body before having your 
bath. The best cleanser for the body and hair is 
shikakai. and it should be made at home. To 
make this powder (which is much better than 
soap) take one kilo shikakai pods, 250 grams 
green gram, 250 grams fenugreek, two table- 
.spmns dried amla, 50 grams khus khus. The 
shikakai pods should be previously dried in the 
sun- Powder everything well. By using this, it 
w'ill not only remove the oil and dirt, but give 
the hair a silken feeling. It also has condition¬ 
ing effects and will remove tangles. The shika¬ 
kai powder should be mixed with the water 
left over after rice is cooked. The hair should 
be dried on coal smoke which has samhrard 
choop and sandalwood chips. Diying with an 
electric blower makes hair brittle. The perfume 
from this smoke also nrevents head colds as 


castor oil and light a clean wick on a small 
lamp. Keep in a place where there is no breeze. 
Place the lamp in the centre and sometihng 
(like books or a piece of wood) on either side 
of the lamp to lend height. On this .support, 
balance the copper plate, so that the circle of 
myrobalm paste is directlv above the flame. 
After about an hour, a black crust would have 
formed. Scrape this layer off carefully, keep 
aside, and proceed with plate over flame as 
before, till, gradually, all the bmmt crusts are 
collected. You will have to do this two or three 
times more. This powder can be mixed with 
pure cow’s biitter and made into a paste and 
even apply on a newborn babe’s eyes. But the 
butter unfortunately goes rancid after some 
time. This is why, if you plan to store the kajal 
for daily use, it is better to mix the powder 
with pure castor oil. Regular use of this kajal 
prevents the forming of a sty in the eye. as 
myrobalm has medicinal qualities. In South 
Indian households, this kajal is put in the e 3 res 
of a child on the seventh day of its birth, as it 
is considered to be auspicious, at a special 
ceremony. 


well as the multiplication of lice. Mrs. Nagaratnam also makes kum kum at 

Mrs. Chellammal’s dream Is to make pure home, which is first u.sed in the worship of the 
kajal and sell it to the masses, as she sees so family goddess before being used by the women 
many people suffering from eye ailments these in the family. Take one-fourth kilo haldi roots, 
days. But she is not willing to go into mass Break into small pieces with a hammer. Put 
production as it is so difficult to guarantee a in a stainless steel vessel and cover till just 
high standard of quality. Instead. I asked soaked with lime juice. Mix in the chopped 
Srimati Nagaratnam of Coimbatore, another peel of a lime, a pinch of rock salt and a one- 
Ayurvedic beauty preparation expert, for help, inch piece of altun (powdered). Close and 
Her recipe for Sunday readers; keep aside for a week. Spread on a sheet of 

On a smooth, very clean piece of stone (on blank paper and dry in the shade (never m 
which sandalwood is usually ground for pooja direct sunlight) for two to three days till 
purposes), take one myrobalm (kadukai in absolutely dry. Powder well and add two table- 
Tamil. This is available in any Ayurvedic spoons gingelly oil and mix well with your 
medicine shop) and rub hard (add a little palms. Sieve through a clean muslin cloth into 
water) till a thick paste is formed. On the a clean vessel and store. This lady claims that 
back of a clean copper plate, apply the paste by using pure kum kum, a lot of allergies and 
12 in a circle, one inch in diameter. Take pure diseases can be averted a great deal. 
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, we hear (4) 

by it-can creep painfully (8) 
t hot if stuck squiffy with gin in (12) 

. out short? They’d snarl more like (6) 

Sd of portal, original in composition, in part of S. India ( 
.4 Round stomach? This girl loves mountainous parts (5) 

17 Chief ministers shew wavering in action (7) 

18 Temperamental low. colour not all there (5) 

19 Spotted rodent overturning a lid (4) 

21 Worms served for one? Robin might like such a one (4) 

22 Sounds like typical Hun crop-spoilers (5) 

23 State jockey led race (7) 

25 Plant beautified, 'ellish weeded (5) 

29 Types of canal: Scots spill round one (6) 

30 What appropriate digs round tail of mount’ll 
produce? (6) 

31 Like John Knox, unco? Epithet's inadequate (12) 

32 Sewer must be reset, repaired, legislature 
intervening (8) 

33 Young hawk gets the old from behind when 
following (4) 


DOWN 

1 Famous trumpeter hasn't got at the dope (5) 

2 Cuckold has to feign great age (7) 

3 Something that bites into horse's back will make him 
this (9) 

4 Bunting, almost 1V^ tons swathing king (4) 

5 The Whirlybirds for best Reggae dancing (10) 

6 Muscle that will do in a dance (5) 

7 Auld crag, on climbing, a high place (4) 

8 l/ery old plants: explosives smother one (9) 

9 Snake with extremes of eeriness slips by (7) 

12 R.E chaps with ultimate of effort elicit Fritz's 

expletive (10) 

14 Dull speaker, copper rising before chap shewing 
oratory (9) 

15 Silk stuff: ruche seam intricately (9) 

18 They're madly 'with it’ , it's hell getting in words (7) 

20 This ship carried freight: it guards harbour entrance (7) 
24 Trees one gets rubber from? (5) 

26 E.g. coins often get spun (5) 

27 It supplies part of the colour one needed in a border (4) 

28 Take lifts climbing an outcrop (4) 
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AZED No. 113: Solution 6 notes 
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ACROSS 

I, 1 e cough up, 

4. (R)itz-bat inshi; 

II, bed<rop(e); IS, i.e. more 
than pound of flesh, 19, 
hogen'^anag ; 20, svreet- 
heart; 24, but>= butt; 

28, o-port-o, 29,s.v. prig; 
31, S-Ch(r)is(t)mas. 


DOWN 

1, ca-bo-ched; 9, f-U-ry; 
4, t-roc-hot>ron; 7, AE 
(Rus8all)>geon; 9, twins' 
crew; 1Ageo-can>>l*c; 
20, cooms (rev.)-h; 27, 
M.P. in as. 


by HARRY 

WllClwO GOLOMBEK 
Position No. 12 



Continuation of Position No. 10 

An amusing finish from a game, Salzman- 
Podgaets. Lvov, 1973:-3q1 rkl; 1 p4p1; 


r1p5; plQpPP2; 2lctP2P1: 7P; 
1P3BKf; 1R1R4. 

Black won by the quiet 1.0-B2 when 

suddenly White's Queen was quite circum¬ 
scribed. He continued 2. P—K6. P-OKt3; 
3. B-Kt3. Kt-K6ch; 4. K-B3. QxBch; 
5. K X O. P X Q and Black won. 

Active and passive 

To a very large extent victory in chesa de¬ 
pends on whether one is active or passive. 
In the first place It is essential to retain the 
initiative and to attack; and in the second, 
if one has to defend it is only with the 
urKferstanding. as it were, that one will go 
over to the counter-attack as soon as 
possible. Hence the force of the remark 
that the best defence lies in counter-attack. 

A study of the games of the masters cor>- 
firms all this. One could quote myriads of 
games won by one side or the other in 
which the sole reason for the defeated 
player's loss is that he has been content 
with passive defence and never tried to go 
over to the attack. 

Take for example the following game 
fronrihe WiJk-aan-Zee InternationarGrand- 
master Tournament this year. 

White; Sosonko. Black: Langeweg: 

Q.P. King's Indian Defence. 

1. Kt-KB3. Kt-KB3; 2. P-BA P-KKtd; 
3. P-KKt3. B-Kt2; 4. B-Kt2. 0-0; 
5. 0-0. P-Q4; S. P-04. Px P; Instead of 
this exchange I prefer to maintain the 
centre by P-B3. 


7. Kt-Ra Kt-B3; t. KtxP. B-K3: 
S. P-Kt3. B-04: 10. B-Kt2. P-OR4; 

11. R—B1, Q—B1; a little too passive: more 

active is 11.P—R5. 

12. P-K3, R-01; 13. P-QR3. Kt-K5; 
preferable is the line recommended by 

theory 13.Q-K3; though even then 

14. Q- K2 gives White an exomlent game. 

14. O-Ka P-R5; 15. P-OKI4. Q-K3: 
16. KR-Q1, Kt-R2; 17.KKt-K5. Kt-OKt4: 
after the game Langeweg thought that 
best here was 17.P-R3. 

18. Kt-R5. Q-R3: IS. Kt-Q3, threatening 

20. BxKt.BxB;21.Kt-B5. 

19.P-Kt3; 20. Kt-KB4. P-K3; even 

worse for Black Is 20.P x Kt; 21. Kt x B. 

21. Kt-B6. R-K1; 22. B-BI, Kt(K5)-Q3; 
23. KtxB. PxKt; 24. Q-B3. R-K5. 
25. B-Q3. 0-Kt2: 29. 0-K2. reNgns. If 

26.Kt-R2; 27. B-R6, winning the 

Queen, or it 26.Q-Ra simply 27. B x R. 


Pawn Is batlar NiaR Quaan 

English Opening, played in the Hoogoven 
master tournament, 1974. 

White: Popov. Black: van Scheftinoa. 

1. P-QB4, P-K3; 2. Kt-KBa P--Q4; 
a P-KKt3. PxP; 4. Q-R4ch, Kt-Q2; 
5. Ox BP. P-QB4; 9. B-Kt2. KKt-B3: 
7.0-0, B-K2: S. B-QI, Kt-04; S,P-Q4, 
Kt(02)-Kt3: ia Q-Kta B-Q 2 ; 11 . Kt-Ba 
KtxKt; 12. QxKt(B3). Kt-Q4; ia 0-03, 
0-*Kt3; 14. P-M. B-QKM; 15. Q-KH, 
B-QR5; IS. R-Q2. Kt-B2: 17. P-Q5. 
0-0; IS. P-Kt3, B-QKt4-, IS. P-QR4, 
B—OR3; 29. P- R5. resigns. 





The crash of the mortar 
going into the palace courtyard was almost 
drowned out, and he heard no more screams. 
When he raised his head again he could see no 
further damage to the front of the palace, and 
assumed Janni had dropped the bomb over the 
top. By agreement, Janni would use no more 
testing shots after his first on target, but go 
straight into the faster rhythm. From the sea 
behind him. Shannon heard the thud of mortars 
begin, steady, pulsing like a heartbeat in the 
ears, backed by the now monotonous wail of the 
foghorn that had a life of seventy seconds on its 
gas canister. 

To get rid of forty bombs, Janni would need 
eighty seconds, and (t was agreed that if there 
were a ten-second pause at any point after half¬ 
way, he would cease the bombardment so his 

colleagues would not tun forward and be blown 
apart by a late-comer. Shannon had few doubts 
.lanni would not muff it. 

When the main barrage began to hit the 
palace fifteen seconds after the thumps of their 
firing were heard, the eight men in the grass had 
a grandstand view. There was no more need for 
flares; the roaring crash of the mortar bombs 
going into the flagstone-covered courtyard be¬ 
hind the palace threw up gobbets of red light 
every two seconds. Only Tiny Marc Vlaminck 
had anything to do. 

He was out to the left of the line of men, 
almost exactly in front of the main gate. Standing 
foresquare to’ the palace he took careful aim and 
sent off his first rocket. A twenty-foot long 
tongue of flame whirled out of the rear of the 
bazooka, and the pineapple-sized warhead sped 
for the main gate. It exploded high to the right- 
hand edge of the double-doors, ripping a hinge 
out of the masonry and leaving a yard-square 
hole in the woodwork. 

Kneeling by hLs side, Patrick slipped the 
rockets out of’ his back-pack, spread on the 
ground, and passed them upwards. The second 
shot began to topple in mid-air and exploded 
against the stonework of the arch above the 
door. The third hit the centre lock. Both doors 
seemed to erupt upwards under the impact, 
then they sagged on the twisted hinges, fell apart 
and swung inwards. 

Janni Dupree was half-way through his 
barrage and the red glare from behind the roof 
of the palace had become constant. Something 
was burning in the courtyard, and Shannon 
supposed it was the guard houses. When the 
doors swung open, the men crouching in the 
grass could see the red glare through the arch¬ 
way. and two figures swayed in front of it and 
fell down before they could emerge. 

Marc sent four more rockets straight through 
the open gate into the fuurnace beyond the arch¬ 
way, which apparently was a through-passage 
to the courtyard behind. It was Shannon’s first 
glimpse of what lay beyond the gate. 

The mercenary leader screamed to Vlaminck 
to stop firing, for he had used seven of his dozen 
rockets, and for all Shannon knew there might 
be an armoured vehicle somewhere in the town, 
despite what Gomez had said. But the Belgian 



was enjoying himself. He sent another four 
rockets through the front wall of the palace at 
ground level and the first floor, finally standing 
exultantly waving both his bazooka and his last 
rocket at the palace in front, while Dupree’s 
mortar lx)mbs whirred overhead. 

At that moment the foghorn whined away 
to a whisper and died. Ignoring Vlaminck, 
Shannon shouted to the others to move forward, 
and he, Semmler and Langarotti began to run 
Bartholomew and Patrick, who, having no more 
bazooka rockets to carry, unslung his sub¬ 
machine gun and joined the others. 

At twenty metres, Shannon stopped and 
waited for Dupree’s last bombs to fall. He had 
lost count of how many were still to come, but 
the sudden silence after the last bomb fell told 
him it was over. For a second or two the silence 
itself was deafening. .4fter the foghorn and the 
mortars, the roar and crash of Tiny's bazooka 
rockets, the absence of sound was almost un¬ 
canny. So much .so, that it was almost impossible 
to realise the entire operation had lasted less 
than five minutes. 

He wondered for a second if Timothy had 
sent off his dozen moi tar bombs to the army 
barracks, if the soldiers had scattered as he sur- 
mi.sed they would, and what the other citizens 
of the tow'ii had thought of the inferno that must 
have nearly deafened them. He was jerked into 
wakefulness when the next two magnesium flares 
exploded over him. one after the jther, and with¬ 
out waiting longer he leapt to his feet, screamed 
‘Come on!’ and ran the last twenty metres to 
the smouldering main gate. 

He was firing as he went through, sensing 
more than seeing the figure of Jean-Baptiste 
Langarotti to his left and Kurt Semmler closing 
up on his right. Through the gate and inside 
the archway the scene .was enough to stop any¬ 
body in th'eir tracks. The arch went straight 
through the main building and into the court¬ 
yard. Alwve the courtyard the flares still 
burned with a stark brilliance that lit the scene 
behind the palace like - something from the 
inferno. 

Kimba’s guards had been caught asleep by 15 


the first sighting shots, which had brought them 
out of their lean-to barracks huts and into the 
centre of the paved area. That was where the 
third shot, and the succeeding forty quick- 
succession bombs, had found them. Up one wall 
ran a ladder, and four mangled men hung from 
its rungs, caught in the back as they tried to 
run to the top of the enclosing wall. The rest 
had taken the full force of the mortars, explod¬ 
ing on stone flags and scattering lethal shards 
of steel in all directions. 

There were piles of bodies, some still half 
alive, most very dead. Two army trucks and 
three civilian vehicles, one the presidential 
Mercedes, were standing shredded from end to 
end against the rear wall. Several palace 
servants, about to flee the horror in the rear, 
had apparently been grouped behind the main 
gate ‘when Vlaminck’s mortars came through. 
They were strewn all over the undercover area 
beneath the archway. 

To right and left were further arches, each 
leading to v/hat seemed to be a set of stairs to 
the upper floors. Without waiting to be asked, 
Semmler took the right-hand set, Langarotti the 
left. Soon there were bursts of submachine car¬ 
bine fire from each side as the two mercenaries 
laundered the upper floor. 

Ju.st beyond the stairs to the upi>er floors 
were doors at ground level, two on each side. 
Shouting to niake himself heard above the 
screams of the maimed Vindu and the chatter¬ 
ing of Semmler’s Schmeisser upstairs, Shannon 
ordered the four Africans to take the ground 
floor. He did not have to tell them to shoot 
everything that moved. They were waiting to 
go, eyes rolling, chests heaving. 

Slowly, cautiously. Shannon moved through 
the archway, into the threshold to the courtyard 
at the rear. If there was any opposition left in 
the palace guards, it would come from there. As 
he stepped outside, a figure with a rifle ran 
screaming at him from his left. It could be a 
panic-stricken Vindu was making a break for 
safety, but there was no time to find out. Shan¬ 
non whirled and fired, the man jack-knifed and 
blew a froth of blood from an already dead 
mouth onto Shannon’s blouse front. The whole 
area and palace smelt of blood and fear, sweat 
and death, and over it all the greatest intoxicant 
smell in the world for mercenaries, the reek of 
cordite. 

He sensed rather than felt the scuff of foot¬ 
steps in the archway behind him and swung 
round. From one of the side doors into which 
Johnny had run to start mopping up the remain¬ 
ing Vindu alive inside the palace, a man had 
emerged. What happened when he reached the 
centre of the flagstones, under the arch. Shan¬ 
non could only recall later as a kaleidoscope of 
images. The man saw Shannon the same time 
Shannon saw him, and snapped off a shot from 
the gun he clenched in his right hand at hip 
level. 

Shannon felt the slug blow softly on his 
cheek as it passed. He fired half a second later, 
hut the man was agile. After firing he went to 
16 the ground, rolled and came up in the fire posi¬ 


tion a second time. Shannon’s Schmeisser had 
let off five ^ots but they went above the gun¬ 
man’s body as he went to the flagstones, then the 
magazine ran out. Before the man in the hall¬ 
way could take another shot. Shannon stepped 
aside and out of sight behind a stone pillar, 
snapped out the old magazine and slapped in a 
new one. Then he came round the comer firing. 
The man was gone. 

It was only then he became fully conscious 
that the gunman, stripped to the waist and bare¬ 
foot, had not been an African. The skin of his 
torso, even in the dim light beneath the arch, 
had been wihte, and the hair dark and straight. 

Shannon swore and ran back towards the 
embers of the gate on their hinges. He was too 
late. 

As the gunman ran out of the shattered 
palace. Tiny Marc Vlaminck was walking to¬ 
wards the archway. He had his bazooka cradled 
in both hands across his chest, the last rocket 
fitted into the end. The gunman never even 
stopped. Still running flat out, he loosed off two 
fast shots that emptied his magazine. They 
found the gun later in the long grass. It was a 
Makarov 9 mm. and it was empty. 

The Belgian took both shots in the chest, 
one of them in the lungs. Then the gunman was 

E ast him. da.shing acros.s the grass for safety 
eyond the reach of the light ca.st by the flares 
Dupree was .still sending up. Shannon watched 
as Vlaminck, moving in a kind of slow motion, 
turned to face the running man, raised his 
bazooka and slotted it carefully across his right 
shoulder, took steady aim and fired. 

Not often does one see a bazooka the size of 
the warhead on the Yugoslav RPG-7 hit a man 
in the .small of the back. Afterwards, thev could 
not even find more than a few pieces of cloth 
from his trousers. 

Shannon had to throw himself flat again to 
avoid being broiled by the backlash of flame from 
the Belgian’s last shot. He was still on the 
ground, eight yards away, when Tiny Mart- 
dropped his weapon and crashed forward, arms 
outspread, across the hard earth before the gate¬ 
way. 

Then the last of the flares went out. 

Big Janni Dupree straightened up after 
sending off the last of his ten magnesium flares 
and yelled ‘Sunday.’ 

He had to shout three times before the 
African standing ten yards away could hear him. 
All three men were partly deaf from the pound¬ 
ing their ears had taken from the mortar and 
the foghorn. He shouted to Sunday to stay 
behind and keep watch over the m()rtafs and the 
boat, then signalling to Timothy to follow him, 
he began to jog-trot through the scrub and bush¬ 
es along the spit of sand towards the mainland. 
Although he had loosed off more firepower than 
the other four mercenaries put together, he saw 
no reason why he should be denied all the 
action. 

Besides, his job was still to silence the army 
barracks and he knew from his memory of the 
maps on board the Toscana roughly where it 
was. It took the pair of them ten minutes to 
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reach the road that ran across the end of the 
peninsula from side to side, and instead of turn¬ 
ing right towards the palace, Dupree led the way 
left towards the barracks. Janni and Timothy 
had slowed to a walk, one on each side of the 
laterite road., their Schmeissers pointing for¬ 
wards, ready to fire the moment trouble showed 
itself. 

The trouble was round tf^e first bend in the 
road. Scattered twenty minutes earlier by the 
first of the mortar bombs despatched by Timothy 
falling between the hutments that made up the 
barracks lines, the two hundred encamped men 
of Kimba’s army had fled into the night. But 
■jabout a dozen of them had re-grouped in the 
darkness, and were standing at the edge of the 
load muttering in low whispers among them¬ 
selves. If they had not been .so deaf, Dupree and 
Timothy would have heard them sooner. As il 
was, they were almost on the group before they 
saw them, shadows in the shadows of the palm 
trees. Ten of the men were naked, having been 
roused from sleep. The other two had been on 
guard duty, and were clothed and armed. 

The previous night’s torrential rain had left 
the ground so soft that mo.st of Timothy’s dozen 
mortal- bombs had embedded them.selves too 
deeply in the earth to have their full intended 
impact. The Vindu soldiers they found waiting 
round that corner .still had something of their 
wits about them. One of them also had a hand 
grenade. 

It was the sudden movement of the .soldiers 
when they saw the white gleam of Dupree’s face, 
from which the dye had long since run away 
with his sweat, that aleited the South African. 
He screamed ‘Fire’ and opened up at the group 
Four of them were cut apart by the stream of 
slugs from the Schmei.sser. The.other eight ran. 
two more falling as Dupree’s fire pursu^ them 
into the trees. As he ran, one of them turned 
•and hurled the thing he carried in his hand. He 
had never used one before, nor ever seen one 
used. But it was his pride and joy." and he had 
always hofied to use it one day. 

The grenade went high in the air, out of 
sight, and when it fell it hit Timothy full in the 
chest. In instinctive reaction the African veteran 
clutched at the object as he went over back¬ 
wards, and sitting on the ground recognised it 
for what it was. He also saw that the fool who 
had thrown it had forgotten to take the pin out. 
Timothy had seen a mercenary catch a grenade 
once. He had watched as the man hurled it 
straight back at the enemy. Rising to his feet 
Timothy whipped the pin out of the grenade and 
threw it as far as he could after the retreating 
Vindu soldiers. 

It went high into the air a second time, but 
this time it hit a tree. There was a dull clunk 
and the grenade fell short of where it was in¬ 
tended to go. At that moment Janni Dupree 
started in pursuit, a fresh magazine in his car¬ 
bine. Timothy shouted a warning, but Dupree 
must have thought it was a scream of elation. 
He ran eight paces forward into the trees, still 
firing from the hip, and' was two yards from the 
18 grenade when it exploded. 


He did not remember much more. He re¬ 
membered the flash and the boom, the sensa¬ 
tion of being picked up and tossed aside like a 
rag doll. Then he must have passed out. He 
came to, lying out on the laterite road, and there 
was someone kneeling in the road beside him, 
cradling his head. He could feel that his throat 
was very warm, like the time he had had a fever 
as a boy, a comfortable, drowsy feeling, half 
awake and half asleep. He could hear a voice 
talking to him saying something repeatedly and 
urgently, but he could not make out the words, 
‘Sony, Janni, so sorry, sorry..' 

He could understand his own name, but that 
was all. This language was different, not his own 
language, but something else. He swivelled his 
eyes round to the jierson who was holding him 
and made out a dark face in the half-light be¬ 
neath the trees. He smiled and said quite clearly 
in Afrikaans ‘Hallo, Pieter.’ 

He was staring up at the gap between the 
palm fronds when finally the clouds shifted to 
one side and the moon came out. It looked enor¬ 
mous, as it always does in Africa, brilliant white 
and shining. He could .smell the rain in the 
vegetation beside the road, and see the moon 
sitting up there glistening like a giant pearl, like 
the Paarl rock after the rain. It was go<xl to be 
back home again, he thought. Janni Dupree was 
quite content when he closed his eyes again and 
died. 

It was half past five when enough natural 
daylight filtered over the horizon for the men at 
the palace to be able to switch off their torche.s. 
Not that the daylight made the scene in the 
courtyard look any better. But the job was done. 

They had brought Vlaminck’s body inside 
and laid it out straight in one of the side rooms 
off the ground floor hallway. Beside him lay 
.lanni Dupree, brought up ‘ from the seashore 
road by three of the Africans Johnny was also 
dead, evidently surprised and shot by the white 
bodyguard who hart second.s later stopped 
Vlaminck’s last bazooka rocket. The three of 
them were side by side. 

Semmler had summoned Shannon to the 
main bedroom on the first floor and showed him 
by torchlight the figure he had gunned down as 
he tried to clamber out of the window. 

‘That’s him,’ said Shannon. 

There were six survivors from among the 
dead president’s domestic staff. They had been 
found cowering in one of the cellars, which they 
had found, more by instinct than logic, to be the 
best security from the rain of fire from the skies. 
These were being used as forced labour to tidy 
up. Every room in the main part of the palace 
was examined, and the bodies of all the other 
friends of Kimba and palace servants who had 
been lying around the rooms were carried down 
and dumped in the courtyard at the back. The 
remnants of the door could not be replaced, Sfi 
a large carpet taken from one of the staterooms 
was hung over the entrance to mask the view 
inside. 

At five o’clock Semmler had gone back to 
the Toscana in one of the speedboats, towing the 



other two behind him. Before leaving he had 
contacted the Toscana on his walkie-talkie to 
give them the code-word meaning all was in 
order. 

He was back by six-thirty with the African 
doctor and the same three boats, this time loaded 
with stores, the remaining mortar bombs, the 
eighty bundles containing the remaining schm- 
eissers, and nearly a ton of 9 mm ammunition. 

At six, according to a letter of instruction 
Shannon had sent to Captain Waldenberg, the 
Toscana had begun to broadcast three words on 
the frequency to which Endean was listening 
The words. Paw-paw, Cassava and Mango, meant 
respectively : The operation went ahead as plan¬ 
ned, it was completely successful, and Kimba 
is dead. 

When the African doctor had viewed the 
scene of carnage at the palace, he sighed and 
said. T suppose it was necessary'.’ 

‘It was nece.ssa» 7 ,’ affirmed Shannon, and 
asked the older man to set about the task he had 
been brought to do. 

By nine nothing had stirred in the town 
and the clearing-up process was almost com¬ 
plete. The burial of the Vindu would have to be 
done later. Two of the siieedboats were back at 
the Toscana, slung aboard and stowed below, 
while the third was hidden in a creek not far 
from the harbour. All traces of the mortars on 
the point has been removed, the tubes and base¬ 
plates brought inside, the rocket-launchers and 
packing crates dropiied out at sea. Everything 
and everyone else had been brought inside the 
palace, which although battered to hell from the 
inside, bore only two areas of shattered tiles, 
three broken windows in the front and the 
destroyed door to indicate from the outside that 
it had taken a beating. 

At ten Semmler and Langarotti joined Shan¬ 
non in the main dining room, where the mer¬ 
cenary leader was finishing off some jam and 
bread that he had found in the presidential 
kitchen. Both men reported on the result of their 
searches. Semmler told Shannon the radio room 
was intact, apart from sevei'al bullet-holes in the 
wall, but the transmitter would still send 
Kimba's private cellar in the basement had 
yielded at last to the persuasion of several maga¬ 
zines of ammunition. The national treasury was 
apparently in a safe at the rear of the cellar, and 
the national armourj' was .stacked round the 
walls — enough gfuns and ammunition to keep 
an army of two or three hundred men going for 
several months in action. 

‘So now what ?’ asked Semmler when Shan¬ 
non had heard him out. 

‘So now we wait,’ said Shannon. 

‘Wait for what ?’ 

Shannon picked his teeth with a spent 
match. He thought of Janni Dupree and Tiny 
I; Marc lying below on the floor, and of Johnny 
who would not liberate another farmer’s goat 
for his evening supper. Langarotti was slowly 
stropping his knife on the leather band round 
his leh fist. 


Shannon. 

The American-built one-ton truck carry¬ 
ing Simon Endean arrived just after one in the 
afternoon. There was another European at the 
wheel, and Endean sat beside him clutching a 
large-bore hunting rifle. Shannon heard the 
growl of the engine as the truck left the shore 
road and came slowly up to the front entrance 
of the palace, whei'c the carpet hung lifeless 
in the humid air, covering the gaping hole 
where the main gate had been. 

He watched from an upper w'indow as 
Endean climbed su.spiciously down, looked at 
the carpet and the other pock marks on the 
front of the building, and examined the eight 
black guards at attention before the gate. 

Endean’.s trip had not been completely 
without incident. After hearing the Toscana’s 
radio call that morning, it had taken him two 
hours to persuade Colonel Bobi that he was 
actually going back into his own country with¬ 
in hours of the coup. The man had e\udently 
not won his colonelcy by personal courage. 
Endean himself had a private motive for his 
bravado, the pot of gold that aw’aited him when 
the platinum in the Crystal Mountain was 
‘discovered’ in two or three months' time. 

They had set off from the neighbouring 
capital by road at nine-thirty on the hundred- 
mile drive to Clarence. In Europe that distance 
may take two hours; in Africa it is more. They 
arrived at the border in the mid-morning, and 
the haggle liegan to bribe their way past the 
V'indu guards, who had still not heard of the 
night’s coup in the capital. Colonel Bobi, hiding 
behind a pair of large and very dark glasses, 
and dressed in a white flowing robe, in aspect 
like a nightshirt, po.sed a.s their car-boy, a per¬ 
sonal servant who, in Africa, never requires 
papers to cross a bolder. Endean’s papers were 
in order, like those of the man he brought with 
him, a hulking strong-arm from London’s East 
End, who had lieen recommended to Endean as 
one of the most feared protectors in Whitechapel 
and a former enforcer for the Kray Gang. Ernie 
Locke was being paid a very handsome fee to 
keep Endean alive and w'cll, and was carrying 
a gun under his shirt, acquired locally through 
the offices of ManCon's mining enterprise in the 
republic. Tempted by the money offered, he had 
already made the mistake of thinking, like 
Endean, that a good hard-man in the East End 
will automatically make a good hard-man in 
A frica 

After crossing the frontier the liuck had 
made go<xl time until it blew a tyre ten miles 
short of Clarence. With Endean mounting guard 
with his rifle, Locke had changed the tyre while 
Bobi cowered under the canvas in the back. That 
w'as when the trouble started. A handful of 
Vindu troops, fleeing from Clarence, had spotted 
them and loosed off half a dozen shots. They 
all went wide except one, which hit the tyre 
Locke had just replaced. The journey was 
finished in first gear on a flat tyre. 


‘We wait for the new government,* said 


to be concluded 
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"the clothG!S you wear siioui.i 
be like the person you aic," 
a change of mood rmqht 
bring forth a change of 
dress and. lo ! its a different 
Image, rani shlvdasani 
brings life to her clothes - 
outfits that have been 
excellently designed by 
rita choudhury who runs 
a well-known boutique in 
bombay. atmosphere of 
glamour and show with 
pomp and revelry appeals 
to the alert spirit of rani, 
long outfits whether casuals : 
to lounge in at home, or 
exciting ensembles : for 
occasions of grace and 
glory, its the capture of the 
throbbing heart... 

1. georgette for gorgeous 


womeri ! stripes are 
contrasted by embroidery 
In rajasthani style, 
attractive and colourful 
motifs with mirrors cover 
the bodice and glide down 
in four rows around \he 
skirt, (395 -). 

2, an inexpensive kaftan of 
attractive stripes with 
blossoms of large petalled 
flowers, the centres of which 
are netted, (225’-). 

3, what excitement! 
glorious green and purple 
to be transferred into a 
traditional gharara outfit 
with dupatta, brocade and 
organza — a dress fit for 
a princess. (1000'-). 

pix : anil modi 

text • lalita uttamsingh 
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Nirupa Roy has a fabulous 
fiat in the heart of the city 
— and yet when you enter, 
it seems like a dream-home 
away from the hustle. Not 
many big-wig film-stars 
who have bungalows in the 
.suburbs, are fortunate to 
have a beautiful place like 
this. With a long 27-year 
career in film.s, Nirupa has 
well .settled herself and 
hubby and family. To think 
that the pint-sized Knmal 
Roy, her husband had 
wanted to join lilm.s as a 
heto, and was advised 
against it Ixrause he is 
short, hut his wife could 
join instead, because of her 
good height and expre.s.-ive 
fac< ' Tier discoverer' was a 
Rujer.ati film-proiineer, but 
fli;.!* wa,-' only the tiny .stcn- 
ning-peViMc he gD\'e Vicr. 
l^ite h:t,s done about fifty 
tilm.'. in rayth<)j'''gy only, as 
.a !e.'tding-lady, pln.s .st, many 
lii-stonniis, .sockils and now 
-he plays the rcrecn-molher 
with equal efficieney. V’et 
how many ttine^- ha\c folk.s 
rnentioned her in merits 
for the films .she has gi^■en'’ 
T-Tcr late.st iri Deewnar is 
eomjitirable to the Nargis 
Idle m Mother India! 

That Rekha mtiybe gunning 
for Chintu iRishi Kapoor) 
is not such a wbld gues.5 as 
one think.s. Whtmever she 
ha.s kvanted to htxik a man, 
she has gone via their girl¬ 
friends, as her past has 
shown Take when she got 
friendly -with Zahida to get 
through to 'kbnod Mehra; 
and Yogita Ball to get 
through to first Shatru and 
now Kiran Kumar, as 
Yogita changed her men 
too Neetuts six-odd films 
with {"hintu can provide 
till.' background Rekha 
needs, if she is intere.sted in 
C’lintu, that is! 

While .lava is awaiting the 
stork’.s visit again, .\mit is 
having a roaring time with 
Zeenat Aman. She goes to 
parties she normally 
w’ouldn’t attend and he 
comes wifeless, only so they 
could get a little more time 
22 together with each other 


khaasboat 


— not that they need the 
hahana of parties ' 

I^'idmini Kapila lives among 
journalksts in the Govern¬ 
ment colony. Says Dabboo 
and Dhariiiendra come to 
visit relatives who live 
above her place. So she 
<hopefully) fears that some 
journalists might spot the 
heroes coming into her 
building and report the 
incident as the fellas having 
come to visit her! Once 
while working with Navin 
Nischol, she said he came to 
drop her home, so that at 
least should prove news¬ 
worthy to her influential 
neightours. she hopes! 
Otherwise she’s a nice kid ! 


Manoj Kumar’s Roti Kapda 
aur Makaan is reported to 
have broken all previous 
records held by any Indian 
film, by way of business 


abroad. The last film was 
Raj Kapoors Bobby and now 
Manoj’s film has beaten 
this by another ten thou¬ 
sand. For all the exploita¬ 
tion of the conditions of the 
middle-class and p(»r class 
in his film, Manoj is really 
no patron-saint of the poor 
— he has not done charity 
or built iastitutions or any 
such thing for the uplift of 
the backward class. After 
every hit, he and family go 
abroad and have a gala 
holidaj', and the only thing 
he has built is his palatial 
bungalow, and the only 
charity, perhaps is when he 
calls Brahmin.s and priests 
to chant Vedas and have 
private poojas and havavs. 
La.st year during power- 
cut days, bi.s hou.se stofxi 
out ill the gloomy dark 
nights of navratri, with 
coloured lights and decora¬ 
tions dazzling from the out- 
.side! So Mr. Bharat in film.s 
isn’t really one in real life, 
is he ? 


Saira Banu kept the entire 
unit waiting for her arrival, 
to leave for an oul-of-Bom- 
bay location They were 
told she wasn’t well and 
had gone to the doctor. 
Turned out that she ‘ had 
first gone on a social call 
and then taken her grand¬ 
mother to the doctor’s! 
The unit finally left at two 
in the afternoon 1 


Jeetendra’s wife, Shobha, 
already looks like a season-^ 
ed filrni-biwi, all the Air- 
India glamour has been re¬ 
placed by the dull look that 
only filmi prosperity can 
bring. 1 remarked to one 
of her friends, that she had 
put on weight mighty fast 
and furious, that ^e looks 
not like the new bride but 
a mamma-in-waiting! The 
friend turned round and 
told me that was exactly 
the case! So Jeetu who 
seemed to lag behind in the 
wedding race, has caught 
up fast on the fathrehood 
front! 



When a young 
girl goes Co bed 
with you, you owe 
it to her to keep 
it under your hat, 
and not Calk 

liacheior’s dt'ii, scjitfii-ci about. Baint- 

ingy hand picked by him and placed any (Kid 
way on liie -heir A dirty jiOLStei i>ii his bath 
r(Kmi d(K>r which reads sometlup.g punchy like, 
‘don’t batiu^ alone’, -lu>v\ing a curvy woman 
dragging hei* um t ! into the toilet! 

As if the rcKirn isn’t enough proof of the 
man wnio liva^s m u. David must greet erery 
visitor < female, that is) with hugs and kisses, 
strictly fatherly ones A tr:Mt Ls in store for 
those who collect i ibald jcjkes — David has one 
to reel off every five minutes, each one juicier 
than the other. *‘Off the record lady/* he warn 
ed well in advance. 

1 used to see David whin 1 was a college 
kid, going on his walks along Marine Dri\e 
every morning, since ^ dtselofx^J heart 

trouble Tve starttxl going a ound the Club 
grounds only. In tho moiningo it’s a lovely 
sight to see happy faces. But on my walks I 
used to set' only diseased beggars ev(‘ry morning. 
And I couldn't stand that. ' 

David is famous for his now cmfirnied- 
bachelor status. “I’d lived toe long in a joiiu 


family. Now I’m happy living by myself wdth 
any work and my friends. 

Hi.s bald pate is constantly discussed with 
amusement. *^rm not ashamed'of it,” he offers. 
David has a question and answer (‘oiumn with 
a Bombay paper “] enjoy doing it/’ he 
chuckles.. “I get a kick out of the whole 
thing.” 

iiavid has seen '18 suninic‘rs in film land. A 
remarkable record for a character artiste. “I 
always wonted to be a character arti. U ' .Are 
you ha]i|j> with the kind of !*oIes \ uu gef ? 

“In niy Inie good roles don't t.uiDc- in iny 
direction. Stories are too involved wdh uic hero 
and the heroine. But once w a wriiic 1 get 
s<jmelhjng really good to dti Like in liMshike.-h 
Mukhri jc(;s next film 

“I Icel that my work i / lake Tfn ndes I 
g(H, and do the I can, i he riiunicnl i step 

out of the studio, xr\y work ir. ovt r 

Da’cid is as famous tor hr >.n.ge s jc.peTcirii.' 
as he IS for his acting, 'rhe cavjra.- 

for instance, are a//'■.nnpnocd nv DvA ui 
it s almost like a .side j(>!) 1 wj-- .ai'. . . iitUised 

h,Kt!> fia. rny ctmijM'jW'm:.; I didu i rnnai 1 
wouiiln T be caiied over ^md if I 

•.iidri’t ha^■c toumelhing to ciw ” Moieo\ei 
lJa\id has .-itoud ihe te.'Pi oi tiiiir- — hr ^ ’oecn 
at d toi almost AU yt ars novr 
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j whde the jrtor v oi't, r.\ciK-cu hnns-eh m^d 
goi tin.' ciri u la ?c\cr ; nc Wci!iO.>U u 

“Couidn’l he f;a\c ended ine arai toid rnc 
that soineLinng haii ci upped ui.» and te pic.ase 
forget the drink Was it. necessary to make me 
sit in the front room while he went about In'- 
physical exercise*.’ J don’t kiuos ra-Av tlay can 
pay for such services .Xnd llien to talk atxiut 
ii ’ rrc'iKisierouu, 

“ll'r: almost a breach of i:usi When a 
giri goes to iKjd wUh >ou you owe n to her to 
kecepv it under your hat and not talk so loadi\ 
aUmt It, as if it were just anotlier conquest 
Thest^ >oung men don’t seem to have heard Slif' 
U^iiutifu] siiAung : Sex is an extension of love.'* 

David himself suffeFs from the reputation 
of a dirty old man. But J think iht gleam iu 
his eye gives him aw'ay — he'.-, only a naughty 
old man * As if to cordimi iny opinion about 
him, David fished out. a present tor me An 
afxilogy eard with the most shcxking party 
hap^xmings printed on it. the right one to lx 
ticked and sent to the host the morning afle: a 
party ! 

N, BHAUATHl. 







FISHING WITH TAME OTTERS 




ARIES (March 21 — AprU 20) This la a 
week for expanding your hobbies and 
special activities in your social circle, in 
service, you may have to take more 
responsibilities from Monday. Businessmen, Investment may 
not yield good dividend. Industrialists, personnel problem 
may irritate you. Professsionals. postpone travel to a hilly 
place. Girls and bachelors, keep friends in good humour. 

TAURUS (April 21 ~ May 20) A week to 
push ahead full steam, dreams will materlal- 
Encouraging letters from friends and 
O associates may be expected. Businessmen, 
certain litigation may end favourably. Indusriallsts. financial 
gains assured. Ladies, admiration from relatives and superiors 
indicated. Girls, you may have to undergo minor operation. 
Bachelors, a lucrative job for you. 

« GEMINI (May 21 — June 20) A challenging 
week for you. Recently started work, enter¬ 
prises will be rewarding. Due to strain and 
overwork your personal health may not run 
well. Problems regarding properties will be settled soon. 
Professionals, an invitation from abroad indicated. In service, 
certain colleague may act against you. Girls, fun and romance 
for you. 

j0 ^ ^ CANCER (June 21 — July 21) This week 
jfcjjHpBtw all problems should be carefully handled. 

Businessmen, a week of varied experiences. 
* ~ In service, change indicated. Professionals, 

Monday promises to produce distinct upturn. Ladies, a rough 
time for you. Bachelors, if you are in business, specially tea 
or coal, good dividend may be expected. Girls, you may 
achieve your goal. 

LEO (July 22 — August 21) Your business 
and professional life will be marked by 
happy outcome. Triumph over professional 
associates, industrialists, certain Govern¬ 
mental orders may stand in the way of expansion-policy. In 
domestic sphere there may be an addition. In service, your 
performances will please your superiors. Girts, encouraging 
letter from a distant place will make you happy. 

a VIRGO (August 22 — September 22) You 
may be deceived by your friends. Financial 
improvement is assured. In service, good 
news on Tuesday. Businessmen, persons 
recently introduced may act against your interests. Executives, 
help will be forthcoming from seniors. Ladies, performance 
of your children will give you satisfaction. 




& 


LIBRA (SsfitMiibar 22 Oelebir 22) 
Handling of official matters demands cau¬ 
tion. In mid-week tax problem may cause 
irritation. Professionals, travelling Indicated. 
Businessmen, you may have to take certain precauhoniiy 
measures to meet high prices. Persons in service, may have 
to incur heavy expenditure. Ladies (artistes) journey indicated. 
Girls, little scope for peace at home. 

8CQRPIO (Odobtr 23 — Novambar 22) 
A period of affluence will begin and pleasant 
surprise awaits you. Success In anterpriao 
and relief from chronic ailments Indicated. 
Professionals, situation takes on a favourable note and creativ¬ 
ity will be of high order. In service, change for the batter 
indicated. Ladies, pleasure trips indicated. Girls, you may 
have to face opposition from your parents. 

SAGITTARIUS (November 23—December 20) 
Your health will be progressively better from 
Thursday. In service, you may have bright 
moment Businessmen, you may have to 
face pressure for ready money. Professionals, this week you 
may undergo professional training. Artistes, heavy engage¬ 
ments for you. Working girls, promotion or betterment assured. 
Girls, success in competitive examination. 

CAPRICORN (December 21 — January 13) 
You will be rewarded for your talents. This 
week is likely to be eventful for romance. 
In domestic sphere certain memorable 
incident will happen. Businessmen, high prices may place you 
in difficulty. Industrialists, scarcity of raw naterlals indicated. 
Professionals, quarrel with associates or juniors may perturb 
you. Girls, you are prone to accidents now. 

AQUARIUS (January 20 — February 13) 
This week you may expect an important 
assignment from your office boss. Profes¬ 
sionals, meetings anct conferences for you. 
Businessmen, minor financial difficulties indicated. Executives, 
success in all of your activities assured. Ladies, brothers will 
prove helpful. Artistes, new contacts for you. Musicians, 
fame indicated. Girls, romance may mature in matrimony. 

PISCES (February 19 — March 20) A week 
when you may have to face many odds. 
Colleagues in your office and professional 
associates may become jealous for your 
success. Businessmen, brisk business indicated in the second 
half of the week. Ladies, love affairs and dealing with opposite 
sex are not at all favoured. 
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HELEN OF 
BOMBAY 


'Busiest is best' is the norn in 
the Indian film world. By that 
orlterlon, Helen is certainly the 
'(^ueen of the Hautch Girls'. She 
has danced through nearly 300 filos 
over the past 17 years, and all the 
■Igne are that she will perforn in 
At leut another 300 before retiring. 


EDITOR AVEEK SARKAR 









AZED CROSSWORD 

•io.m:njUN 


4 Dock woftwr gala aortad out about and of day (9) 

11 Flaatiy prattibaranoa In Moomara-cuahioning in a 

flgufa(8) 

IS Rag'H gal ua aenunWad agga (5) 

IS Hoiaa without ona'auafy odd (4) 
14RooWa*apa t aa c utor'atafiala»l n alda r aa d yto 
iiy?W 

IS Soana of innooont happinaaa, a taaluia of Caaaidy- 
iowa(4) 

IS Ufca a baaal anctoaad. potantlally frao outaido (6) 

IS Calliopa Inapiiaa ma; thaia’a aomalhing aharp about 
mywork(Q 

SI Chaaiar goaa round chaaring cup? Hagnjba for 

gnib(S) 

SS waad In dry com ratuming about bHa of land 
croppod (9) 

as One with swarthy complexion you eee move 
around (6) 

27 Rare metal you eee Imbrue rock (6) 

as Tragic heroine changed hands in Indian market (4) 

321 incense the chyrch, badly hurt Good Book, 
removlr^ front (S) 

33 Paddy's temptation- a drink along the way? (4) 

34 Terror (5) 

36 Impish knave has grudge about king (6) 

35 BeautHy a girl with some changes (9) 

DOWN 

1 Fierce bird: put out S.O.S. if heading for temper (9) 

2 Bone-black porcelain (5) 

3 Sort of acanthus lots applaud (8) 

5 Medicine, neat, nasty, is swallowed (6) 

SOne IS framed by one very good at catching 

(a likeness?) (9) 

7 It'd contain Italian river running north into 
French one (6) 

S 6 did his last character in early freshness (4) 

9 Old letter- love letter tease turns up (4) 

IS Old apple turns orange-brown after start ot rot (6) 

IS You cou/d find a soberer AB <9) 

17 Take ship teas with me? Mir>e would (9) 

2SE.g. Wordsworth. English, uplifted? Like his 
rambles? (8) 

22 Funny chap: laugh Iothi therewith (6) 

24 A corporal, say. pinching doughboy's gum (6) 

26 Nasty people, and what they give you (6) 

2SNo. 1:e.g. play should never cover more than a day (5) 
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29 Large amount of old beer with one eel (4) 

30 What coalminers erKlure endlessly unyielding (4) 
AZED No. 112: SoMon 6 notes 
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Acnoss 

S, puts (rsv>a. 

10, sh-M-Hai r-ed; 

11. (s)mirk: IS. IB-ex(es), 
IS. see list of names rn c 
re Alan. 24, rK>.-torn-is, 
25. hidden. 32. as he's; 

S3 the queer-base cotn 

DOWN 

2, 'keep your h on'. 
3,ls-n-a>4liteS lit.; 

4, kalLan; 6. a-almon(d), 

5, nut <rev.) m arwg.; S. 'ad 
age; IS, 111(1)-1-greed; 

23, mast (rev.)-AB (rev ); 
2S,ever(t). 


^UCTOO by HARRY 
WilCOw GOLOMBEK 

PoaMlon No. 11 





Contmuetlon of Position No, 9 

This was the finish of a game played at the 
internationai tournament at Sochi, 1973 
between Hennings and SmeikaL—6 k 1; 
5c2;prr4p;Ob2R1B1, IpIpPIPl; 
5P2: 1P3K2.7R. 

White broke through by 1. BxP. RxB; 

2. R X R. R X R; 3. 0-08 ch. K-Kt2; if 
3.Q-B1;4.R-Kt5ch- 

4. R-K7, when Black might have reaigned. 

but he continued with 4 . P-Q6; 

5. P-KtS. R~ R7 ch; 6. K- Kt3, restgne. 


Playing for the drew 

This far from promising title really hides 
quits a lot of drama and auapanae. Of 
course, there is none of this if one is always 
playing for the draw since such a pro¬ 
cedure spells the end of creative thinking 
in chats. The player who invariably sits 
down at the chessboard with the idea, not 
of winning, but of avoiding losing is sinning 
against the whole idea of the game, which 
is. in the first instance, a contest and 
struggle between two wills. 

Where playing for a draw beoomee inter- 
aatlng is in sltualions that ars the cul- 
mifMHiona of matches of kMimaments. 

This la not in fact a very easy or simple 
process. Adopting symmetrical variationa 
and playing for exchanges may succeed 
when one’s opponent is agreeable to the 
draw; but. on the other hand, when he is 


rK>t they may be the quickest way to lose. 
Take for example the followirig game 
played in the last round of a smalt inlar- 
national tournament at Montilla in Spam 
last year. Phager. with Black, wanted 
desperat^ to draw in order to win first 
pnze, whilst Kavalek was equally determin¬ 
ed to win for the same purpose. 

White: Kavalek. Black. Pfleger 
Petroff Defence. 

I. P-K4. P-K4; 2, Kt-KB3. Kt-KB3; 

3. KIxP. P-03; 4. Kt-KB3. KtxP; 

4. P-04. P-04; 8. B-03. B-K2: 7.0-0, 
0-0; 8. R-KI, B—KB4; with the idea of 
securirtg more exchanges, if White plays 
9. QKt—02, by Kt-Q3. But White does not 
do this and so Black might have done 

better to have played 8.Kt-03 straight- 

aw^. 

9. P-QB4, P-QB3; 19. Kt-B3. KtxKt; 

II, PxKt. BxB; 12. QxB. PxP 
13. OxP, Kt-Q2; 14. Q-Kt3. Kt-Kt3. 
19. P-B4, 0-02; 16. R-Ktl P-QB4. 
17. B-R3. OR-B1: 18. 0R-01. 0-B2. 
19. R-K5. this eventually wins the Q6P. 
after which the game ta lost fcr Bl tc.:. 
19.....KR-0l;29.BxP,B'-B3;2* R-BS. 
0-B3; 22. P-KR3. Kt-R5; 23. R-Ki. 
R-B2; 24. B-Kt4. P--KR3; 2S. P-OS, 
Q—R3; 26. P-Q6. resigns S»nce tf he plays 
26. . . RxBP he losm a piece by 27. 
R-OR5, R X 6; 28. 0 X R. B-B6; 29 R x Q. 
6xQ;30.RxKt.BxR;31.KtxB. 








GERARD BUSQUET 


WITH 

TAME 

OTTERS 


They were hundreds, now reduced to a mere 
handful, that dared with their slender plowed 
boats and their separate otter into the maze o? 
marshes and dense forest carved like a giant 
puzzle, a thousand islands by the offshoots of 
the mighty Ganges. The Sunderbans jungle, 
covering an area of 2500 square miles in the 
vast Ganges Brahmaputra estuary is an un- 
hospitable and unhealthy region, the home of 
man-eating tigers, crocodiles and pythons and 
a dozen different species of deadly snakes. 
The rivers and narrow Muds crisscrossing the 
forest are, however rich in fishes, attracting 
every year thousands of fishermen from all over 
Bangladesh. Besides the 200>}0 fishermen fish¬ 
ing in the rivers and khals of the Sunderbans 


all the year round, another 25000, coming 
mostly from the Chittagong region used to stay 
during the winter in Dublai island, near one of 
the richest fishing grounds in the Bay of Bengal. 
The latter’s number is now a little over 5000 
on account of the present lawlessness prevail¬ 
ing in the area. 

Most fishermen live in large groups in 
temporary camps or in boats moored at night 
near the river banks, for security reasons as 
well as to facilitate supplies of food and water 
and dispose easily of their catches. 

The people fishing with tame otters are 
low caste Hindus belonging to the Malo sub- 5 
caste. They prefer to keep to themselves — 
unlike other fishermen, fishing alone in the 



The etier comes up with a catch. 


narrow khals winding in the heart of the forest. 
Their otters called ud bilai in Bengali, like the 
hawks of feudal lords, confer upon them an 
aristocratic status among the fishermen’s com¬ 
munity. 

The increasing lawlessness in the jungie 
where gangs of outlaws, armed to the teeth, 
roam, looting isolated fishermen, stealing their 
water, — worth its weight in gold in this brack¬ 
ish water zone—. has discouraged a number of 
them, particularly the more vulnerable Malo 
fishermen to venture into the jungle. Otter 
fishermen still going into the Sunderbans repre¬ 
sent only a tiny fraction of the total number 
who used to visit the area in previous years. 
According to a forest guard from Bhangmari, 
one of the numerous forest offices set up on the 
perijihery of the Sunderbans, 250 boats of otter 
fishermen used to go every month to the 
Sunderbans in 1970. Their number is now down 
to thirty a month. 

The mopping-up operations carried out from 
time to time by. Bangladesh Government forces 
to uproot the pirates and groups of pro-Chinese 
revolutionaries settled there since Independ- 
6 ence end usually in a fiasco. Outlaws, avoiding 


contact with posse of policemen and Rakshi 
Bahini — a para-military force — .sent to flush 
them out of their hideouts, vanish into their in- 
acce.ssible sanctuaries at the slightest alert. 

Bhorot and the other three crew members 
of an otter fishing boat are among the few 
daring fishermen still going into the Sunder¬ 
bans. Their village, in Jessore district, is three 
days away by boat from Bhangmari where they 
stop to get the required fishing i^rmit. They 
carry with them their stores of drinking water, 
rice and other foodstuff since they have to stay 
in the forest for a period of three months. They 
will sell every day their catches to fish dealers, 
moving up and down the rivers in launches pro¬ 
curing fish from various collection centres. 
Fishing trips into the Sunderbans are usually 
shorter in duration — between three weeks and 
one month — in order to lessen the risks. 

The fishermen can theoretically earn, during 
a three-month i)eriod, between 12000 and 24000 
takas (US $1500 to 3000). The sales proceeds 
are usually split into six equal shares. The 
owner of the net and otter|otters (usually the 
same person) gets another two extra shares for 
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The afternoon is dreamy. But its hard work for the fishermen, and the otter down below who drives the shoal 
of fish towards a waiting neb 


his capital. Otters are now worth between 1500 where the average monthly income is still 
and 2000 takas and a nylon net about 250 takas, around 100 takas (US $12). 

Actual earnings are, however, much less. The Bhorot and the other three crew members 
catches are sometimes poor and the fishermen are related like most otter fishermen, coming 
cannot always dispose of their catches at the from the same village in south Bangladesh 
prices asked for. The frequent bribes, in cash where otter fishing is a centuries-old occupa- 
or kind, to the forest department staff, cut down tion. 

further their meagre earnings. The nylon nets. Fishing with otters is also practised by 
often damaged by sunken roots and branches other fishermen in other parts of the sub¬ 
obstructing the khals do not last long and the continent, in the Indian state of Orissa and the 
otters are often eaten by crocodiles or killed by Sind province in southern Pakistan. The fisher- 
di.sease. Bhorot lost three otters last month men of Sind use them as decoys to capture 
and cannot afford replacements. river dolphins. Two to 3 tame otters are let 

Fishermen are e.xposed to constant danger into the river. The noise and splashing created 
in the jungle. Fifty people, boatmen, fishermen by the otters trying to snatch the fish and 
and woodcutters are killed every year by man- prawns fed to them by the fishermen attract 
eating tigers and the same number approxira- the dolphins which blander into the nets set 
ately die of snake bites. Hold-ups by bandits for them. 

are on the increase. The fishing permit fees The type of otter found in the Sunderbans 
and (Government royalties levied on catches jungle and other parts of the delta is known 
are, however, nominal and often evaded by the as the ‘Indian smooth otter’ (Lutra Perspicil- 
lishermen. Their actual earnings hover around lata). It is a heavily built animal about 25 to 
2 to 3 thousand takas (US $250 to US $375) — 30 inches in length and 16 to 24 pounds (7 to 

three times more for the owner — for a three- 11 kgs.) in weight, with a smooth, sleek, sandy 
8 month period, a sizable amount for Bangladesh or tawny brown coat. Wild otters hunt in bits 





(flooded fields) and haors (marshes), creeks 
and estuaries and also in the shallow coastal 
waters. Otters usually hunt alone but are also 
known to fish in grouf^, encircling shoals of 
fish and driving them in shallower waters to 
make an easy kill. 

Tame otters breed in captivity. According 
to the fishermen otters breed once a year. Eacn 
litter consists of three to four young otters but 
two only usually survive. Little is known, 
however, about the breeding habits ol the wild 
otters. 

Fishermen do not try to catch wild utters 

— found in large numbers all over Bangladesh 

— because they are virtually impossible to 
tame and always try to escape at the first oppor¬ 
tunity. Tame otters sometimes escape but 
usually go back to their masters. They are, 
however, always kept tied up in the fishermen's 
huts, on the boats, and during fishing 

Otter fishermen can have up to four tame 
otters but seldom not more than two for fish¬ 
ing. These otters are placed, while travelling 
or during rest periods, in front of the boat in a 
^mboo cage, opened on both side<; to enable 
the otters to dive easily, and covered with a 
woven bamboo mat to protect them from rain 
and sunshine. 

Out of 12 fishermen’s families m Kaialbari 

— Bhorot’s village — (our families only own 
otters and two families only out of the two 


hundred families of Rajapur, a big fishing 
village on the outskirts of Khulna, a port in 
southern Bangladesh. A number of Hindu 
fishermen, while fleeing the Pakistani troops 
during the 1971 army crackdown, freed their 
otters before leaving their villages and do not 
have now the means to replace them. Otters 
can be either purchased or hired for the same 
amount, for periods of 6 months, from fisher¬ 
men families. Lending tame otters is the main 
source of income for their widows. 

Otters eat mostly fish — 2 kilos a day foi' 
a full-grown otter on average — but also ii'og.s 
and tortoises, rodents and waterfowls, leaxe.s 
and vegetables. Wild otters usually hunt at 
night. In the excitement of the hunt otltus 
often go berserk, killing more fish than they 
can eat. In addition to the fish caught during 
fishing, w'hich takes place twice a day at low 
tide, tame otters are also fed once a day by 
their masters who give them usually inferior 
quality fishes. 

During fishing, while two fishermen steer 
and row the boat through the twisting, shallow, 
narrow ribbons of stagnant water winding 
through the silent jungle, the remaining two 
crew members operate the big rectangular net 
while the boat moves slowly downstream, 
dipping it and pulling it up quickly at short 
intervals, throwing the fish caught on the split 
bamboo platform forming the deck. The fish 
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by TERENCE REESE by C. W. HILL 
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South wins tha haart laad and lays down 
tha Aca of spadas. East showino out. How 
should South continua? 

This hand was playad by tha Tsiwanass 
playar. Patricli Huang, in tha Far East 
Championship. Huang saw that if ha cor»- 
tinuad with a sacond trump. Want might 
win and put East in with a diamond for a 
haart ratum. Tha Aoa would ba ruffad and 
daciaiar would ba isft with a haart loaar 
forona down. 

Huang's solution was to cash thraa 
rounds of clubs bafora continuing tha 
trumps. This was tha full daal 


$ 

% 


K J5 
J 

A 10 5 4 
J 10 9 7 5 



^K109876 

^ 9832 


Now. whan tMast won the second trump 
with tha King, ha had nowhere to go. Ha 
could undarlaad tha Aca of diamonds and 
gat a haart ruff, but would than have to 
return a diamond, astabiithing tha Jack, 
or concede a rulf and discard 



FLOWERS grown in tha Channel Islands 
for export are featured on four stamps 
from Jersey. Tha 5hp value (above) shows 
anamonas. and other stamps have sprays 
of fraasias. carnations, gladioli and aamh 
dlls. Since taking control of Hs own postal 
services in 19ra. Jersey has adopted a 
modarata stamp-issjuing policy averaging 
three commamorativa senes annuaHy. lliio 
year's programme Includes a sanes in 
honour of the Universal Postal Union (June) 
and another reproducing paintings by tha 
17th century Jersey artist Pater Monamy 

(UCRNDBf). 


is either kept in the round bottom, under the 
detachable bamboo deck or in a sunken container 
tied up to one side of the boat. The net called 
‘tar jal’ is about 15 feet by 18 feet in length 
and 12 feet by 15 feet in width. The longer 
sides of the net are strengthened by bamboo , 
poles. One of the shorter sides is fixed to the 
anterior part of the boat and the ends of the 
poles held by hand while the net is immersed. 

The otters, tied up by a rope to a long 
bamboo perch hung over one side, dive and 
swim near the boat, driving fixe frightened 
fishes into the net. They help themselves 
occasionally to a few fishes while chasing them 
around and have often to be called tu task by 
their masters, tugging at the rope tying them 
round their neck, whenever they stray too far 
from the net they are supposed to patrol, or 
interrupt their work to enjoy an impromptu 
snack on the muddy shore. 

Clumsy on land, the otter is a wonderful 
swinamer. Its almost cylindrical body, similar 
to a torpedo, is particularly suited for fast div¬ 
ing and swimming. Using its front paws as 
paddles, its long and muscular tail as rudder 
and its powerful hind legs to propel herself 
forward, the otter has no difficulty to follow 
the sinuous twists and turns of its fleeing 
quarries. 

Fishermen catch on average between ."W 
and 40 kilos of fish in a day, combing the rivulet 
from one end to the other several times. The 
greater the number of otters, the bigger the 
catches. An otter boat with four otters can bag 
up to 80 to 100 kilos of fish in a day. Otters, 
operating simultaneously from both sides of the 
boat and guided on to the target by pulls on 
the rope tying them, surround the frightened 
fishes and drive them into the net by a per¬ 
fectly executing flanking movement. 

The number of otter fishermen has de¬ 
creased sharply in recent years. They repre¬ 
sent now a tiny minority among the million 
professional fishermen found in Bangladesh. 
Many of them finding fishing in the Sunder- 
bans loo hazardous have migrated with their 
otters to other parts of the countiy. Others 
have given up altogether this specialised fish¬ 
ing. The relatively high overhead costs 
and the enormous risks involved will contri¬ 
bute to decrease further their depleted numbers 
in the years to come. 

Some of them, however, indifferent to the 
risks and without aptitude or liking for a differ¬ 
ent existence will continue, month after 
month, perpetuating an old, old tradition, to 
roam across the mighty rivers of Bengal and 
haunt the remotest comers of the jungle with 
their lively and friendly otters, their constant 
companions sharing the same thrills and 
dangers. 
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On my trip down South I met a beautiful young 
Bharata Natyam dancej', Sudharani Raghu- 
pathy, in Madras. Her skin literally shone like 
silk. Her beauty secret, apart from a careful 
diet and regular Bharata Natyam exercises, is 
this. Take the skin of one dozen loose skin 
oranges and the peel of two juicy limes or 
lemons. Cut into small pieces and dry 
thoroughly in the sun Powder well and keep 
in a tin. Before bathing, soak a tablespoon of 
the powder in three or four tablespoons milk 
for 15 mintues. Now apply this ail over face, 
neck and body. W'ait for lU minutes and have 
your bath as usual. This is supposed to make 
your body glisten like marble. 

Srimati Nagaratnarn ol Coimbatore has a 
recipe for haii oil that stops tailing hair. Take 
a mature coconut, brill a hole in one of its 
three eyes. This can be done with a sharp jiail. 
Take care not to spill the water. Through the 
hole, push in rajgira seeds (arakeerai verai in 
Tamili — as much as the coconut water can 
absorb. Keep hole closed and keep aside for a 
week. The seeds will then have sprouted. Break 
open coconut and grind the seeds with the 
coconut on a clean stone, to a fine paste. Take 
four cups gmgelly or coconut oil, one cup cow’s 
milk, five powdered white peppercorns (avail¬ 
able in Ayurvedic shops) and mix with the 
ground paste. Boil, stirring all the time, till a 
brown residue forms at the bottom. Strain and 
|Jx)ttle wheii cool. 

* For those who suffer from athlete’s foot 
and other ailments of the feet, there is a paste 
called nulungu pudi that is applied during 
marriages and other auspicious occasions on the 
feet. Legend says the Goddess Parvati applied 
it on her wedding day. This is applied just 
like mehendi paste. Just mix half a cup of haldi 
with a pinch of chunam. Add water and mi-x 


into a fine paste. It will now turn red. 

Apart from mehendi leaves, mehendi flowers 
can also be used to make hair oil. Heat about 
Cat) grams til or coconut oil in a pan till it 
smokes. .4dd 250 grams mehendi flow'ers, 
lower the tlanie and allow it to simmer for five 
minutes. Remove from fire and cool. Pour into 
a jar and keep in the shade (never in direct 
sunlight) for a fortnight. Stram and bottle. 

Face lotion can also be made al home. Dis- W 
solve 10 grams of alum and one gram of zinc ^9 
sulphate in a little water. Mix one fluid dram Q 
(I S fluid ounce or GO drops) of glycerine and 
pour in one fluid dram of tincture of benzoin 
and 30 drops of essence of eau de cologne. 
Finally add distilled water to make half a litre 
and mix well to give a non-separable milky 
lotion. These days, distilled water is added to 
most co.snietic preparations as water is a great 
moisturizing agent. Apply on face and neck 
with a wad of cottonwool. Wipe off with another 
wad after two minutes. 

Curds are a great help in bleaching 
frickles. But if that doesn’t help, try this 
homemade lotion. 

Dissolve 20 grams lime juice in 140 grams 
water.^ Mi.\ separately six grams acetic acid 
with 20 grams ak'ohol, one gram perfume 
with 12 gi'ams glycerine. Blend everything 
thoroughly. Filter and .stoi-e in a gla.ss "bottle 
Sour buttermilk is another aid in lighlenine 
frickles. 

"iou can even make your own tooth powder 
at home. Combine five grams each of acacia 
bark and neera bark, 50 grams lavang, 6 grams 
myrobalm, 10 grams camphor, 50 grams cinna¬ 
mon, 50 grams alum, one tablespoon salt one 
tablespoon borax powder and one tablespoon 
boric powder. Powder well, sift and stoic in a 
closed container. 11 





The five empty and open-topped oil barrels 
had bwn stored for later use, and these were 
now streamed astern of the Toscana for target 
practice. At a hundred metres all of the men, 
black and white, could riddle a barrel before 
they had ceased their practice. Four barrels 
were destroyed and sunk in this manner, and 
the fifth was used by Marc Vlaminck. He let it 
stream to two hundred metres, then planted him¬ 
self in the stem of the Toscana, feet apart and 
braced, the bazooka across his right shoulder, 
right eye applied to the sight. Judging the 
gentle heave of the deck, he waited until he was 
sure, and fired off his first rocket. It screamed 
over the top of the barrel and exploded with 
a spout of sprav into the ocean. His second 
rocket took the. barrel in the centre. There was 
a crash and the boom of the explosion echoed 
back over the water to the watching mercen¬ 
aries and crew. Fragments of tin-plate scotter- 
ed the water close to where the barrel had been 
and a cheer came from the watchers. Grinning 
widely, Vlaminck turned to Shannon, ripped 
off the glasses he had used to protect his eyes 
and wi{^ the specks of smut from his face. 

‘You said you wanted a door taken off. 
Cat?’ 

‘That’s right, a bloody great wooden gate. 
Tiny.’ 

‘I’ll give it to you in matchsticks, and that’s 
a promise,' said the Belgian. 

Because of the noise they had made, Shan¬ 
non ordered the Toscana to'move on the next 
day, and two days later he called his second 
halt. In the period under way, the men had 
hauled out the three assault craft and inflated 
them. They lay side by side along the main 
deck. Each, despite being a deep, dark grey in 
colour, had a brilliant orange nose and the name 
of the manufacturer in the same luminous colour 
down each side. These were painted out with 
black paint from the ship’s store. 

When they were hove-to for the second time, 
they tested all three. Without the muffling boxes 
placed over the top of each engine, the J(dinsons 
made an audible mutter even when four hundred 
12 yards away from the Toscana. With the boxes 


in place and the engines throttled back to less , 
than quarter-power,, there was hardly a sound 
at thirty yards. 'They tended to overheat after 
twenty minutes at half-power, but this could be 
stretched to thirty minutes if power was reduc¬ 
ed. Shannon took one of the craft out for two,^ 
hours, checking throttle setting for speed- 
against-noise, to get the best combination. As the 

K owerful outboards gave him a large reserve, 
e elected never to push them beyond one-third 
of full power, and advised his men to close down 

to less than one-quarter power for the last two 
hundred yards as they approached the landing 
beaches of the target area. 

The walkie-talkies were also tested at up to 
four miles, and despite the heavy atmospherics 
and the hint of thunder in the stifling air, mess¬ 
ages could still be heard if read over clearly and 
slowly. To get them used to the notion, the 
Africans were also given trips in the power-craft, 
at a varying range of speeds, in daylight and at 
night. 

The night exercises were the most import¬ 
ant For one of them Shannon took the other 
four whites and the six Africans three miles out 
from the Toscana, which burned one small light 
at her mast-head. On the journey away frcxn 
the ship, the ten men had their eyes bandaged. 
When the masks were taken off, each was given 
ten minutes to accustom his vision to the black¬ 
ness of the sky and the ocean, before the move 
back to the boat began. With the engine throttl¬ 
ed down and dead silence maintained aboard, the 
assault craft moved quietly back towards the 
light that represented the Toscana. Sitting with 
the tiller bar in his hands, holding the power 
setting steady at one third, then cutting back 
to less than a quarter for the final run-in. Shan¬ 
non could feel the tension of the men in front 
of him. They knew this was what it would be 
like when they struck, and there would be no 
second chances. 

Back on board, Carl Waldenberg came up 
to Shannon as the two men watched the crew 
winch the vessel inboard by torchlight. 

‘I hardly heard a sound,’ he said. ‘Not until 
you were a couple of hundred metres away, and 
I was listening hard. Unless they have verj' 
alert guards posted, you should be able to make 
the beach, wherever you are going. Incidentally, 
where are you going? I need more charts if I 
have to proceed much further.’ 

‘I think you’d all better know,’ said Shan¬ 
non. ‘We’ll spend the rest of the night going 
through the briefing.’ 

Until dawn, the crew (with the exception 
of the engineer who still slept with his engines), 
the seven Africans and the four mercenaries 
listened to Shannon in the main saloon while 
he went through the entire plan of attack. He^” 
had prepared and set up his projector and slide 
transparencies, some of which were pictures he 
had taken while in Zangaro, others of which 
were the maps and charts he had bought or 
drawn for himself. 

When he had finished, there was dead 
silence in the stifling cabin, the blue wreaths of 
cigarette smoke trickling out through the open 


portholes into the equally clammy night outside. 

Finally Waldenberg said, 'Gott in Himmel!’ 
Then they all started. It took an hour before 
the questions were answered. Waldenberg want¬ 
ed reassurance that if anything went wrong the 
survivors would be back on board and the 
'Toscana well over the horizon before sunrise. 
Shannon give it to him. 

‘We only have your word for it they have 
no navy, no gunboats,’ he said. 

‘Then my word will have to do,’ said Shan¬ 
non. ‘They have none.’ 

'Just because you did not see any_’ 

‘They have none,’ snapped Shannon. ‘I 
spent hours talking with people who have been 
there for years. There are no gunboats, no navy. 

The six Africans had no questions. They 
would each stick close, to the mercenary who 
would lead them, and teiist that he knew what 
he was doing. The seventh, the doctor, asked 
briefly where he would be, and accepted that he 
would remain on board the Toscana. The four 
mercenaries had a few purely technical ques¬ 
tions, which Shannon answered in technical 
. terms. 

When they came back up on deck the 
Africans stretched themselves out on their sleep¬ 
ing bags and went to sleep. Shannon had often 
envied their ability to sleep at any time, in any 
place, in almost any circumstances. The doctor 
retired to his cabin, as did Norbiatto who would 
take the next watch. Waldenberg went into his 
wheelhouse and the Toscana began to move 
again towards her destination, just three days 
away. 

The five mercenaries grouped themselves 
on the after deck behind the crew quarters and 
talked until the sun was high. They all approved 
of the plan of attack and accepted that Shan¬ 
non’s reconnaissance had been accurate and 
precise. If anything had changed since then, if 
F there had been an unforeseen addition to the 
town’s defences or improvements to the palace, 
they knew they could all die. They would be 
very few, dangerously few, for such a job, and 
there was no margin for things going wrong. 
But they accepted that either they had to win 
within twenty minutes or they would have to get 
back to their boats and leave in a hurry, those 
that could leave. They knew that no one was 
going to come looking for wounded, and that any¬ 
one finding one of his colleagues badly hurt and 
unmovable would be expected to give him one 
mercenary’s last gift to another, the quick clean 
way out, preferable to capture and the slow 
death. It was part of the rules, and they had all 
had to do it before. 

Just before noon they parted company and 
turned in. 

They all woke early on the .morning of Day 
^inety-Nine. Shannon* had been up half the 
^night, watching beside Waldenberg as the coast¬ 
line loomed out of the perimeter of the tiny 
radar screen at the rear of the vtrheelhouse. 

'I want you to come within visual range of 
the coast to the south of the capital,’ he had told 
the captain, ‘and spend the morning steaming 
northwards, parallel to the shore, so that at 
noon we are off the coast here.’ 


His finger jabbed the sea off the coast of 
the country to Zangaro’s northern side. During 
the twenty days at sea he had come to trust the 
German captain. Waldenberg, havmg taken 
his money m Ploce port, had stuck by his side 
of the bargain, giving himself completely to 
making the operation as successful as he could 
Shannon was confident the seaman would hold 
his ship at readiness four miles off the coast, 
a bit to the south of Clarence, while the fire- 
fight went on, and if the distress call came over 
the walkie-talkie, that he would wait until the 
men who had managed to escape rejoined the 
Toscana in their sp^boats, before making at 
full power for the open sea. There was no spare 
man Shannon could leave behind to ensure this, 
so he had to trust Waldenberg. 

He had already found the frequency on the 

ship’s radio on which Endean wanted him to 
transmit his first message, and this was timed 
for noon. 

The morning passed slowly. 'Through the 
ship’s telescope Shannon watched the estuaiy 
of the Zangaro River move past, a long, low line 
of mangrove trees along the horizon. At mid- 
morning he could make out the break in the 
green line where the town of Clarence lay, and 

g issed the telescojie to Vlaminck, Langarotti, 
upree and Semmler. Each studied the off- 
white blur in silence and handed the glass to 
the next man.. They smoked more than usual 
and mooched around the deck, tense and bored 
with the waiting, wishing, now they were so 
close, that thev could go sti’aight into action. 

At noon SShannon began to transmit his 
message. He read it in clear into the radio 
.speaker. It was just one woi’d, ‘Plantain.’ He 
gave it every ten seconds for five minutes, then 
broke for five minutes, then gave it again. 
Three times within thirty minutes, each lime 
over a five-minute period, he broadcast the word, 
and hoped that Endean would hear it some¬ 
where on the mainland. It meant that Shannon 
and his men were on time and in position, and 
that they would strike Clarence and Kimba’s 
Palace in the small hours of the following morn¬ 
ing. 

'Twenty-two miles away across the water, 
Simon Endean heard the word on his Braun 
transistor radio, folded the long wasp-antenna, 
left the hotel balcony and withdrew into the b^- 
room. Then he began, slowly and carefully, to 
explain to the former colonel of the ^ngaran 
Army that within twenty-four hours he. 
Antoine Bobi, would be President of Zangaro. 
At four in the afternoon the colonel, grinning 
and chuckling at the thought of the reprisals he 
would take against those who had assisted in 
his ousting, struck his deal with Endean. He 
signed the document granting Bormac Trading 
Company a ten-year exclusive mining conces¬ 
sion in the Crystal Mountains for a flat annual 
fee, a tiny profits-participation by the Zangaran 
government, and watched Endean place in an 
envelope and seal a cheque certified by a Swiss 
bank for half a million dollars in favour of 
Antoine Bobi. 
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In Clarence preparations went ahead 
through the afternoon for the following day’s 
independence celebrations. Six prisoners, lying 
badly beaten in the cells beneath the former 
colonial police station, listened to the cries of 
the Kimba Patriotic Youth marching through 
the sreets above them, and knew that they 
would be battered to death in the main square 
as part of the celebrations Kimba had prepared. 
Photographs of the president were promi¬ 
nently hung on every public building and the 
diplomatic wives pivpared their migraines so 
they would be excused attendance at the cere¬ 
monies. 

In the shuttered palace, surrounded by his 
guards, President Jean Kimba sat alone at his 
desk contemplating the advent of his sixth year 
of office. 

During the afternoon the Toscana and her 
lethal cargo put about and began to cruise 
slowly back down the coast from the north. 

In the wheelhouse Shannon sipped his 
coffee and explained to Waldenberg how he 
wanted the Toscana placed. 

‘Hold her just north of the border until sun¬ 
down.’ he told his captain. ‘After nine p.m.. 
start her up again and move diagonally towards 
the coast. Between sundown and nine, we will 
have streamed the three assault craft astern of 
the ship, each loaded with its complement. That 
will have to be done bv torchlight, but well away 
from the land, at least ten miles out. 

‘When you start to move, around nine, k^p 
her really .slow, so you end up here, four miles 
out from the shore and one mile north of the 
peninsula at two a.m. You’ll be out of sight of 
the city in that position. With all lights doused, 
no one should see you. So far as I know there’s 
no radar on the peninsula, unless a ship is in 
port.’ 

‘Even if there is, she should not have a radar 
on,’ growled Waldenberg. He was bent over his 
inshore chart of the coast, measuring his dist¬ 
ances with dividers and parallel rule. ‘When 
does the firstcraft set free and move inshore ?’ 

‘At two. That will be Dupree and his mortar 
crew. The other two boats cast adrift and head 
for the beach one hour later. OK ?’ 

‘OK,’ said Waldenburg, ‘I’ll have you there.’ 

‘It has to be accurate,' insisted Shannon. 
‘We’ll see no lights in Clarence, even if there are 
any, until we round the headland. So we’ll be 
on compass heading only, calculating by speed 
and heading, until we see the outline, of the 
shore, which might be no more than a hundred 
metres. It depends on the sky; cloud, moon and 
stars.’ 

Waldenberg nodded. He knew the rest. 
After he heard the firelight begin, he was to ease 
the Toscana across the mouth of the harbour, 
four miles out, and heave-to again two miles to 
the south of Clarence, four miles out from the 
tip of the peninsula. From then on he would 
listen on his walkie-talkie. If all went well, he 
would stay where he was until sun-up. If things 
went badly he would turn on the lights at the 
14 masthead, the forepeak and the stem, to guide 


the returning force back to the Toscana. 

Darkness that evening came early, for the 
sky was overcast and the moon would not rise 
until the small hours of the morning. The rains 
had already started, and twice in the previous 
three days they had weathered drenching down¬ 
pours as’ the skies opened. The weather report,' 
listened to avidly on the radio, indicated there 
would be scattered squalls along the coast that 
night, but no tornados, and they could only pray 
there would be no torrential rains while the men 
were in their open boats or while the battle for 
the palace was on. 

Before sundown the tarpaulins were hauled 
off the equipment, piled in rows along the main 
deck, and when darknes.s fell Shannon and Nor- 
biatto began organi.sing the departure of the 
assault craft. The first over the side was the 
one IDupree would u.se. There was no point in 
using the derrick ; the sea wa.s only eight feet 
beneath the deck at the lowest point. The men 
lowered the fully-inflated craft into the water 
manually, and Semmler and Dupree went down 
into it as it bobbed against the Toscanc ‘s side in 
the slow .swell. 

The two of them hoisted the heavy outboard 
engine into place over the stern and screwed it 
tight to the backboard. Before placing the 
muffler on top of it, Semmler started the Johnson 
up and ran her foi' two minutes. The Serbian 
engineer had already given all three engines a 
thorough check-over, and it ran like a sewing 
machine. With the muffling box on top, the noise 
died to a low hum. 

Semmler climbed out and the equipment 
was lowered to Duprt!e’.s waiting hands. There 
were the baseplates and sighting gear for both 
mortars, then the two mortar tubes. Dupree was 
taking forty mortar bombs for the palace and 
twelve for the barracks. To be on the safe side, 
he took sixty bombs, all primed and fused for 
detonation bn impact. 

He also took both flare-launching rockets 
and the ten flaies, one of the gas-powered fog¬ 
horns, one walkie-talkie and his night glasses. 
Slung over his shoulder he had his personal 
Schmeisser and stuck in his belt were five full 
magazines. The two Africans who were going 
with him, Timothy and Sunday, were the last 
into the assault craft. 

When it was ready. Shannon stared down 
at the three faces that looked back up at him in 
the dim torchlight. 

‘Good luck,’ he called softly. For answer 
Dupree raised one thumb and nodded. Holding 
the painter of the assault craft, Semmler moved 
back along the rail while Dupree fended off fr<nn 
down below. When the craft was stream astern 
of the Toscana in complete darkness, ^mmler 
tied her painter to the after-rail, leaving the 
three men to bob up and down on the swell. 

The second boat took less time to let into 
the water, for the men had got the hang of it. 
Marc Vlaminck went down with Semmler to set 
tlie outboard engine in position, for this was 
their boat. Vlaminck was taking one bazooka 
and twelve rockets, two on his own body, the 
other ten carried bv his back-up man, who was 
Patrick. Semmler had his personal Schmeisser 



and five magazines, each in easy-extraction 
pouches hung round his belt. He had a set of 
night glasses round his neck and the second 
.jvalkie-talkie strapped to one thigh. As he was 
the only man who could speak German, ^nch 
.and reasonable English, he would double as the 
main attack parly's radio operator. When the 
two whites were ensconced in their craft, Patrick 
and Jinja, who would be Semmler’s back-up 
man, slid down the Jacob’s ladder from the 
Toscana and took their places. 

The two were streamed astern of the ship, 
and Dupree’s painter was passed to Semmler. 
who made it fast to his own assault craft. 'The 
two inflatable vessels bobbed behind the Toscana 
in line astern, separated bv the length of rope, 
but none of their occupants said a word. 

Langarotti and Shannon took ihe third and 
last boat They were acctompanied by Bartholo¬ 
mew and Johnny, the latter a big, grinning 
fighter who had been promoted to captain at 
Shannon’s insistence when they last fought to¬ 
gether, but who had refused to take his own 
company as his new rank entitled him, prefer- 
O to stick clase to Shannon and look after 


Just befor Shannon, who was the last man 
into the boats, descended the ladder. Captain 
Waldenberg appeared from the direction of the 
bridge and tugged at his sleeve. The German 
pulled the mercenary to one side and muttered 
quietly, 'We may have a problem.’ 

Shannon was immobile, frozen by the 
thought that something had gone seriously 
wrong. 

‘What is it ?' he asked. 

'There’s a ship. Lying off Clarence, further 
out than us.’ 

‘How long since you saw it ?’ 

‘Sometime,’ said Waldenberg, ‘but I thought 
Jt must be crui-sing south down the coast, like us, 
or moving northwards. But it’s not, it’s riding- 
to’. 


‘You’re sure? There’s no doubt about it?’ 

‘None at all. W’hen we came down the 
coast we were moving so slowly that if the other 
had been steaming in the same direction, she’d 
be well away by now. If northwards, she’d have 
passed us by now. She’s immobile.’ 

‘Any indication of what she is, who she 
belongs to?’ The German shook his head. 

‘The size of a freighter. No indication who 
she is, unless we contact her.’ 

Shannon thought for several minutes. 

‘If she were a freighter, bringing cargo to 
Zangaro, would she anchor till morning wfore 
entering harbour?’ he asked. 

Waldenberg nodded. 

‘Quite possible. Entry by night is fre¬ 
quently not allowed in some of the smaller 
«&p>orts along this coast. She’s probably riding 
l^ut until the morning before asking permission 
, to enter port.’ 

Tf you’ve seen her, presumably she’s seen 
you ?’ Shannon suggestea. 

‘Bound to,’ said Waldenberg. 'We’re on her 
radar all right.’ 

‘Could her radar pick up the dinghies?’ 

‘Unlikely,’ said the captain, ‘too low in the 


water most probably.' 

‘We go ahead,’ said Shannon. ‘It’s too late 
now. We have to assume she’s just a freighter 
waiting out the night.’ 

‘She’s bound to heSr the fire fight.’ said 
Waldenberg. 

‘What can she do about it ?’ 

The German grinned. 

‘Not much. If you fail, and we’re not out 
of here before sunrise, she’ll recogni.se the 
Toscana through binoculars.’ 

‘We mustn’t fail then. Carry on as ordered.’ 

Waldenberg went back to his bridge. The 
middle-aged African doctor, who had watched 
the proceedings in silence, stejqied forward. 

‘Good luck. Major,' he said in perfectly 
modulated English. ‘God go with you.’ 

Shannon felt like saving that he* w'ould have 
preferred a Wombat recoil-less rifle, but held 
his tongue He knew the.se people look religion 
very serioush He ncxided. said ‘Sure’ and went 
over the side 

Out of the darkness, looking up at ihc dim 
blob of the Toscana’s .stern above him, there was 
complete silence but for the slop of the water 
against the rubberised hulls of the boats. 
Occasionally it gurgled behind the ship’s rudder. 
From the landward side there was not a sound, 
for they were well out of earshot of the shore, 
and by the time they came close enough to hear 
shouts and laughter, it would be well past mid¬ 
night, and with luck everyone w’ould be asleep. 

.Not that there was much laughter in Clarence, 
but Shannon w'as aware how far a single, sharp 
sound can travel over water at night, and every¬ 
one in his party, in the boats and on the 
Toscana, was sworn to silence and no smoking 

He glanced at his w’atch. It w^as quarter 
to nine. He sat back to wait. 

At nine the hull of the Toscana emitted a 
low rumble, and the water beneath her stern 
began to churn and bubble, the phosphorescent 
white wake running back to slap against the 
snub nose of Shannon’s assault crah. Then 
they tvere under w-ay. and by dipping his fingers 
over the side he could feel the caress of the 
passing w'ater. Five hours to cover twenty- 
eight nautical miles. 

The sky w'as still overcast and the air was 
like that inside an old greenhouse, but a hole 
in the cloud cover let a little dim starlight 
through. Astern he could make out the craft of 
Vlaminck and Semmler at the end of twenty feet 
of rope, and somew’here behind them Janni 
Dupree was moving along in the wake of the 
Toscana. 

'The five hours went by like a nightmare. 
Nothing to do but watch and listen, nothing to 
.see but the darkness and the glitter of the sea, 
nothing to hear but the low thump of the 
Toscana's old pistons moving inside her rusted 
hull. No one could sleep, despite the mesmeric 
rocking of the light craft, for the tensions were 
building up in every man in the operation. 

But they did ‘pass, somehow. Shannon’s 
watch said five past two when the noise of the 
foscana's engines died, and she slowed to idle 
in the water. From above the after-rail a low 
whistle came through the darkness Waldenberg 15 



letting him know they were in position for 
cast-off. Shannon turned his head to signal 
Semmler, but Dupree must have heard the 
whistle, for a few seconds later they heard his 
engine cough into life and begin to move away 
towards the shore. They never saw him go, just 
heard the low buzz of the engine under its 
muffler vanishing into the darkness. 

At the helm of his assault craft Big Janni 
checked his power setting on the twist-grip he 
held in his right hand and held his left arm, with 
the compass as steady as he could under his eyes. 
He knew he should have four and a half miles 
to cover, angling in towards the coast, trying to 
make landfall on the outer side of the northern 
arm that curved round the harbour of Clarence. 
At that power setting, on that course, he should 
make it in thirty minutes. At twenty-five 
minutes he would shut the engine almost closed 
and try to make out his landfall by eyesight. If 
the others gave him one hour to set up his mor¬ 
tars and flare-nx-kets, they should move past 
the tip of the point towanis their own beach 
landing just about the time he was ready. But 
for that hour, he and his two Africans would 
be the only ones on the shore of Zangaro. That 
was all the more reason why they should be 
completely silent as they set up their battery. 

Twenty-two minutes after he left the 
Toscana, Dupree heart! a low ‘pssst’ from the bow 
of his dinghy. It was Timothy, whom he had 
posted as a lookout. Dupree glanced up from 
his compass and what he saw caused him to 
throttle back quickly. They were already close 
to a shoreline, little more than three hundred 
yards, and the dim starlight from the hole in 
the clouds above them made out a line of deeper 
darkness right ahead. Dupre squinted hard, 
easing the craft another two hundred yards in¬ 
shore. It was mangrove, he could hear the water 
chuckling among the roots. Far out to his right 
he could discern the line of vegetation end and 
the single line of the horizon between sea and 
night sky run away to the end of vision. He 
had made landfall three miles into the northern 
coast of the peninsula. 

He brought his boat about, still keeping the 
throttle very low and virtually silent, and head¬ 
ed back out towards the sea. He set the tiller to 
keep the shoreline of the peninsula in vision at 
half a mile until he reached the limit of the 
strip of land at whose end the town of Clarence 
stood, then again headed slowly inshore. At two 
hundred metres he could make out the long, low 
spit of gravel that he was seeking, and in the 
thirty-eighth minute after leaving the Toscana, 
he cut the engine and let the assault craft drift 
on its own momentum towards the spit. It 
grounded with a soft grating of fabric on gravel. 

Dupree stepped lightly down the boat, avoid¬ 
ing the piles of equipment, swung a leg over the 
prow and dropped onto the sand. He felt for 
the painter and kept it in his hand to prevent 
the boat drifting away. For five minutes all three 
men remained immobile, listening for the slight¬ 
est sound from the town they knew lay over the 
low hammock of gravel and scrub in front of 
16 them, and four hundred yards to the left. But 


there was no sound. They had arrived without 
causing any alarm. 

When he was certain, Dupree slipped a mar¬ 
lin spike out of his belt and rammed it deep into 
the shingle of hte shore, tying the painter 
securely to it. Then he rose to a crouch and ran 
lightly up the hammock ahead of him. It was 
barely fifteen feet above sea level at its top, and 
covered in knee-high scrub that rustled against 
his boots. The rustling was no problem ; it was 
drowned by the slap of the sea on the shingle 
and far too soft to be heard away in the town. 
Crouching at the spine of the strip of land that 
formed one arm of the harbour, Dupree looked 
over the top. To his left he could make out the 
spit mnning away into the darkness, and 
straight ahead lay more water, the flat, mirror- 
calm of the protected harbour. The end of the 
spit of gi-ayei was ten yards to his right. 

Returning to the assault craft he whispered 
to the two Africans to begin unloading the 
equipment in complete silence. As the bundles 
came on to the shore he picked them up and 
carried them one by one up to the top of the 
rise. Each metallic piece was covered in sack¬ 
ing to prevent noise if two should knock to¬ 
gether. 

When the whole of his weaponry was 
assembled, Dupree began to set it up. He work¬ 
ed fast and quietly. At the far end of the spit, 
where Shannon had told him there was a round, 
flat area, he set up his main mortar. He knew, 
if Shannon’s measurements were accurate, and 
he trusted they would be, that the range from 
the tip of the land to the centre of the palace 
courtyard was 721 metres. Using his compass 
he pointed the mortar on the exact compass 
bearing Shannon had given him from the point 
. he stood to the presidential palace and care¬ 
fully adjusted his mortar’s elevation to drop his 
first range-finding bomb as near to the centre 
of the palace courtyards as possible. 

He knew when the flares went up that he 
would not see the whole palace, but just the top 
storey, so he could not watch the bomb hit the 
ground. But he would see the upward flash of 
the explosion over the brow of the ground behind 
the warehouse at the other end of the harbour, 
and that would be enough. 

When he was finish^ with the first, he set 
up the second mortar. This was minting at the 
barracks, and he put the base-plate ten yards 
away from the first, down the spine of the land 
on which he stood. He knew both range and 
bearing from this mortar to the barracks, and 
that the accuracy of the second mortar was not 
vital, since its intent was to drop bombs at ran¬ 
dom into the acreage of the former police lines 
and scatter the Zangaran army men through 
panic. Timothy, who had been nis sergeant on 
mortars the last time they fought, would handle' 
the second mortar on his own. 

He established a pile .of a dozen mortar 
bombs next to the second tube, settled Timothy 
beside it and whispered a few last instructions 
into his ear. 

Between the two mortars he establislied the 
two flare-launching rockets and jammed one 



rocket down each launcher, leaving the other 
eight lying handy. Each flare was reputed to 
have a life of twenty seconds, so if he was to 
operate both his own mortar and the illumina¬ 
tions, he knew he would have to work fast and 
skilfully. He needed Sunday to pass him his 
mortar bombs from the stack he had built be¬ 
side the emplacement. 

When he was finished he looked at his 
watch. Three twenty-two in the morning. Shan¬ 
non and the other two boys must be off the shore 
somewhere, heading for the harbour. He took 
his walkie-talkie, extended the aerial to its full 
length, switched on and waited the prescribed 
thirty seconds for it to warm up. From then on, 
it would not lie switched off again. When he 
was ready he pressed the ‘blip’ button three 
times at one-second intervals. 

A mile off the .shore. Shannon was at the 
helm of the leading a.ssault craft, eves straining 
into the darkness ahead. To his left-hand side 
Semmler kept the second craft in formation 
order, and it was he who heard the three buzzes 
from the walkie-talkie on his knee. He steered 
his boat .s('ftly into the .side of Shannon’s, so the 
two rounded sides scuffed each other. Shannon 
looked towards the other boat. Semmler hissed 
and pulled his boat away again, to maintain 
station at two metres. Shannon was relieved. 
He knew Semmler had heard Dupree’s signal 


across the water, and that the rangy Afrikaner 
was set up and waiting for them. Two minutes 
later, a thousand metres off the shore. Shannon 
caught the quick fla.sh from Dupree’s torch, 
heavily masked and blinkered to a pinpoint of 
light. It was off to his right, so he knew that he 
was heading too far north, in unison the two 
craft ,swung to starlxiard, Shannon trying to 
recall the exact point from which the light had 
come, and to head for a point a hundred metres 
to the right of it. That would be the harbour 
entrance The light came again when Dupree 
caught the low buzz of the two outboard engines 
as they were three hundred metres from the tip 
of the point. Shannon spotted the light and 
changed course a few degrees. 

Two minutes later, shut down to less than 
a quarter power and making no noise louder 
than a bumble-bee. the two assault craft went by 
the tip of the spit where Dupree was crouching, 
fifty metres out. The South African caught the 
glitter of the wake, the bubbles from the exhausts 
rising to the surface, then they were gone into 
the harbour entrance and acro.ss the still water 
towards the warehouse on the other side. 

There wa.s still no sound from the shore 
when Shannon's straining eyes made out the 
bulk of the warehouse against the marginally 
lighter skyline, .steered to the right and ground¬ 
ed on the shingle of the fishing beach among 




















the natives’ dug-out canoes and hanging fish- 
nets. 

Senimler brought hLs own boat to the shore 
a few feet away, and both engines died together. 
Like Dupree, all the men remained motionless 
for several minutes waiting for an alarm to be 
called. They tried to make out the difference 
between the humped backs of the fishing canoes 
and the shape of an awaiting ambush party. 
There was no ambush. Shannon and Semmler 
stepped over the side, each jabbed a marlin spike 
into the sand and tethered the boats to it. The 
rest followed. With a low, muttered, ‘Come on, 
let’s go,’ Shannon led the way across the beach 
and up the sloping incline of the two-hundred- 
yard-wide plateau between the harbour and the 
sleeping palace of President Jean Kimba. 
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THE eight men ran in a low crouch, up through 
the scrubland of the hillside and out onto the 
plain at the top. It was after half past three, and 
no lights were burning in the palace. Shannon 
knew that half-way between the top of the rise 
and the palace two hundred yards away they 
would meet the coast road, and standing at the 


junction would be at least two palace guards. He 
expected he would not be able to take them both 
silently, and that after the firing started they 
would have to crawl the last hundred yards to 
the palace wall. He was right. 

Out across the water, waiting in his lonely 
vigil, Big Janni Dupree waited for the shot that 
would send him into action. He had been briefed 
that whoever fired the shot, or however many 
there were, the first one would be his signal. 
He crouched close to the flare-rocket launchers, 
waiting to let the first one go. In his spare hand 
was his first mortar bomb. 

Shannon and Langarotti were out ahead of 
the other six when they made the road junction 
in front of the palace, and already both were wet 
with sweat. Their faces, blackened with sepia- 
dye, were streaked by the running perspiration. 
The rent in the clouds above them was larger, 
and more stars showed through, so that although 
the moon was still hidden, thei'e was a dim light 
across the open area in front of the palace. At 
a hundred yards Shfmnon could make out the 
line of the roof against the sky. though he missed 
the guards until he stumbled over one. The man 
was seated on the ground, snoozing. 

He was too slow and clumsy with the Com¬ 
mando knife in his right hand. After stumbling 
he recovered, but the Vindu guard rose with 
equal speed and emitted a brief yell of surprise. 
The call attracted his i)artner, also hidden in the 
uncut grass a few feet away. The second man 







rose, gurgled once as the Corsican’s knife opened 
his throat from carotid artery to jugular vein, 
and went back down again, choking out his last 
seconds. Shannon’s man took the swipe with the 
Bowie knife in the shoulder, let out another 
scream and ran. 

A hundred yards in front, close to the palace 
gate, there was a second cry, and the sound of a 
bolt operating in the breech of a rifle. It was 
never quite certain who fired first. The wild 
shot from the palace gate and the snarling rip 
of Shannon’s half-second burst that sliced the 
running man almost in two, blended with each 
other. From far behind them there was a 
whoosh and a scream in the sky, two seconds 
later the sky above them exploded in blistering 
white light. Shannon caught a brief impression 
of the palace in front of him, two figures in front 
of its gate, and the feeling of his other six men 
fanning out to right and left of him. Then the 
eight of them were face-down in the grass and 
crawling forwards. 

Janni Dupree stepped away from the 
rocket-launcher the instant he had torn the lan¬ 
yard off the first rocket, and was slipping his 
mortar bomb down the tube as the rocket scream¬ 
ed upwards. The smack-thump of the mortar 
bomb departing on its parabola towards the 
palace blended with the crash of the magnesium 
flare expkxiing away towards the land, over the 
spot he hoped his colleagues would have reached. 
He took his second bomb and, squinting into the 
light from the palace, waited to watch the first 
one fall. He had given himself four sighting 
shots, on an e-stimate of fifteen seconds for each 
bomb in flight. After that he knew he could keep 
up a fire-rale of one every two second-s, with 
Sunday feeding him the arhmunition singly but 
fast and in rhythm. 

His first sighting bomb hit the front right- 
hand cornice of the palace roof, high enough for 
him to see the impact. It did not pienetrale, but 
blew tiles off the roof just above the gutter. 
Stooping, he twirled the traverse knob of the 
directional aiming mechani.sm a few mills to the 
left, and slipped in his second bomb just as the 
flare fizzled out. He had stepped across to the 
other rocket-launcher, ripped off the firing 
lanyard of the rocket, sent it on its way and 
stuffed a fresh pair into the two launchers 
before he needed to look up again. The second 
flare burst into light above the palace and four 
seconds later the second bomb landed. It was 
dead centre, but short., for it fell onto the tiles 
directly above the main door. 

Dupree was also pouring sweat and the 
grub-screw was slick between his fingers. He 
brought the angle of elevation slightly down, 
lowering the nose of the mortar a whisker to¬ 
wards the ground for extra range. Working 
the opposite way to artilleiy, mortars have to 
be lowered for extra range. Dupree’s third 
mortar was on its way befoie the flare fizzled 
out, and he had a full fifteen seconds to send 
up the third flare, trot down the spit a short waj' 
to actuate the foghorn and be back in time to 
watch the mortar explode. It went clean over 
the palace roof and into the courtyard behind. 


He saw the red glow for a split second, then it 
was gone. Not that it mattered. He knew he 
had got his range and direction exactly right. 
There would be no d^ortfaUs to endanger his 

own men in front of the palace. 

Shannon and his men were face down in the 
grass as the three flares lit up the scene around 
them and Janni’s ranging shots went in. No one 
was prepared to raise his head until the Afrikanei’ 
was sending the hardware over the top of the 
palace and into the rear courtyard. 

Between the second and third explosions 
Shannon risked putting his head isp He knew 
he had fifteen seconds until the third mortar 
went home. He saw the palace in the glare of 
the third magnesium flare, and two lights had 
gone on in the upper rooms. After the rever¬ 
berations of the second mortar bomb died away, 
he heard a variety of screams and .shouts from 
inside the fortre.ss! These were the fir.st and last 
sounds the defenders made before the roar of 
explosives blotted out all else. 

Within five seconds the foghorn had gone 
on, the long maniacal scream, howling across 
the water from the harbour spit, filling the 
African night with a wail like a thousand 
released banshees. 

to be concluded 
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was shR a chanco discovery ? 
was she plucked out from the 
teeming crowds to make her debut 
from where she rose to soaring 
heights ? maybe this is the life 
of rehana sultan, stars and starlets 
speeding towards fame, fortune 
and fashion, emerging from the 
horizon as a talented beauty, 
rehana is an interesting pick, 
marvellous in things onenlat and 
exotic, sho heads for special days 
when dressing up becomes special, 
sensational ifem-s are fun. and 
always click be the nerve 
centre of a party and show up 
ext.avagantly. siick ht and easy 
comioit to start the action got 
going with groovy gear for happy 
mixers put a final touch with 
jewellery. 

1. crazy oglers lap hang-dog 
style, while rehana waits 
sophisticatedly a georgette skirt 


with full pleats is matched by a 
netted halter top. the beautiful 
neckline has a flowery pendant 
for extravagance 

2 cool arid summery like the 
english countryside ' flowers 
suriound her — even two on he 
trouisers. her top is haltered wi 
narrow frills along neck and 
shouldcr-line the waist is bandi 
for a slimmer look hats off to 
you. rehana ' 

3 a compromise between a lun 
and a skirt, this ensemble is 
embroidered in a beautiful 
rajasthani style mirror-work 
extends from knee to the toes, 
the waist shows a mirror work 
belt the top is simply designed 
with puff sleeves and pleated 
neck'line 

rnodel. rehana sultan, 
pix: jatin mistry 
text’; lalita uttamsingh. 





The future, looks a little 
brighter for 2^hiiTa, who 
had a rough deal for the first 
three years after her return 
to India. Funny, how in 
your bad days, everyone 
and everything seems to 
turn against you. She was, 
in her struggling days, 
thrown out of at least two 
pictures, because the hero or 
director didn’t think she 
would be a safe proposition. 
During this spell, she hap¬ 
pened to meet Hrishikesh 
Mukerji, and he expressed 
surprise that she could talk 
Hindi at all! 

Now she has first-class 
films, with good directors 
and what’s more with the 
top actors, like Rishi, Rajesh 
and Sunil Dutt. And they 
say she is a good artiste 
22 who made a bad beginning! 


On the reverse, things are 
not turning out as great as 
Anju Mahendroo thought 
they would, making her 
fretful, frustrated and a 
little more bitchy than she 
used to be. She is beginning 
to look hard, brittle and 
unattractive. Now she has 
stopped (at least I think 
so) blaming Rajesh Khanna 
for spoiling her chances 
with roles, and started con¬ 
demning any and everyone 
who so -much as talks to 
him or writes about him. 
This is going to help her 
even less. High-handedness 
with merit, is all right but 
the only merit, so far as 
one can see, is that she still 
has addas at her place, call¬ 
ing court jointly with chief 
adviser Jaya Bachhan who 
firmly believes in her and 
agrees with her on all 
points. For the two buses 
she missed — Gary Sobers, 
has been knighted and is 
doing extremely well in 
life in any case, and Rajesh 
Khanna, who’s back on the 
top with a flourishing 
career — .she has onlv her¬ 
self to blame. Now the third 
thing is her career, let's 
.see if she improves. 

Shock of all shocks! Dab- 
boo, who is just around 
twenty-seven years or so. is 
in hospital with an attack 
of very high blood pressure! 
Docs put it down to heavy 
drinking. And eating. And 
working like a maniac — 
tearing off on sets and out¬ 
doors. Well someone has to 
carry the torch forward, 
and its best the eldest son 
does so. This pushes 
“Henna’s" chances even 
farther than they were at 
the Golden Jubilee celebra¬ 
tions of Bobby last year. 
Katie Mirza’s got more than 
she can coj^ with, like a 
not-so-promising career, in 
spite of all her contacts, 
and an unhappy home. She 
has no parents and is forced 
to live in the family flat 
with her elder sister who 
treats her like the step¬ 
mother treated Cinderella! 
Not only does she wreck 
her presence of mind the 


short while that she has to 
stay hone in the morning, 
but she deliberately sabot¬ 
ages her career, Iqr not 
s^ing her messages and 
blackmailing her that if she 
doesn’t let her know where 
she had been, she would 
turn away every person 
seeking an appointment 
with her! But she’s a 
brave girl and is only 1o(4e- 
ing for a good film so she 
could save money to buy a 
fiat of her own! 

Hear Dharam’s “garmi" is 
getting a little cool, what 
with the cold shoulder Hema 
Malini is giving him these 
days. Reminds me of die 
time just a few months ago, 
when the two were shoot¬ 
ing in Switzerland, in the 
icy Alps, for Charas, how 
hot was their romance! In 
between takes, the two 
would disappear, I hear, to 
some remote comer on the 
peak, or in a cable-car far 
away and warm each other 
80 much, it could melt the 
ages-old snows! Methinks 
she has given her man an 
ultimatum to stop drink¬ 
ing — a thing which she 
sdmply detests, or else suffer 
in cold indifference from 
her! He got out of it when 
Meena Kumarl suddenly 
dropped him. Let's hope 
Hema is able to get him to 
change too! 

Talking of men who im¬ 
prove with a little strong 
dosage from their dames, 
R. K. ■ Nayyar, who had 
gone off the deep end of 
drinking and despair, and 
who changed like magic, 
after Sadhana’s mother 
died on the premiere night 
of his first film, has certately 
stayed that way. Sadhana 
was staying at her father’s 
place this week, one thought 
the old story was on again. 
But no. it was the week of 
her mother’s first death 
anniversarv — and she was 
taking part in the prayers 
and poojas being held there. 
With plans of a baby this 
year, the two have steered 
their marriage into calmer 
waters! 


Who wants to be sober and dignified ? 


Meet Rajesh Khanna’s new heroine •— Padmini 
Kapila, the 007 girl. She’s no longer the girl you 
saw in ‘Intezar’ or in ‘Woh Main Nahin’. She’s 
a gal with mod looks right from the strands of 
her hair to her toe nails — a sudden image 
change which bagged her solid assignments. 
“In the beginning I kid myself that I was a 
sober, dignified girl. I suddenly realised that 
to hell with such things. I'm a young girl who 
isn’t the dignified type at all.’’ 

Padmini’s success story reads like a fairy 
tale. On an impulse, she shed her saree and 
plait, donned cleavage-showing outfits, put on 
a cute wig, made her face and posed for startling 
photographs. The result was instantaneous, A 
producer who saw these pictures knew that 
here was a girl who could be a glamour girl if 
given the chance. He arranged a meeting 
with Narendra Bedi who was floored by her 
and then to Rajesh Khanna who okayed her as 
his next heroine. And so ‘Choron Ki Baraat' 
(opposite Navin Nischol), an out and out 
glamour puss role was launched. On its heels 
‘007’ opposite Rajesh Khanna was announced, 
with Padmini in a romantic lole and girls like 
Katy Mirza as vamps. The photographs really 
turned out to be. in her case, a face that 
launched maybe not a thousand ships but 
definitely a thousand good offers for the future. 

Who inspired Padmini to turn glamorous ? 

"It was in big measure. Navin Nischol who 
suggested that I try my hand at a glamorous 
image. And the trick worked!" 

Ah! Navin Nischol ? You are said to be 
having an affair with the man I 

“Oh hell! I'm prepared for these things. 
I’m sure in good time people will spread tales 
that I’m having an affair.with every one of my 
co-stars. When I was signed for ‘007’, lots of 
people wanted to know how I’d landed the 
assignment. ‘You must be having an affair with 
Rajesh Khanna’ was their natural conclusion !’’ 

After ‘Intezar*. Rinku Jaiswal told us that 
her role in the film was cut because you wormed 
your way into the director’s heart! “Oh my 
God ! If I were such a big ‘palao’er, I’d have 
'patao’ed someone really big to do wonders for 
my career. Why Mohan Singh Kavia ? 
Actually the day I was introduced to Rinku, 
she turned her face, away veiy vainly. Even 
at the mahurat she raised a big noise over the 


first shot which was on me. To keep peace, 
Mohan Sehgal told the director to take the 
mahurat shot on Rinku. I was very hurt 
because it was done without even informing 
me. Rinku being an Institute girl, knew Navin 
Nischol and a few other artistes... .So she 
queened it at the mahurat. When the director 
saw me nowhere in prominence, he called me 
for the photographs and introduced me to every¬ 
one. Rinku noticed the attention the director 
was payinp me. 

“Even during shooting, every time the shot 
was on me, Rinku kicked up a big fuss,'once 
feigned a headache and ran home.... Her 
A'anity knew no limits. The demands she made 
on poor Mohanji were just too much. When 
all of us in the unit enjoyed our work, like a 
(.'lose family, she felt out of place — she can't 
talk English for nuts and can’t converse at all. 
She tried attracting attention by jumping 
around the .sets, sin^ng loudly. 

“Anyway, after .so much tension where I 
often cried in the privacy of my make-up rcx)m, 
the film was completed. Rinku ran to Mohan 
Sehgal and fed him with the story that the 
director and I were having an affair and to 
please .see how badly her role was being handled 
by the director. Mohanji flared up, Avent into 
the editing room and cut all my excellent close- 
ups. . I was in tears when all this happened. 

“But I’ve been damned lucky. After 
‘Intezar’ I at least got .small films like ‘Suchitra’ 
and ‘Mrig Trishna’. Rinku didn’t get even 
that! Every dog has his day. I’m waiting for 
the day when I’m a heroine and Rinku is the 
second lady in it. I'll teach her a lesson.’’ 

After bagging films, how do you like work¬ 
ing with a small guy like Raman Khanna ? 

“Oh we made six reels of a real shit film 
together called ‘Suchitra’, a film which I accept¬ 
ed when 1 had no work at all on hand. I’ve 
done such a bad job in it that it’s unbelievable 
I have an expressionless face throughout. 
I’ve stopped working in the film. At the 
moment they’ve shelved the, project completely, 
in search of a new director. The old director 
was a real bania who knew nothing about 
direction. I’ve made up my mind about one 
thing. Whoever the new director may be. I’m 
not going to do that -film — ever!’’ 
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Ames CMfch 21 April SQ Enlartaininant 
and hosts brighten the social atinoapheie. 
Financial position will improve tram Tuesdqr. 
Bright days for artistes and musicianB. 
Executives, be careful in dealing with superiore. Gifls, 
romance may mature in matrimony. Ladies, you should have 
an optimistic approach. Bachelors, be more ekNiuent 
V ^ TAURUS (April 21 — May 2IQ This is not an 
opportune moment for any change in office. 
Initially the change may seem promising but 
ultimately may not be rewarding. Business¬ 
men and professionals, your ambition will be lultlHed. Artiates 
and musicians, you may face certain odd circumatancea on 
Monday. 

_ GEMINI (May 21 — Jieie at) This week is 

full of thrills. Many good things may be 
expected on Wednesday and Friday. Monday 
IS auspicious tor launching an important 
venture. In service, your financial matters come under mixed 
influences. Professionals, beofre making any commitmento 
think twice. Ladies, health of your husband may cause worry. 
Girls, friends may cauee you trouble. ,, 

J 0 ^ rt CHHCBH (June 21 >- My 21) A lucky week 
OSSSm^ socially. Professionals, this is an excep- 
flBSBSt tionally good week. Businessmen, your 
»-af financial problem will be solved with pro¬ 

vidential help. In service, you are going to to pronw tyl. In 
certain cases success In departmental examination indicaied. 
Executives, a raise for you. Ladles, money will come to you 

on Mon^. ^ ^ caianges have 

JHK already started to occur in your life and 
your working life may change radically. If 
you are td take any decision, have courage. 
Later you may not get opportunity for execoting your t dto »- 
Businessmen, money may to Exocut^, 

begins from Monday. Girls and bachelors, fulfilment of your 

desire indicated _ . ^ 

VIRGO (Augual 22 — SeploeMw 2^ BM 
aHB» time is over. Now your imagination and 
sincere efforts will help to furthw your 
interests. Businessmen, idea of 
your financial position will strike you on W ed riw^. Pr^ 
sionals. weteome changes Indicate in your 
cases, foreign travel indicated. Artistes and musicians, tone 
for yoa Bachelors and girls, your secretive nature may be 
rewarding. 




ire inaicaie 
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UBRA (taplMber 23 -- OcMw 2Q Ydu 
hove sixth sense and may aiitlelpale what 
is likely to happen. This power will help 
in life. Businessmen and professionals, you 
are going to enjoy enormous personal success this week. You 
will he highly acclaimed in your circle, in service, compli¬ 
cated problems are likely to be ablved. Bachelors and gIrlSa 
you may have to take a decision this week. 

BCORBIO (OcMsr 23 — WpeewBsr 2Q 
A tricky week I6r you. Businessmen, your " 
friends may not be able to kesp mir 
promises. In service, you may have to ftoo 
restrictions. Professionals, change in your routine may vix 
you. Executives, by an hasty action you may Incur dis¬ 
pleasure of your superiors. Artistes, new contracts Indicated. 
Bachelors and girls, a short trip for you. 

SAGITTARIUS (Mevember 21 Pscembsr S3) 
This week your friends wilt criticise you for 
your sudden and impulsive action. In ser¬ 
vice, you may be provoked to take an 
undesirable action. Professionals, you may have to shoulder 
more responsibilities from Mondiw. Artisiss, and mustclans, 
an encouraging letter for you on Thursday. Girls, new friend¬ 
ship indicated. 

CAPRICORN (December 21 — Jenumy It) 
This week you will derive benefit from your 
associates. A letter from your old friend 
may put you in high spirit. In service, you 
may expect recognition. Professionals, tax probiem may cause 
you trouble. Businessmen, profit from your investment la 
assured. Executives, travel indicated. Bachelors, your sisters 
may cause you worries. 

AQUARIUB (slanuanr 20 — Febnimy 13) 
This week opportunities to enhance your 
official position will come. Certain frtende 
will come forward to solve your financial 
difficulties. Businessmen, desired financial assistance or loan 
from bank may be expected. In social circle, quarrel lndlcNed» 
Artistes and musicians, you may have to go on a tour. 
Bachelors and girls, goasipmongers may malign you. 

PISCES (Mnmiy 13 - Mareb 210 A com¬ 
paratively prosperous week. In service, 
betterment Indicated. But in certain cases 
colleagues could be thorn in your flesh and 
you may have to face odds In the second half of the week. 
Businessmen, your trade will flourish. Executives, your friends 
will further your causes. 
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FISHING WITH 
TAME OTTERS 

They dare with their slender boats 
and pet otters into the loase of 
aarahea and denae foreata carred 
like a giant piuzla, a thonaand 
islands by the offshoots of the 
Oanga. Where ia fiah In abundance 
but hazards too nany. The nnnher 
of liahemen haa dwindled froa 
25»006 to only 5t000» But the old 
profeaaion atiU thrirca and tha 
tana ottera perfom thair skill. 


EDITOR AVEEK SARRAR 








AZED CROSSWORD 

MdulIgPUMN 

1 To do ao. Jock imisl IMS lip, «M iMr (ufiwiNiri||ly?) (4) 

4 Ckilol about top liaM lacing licod* a blow-> archaic 

wmHm fm mm rn 

1# Song aboirt goM CMWac, aoy. wHI aliffiip a PMinp |9) 

11 Sprinkle plol wMh aoma oniona and dock (6) 

19 Calypao'a bad and I go pay. dancing PQ 

IS OW noMa meal commonly found adh laman (4) 

IS Much mofoltianShylockaiantad, wari n g lancalff) 

17 S-SoHy being lapul^ cauaaadiatraaa (6) 

IS Allar atrong Kqiior man go aquNfy and pompoiia <10) 

IS Baby'a taking oouiaga (10) 

941 make a aMMng fiMch. but dolly ratum (S) 
asCommHatDm am ofy(aaBufbagadid7>C f aatlonof 
Erolo'afS) 

9S Show raapact about king—tug lock on It? (4) 

99 Sootch wa'N imbiba laft home of Sna drink (6) 

2S Prig brings back curb raatricting axtfamaa of 
ma ybam(6) 

90 Fine valval tia naa dahalpargalttno knotted (S) 

91 Two gaps in Sabbath Yulatida for muaical tnlarvala (S) 

92 Sort of pram? Lowers and lofamoat (4) 

DOSTN 

1 Full face hidden, man's wrapped inaida (8) 

20ld melody with a 'dying tali'? (6) 

3 Wild woman's children gobbling what's auitabla for 
them (4) 

4 Dancing congas makes one a fool (6) 

5 Fabulous bird, sizzling, in market place, a deflector 
of beams (10) 

a Tack: my first aiKl fourth both ahow it (6) 

7 Poet's wild cherry sea (6) 

SGemini apacwmen having twomextas of propulsion? (9) 
SPagan aacrificas hen in fit of passion (4) 

12 See me prowl with arm blowing up grub (10) 

14Creek fish I caught (head only): like potatoes? (9) 

IS What do needlewomen do about damaged crest? 

I've strong thread (8) 

2S Neck gets dirty from bottom up-horrific (6) 

21 Burrows concealing hare'sand rabbit'stail (6) 

22 Places of worship stop wickednesses (8) 

23 Shut in. mother rises in charge of tiny things (6) 

28 Maas chief (4) 

27 When trapping a led-CBp. you'N find a shortage of 
them in black-out (4) 
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Acnoas 

13, (f)MSIer; 14, r.l in uncus^ 
IS. cifS (rev.); 24. i.s, of 
•arth; 3i, aBti(r)* 42, anag.'h 
aegad;34. a-a-na. 

DOWN 

2. a.v. axaltaAkm; 

3. Ag.-g^n(gn); 4,0 cc. in 
anag.; 7, racaps (rav); 

S, ha>alt-ap; IS, U-rad-in-E; 
2S. makar of bits: 21. i.a. 
ran in cage, 2S, sorvG-S 4 
m.(QHbert 4 Sullivan). 


knarry 

\#nCpOO GOLOMBEK 
Positio«No.ig 




2bp4: p2kt1PB1; 1plCIQ4: 3B4; 

PPP1R1PP;1K2R3 

Whita won by 1. P~06. KtxP; or 1. . .. 

BxP:2.RxRch.BxR:3.0-K4. 

2. BxKt. PxB; 3. O-KMctl. K-Rl; If 
3....,K-Bl;4.BxP. 

90^66. raaigna. 

VsSeat glove 

Thia ia how tha Balgiar. grandmaatar 
O'Kaily da Galway once dasenbad Karpov'a 
styla of play in tha Franch magazina 
Europe Echoes. What ha actually maant 
by thw was that, without undua fuaa or 
vidanoa. Karpov da mo l iah as hla hapiaaa 
opponanta with tha utmoat akW and 
anidancy. I wall ramanibar watching hkn 
play in tha Ma dri d kitamational Touma- 
mant last Daoambar and ba in g iwprsaaed 
by tha undramslie way in which ha playad 
practically parfact chaas, 

Tha fact that such afWciancy ia to ba 
found in a playar agad 22 is all iha mora 
vamarkabls. If i n daa d ha should sucoaad 
in windns tha CandidSNs sariaa of 
maftchas than tha leauWng mateh for tha 
world tWa balwaan tha world champion and 
himsalf shoukt ba a tascinatino siruggla. 
Typically, ha hknaalf has ghan it asliis 
opinion that ha. Karpov, is not quila raady 
for this mslch frorh itia point of rism of 
hoping to win it Ha is nOdikiQ tf not ob- 


-iefRaaNtaoNe.8 

TM OM Mm Hi. 1973 

TqTikl; 1 r^ppp* 


Tha fact that ha plays sN phsiss of tha 
gams wdh aueh a i wsri i aa maaws that hia 
gsmss are i dss h y atlsd to eta ect the oon- 


ahoukf ahidy to sse how it Is M done. Hwe. 
for esesiple. is s wsIMtIah psrisot gsaw 


won by him at tha Madrid Toumamemt, 
Whita- Karpov. Black: Arvdariaon. 

Q.P. Quaan's Indian Dafanca 
1. P-04. Kt-KB3; 2. P-QB4, P--K3, 
X K1-KB3. P-OKI3: 4. P-KKta B-KtS ch. 
5. OKt-Q2. B-Kt2; 4. B-Kt2. 0-0; 
7.0-0. P-B4; playabla. but 7 .... P-Q4 
giwB Black an aasiar road to aquality. 

X P-QR3, KBxKt: S. BxB. PxP; hoping 
for 10 Kt X P. with subaequant axchangaa. 
but WhHa's naxt move avoids this and 
shows that Black shcMild hava i^yad 
9.P-03, 

10. B-Kt4. R-K1; 11. B-Q6. Kt-K5; 
12. QxP, Kt-.R3; t3. P-QKt4, R-OB1. 
14. OR-B1. KtxB; IS. QxKt Kt-B2: the 

allamative is 15.0-K2 whan White 

avokle tha Quean axchwnga and maintains 
thapreaauraonitiaQfllaby 16. Q-03 
ia. KR-QI, R-K2; 17. Q-Q3. threafsning 
Kt—KtS and tharaby torcino Black's naxt 

17...B N Kt; 19 B x B. Kt- K1; IS. B- Kt7. 
R-B2; aSi B-R6. R—B3; saaWng raiiaf in 
axchangas by R-Q3. 

21. Q-KI3. Q-Ktl; 22. Q-R4. with tha 
quiet aifeei of 23. R X P. 

22. . . .. R-B2: 29 Q-KtS. Kt-B3: 
39 P-B8. P-Of; 29 P-B5. P-R4; 
WL P-QR4. R-K1; 27. PxP. PxP. 

29P-RS.RxR;2i.RxR.O-K4;if29. 

PkP: 30, QxQ. RxQ; 31. PxP. R-R1. 
32. R-aaeh. RxR; 33. BxR. and thaORP 
marchaa through to quaarv 

331 OxKIP. 7P-Q6; 31. K-R1. Q-K6; 
St. R-B1. P-M: 33. B-O? P-R5: 
39 PxP. Q-B6; 39 R-KKtl. QxP; 
39 P-R9 P-KI3. 37. P-R7, K-Kt2; 

39 BkP. lasigna For if 3S.PxB; 

39. CKtoTehTR-RS; 40.0-ICB7 and wint. 









— pix eoltriM/: Royal Napalaaa Consulalo Genaral, Calcutta. 

crowned Panchasri Birendra Bir Bikram Shah 
Dev, the tenth monarch of the Shah dynasty of 
NepaL Grace is a matter of distance, sometimes. 
Security always is. And this was unusual time. 
Kathmandu was full of people, a real tinker- 
tailor-soldier-spy set up, with the nearest minds 
providing the deepest wells of mystery. 

The security people an)^ay took no 
chances. Strong measures kept the king afar as 
long as possible. In the ancient Hanuman Dhoka 
palace compound where all the important cere¬ 
monies were held, entry was a high society 
privilege. Not even Queen Alyshwarya’s beloved 
daddy could take you in unless you had a firm 
invitation from the palace secretariat. And if 
you had one, better stick to the open sesame 
document; for someday Sotheby’s might like 
to auction it 

There were vlps galore. A touch of royalty, 
a dash of democracy, a sprinkle of socialism. 
Heads of States, or their direct representatives, 
or others representing them from a first cousin 
foothold. From across the seas, Britain’s Prince 
Charles. Via Calcutta, Bhutan’s Princess Ashi. 
Tn between the crown prince of Laos, the Thai 
i'rince Bhanubandhu. Prince Golam Reza and 
Princess Manegheb from Iran. The President 
of Ceylon, the Vice-President of India, the 
Vice-Premier of China. Some assorted guests 
like Ijord Mountbatten, the Chogyal of Sikkim, 
Dr. Christian Bernard, the heart transplant 
wizard who had treated the late King Mahendra. 
All were provided with lavish protection. 
Hotels and houses they stayed in became 
virtual fortresses. 

Smart security officers, young men mostly 

— how many of them casuals no one could teil 

— and sporting droopy moustache a la 
Birendra, were prone to trust nobody. They 
won’t let lecherous sparrows use the window 
sills, or outsiders contacting guests within. 
For unauthorized people to go clo.se to the 
approach drives amounted to sin. For some 
reason or the other, tho.se moving in taxis were 
prime suspects. Early one morning, this writer 
went to the five-star Oberoi Soaltee to look 
Dr. Bernard up. Tlie cab had to be dismissed 
two hundred yards from the dirve in. Then, 
near the front lawn, still fifty yards to the main 
lobby, I was asked to halt as half a dozen 
Chinese came out of the hotel to replace a 
slightly soiled flag fluttering among the row of 
colours. For twenty minutes all activities 
around remained suspended as the Chinamen 
did their job with the concentration of a squad 
dismantling a time bomb. And then, instead 
of letting us proceed to the reception desk, we 
were firmly i^own out of the compound. 

Swurity for the Knig naturally was more 
elaborate than for others. Hoteliers were 
repeatedly warned not to harbour any suspi¬ 
cious character under the roof. Let the rooms 
go empty, they were told, the Government 
would grant adequate compensation. Probably 
it did too. But hotels and shops surely missed 
a big chunk of custom. Tourism, a solid foreign 


exchange earner, was not promoted during 
the period. Short of making faces at the tour¬ 
ists all steps were taken to discourage a free 
flow. Accustomed normally to get warm 
welcome, the odd travellers somehow in found 
the going rather rough. Poor chaps did not 
know what had hit them. 

The King rode m state from NarayanhlU 
palace and reached Hanuman Dhoka via Kanti 
Path, New Road (Dasarath Path) and Ganga 
Path and later went back the same way riding 
an elephant All along the route movement ot 
men and vehicles was kept under iron control. 
From rooftops and innumerable other observa¬ 
tion posts little brothers were watching all. 
The King himself made several surprise checks 
sending ripples of alertness and speculation. 

The police are admittedly nervous. They 
have failed to crack the two bad arson cases, 
at the Singha Durbar and at the Army Head- 


A NepalMe official carries the cobra hooded back of Um 
traditional coronation throne to the old palace. 





quarters, and round up the culprits. Bombs lobbies seem quite active and their spokesmen 
had been hurled in Kathmandu itselt. (Unthink- most vocal. 


able, commented a top palace official). Arms 
and animos are being smuggled into the 
country regularly. Few miles outside the valley 
a tribal group was challenged some weeks ago 
by observant security men who thought Nitu 
Singh breasts on those normally flatchested 
women looked too flattering to be authentic. 
A few dead, and recovered grenades, justified 
the suspicion. 

Few days before the coronation, two posh 
hotels in Kathmandu were surrounded by 
police and intensively searched. Market gossips 
had some men arrested and guns and incrimi¬ 
nating papers recovered. Asked, an official lost 
a little of his aplomb, lie .suggested a round 
of tea but offered no .sympathy. In this case, 
information. 

Who can blame the custodians for adopt¬ 
ing precautionary measures ? King Birendra 
who rightly insists that he won’t rule his king¬ 
dom by remote control and regularly undertakes 
arduous trips to difficult regions does not 
actually help the guards recover speedily from 
their mii^alne. 

Foreign money, it is alleged, is being 
pumj^ into Nepal to augment clandestine 
activities. From where ? China ? India ? 
America ? Russia ' From each according to its 
ability to each according to his greed ? NolxxJy 
can answer for sure. Only, doubts linger and 
6 mistrust deepens. The pro-this or anti-that 


Flight to Kathmandu, on a bright sutmy 
day, can be unforgettable. There is nothing in 
the world to beat the dignity and grandeur of 
the snow-clad towering Himalayan peaks lined 
up in the sky. Then the first glimpses of the 
oval-shaped valley that reclines in green and 
gold are really breathtaking. Running hills 
like playful dolphins dot the scenery. The 
rivers Bagmatl and Bishnumatl wind their 
silvery way gently out of the mist and forest 
green. Temples, caught in the noose of 
morning light, positively smile at you. A per¬ 
fect picture of calm lying at your feet like an 
unrolled carpet as the plane touches ground 
and roaring jet engines whine to a stop. 
Minutes later, the Kathmandu milee engulfs all 
strangers freshly arrived. 

•Beautiful country, yes, but the people are 
starving’: the taxi driver confides, while avoid¬ 
ing a family of chicks and an onrushing rhiid 
on the thoroughfare without a murmur. ’King 
Birendra is a good man who wants to better 
the lot of his people, but how can he, when 
men around him are determined to scuttle his 
well-laid plans ? When his officers are so corrupt 
and incompetent ?’ A retired politician will tell 
you. Here is a social worker who stixingly 
deplores such ‘criminal wastage’ in the name of 
crowning a king who is already firmly in the 
saddle. A pretty socialite there stubornly holds • 
that a nation’s pride demanded arrangements 
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The main road leading to Narain Hili Palace, photo: Kanai Bose. 


befitting a monarch, that 'no amount could be 
too high’ for the purpose. 

If there were agreement on that the 
coronation budget was proving an embarrass¬ 
ment, very few could s^cify the exact figure. 
Hundred crores plus, a palace source disclosed. 
This was promptly refuted by the l'’inance 
Ministry. But when pressed on the point by 
newsmen, the Finance Minister quoted rupees 
fifty lakhs and made himself a laughing stock 
of entire Kathmandu. 

Royal guests no doubt deserved the best 
and were accorded the best jxissible hospitality. 
Wine and provisions were imported from 
Europe. So also crockeiy, even cooks and 
chefs. A fleet of hundred and twenty-five slick 
Japanese, British and continental cars were 
imported, some with bullet-proof glass. Came 
thirty choice elephants from Terai and two 
dozens of Pakistani stallions, fleveral roads 
were widened within record time — money 
obviously was no Impediment. Government 
buildings got luxurious coats of paint. Guthi 
Samstha, the official Temples 'Tru^, got 35 
lakhs for thorough renovation of all important 
temples in the valley. The GEC of India which 
did a marvellous job of illuminating Hanximan 
Dhoka, Ratna Park and talao and the highway 
linking Tribhuvan airport to the city, and 
incidentally had Mr. Tapas Sen as an adviser 
on this particular assignment, put up a bill for 
40 lakhs. What the total illumination costs 
8 would be was anybody’s guess. The renovation 


expenses of the old palace and contiguous areas 
ran over a crore. 

True, some of this expenditure will yield 
long term benefit to the people. Not everyone 
though feels happy. Why this exaggerated 
show of pomp, they ask. Nepal is a small 
country and the Nepalese live in abject poverty. 
The ■ traditional simplicity observed during 
the coronation of Mahendra and previous 
rulers could have been followed, they argue. 
Especially when there is near famine condi¬ 
tion in the Eastern region. And restlessness 
everywhere — in the west, the south, up north. 
This was not the time to squander funds that 
could buy meals for the starving, ensure a 
better deal for the people, finance development 
plans. Look, they say, tire Government had 
to levy a three per cent education tax on the 
hotels and restaurants to keep the King's own 
well thought out new education system afloat 
And every one knows that a sizable portion 
of the vast coronation allotments had gone to 
line crooked officials’ pockets. 

King Birendra comimnds great respect 
and is hugely popular with his subjects. In the 
palace two other members kindle interest and 
draw attention. The ^een Mother, Ratna, 
a force to reckon with. King’s next broUier, 
Prince Jnanendra is a shrewd man and an able 
administrator, l^he mighty Ranas had put the 
crown on his head when Jnanendra was a tiny 
tot and King Tribhuvan with his son Mtdiendra 
and grandson Birendra had taken refuge in 









Coronation of the only Hindu King in the world. Royal priests perform pre<rowning riles, chant from the Vedas. 


India. A point of harmless banter among the 
members of the royal family. King Birendra 
depends on his mother and two brothers, 
Jnanendra and Dhirendra, Combined they 
pre.sent a formidable team. 

Birendra fell in love with a pretty girl 
from a noble Nepalese family while a student 
in England. He married his cousin Chandnl 
though, who now as Queen Aiyshwarya shares 
his life. 

What does Birendra want for his country 
and his people ? In hLs younger days he was 
an impatient man who clamoured for speed in 
all development and reform work. Whereas 
Mahendra, a soft sroken quiet man, counselled 
caution and control. Since he took over the 
reins from Mahendra, who died suddenly and 
tragically in his hunting lodge outside the 
capital, Birendra has gradually consolidated 
his position. Today all activities stem from 
the palace, the King is in charge of all the 
.switches. 

Dr. K. I. Singh, the veteran war horse, 
standing ramrod straight even at seventy, said: 
'Anybody wishing to do anything meaningful 
for the people of Nepal today will have to co¬ 
operate with the King. Otherwise he will be a 
cipher. It is fine to talk about democracy, more 
popular participation and all that. But neither 
the country nor the common folks are prepared 
for drastic changes. 1 have been in power and 
out of it. 1 know.’ 

A brand new Toyota stood outside the 


extremely modest Singh residence. He quickly 
summed up my unuttered question and replied: 
Oh that! That is a spwial coronation privilege. 

I have to take part in the rituals you know. 
(He in fact played the K.shatriya, approaching 
the king from south carrying a pot of milk for 
the ceremonial bath. Mr. KirtiniUhi Bista, the 
Brahmin, brought a pitcher of ghee from 
east.) The car has been here for the last three 
days and will vanish from my life after 
tonight’s palace reception. Not bad, not bad at 
all for an old man who has to strive to make 
both ends meet. 

“Chinese" he whispered, taken aback for 
the first time during the brief interview," the 
Chinese. Well, I keep away." 

Probably he does too. But in Nepal it will 
be a difficult exercise. The Chinese presence is 
so obvious, so widespread. They are quiet as 
usual and do whatever job they have to with 
a dedication they can only summon. They keep 
.strictly to themselves. 

The Chinese are firmly entrenched in 
Nepal, e.specially in the north region closer to 
Tibet, and are not likely to vacate the advant¬ 
ages they have gamed gradually ovet the 
years. They are metliodical and hardworking, 
as patient as men can be with eternity at their 
disposal. Their propaganda broadcasts directed 
towards ears around Indian Ocean seem loud 
and repetitive. But the Chinese know what 
they are about. Every single project China 
has undertaken in Nepal is being worked out 9 





Tlw rituals are over, arKj so is weeks of tension. A nappy 
king with his royal consort rides back in triumph, cheered 
all the way by his people. 


carefully, competently. Their Tibetan stations 
do not say : Look at the roads the Indians 
built, at the sorry state those are now, and look 
at those we constructed. This obvious com¬ 
parison is left to the Nepalese themselves to 
make. The propagandists go on branding India 
as an expansionist, a big neighbour bully and 
the rest. The man on the street, without caring 
much for what exactly are happening in 
Kashmir, in Sikkim or in Darjeeling for that 
matter, nods his head and goes his way. He is 
told by the local merchants that New Delhi 
is responsible for the scarcity of salt and petrol 
and kerosene and that’s enough for him to 
nurse a grudge against India. 

10 Just how thoroughly informed the Chinese 


are about going on in Nepal became quite 
evident during the mopping up operation of 
the Khampa refugees in the Mustang regkm. 
For long Peking had been putting pressure on 
Kathmandu to storm the Khampa stronghold, 
and when at last the Nepal Army went into 
action some Chinese officers actually acted as 
guides — better experts none could have 
supplied. Some officials in Kathmandu believe 
that the real roots of Indian irritation lie here, 
rather than on the so-called student agitation 
in Nepal over Sikkim developments. 

Indo-Nepalese relations are admittedly cool 
right now, although, one must state that 
Kathmandu seems keen to avoid further mi^ 
understanding. Nepal’s eagerness to maintain 
a stance equidistant from China and India is 
based on realism. No one can blame King 
Birendra for hoping to reap as much benefit 
from a cold war lietween Peking and New 
Delhi as New Delhi once did from frozen rela¬ 
tions between the two world giants, Russia and 
America. In the influential circles close to the 
King there are men, however, who 
sincerely want warmer currents to flow between 
our two peoples; plead for little more tact and 
tolerance from a big and powerful lountry 
like India 

Nepal Durbar probably did not exiicct a 
busy leader like Mrs. Gandhi to attend the 
coronation. But surely, the iMesident of India 
cuuld have come. No reflection on our Vice- 
President who did a wonderful joh of his visit. 
But if Mrs. Gandhi had somehow found time 
to go to Kathmandu even for a lew hours she 
could have cancelled out a year of hostile pro¬ 
paganda directed against her country. A presi¬ 
dential visit would also have done wonders. The 
Durbar anyhow kept a stiff upper hp. The 
Piime Minister of Nepal received the Indian 
Vice-President at the airport; the Chinese Vice- 
Premier, Chen Hsi-lian, was leceived by the 
b'oreign Minister, Gyanendia Bahadur Karki. 
King Birendra personally went to receive the 
Pakistani President and Prince Jnanendra 
(Gyanendra) received the Ceylonese Piesident. 
4nd who was there to receive the controversial 
Chogyal ? Why, the Royal Nepalese Ambas¬ 
sador to India, K. B Malla ! 

If an Indian visitor does not feel parti¬ 
cularly welcome these days in Nepal, he can 
take heart from the tremendous popularity that 
Hindi films, filmstars and Indian newspapers 
enjoy there. If you remotely resemble some 
star, or, perish the thought, some Bombay 
starlet, people will ask you mast embarra^g 
questions. And it will be easier to board an 
office time bus heading BBD Bag here than 
buying a copy of your favourite newspap^ 
from Sandesh Griha the only agent in 
Kathmandu selling Indian papers. 

Two hippies who must have foiled all 
official attempts to drive them away from the 
country were selling underground literature 
near the Bhimsen Tower. A scantily dressed 
young thing, trisula mark on her forehead, on 
her neck qnd, well, elsewhere, was handing 















Prince Jnanendra receives Prince Charles at Tribhuvan 
airport. 


over » thin booklet entitled 'This is real 
coronation'. On the cover a couple in their 
raw doing unmistakably something. She was 
telling someone, yes. he is Dharmendra and she 
is.... tier companion w'as trying to sell a book 
.simply entitled : Sex, Not Love. 

It was real pleasure to have met Mrs. 
Kamal Rana, a leading social worker and the 
women’s organisation representative in the 
National Panchayat. A sister of Mr. Hrishikesh 
Shah and wife of the retired general Meen 
Saniser Jang Kana, she is strongly tipped to 
become a Minister in the next Government. 
Sitting in her tastefully decorated mansion, 
Mrs. Rana talked of a backward community 
struggling to forge ahead, of the difficulty in 
breeiking age-old barriers raised sometimes by 
the victims themselves. (Only three per cent 
of Nepalese women are literates and they all 
live in Kathmandu, Biratnagar or Birganj.) 
What are the plans to celebrate the Inter¬ 
national Women’s Year ? Win legal rights for 
women, alimony and compensation for the 
deserted wives and holding a special UNESCO 
meeting next year. 

As we waited at the airport lounge for our 
flight to be called, two officers gave us kind 
company. A Custonis man who had let us 
through after only the briefest possible 
examination spoke sUlfully on the greatness of 
Pasupatinath. The other, a police inspector, 
talkra about his nephew just released from 
jail under an amnesty grants by King Birendra. 
Prison conditions are most primitive in Nepal, 
he said. But could anyone name a counter 
where there were no prisons and where jails 
were attractive? 
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WHEN next month s pairs Olympiad is over, 
the U.S Aces', reinforced by Canadas 
Murray and Kehefa. uvill renew their rivalry 
with Italy in the Bermuda Bowl team con¬ 
test This is to be staged in Venice, with 
Brazil. France. Indonesia and New Zealand 
expected to take part 
The Aces were decisively beaten m last 
year's final but had the better of Italy in the 
preliminary round-robin From this en¬ 
counter the reader is offered an opening 
lead problem 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 
Hamman Garozzo Wolff Belladonna 

1 

2 ' 24 Dble 

No No No 


<Playir»g Precision. East's One Diamond 
may be based on a three-card sun > 

With both sides vulnerable West held 

♦ 2 VAJ 106 4? 0 5 3 ♦AST 


Garozzo led the 3 of diamonds and the 
full deal was 

#64 3 
V 9 6 7 5 

7 

♦ k Q53 2 

0^ H ♦ojioe 

V A J 10 6 4 2 ^ P v' K 

C 10 

S ♦3 10 66 4 

♦ A K 9 7 f, 

’.0 3 

? J 9 8 6 4 2 

♦ - 


I 106 4 2 
'.’0 5 3 
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Belladonna won with the King cashed 
\ 'K and led ♦□ South won and ruffed a 
diamond 

With control in the balance declarer 
made the good play of ♦k. discarding his 
second heart Now the defenders could take 
no more than five tricks for it they played a 
forcing game the play would go heart ruff 
diamond ruff. ♦□ and club ruff, diamond 
forcing East to rufi and South would make 
five trump tricks 

Garozzo in fact returned a club South 
won with the Queen and entered his hand 
with a heart ruff. East discardir>g his last 
diamond. South ruffed a diamond and was 
overruffed, but now he coulo ruff the club 
return cash ♦ A and play diamonds East 
making only his master trump 

When parinei has doubled opponents at 
a low level obviously with good trumps 
It IS usually nght to lead a trump Heie it 
would have made a difference of two tricks 
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BOTH Denmark and West Germany are 
issuing special stamps m honour of the 
blood donoi service The Danish scheme 
was started in 1932 by a High Court bar¬ 
rister and now has about 2S0,000 registered 
donors in a population of five million The 
link between the West German blood donor 
scheme and the road accident services is 
symbolised (above) on the 40-ptennigs 
stamp by a drop of blood and the flashing 
beacon of an ambulance 
In Britain a aeries of four stamps marking 
the bicentenary of the public fire services 
IS planned for issue on 24 April The designs 
will feature ’fire engines through the ages 
Another senes in Jurte will mark the 
centenary of the Universal Postal Union 





There was platinum, heaps ol it, unmined, and 
undetected save by a tew, in the Republic of 
Zangaro In Africa. Sir James Manson, boss of ^ 
ManCon company, London, wanted the stuff badly. 
He doubted if President Kimba of Zangaro ot hla 
Russian advisers would oblige. So Sir Janw 
hires the mercenary gang leader Cat Shannon and 
his hand-picked men to attack Zangaro and topple 

*^'"cai fools around with Julie, who can’t have 
enough of aex, the spoilt daughter of Sir Janm. 
Cat has a secret plan up his sleeve too. But that 
can wait Meanwhile, he and his cronies tear 
across Europe collecting arms and ammos. 

Now, read on.... 


Fine by me,’ said Baker. ‘When do you 
want to go ?’ 

Shannon glanced at his watch. The next 
day would be the first of June. 

‘Day after tomorrow,’ he said, ‘We'll fly to 
Dubrovnik and have a week in the sun. I could 
do with a rest anyway. Or you can join me on 
the 8th or 9th, but not a day later. I’ll hire a car 
and we can motor up the coast to Ploce on the 
10th. I’ll have the Toscana come in that night 
or early on the morning of the 11th.’ 

‘You go on alone,’ said Baker. ‘I have work 
to do in Hamburg. I’ll join you on the 8th.’ 

‘Without fail,’ said Shannon. ‘If you don’t 
turn up. I’ll come looking. And I’ll be hopping 
mad.’ 

‘I’ll come,’ said Baker. ‘I still want the 
balance of my money, don’t forget. So far. I’m 
out of pocket on this deal. I want it to go through 
just as much as you.’ 

That was the way Shannon wanted him to 

feel. 

‘You do have the money, I suppose,’ asked 
Baker, fingering a lump of sugar. 

Shannon flicked through a booklet of large- 
denomination dollar cheques under Baker’s 
nose. The arms dealer smiled. 

They left the table and on the way out used 
the restaurant telephone to ring a Hamburg 
charter company specialising in package tours 
for the thousands of Germans who holiday along 
12 the Adriatic coast. From this company they 


learned the names of the three best hotels in the 
Yugoslav resort. Baker was told he would find 
Shannon in one of them under the name of 
Keith Brown. 


Johann Schlinker was as confident as Baker 
that he could fulfil his arms deal, though he had 
no idea that Baker was also doing business with 
Shannon. No doubt the men knew of each other, 
might even be acquainted, but there would not 
be a question of discussing each other’s busi¬ 
ness together. 

‘The port should be Valencia, though this 
has yet to be fixed and is in any case the choice 
of the Spanish authorities,’ He told Shannon. 
‘Maflrid tells me the dates have to be between 
the 16th apd 20th of June.’ 

‘I’d prefer the 2()th for loading,’ said Shan¬ 
non The Toscana should be permitted to berth 
on or during the night of the 19th and load in 
the morning.’ 

‘Good,’ said Schlinker. ‘I’ll inform my 
Madrid partner. He habitually handles the 
transiKuting and loading side of things, and 
employs a first-class freight agent in Valencia 
who knows all the Customs personnel very well. 
There should lie no problem.’ 

‘There must be no problem,’ giowled Shan¬ 
non. ‘The ship has been delayed already once, 
and by loading on the 20th I have enough sailing 
lime but no margin to fulfil my own contract.’ 

It was not true, but he saw no rea.son why 
Schlinker .should not believe it was true. 

‘I shall want to watch the loading also,’ he 
told the arms dealer. 

Schlinker pursed hi.s lips. ‘You may watch 
it from afar, of course,’ he said. '1 cannot stop 
you. But as the customers are supposed to be 
an Arab government, you cannot propose your¬ 
self as the buyer of the merchandise.’ 

‘1 also want to board the .ship at Valencia,’ 
said Shannon. 


'That will be even harder. The whole port 
area is sealed off inside a chain-link fen<». 
Entry is by authority only. To board the ship 
you would have to go through passport control. 
Also, as she will be carrying ammunition, there 
will be a Guardia Civil at the bottom of the gang- 


‘Supposing the captain needed another crew¬ 
man. Could he engage a seaman locally ?’ 

Schlinker thought it over. 

‘I suppose so. Are you connected with the 
company owning the vessel ?’ 

‘Not on paper,’ said Shannon. 

‘If the captain informed the agent on arrival 
that he had permitted one of his crewmen to 
leave the vessel at its last port of call to fly home 
and attend his mother’s funeral, and that the 
crewman would be rejoining the vessel at 
Valencia, I suppose there would be no objection. 
But you would need a merchant seaman’s card 
to prove you were a seaman. And in the same 
name as yourself, Mr. Brown.’ 

Shannon thought for a few minutes. 

‘OK. I’U fix it,’ he said. 

Schlinker consulted his diary. 


'As it happens I shall be in Madrid on the 
19th and 20th,' he said. ‘1 have another business 
deal to attend to. I shall be at the Mindanao 
Hotel. If you want to contact me, you can find 
me there. If loading is for the 20th, the chances 
are the convoy and escort from the Spanish 
Army will run the shipment down to the coast 
during the night of the 19th to arrive at crack 
of dawn. If you are going to board the ship at 
all, I think you should do so before the military 
convoy arrives at the docks.’ 

‘I could be in Madrid on the 19th,' said 
Shannon. ‘Then I could check with you that 
the convoy had indeed left on time. By driving 
fast to Valencia, I could be there ahead of it, 
and board the Toscana as the rejoining seaman 
before the convoy arrives.’ 

‘That is entirely up to you,’ said Schlinker. 
‘For my part, I will have my agents arrange the 
freighting, transportation and loading, accord¬ 
ing to afl the normal procedures, for dawn of 
the 20th. That is what I contracted to do. If 
there is any risk attached to your boarding the 
vessel in harbour,that must be your affair. I 
cannot take responsibility for that. I can only 
point out that ships crr^ing arms out of Spain 
are subjected to scrutiny by the Army and 
Customs authorities. If anything goes wrong 
with the loading and clearance of the ship to sail, 
because of you, that is not my responsibility. 
One other thing. After loading arms a ship 
must leave a Spanish port within six hours, and 
may not re-enter Spanish waters until the cargo 
has been off-loaded. Also, the manifest must 
be in perfect order.’ 

‘It will be,' said Shannon. ‘I’ll be with you 
in Madrid on the morning of the 19th.’ 

About the same time, the MV Toscana was 
chugging steadily through the Bight of Boni¬ 
facio, the narrow channel of limpid blue water 
that separates the southern tip of Corsica from 
the northern end of Sardinia. The sun was 
blistering, but mellowed by a light wind. Marc 
Vlaminck was stretched out, stripped to the 
waist, on the hatch cover of the main hold, a 
wet towel beneath him, his torso like a pink 
hippopotamus covered in suntan oil. Janni 
Dupree, who always went a brick red in the sun, 
was propped up against the wall of the after 
structure, under the awning, swigging from his 
tenth bottle of beer of the morning. Cipriani, 
the deckhand, was painting part of the rail 
round the fcrepeak white, and the first mate, 
Norbiatto, was snoozing on his bunk down 
below after taking the night watch. 

Also down below, in tne stinking heat of 
the engine room, was the engineer, Grubic, oil¬ 
ing some piece of machinery that only he could 
understand but which no doubt was vital to keep 
the Toscana steady on her eight knots through 
the Mediterranean. In the wheelhouse Kurt 
Semmler and Carl Waldenberg were sipping 
cold beer and exchanging reminiscences of their 
respective careers. 

Jean-Baptiste Langarotti would have liked 
to be there. From the port rail he could have 
watched the grey-white, sun-bleached coast of 
his homeland slipping past barely four miles 


across the water. But he was many miles away, 
in West Africa, where the rain season was 
already be^n and where, despite the fever 
heat, me clouds were leaden grey. 

Alan Baker came into Shannon’s hotel in 
Dubrovnik just as the mercenary was returning 
from the beach on the evening of June 8th. He 
looked tired and dusty. 

Cat Shannon by contrast was looking and 
feeling better. He had spent his week in the 
Yugoslav holiday resort behaving like any other 
tourist, sun-bathing and swimming several 
miles each day. He looked thinner, but fit and 
tanned. He was also optimistic. 

After settling into his hotel he had sent 
Semmler a cable at Brindisi requesting confir¬ 
mation of the arrival of the vessel and receipt 
of the waiting letter mailed from Hamburg. 
That morning he had got Semmler’s telegram- 
med reply. 'The Toscana had arrived safely in 
Brindisi, the letter had been received and acted 
on, and they would depart on the morning of 
the 9th to make destination by midnight of the 
10th. 

Over drinks on the terrace of their hotel, 
where Shannon had booked Baker a room for 
the night, he told the dealer from Hamburg the 
news. Baker nodded and smiled. 

‘Fine. I got a cable forW-eight hours ago 
from Ziljak in Belgrade. The crates have 
arrived in Ploce and are in the government 
warehouse near the quay under guard.’ 

They spent the night in Dubrovnik and the 
following morning hired a taxi to take them 
the hundred kilometres up the coast to Ploce. 

As they approached the port office a small 
and batter^ Volkswagen squealed to a halt a 
few yards away and hooted noisily. Shannon 
froze. His first instinct said trouble, something 
he had been fearing all along, some slip-up in 
the paperwork, a sudden block put on the whole 
deal by the authorities, and an extended stay 
under questioning in the Iot;al police station. 

The man who climbed out of the small car 
and waved cheerily might have been a police¬ 
man, except that police in most totalitarian 
states of East or West seemed to be banned 
from smiling by Standing Orders. Shannon 
glanced at Baker and saw’ his shoulders sag in 
relief. 

‘Ziljak,’ he muttered through closed mouth, 
and went to meet the Yugoslav. He was a big, 
shaggy man, like an amiable black-haired bear, 
and he embraced Baker with both arms. When 
he was introduced, his first name turned out to 
be Kemal, and Shannon supposed there was 
more than a touch of Turk in the man. That 
suited Shannon fine ; he liked the type, normally 
good fighters and comrades, wdth a healthy dis¬ 
like of bureaucracy. 

‘My assistant,’ said Baker, and Ziljak shook 
hands and muttered something in what Shannon 
assumed to be Serbo-Croat. Baker and Ziljak 
communicated in German, which many Yugo¬ 
slavs speak a little. He spoke no English. 

With Ziljak’s assistance, they knocked up 
the head of the Customs office and were taken 
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off to inspect the warehouse. The Customs man 
jabbered a few words at the ^ard on the door, 
and in the corner of the building they found the 
crates. There were thirteen of them; one 
apparently contained the two bazookas, and two 
others contained one mortar including the base¬ 
plates and sighting mechanisms in each. The 
rest were of ammunition, four of them with ten 
bazooka rockets in each, and the other six con¬ 
taining the ordered three hundred mortar bombs. 
The crates were in new timber, unmarked with 
any description of contents, but stencilled with 
.serial numbers and the word Toscana. 

Ziljak and the Customs chief babbled away 
in their own dialect, and it appeared they were 
using the same one, which was helpful because 
there are dozens in Yugoslavia including seven 
major language.*?, and difficulties have been 
known to occur. 

Eventually Ziljak turned to Baker and said 
several sentences in his halting German. Baker 
replied and Ziljak translated for the Custems 
man. He smiled and they all .shook hands and 
parted. Outside the sunshine struck like a 
.sledgehammer. 

‘What w'as all that about ?' asked Shannon. 

‘Kemal was asked by the Customs man if 
there wa.s a little present in it for him,’ explained 
Raker. ‘Kemal -told him there would be a nice 
one if the paperwork could be kept trouble-free 
and the ship was loaded on time tomori’ow 
morning.’ 

Shannon had already given Baker the first 
half of Ziljak’s £ 1000 bonus for helping the deal 
go through, and Baker drew the Yugoslav to one 
side to slip it to him. The man’s all-embracing 
bonhomie became even more embracing for 
both of them, and they adjourned to the hotel 
to celebrate with a little .slivovits. A little was 
the Word Baker had used. Ziljak may have u^ed 
the same word. He did not mean it. Happy 
Yugoslavs never drink a little slivovits. With 
.£500 under his belt. Ziljak ordered a bottle of 
the fiery plum liquoi- and bowl after bowl of 
almonds and olives. As the sun went down and 
the Adriatic evening slijqxHl through the 
streets, he relived again his years in the war, 
hunting and hiding in the Bosnian hills to the 
north- with Tito’s partisans. 

They had no supjjer, but at midnight wan¬ 
dered unsteadily back to the quay to watch the 
Toscana come in. She was rounding the harbour 
wall, and an hour later was tied up alongside 
the single quay of hewn local .stone. From the 
forepeak Semmler looked down in the half-light 
oast by the dock lamps. Each nodded slowly at 
the other and Waldenberg stood at the top of 
the gangplank consulting with his firsst mate. 
He had already been instructed, following Shan¬ 
non's letter, that he should leave the talking to 
Semmler. 

After Baker had headed back to the hotel 
with Ziljak, Shannon slipped up the gangplank 
and into the captain’s tiny cabin. No one on the 
quay took any notice. Semmler brought Walden¬ 
berg in and they locked the door. 

Slowly and carefully Shannon told Walden- 
.14 berg what he had really brought the Toscana to 


Ploce to take on board. The German captain 
took it well. He kept his face expressionless 
until Shannon had finished. 

‘I never carried arms before,’ he said. ‘You 
say this cargo is legal. How legal V 

‘Perfectly legal,’ said Shannon. ‘It has been 
bought in Belgrade, trucked up here, and the 
authorities are of course aware what the crates 
contain. Otherwise there would be no export 
licence. The licence has not been forged, nor has 
anyone been bribed. It’s a perfectly legal ship¬ 
ment under the laws of Yugoslavia.’ 

‘And the laws of the country it’s going to ?' 
asked Waldenberg. 

‘The Toscana never enters the waters of the 
country where these arms are due to be used, 
said Shannon. ‘After Ploce, there are two more 
ports of cqll. In each case only to take on board 
cargoes. You know ships are never searched for 
what they are carrying when they arrive in a 
port to take on more cargo only, unless the 
authorities have been tipped off.’ 

‘It has happened all the same,’ said Walden¬ 
berg. ‘If I have these things on board and the 
manifest doesn’t mention them, and there is a 
^arch, and they are discovered, the ship gets 
impounded and I get imprisoned. I didn’t bar¬ 
gain on arms. With the Black September and 
the IRA about these days, everyone's looking for 
arms shipments.’ 

‘Not at the port of embarkation of fresh 
cargo,’ said Shannon. 

‘1 didn’t bargain for arms,’ repeated Walden¬ 
berg. 

You bargained for illegal immigrants to 
Britain,’ Shannon pointed out. 

‘They’re not illegal until their feet touch 
British soil,’ the captain pointed out. ‘And the 
Toscana would be outside territorial waters 
They could go inshore in fast boats. Arms are 
different. They are illegal on this ship if the 
manifest says there aren’t any. Why not put it 
on the manifest ? Just say these arms are being 
legally transported from Ploce to Togo. No one 
can prove we later deviate from course.’ 

‘Because if there are arms already on Imrd, 
the Spanish authorities will not allow the ship to 
stay in Valencia, or any other Spanish port. Even 
in transit. Certainly not to take on more arms. 
So they have to remain unmentioned on the 
manifest.’ 

‘So where did we come from to reach 
Spain V a.sked Waldenberg. 

‘From Brindisi,’ replied Shannon. ‘We went 
there to take on cargo, but it was not ready in 
time. Then the owners ordered you to Valencia 
to pick up a new cargo for Latakia. Of course, 
you obeyed.’ 

‘Supposing the Spanish police search the 
boat?' 

‘There’s not the slightest reason why they 
should,’ said Shannon. ‘But if they do, the crates 
have to be below decks in the bilges.’ 

‘If they find them there, there’s not a hope 
for us,’ Waldenberg pointed out. ‘They’d think 
we were bringing the stuff to the Basque terror¬ 
ists. We’d be inside for ever.’ 

The talk went on till three in the morning. 



It cost Shannon a flat bonus of £ 5000, half before 
loading and hall after sailing from Valencia. 
There was no extra charge for the stopover in 
the African port. That would present no prob¬ 
lem. 

‘You’ll take care of the crew ?’ Shannon 
asked. 

‘I’ll take care of the crew,’ said Waldenberg 
with finality. Shannon knew he would, too. 

On Shannon’s calendar of a hundred days, 
given him by Sir James Manson to bring off his 
coup, it was Day Sixty-Seven. 

^19 

WHEN Shannon arrived, Simon Endean was 
reading a copy of The Times, bought that morn¬ 
ing in London before he left for Rome. The 
lounge of the Excelsior Hotel was almost empty, 
for most of those taking late morning coffee were 
on the outside terrace watching the chaotic 
traffic of Rome inch past and trying to make 
themselve.s heard above the noise. 

Shannon had only picked the place because 
it was in easy reach of Dubrovnik to the east 
and in line with Madrid to the we.st. It was the 
fir.st time he had ever been to Rome, and he 
wondered what the e(.‘sLatic guide books W'ere 
talking about. There were at least seven 
separate strikes in progress, one of them being 
among the garbage workers, and the city stank 
in the sun from the ut\cleared fruit and other 
rubbisli on the pavements and down every 
back alley. 

He eased himself into a seat beside the man 
from London and savoured the cool of the inner 
r«K>m after the heat ,.iid fru.stration of the taxi 
in which he had been stuck for the past hour 
Endean eyed him. 

‘You’ve been out of touch a long time,’ he 
said coldly. ‘My associates were beginning to 
think you had strarpered. That was unwise.' 

‘Thcie was no point in my making contact 
until 1 had something to say. That ship doesn’t 
exactly fly across the water. It takes time to 
get her from Toulon to Yugoslavia, and during 
that time there was nothing to report,’ said 
Shannon* ‘By the way, did you bring the 
charts ?’ 

‘Of course.’ 

Endean pointed to his bulging attache case 
beside his chair. 

On receiving Shannon’.? letter from Ham¬ 
burg, he had spent several days visiting three 
of the top maritime chart companies in Leaden- 
hall Street, London, and in separate lots had 
acquired inshore charts for the entire African 
coast from Casablanca to Cape Town. 

‘Why the hell do you need so many ?’ he 
asked in annoyance. ‘One or two would suffice.’ 

‘Security,’ said Shannon briefly. ‘If you or 
I were searched at Customs, or if the ship were 
boarded and searched in jwrt, one single chart 
showing the area of the ship’s destination would 
be a give-away. As it is, no one, including the 


captain and crew, can discover which section 
of the coast really interests me. Until the last 
moment, when 1 have to tell them. Then it’s too 
late. Do you have the slides as well ?’ 

‘Yes, of course.’ 

Another of Endean’s jobs had been to make 
up slides of all the photographs. Shannon had 
brought back from l^ngaro. along with others 
of the maps and sketches of Clarence and the 
rest of 2jangaro’s coastline. 

Shannon himself had already sent a slide 
projector, bought duty-free at London airport, 
onto the Toscana in Toulon. 

He gave Endean a complete progress report 
from the moment he had left London, mention¬ 
ing the stay in Brussels, the loading of the 
Schmeissers and other equipment onto the 
Toscana in Toulon, the talks with Schlinker and 
Baker in Hamburg and the Yugoslav shipment 
a few days earlier in Ploce. 

Endean listened in silence, making a few 
notes for the report he would later have to give 
to Sir James Manson. 

'Where’s the Toscana now ?’ he asked at 
length. 

‘She should be south and slightly west of 
Sardinia, en route for Valencia.’ 

Shannon went on to tell him what was 
planned in three days’ time, the loading of the 
400,000 rounds of 9 mm. ammunition for the 
machine pistol.s in Valencia, and then departure 
for the target. He made no mention of the fact 
that one of his men was already in Africa. 

‘Now there’.? something I need to know 
from you,’ he told Endean. 'What hapjX-'ns after 
the attack ? What happen.'^ at dawn We can't 
hold on for very long before .some kind of new 
regime takc.s over, e.stablishe.s it.self in the palace, 
and broadea.sts news of the coup and the new 
government.’ 

That’s all been thought of,’ s<iid Endean 
smoothly ‘In fact, the new government is the 
whole point of the e.vercise.’ 

From his briefcase he withtlrew three fool- 
.srap .sheets of paper covered with ckxse typing. 

‘These are your instructions, starting the 
moment you have pos.session of the palace and 
the .A.rmy and guards have been dc.stroyed or 
.scattered. Read, memorise, and destroy these 
sheets before we part company, here in Rome. 

You have to carry the lot in your head.’ 

Shannon ran his eye quickly over the first 
P'Hge. I'here were few surpri.ses for him. He had 
already suspected the man Manson was btwsting 
into tlie presidency had to be Colonel Bobi, and 
although the new president was referred to 
simply as X, he did not doubt Bobi was the 
the nian in question. The rest of the plan was 
simple, from his point of view. 

He glanced up at Endean. 

‘Where will you be ?’ he asked. 

‘A hundred miles norjl of you,’ said Endean. 

Shannon knew Endean meant he would be 
waiting in the capital of the republic next door 
to Zangaro on its northern side, the one with a 
road route straight along the coast to the border 
and thence to Clarence. 

‘Are you sure you’ll pick up my message ?’ 15 
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‘I shall have a portable radio set of consider¬ 
able range and power. The Braun, the best they 
make. It will pick up anything within that range, 
provided it's broadcast on the right channel and 
frequency. A ship’s radio should be powerful 
enough to send in clear over at least twice that 
distance.’ 

Shannon nodded and I'ead on. When he had 
finished he put the sheets on the table. 

‘Sounds all right,’ he said. ‘But let’s get one 
thing clear. I'll broadcast on that frequency at 
those hours from the Toscana, and she’ll be hove- 
lo somewhere off the coast, probably at five or 
six miles. But if you don’t hear me, if there’s 
too much static, I can’t be responsible for that. 
It’s up to you to hear me.’ 

‘It’s up to you to broadcast,’ said Endean. 
‘The frequency is one that has been tested before 
by practical use. From the Toscana's radio it 
must be picked up by my radio set at a hundred 
miles. Not first time, perhaps, but if you repeat 
for thirty minutes, I have to hear it.’ 

‘All right,’ said Shannon. ‘One last thing. 
The news of what has happened in Clarence 
should not have reached the Zangaran border 
post. That means it’ll be manned by Vindu. It’s 
your business to get past them. After the border, 
and particularly nearer Clarence, there may be 
scattered Vindii on the roads, running for the 
bush but still dangerous. Supposing you don’t 
get through V 

‘We’ll get through,’ said Endean. ‘We’ll 
have help.’ 

Shannon .supposed, rightly, that this would 
be provided by the small operation in mining 
that he knew Manson had going for him in that 
lepubhc. For a senior company executive they 
could provide a truck or jeep and maybe a 
couple of repeater hunting rifles. For the first 
time he supposed Endean might have some guts 
to back up his nastiness. 

Shannon memorised the code-words and the 
radio frequency he needed and burned the sheets 
with Endean in the men’s lavatory. They parted 
an hour later. There was nothing else to say. 

Five floors above the streets of Madrid, 
Colonel Antonio Salazar, head of the exporting 
office of the Spanish Army Ministry (Foreign 
Arms Sales) sat at his desk and perused the file 
of papers in front of him. He was a grey-haired, 
grizzled man, a simple man, whose loyalties 
were uncomplicated and uncompromising. His 
fidelity was towards Spain, his beloved Spain, 
and for him all that was right and proper, all 
that was truly Spanish, was embodied in one 
man, the short and aged generalissimo who sat 
in the Pardo. Antonio Salazar was a Franquist 
to his boot-heels. 

Two years from retirement at the age of 
fifty-eight, he had been one of those who stepped 
ashore on the sand of Fuengirola with Francisco 
Fi-anco many years ago when the Caudillo of 
modern Spain had been a rebel and outcast, 
returning against orders to launch war against 
the Republican government in Madrid. They had 
16 been few then, and condemned to death by 


‘Madrid, and they had nearly died. 

Sergeant Salazar was a good soldier. He 
carried out his orders, whatever they were, went 
to mass between the battles and the executions, 
and believed, deeply, in God, the Virgin, Spain 
and Franco. 

In another army, at another time, he would 
have retired as a ^rgeant-major. He emerged 
from the civil war a full captain, one of the 
ultras, the inner circle. His background was 
solid working class, peasant, his education next 
to nil. But he had made full colonel, and he was 
grateful. He was also trusted with one of the 
jobs that in Spain is unmentionable and top 
secret. No Spaniard ever, under any circum¬ 
stances, learns that Spain exports arms, in lar^ 
quantities, to almost all comers. Publicly, S]>ain 
regrets the international arms trade as unethical 
and conducive to further warfare in a world 
already torn by war. Privately, she makes a lot 
of mony out of it. Antonio Salazar could be 
trusted to check the paperwork, decide whether 
to grant or refuse permission for export licences, 
and keep his mouth shut. 

■The dossier in front of him had been in hLs 
hands for four weeks. Individual papers from 
the dossier had been checked out by the Defence 
Ministry, who had confirmed, without knowing 
why the question was being asked, that 9 mm 
bullets were not on the secret list; by the 
Foreign Ministry, who had confirmed, without 
knowing why, that the possession by the 
Republic of Iraq of 9 mm ammunition was not 
contrary to established foreign policy; and by 
the Finance Ministry, which had confirmed 
simply that a sum of money in dollars, paid into 
a certain account in the Banco Popular, had been 
received and cleared. 

The top paper on the file was an application 
for movement order, to shift a quantity of crates 
from Madrid to Valencia and export them on a 
vessel called the MV Toscana. Beneath this 
sheet was the export licence, granted by his own 
signature. 

He glanced up at the civil servant in front 
of him. 

‘Why the change ?’ he asked. 

‘Colonel, it is simply that there is no berth 
available in Valencia port for two weeks. ’The 
place is crowded to capacity.’ 

Colonel Salazar grunted. The explanation 
was feasible. In the summer months Valencia 
was always crowded, with millions of oranges 
from the nearby Gancia area being exported. 
But he did not like changes. He liked to play 
things by the book. Nor did he like this order. 
It was small, too small, for an entire national 
police force. Target practice alone for a thousand 
policemen would use it up in an hour. Nor did 
he tn»st Schlinker, whom he knew well and who 
had slipped the order through his ministry 
with a batch of other orders, including over 
10,000 artillery shells for Syria. 

He glanced through the paper again. Out¬ 
side, a church bell struck the hour of one. The 
hour of lunch. There was still nothing wrong 
with the papers, including the end user certifi¬ 
cate. Everything bore the right stamp. If only 
he could have found one discrepancy, in the 



certificate, in the carrying ship of the company 
that owned it. But everything was clean. Making 
a final decision he scrawled his signature across 
the bottom of the movement order and handed 
the file back to the civil servant. 

‘All right,’ he growled. ‘Castellon.’ 

'We’ve had to change the port of embarka¬ 
tion from Valencia to Castellon,’ said Johann 
Schlinker two nights later. ‘There was no choice 
if the loading date of the 20th was to be adhered 
to. Valencia was full up for weeks.’ 

Cat Shannon was sitting on the bed in the 
German arms dealer’s rcMim in the Mindanao 
Hotel. 

‘Where’s Castellon ?' asked Shannon. 

‘F'orty miles up the coast. It’s a smaller 
port, and quieter. Probably better than Valencia 
for you. 'The turnaround of your .ship is likely 
to be quicker The cargo agent in Valencia has 
been informed and will pt*rsonally go north to 
Castellon to supervise the loading. As soon as 
the Toscana checks in with Valencia hariiour 
authorities by radio, she will be advi.sed of the 
change of port. She will only have a couple of 
hours’ extra steaming if she diverts at once.’ 

‘What about my going aboard ?’ 

‘Well, that’s your business,' said Schlinker 
However. 1 have informed the agent that a sea¬ 
man from the Toscana who was left behind ten 
day.s ago in Brindisi is due to rejoin, and given 
him the name of Keith Brown. How are your 


papers ?’ 

‘Fine,’ said Shannon. ‘They’re in order, 
passport and merchant .seaman’s card.’ 

‘You’ll find the agent at the Customs office 
in Castellon as soon as it opens on the morning 
of the 20th,’ Schlinker told him. ‘His name is 
Senor Moscar.’ 

‘What about the Madrid end of things ?’ 

‘The movement order provides for the lorry 
to be loaded under Army supervision between 
eight and midnight on the 10th, tomorrow. It 
will set off with escort at midnight, timing its 
arrival at Castellon harbour gates at six a.m., 
the hour they open. If the Toscana is on time, 
she should have docked during the night. The 
lorry carrying the crates is a civilian one, from 
the same freight firm T always employ. Thej'’re 
very’ goof] and very experienced. 1 have given 
the transport manager instruction.s to see the 
convoy depart from the w-arehouse and to phone 
me here immediately.’ 

Shannon nodded. There was nothing he 
could think of that might go wTong. 

‘I’ll be here,’ he said, and left 

Far aw’ay to the north another ship slipped 
her miKirings and under the guidance of a port 
pilot eased her way out of the harbour of Arch¬ 
angel. The Motor Vessel Komarov was only ten 
years old and .something o\or 5000 tons.” 

Inside her bridge the atmo.sphere was warm 
and co.sy. The captain and the pilot stoixi side 
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by side staring forrard as the quays and ware¬ 
houses slipped past to her port side and watched 
the channel ahead to the open sea. Elach man 
held a cup of steaming coffee. The helmsman 
kept the vessel on the heading given him by the 
pilot and to his left the radar screen gleamed and 
died endlessly, its iridescent sweep arm pick¬ 
ing up on each turn the dotted ocean ahead and 
beyond it the fringe of the ice that would never 
melt, even in high summer. 

In the stem two men leaned over the rail 
beneath the flag with the hammer and sickle 
emblem and watched the Russian arctic port 
slip past. Dr. Ivano\' clipped the crushed card¬ 
board filter of his black cigarette between his 
teeth and sniffed the crisp, salt-caked air. Both 
men were wrapped against the cold, for even in 
June the wind off the White Sea is no invitation 
to shirt sleeves. By his side one of his techni¬ 
cians, younger, eager for his first trip abroad, 
turned to him, 

‘Comrade DocUn.’ he began. 

Ivanov took the stump of the papiross from 
hi.s' teeth and flicked it into the foaming wake. 

‘My friend.’ he said. ‘I think as we are now 
aboard you can call me Mikhail Mikhailovich.’ 

’Blit at the Institute , ’ 

‘We are not at the Institute. We are on 
board a ship. And we will be in fairly close con¬ 
finement eithei here iw in the jungle for months 
to come.' 

‘I see,’ said the younger man, but he was 
not to b^ repressed. ‘Have you ever been to Tam- 
garo before?’ 

*No,’ said his superior. 

‘But to Africa,’ insisted the younger man. 

‘To Ghana, yes.’ 

‘What is it like ?’ 

‘Full of jungle, swamps, mosquitoes, snakes 
and people who don’t understand a damn thing 
you say.’ 

‘But they understand English,' said the 
a.ssistant. ‘We both speak English.’ 

‘Not in Zangaro, they don’t.’ 

‘Oh.’ The junior technician had read all he 
could find about Zangaro, which was not much, 
in the encyclopaedia borrowed from the vast 
library at the Institute. 

"The captain told me if we make good time, 
we should arrive at Clarence in twenty-two 
days. That will be their Independence Day.’ 

‘Bully for them,’ said Ivanov, and walked 
away'. 

Past Cape Spartel, nosing her way from the 
Mediterranean into the Atlantic, the MV 
Toscana radioed a ship-to-shore telegram to 
Gibraltar for on-passing to London. It was to 
Mr. Walter Harris at a London address. It said 
simply, ‘Pleased announce your brother com¬ 
pletely recovered.’ It was the sign meaning the 
Toscana was on her way and on schedule. Slight 
variations of the message about Mr. Harris’s 
brother’s health could have meant she was on 
course but late, or in some kind of trouble. No 
telegram of any kind meant she had not been 
cleared from Spanish territorial waters. 

That afternoon there was a conference in 
18 Sir James Manson’s office. 


‘Good,’ said the tycoon, when Endean brt^e 
the news. ‘How much time has she got to reach 
target? 

‘Twenty-two days. Sir James. It is now Day 
Seventy-Eight of the hundred estimated for the 
project. Shannon had allowed Day Eighty for 
his departure from Europe, and that would have 
left him twenty days. He estimated the time 
at sea between sixteen and eighteen days, allow¬ 
ing for adverse weather or a two<lay break¬ 
down. He had four days in hand, even on his 
own estimate.’ 

‘Will he strike early ?’ 

‘No, sir. Strike day is still Day One Hund¬ 
red. He’ll kill time hove-to at sea if he has to.’ 

Sir James Manson paced up and down his 
office. 

‘How about the rented villa ?’ he asked. 

‘It has been arranged. Sir James.’ 

‘Then I don’t see any point in your waiting 
around London any longer. Get over to Paris 
again, get a visa for Cotonou, fly down there and 
get our new employee. Colonel Bobi. to accom- 
l^ny you to this place next to Zangaro. If he 
seems* shifty, offer him more money. 

‘Get settled in, get the truck and the hunt¬ 
ing guns ready, and when you receive Shannon’s 
signal that he is going in for the attack that 
evening, break the news to Bobi. Get him to 
sign that mining concession as President Bobi. 
date it one month later, and send alf three copies 
by registered post in three different envelopes 
to me here. 

‘Keep Bobi virtually under lock and key 
until Shannon’s second signal to say he has suc¬ 
ceeded. Then in you go. By the way, that body¬ 
guard you are taking with you. Is he ready : 

‘Yes, Sir James. For the kind of money 
he’s getting, he's good and ready. 

‘What’s he like ?’ 

‘As nasty as they come. Which is what I 
was looking for.’ 

‘You could still have problems, you know. 
Shannon will have all his men round him, at 
least those who survive the battle. He could 
prove troublesome.’ 

Endean grinned. 

‘Shannon’s men will follow Shannon,’ he 
.said. ‘And I can handle him. Like all mercen¬ 
aries, he’s got his price. I’ll just offer it to him 
— but in Switzerland and out of Zangaro.’ 

When he had gone Sir James Manson star¬ 
ed down at the City below him and wondered 
if any man had not got his price. Either in 
money, or in the inspiration of fear. He had 
never met one. ‘They can all be bought, and 
if they can’t, they can be broken,’ one of his 
mentors had once said to him. And after years 
as a tjrcoon, watching politicians, generals, 
journalists, editors, businessmen, ministers, 
entrepreneurs and aristocrats, workers and 
union leaders, blacks and whites, at work and 
play, he was still of that view. 
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FOR the remainder of the sea voyage. Cat Shan¬ 
non worked his men without pause. Only the 
middle-aged African whom he called ‘Doctor’ 
was exempt. The rest were divided into parties, 
each with a separate job to do. 

Marc Vlaminck and Kurt Semmler broke 
open the five green Castrol oil drums by ham¬ 
mering oil the false bottoms, and from each 
pluck^ the bulky package of twenty Schmeis- 
sers and a hundred magazines that were inside. 
The .superfluous lubricating oil was poured into 
.smaller containers and saved for the ship’s use. 

Aided by the six African soldiers, the pair 
stripped the masking tape from each of the 
hundred .submachine guns, which were then 
individually wiped clean of oil and grease. By 
the time they had finished, the six Africans had 
already learned the operating mechanisms of 
the Schmeisser in a way that was as good if 
not better than anv weapon-familiarisation 
course that they could have undergone. 

Breaking open the first ten boxes of 9 mni 
ammunition, the eight of them sat around the 
decks slotting the .shells into the magazines, 
thirty to each, until the first 15,000 rounds from 
their store had gone into the MO magazines at 
their disposal. Eighty of the Schmeissers were 
then set a.side while' Jean-Baptiste Langarotti 
prepared sets of uniforms from the bales stored 
in the hold. These .sets consisted of two tee- 
vests, two pairs of pants, two pairs of scK-ks, 
one pair of boots, one set of trousers, one beret, 
one combat blouse, and one sleeping hag. When 
these were ready, the bundle was wrapt)ed up, 
one Schmeisser and five full magazines were 
wrapj)ed in an oily i loth. slipped into a poly¬ 
thene bag, and the w'hole lot stuffed into the 
sleeping bag. Tied at the top and ready for 
handling like a sack, each sleeping bag com¬ 
prised lire necessai^ clothing and weaponry 
for one future soldier. 

Twenty sets of uniforms and twenty 
Scluneissers with five magazines per carbine 
were set aside. These were for the attack force 
itself, although the force only numbered eleven, 
with spares for the crew if necessary. Langarotti, 
who had learned while in the Army and in pri¬ 
son to handle a needle and thread, altered and 
sewed eleven sets of uniform for the members 
of the attack party until each man was fitted out 
Dupree and Cipriani, the deckhand, who 
turned out to be a useful carpenter, stripped 
down several of the packing crates that had 
once contained ammunition and turned their 
attention to the outboard engines. All three were 
Johnston sixty-horsepower units. The two men 
built wooden boxes to fit neatly over the top 
of each engine, and lined the boxes wi^ foam 
rubber from the mattresses they had brought 
along. With the exhaust noise of the engines 
muffied by the underwater exhausts, the 


mechanical noise emanating from the engine 
casings could also be reduced to a low murmur 
by the muffling boxes they thus prepared. 

When Vlaminck and Dupree had finished 
these tasks, each turned his attention to the 
weapon he would be using on the night of the 
strike. Dupree uncrated his two mortar tubes 
and familiarised himself with the aiming 
mechanisms. He had not used the Yugoslav- 
model of mortar before, but was relieved to see 
it was helpfully simple. He prepared seventy 
mortar bombs, checking and arming the primers 
in the nose-cone of each bomb. 

Re-packing the prepared bombs into their 
boxes, he clipp^ two boxes, one above the other, 
to the webbing harness that had already been 
prepared frran the army-style knapsacks he had 
bought in London two months earlier. 

Vlaminck concentrated on his two bazookas, 
of which only one would be used on the nig^t 
of the attack. Again, the main limitation on 
what he could take with him was the weight 
factor. Everything had to lie carried on a human 
back. Standing on the forepeak, using the tip 
of the flag-pole sticking above the stem as a 
fixed point, his aiming disc slotted to the end 
of the bazooka, he carefully adjusted the sights 
to the weapon until he was certain he could take 
a barrel at two hundred metres with no more 
than two shots. He had already picked Patrick 
as his back-up man, for they had been together 
before and knew each other well enough to 
make a good team. With his back-pack, the 
African would be carrying ten bazooka rockets 
as well as his own Schmeisser. 

Vlaminck ^dded another two rockeLs as his 
personal load, and Cipriani sewed him two 
pouches to hang from his belt, which could con¬ 
tain the extra rcxkets. 

Sliannon concentrated on the ancillary gear, 
examining the magnesium-flare nxkets and 
explaining to I)uj)rec how they worked. He dis¬ 
tributed one compass to each mercenary, tested 
the gas-powerd foghorn and checked the port¬ 
able radio sets. 

Having time in hand, .Shannon had the 
Toseami'heave-to for two days well out at sea in 
on area where the shiji’s radar told them there 
was no other shipping within twenty miles. As 
the ship lay almost stationary, heav'ing slightlv 
on the swell each man tested his personal 
Schmeisser. The whites had no problems they 
had each in their time used half a dozen different 
.submachine guns, and these weapons vary but 
slightly. The Africans took longer to get used 
to them, for most of their experience had been 
with bolt-action 7.92 mm Mausers or the stand¬ 
ard 7.62 NATO self-loading rifle. One of the 
German carbines jammed repeatedly, so Shan¬ 
non threw it overboard and gave the man an¬ 
other. Each African fired off nine hundred 
rounds, until he was accustomed to the feel of 
the Schmeisser in his hands, and each man 
had been cured of the annoying habit African 
soldiers tend to adopt, of closing their eyes 
while they fire. 

to be continued 
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to complete one’s studies with 
the ambition of a social worker 
is just what rowena has done, 
at present she is what a 
boutique looks for In a girl, 
and that’s where she works, 
plans are to become a public 
relations officer or brave the 
world by helping people through 
charitable organisations, it’s her 
love of people that drives her 
forth, experience counts a lot. 
today — she agrees and, she’d 
like to make each day and 
experience to allow for pleasant 
memories for later years, 
modelling is an experience to 
be taken casualty, she proclaims 
in her frank and casual style, 
a pleasure to photograph, ronvena 
is most unself-conscious end 
adaptable 1 

1. a navy blue midi of eight 
paneiiel type is of a satin corduroy 


fabric, a skimpy, clinging top is 
knitted in rows of tight green and 
navy blue, matching green scarf 
is tied In a knot at the top of 
the head. 

2. a graceful gown for 
sophistication, thick and flowing 
with a plunging neckline, one side 
is gently tied over, sparkles of 
sequins on left bodice is continued 
over right hip. 

3. softly alluring In silk scarfs, 
seven scarfs were used to 
convert a design Into concrete 
creation — an outfit to behold I 
the bodice is wrapped over, while 
waist down has scarfs skilfully 
tailored to fold right round the 
body and be tied in the front, the 
sleeves, too, are two scarfs — 
uncut and unshaped. 
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Keligion, diet, even making love, was always 
a ritual to the ancient Indians. And behind 
each superstition and action lurked a definite 
reason. So also for the art of beauty and 
making up. Apart from the courtesan who bad 
to be ever-appealing to her nayak, every woman 
went through the ritual ot beauty culture 
because it had more meaning than just making 
up. For example, haldi is a part oi our diet as 
well as our cosmetics because it has mild bleach¬ 
ing qualities and is an antiseptic. The eating 
of paan not only s^uctively reddened lips but 
the condiments in it prevented pyhorroea. The 
list is endless. On a visit down South, 1 met 
Srimati Chellanunal, who owns a large cosmetic 
company. A non-believer in harsh chemical- 
based beauty products, she is an ardent student 
of Ayurveda and has avidly studied ancient 
Indian cosmetology. What has she to say 
about our cosmetics? 

All our old-fashioned cosmetics had their 
i-eason to be there, she smiled. For example, 
there was a special reason why men as well 
22 as women used to apply pure kajal in the eyes 


Why do Indians use 
cosmetics ? 

and a bindA on their forehead. It had decora¬ 
tive as well as medicinal reasons. If ^ kaj(U 
is absolutely pure, then itching and irritation 
in the eyes, styes, a burning sensation, red and 
watery eyes can all be prevented to a great 
extent In fact Kalidasa iutf explained the 
shingoT of the kajal beautifully.... "when 
King AJan and his bride Indumati came In 
their marriage procession, lovely young girls of 
that kingdom ran to the streets with half-done 
eye make-up just to feast their eyes on the royal 
couple... " 

Why did we chew paan ? Apart from red¬ 
dening the lips, it should be noted that men 
as well as women chew paan. The chunam in 
it has calcium, while the juice of the leaf aids 
digestion. Hence we chew it after a meal. 
The ingredient that gives a slightly better taste 
to the betelnut or supari has the same medi¬ 
cinal properties as myrobalm. Which means it 
strengthens the gums. Moreover, the perfumes 
and additives in the supari, like dalchini, lavang, 
pepper, nutmeg, camphor and ghee have medi¬ 
cinal value. The addition of atimathuram 
(milatti in Hindi) sweetens the supari. The 
dalchini is good for preventing sore throats. 
Lavang cleans the teeth. Clove oil heliM 
specially to prevent tooth decay. Milatti is 
also good for the throat. This is one reason 
why singers constantly chew paan. All over 
India, women are given paan every day after 
delivery. This is because most women have 
lost colossal amounts of calcium and iron and 
this is the best way of getting back both 
elements into the system. 

Mehendi is another favourite make-up item 
in India. In ^ South right from old women 
to young children (and sometimes even men) 
everybody applies freshly ground mehendi leaves 
on their hands and feet. This is considered to 
be auspicious. This is cooling for the qrstem. 
Used as a hair oil, it not only increases hair 
growth but also cools the eye. It also prevents 
dandruff and even delays premature grey hair. 
It also prevents athlete’s feet 

If the traditional bathing powder is used 
all over the body, the skin- will have a gleam 
and delay wrinkles. This is usually made of 
green gram, fenumeek, khus khus, raw rice 
and haldi, dried well in the sun and powdered. 
Dried champak and rose buds, sanda^ood and 
other items can also added to it just before 
bathing. 

The teeth have also to be looked after with 
care. Even at 60 the teeth should not be shaky. 
For this Srimati Chellamal feels that neem 
twigs or the shoot of the banyan tree are still 
the best to use. But use a new one every day. 

Another good habit is to gargle the mouth 
twice a day — after lunch and before retiring 
at night — with kitchen salt and warm water. 



khoasbaat 

At the muhurat of Mohan 
Kumar’s film "Aap Beatl” 
one was not only greeted 
vrith fla^y flower decorations 
announcing to everyone on 
the road that a muhurat was 
to be held, but of - all the 
things in the world, there was 
a special band on the lawns 
of the studio striking up 
troical old Western tunes! 
The Idea was so Incongruous 
— a typically traditional mu¬ 
hurat in the studio, but a 
band with Western numbers 
outside ? Ansrway, inside, on 
the dot of 9.30 as it said on 
the card, Shashi Kapoor, the 
hero, was the only star to 
have arrived. As usuaL One 
hour later, when the crowds 
were getting impatient and 
bored, looking at the visit¬ 
ing stars, who brought 
massive bouquets to wish 
Mohan Kumar all the b^, 
leading lady Hema Malini 
appeal^. 


So an hour and a quarter 
later, the actual inaugural 
clap was sounded by G. P. 
Sippy, on Hema and Shashi, 
with Hema offering a short 
prayer into the mike. At 
the end of it, she got off the 
stage to rush for some other 
shooting where she was 
late — and bang in, walk- 
^ lover-boy Dharmendra. 
Photographers swarm ed 
like mad, but with her 
Amma, aunty and secre¬ 
tary and the crowd watch¬ 
ing, the two could hardly 
^hange more than Hi and 
Bye. 

As we came out, the hand 
was plying “He’s a joDy 

good feuow-’’ and out 

on the road, Premnath, al^ 
in the movie, was coming 
towards the studio, with his 
red car full of pecqtle. That’s 
why they call him Star of 
Superstars, eh? He *^rni> 
half-an-hour later than 
Hema too! 

Seems the Outts are cut up 
with producer R. K. Nayyar 
lOT startiim a big-bud|mt 
fflm with Rajesh and Mou- 
wuml and omitting Sunil 
from the lavish venture, j 



Their grouse was that while 
R. K. Nayyar and Sadhana 
wanted help they cast Sunil 
as leading-man for their 
Geetaa Mera Naam which 
became a hit (incidentally, 
Sunil himself needed a hit 
to pull him out of oblivion), 
i So they expected an offer 
once again when Nayyar 
would planning a bigger 
and better film. Believe 
they didn’t go to the gala 
party launch^' on the Taj 
Mahal Hotel lawns, because 
Sunil was “shooting” some¬ 
where 

Feroz Khan is getting scow- 
ly and grumpy as the time 
draws nearby to release 
his much-talked of film. 
Dharmatma. Avoiding press¬ 
men, and polite enquiries 
about his nlm. When he is 
met by someone he doesn’t 
want to sit with, he shows 
the dir^ side of himself. 
And he has this bug about 
his photographs .... before 
any interview he keeps 
grunting about which snaps 
of his will be appearing! 
According to him. none of 
the pictures published are 
ever any good! Then why 
does he get himself photo¬ 
graphed ? For three 
months, he said, he hadn’t 


had a photo-sitting, so how 
could any new interview 
^ny any good picture ? 
Mnally, one last dictum on 
the snaps business, he wants 
to release all the stills in 
the month he is releasing 
the film ! Rather a bull¬ 
headed plan, because colour- 
go into colour-pro¬ 
cessing at least five-to-six 
weeks in advance, which 
means they would cany his 
"press releases” a month- 
and-a-half later than the 
films release, if they went 
along his ideas! 

There's a joke about San- 
jeev Kumar which is going 
round the industry. He has 
this habit of accepting any 
and every invitation, so long 
as it ensures good food and 
drink. Once Mukri (the 
comedian) invited him for 
dinner and he readily ac¬ 
cepted, since there were to 
be only four guests that 
evening. Our hero landed 
up a little late from shoot¬ 
ing at his host’s house and 
started on the drinks. 
Must've had two too many, 
for he suddenly excus^ 
himself, went straight to 
the kitchen, asked for grub, 

I since he is very friendly 
with the Mukris, polished 
off the entire meal cooked 
for that evening and left 
from the backdoor. Next 
day, he rang up Mukri and 
said, soriy he must have 
been quite high, because 
he left without having 
dinner, and if Mukri wi^- 
ed, he would come and 
make up for the previous 
night, by coming for dinner 
gmdn! A sputtering Mukri 
^used the surprise San- 
Jeev freely, and added that 
he not only wouldn’t call 
him for dinner that night, 
but never In his life, because 
of the embarrassment he 
had to suffer when the 
latter had cleaned up the 
dinner meant for the other 
guests as well! Though one 
would not readily believe 
this tale, one does hear 
more than cme person 
carrying it — I heard it 
twice n^lf from two 
chaps. 23 
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GEMINI (May 21 — June 20) Certain per¬ 
sonal problem may cause worry but that is 
likely to be solved through a confidant. 
Needed money too will be forthcoming. In 
service, you will be able to prove your worth. Ladies, recon¬ 
ciliation will make you happy. Girls, religious pursuits may 
occupy you. Bachelors, a go ahead week. 

CANCER (June 21 — July 21) In service, act 
tactfully. This week certain colleagues may 
turn against you. Executives, move care¬ 
fully when travelling. Industrialists, invest¬ 
ment may not bring good dividends. Businessmen, business 
tour indicated- Girls, recreation for you. Bachelors, marriage 
prospects are very bright. Ladies, health of your children 
and husband may cause you worry. 

LEO (July 22 — August 21) Domestic life 
J/Kgk will be sweeter with good news, in family 
life elder brother or father may be of great 
help to you. Their advice will help you 
overcome certain knotty problem. Professionals, short trips 
may be profitable for your purpose. This week you will go 
out of your way to help friends. Girls, success assured. 

a VIRGO (August 22 — September 22) A week 
of varied experience. Secret enmity may 
make you worried. In service, do not air 
your grievances. In the second half of the 
week unexpectedly some good news will come. Professionals, 
you are starred to gain financial assistance. Businessmen, 
and industrialists, foreign invitation for you. 
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SAGITTAAiUS (November 23—December 20) 
Domestic problem may keep you worried. 
Personal health may not run well. In ser¬ 
vice, you may have to shoulder more respons- 
ibilit'es without any reward. Businessmen, official and social 
commitments will keep you busy. Professionals, change 
indicated. Ladies, health of your children may cause worries. 

CAPRICORN (December 21 — January 19) 
You are going to meet important personalities 
this week. In service, betterment of your 
official status indicated. Business execu¬ 
tives. increase in salary is assured. Professionals and 
businessmen, money gains for you. Ladies. Tuesday is 
auspicious for taking the decision. 

AQUARIUS (January 20 — February 18) 
This week you will positively experience 
change in your service life Executives, 
you may have to face opposition. Profession¬ 
als meetings and conferences for you. Artistes, you are due 
for’ travelling. Ladles, certain functions will keep you busy. 
Bachelors and girls, happy and lucky week 

PISCES (February 19 —> March 20) Popular¬ 
ity in social circle but conflict with seniors 
in office Indicated. Businessmen steady 
flow of money, industrialists, tax problem 
may snatch your happiness. Professionals, good luck will 
better your financial prospects. Working girls, you will rise to 
a position of power. 
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THE 

CROWNING 

MOMENT 

It would have bean wonderful to 
walk up to the beepectaeled man 
sitting on the golden throne and 
aaj ! King Birendra, I presume1 
Only, one could not do that* Not 
in coronation time Kathmandu 
anyway* Graoe is a matter of dis<- 
tanoe, aometimes* Security always 
is* 







AZED CROSSWORD 

No. 112: PLAIN 
ACROSS 

1 Wish to get untangled tainted wool oasket (7) 

6 Places over one a memorial dome <5) 

10 Quiet, old people take in 'full frontal* show. 

Shocked? (10) 

11 Gloom removes onset of silly smile (4) 

13 Type of silver wing one has to flutter in (6) 

14 Murphy's a pirate at sea (6) 

10 Group of kMinkers halve expenses, one living high 
in the Alps? (4) 

10 The cloth? Small weight in elaborate raiment, cut 
short (8) 

10 Little bird Agnes, flustered about harmonious boy (9) 

21 However rare, bottom of the class? (9) 

24 Vain flappers, number leading ragged lives (B) 

25 Superannuated old bore humane geriatrician takes 
in (4) 

27 Insectivore drunk nectar (6) 

20 'Adam's-said archaic Eve, very old crone? (6) 

30 Piste for top skiers showing balanced turns (4) 

31 Tm moderate‘ you 'll find me one certain to embrace 
ruin of Lab (10) 

32 Remains no different from what he is (5) 

33 The queer little railway wagon (Northern Region) (7) 

DOWN 

1 Jock'll-claymore over foe; waps him nastily (7) 

2 Pile often lost with age or ar>ger (4) 

3 King, one chosen, preceded by prophet- he was (9) 

4 Try IT for a cool smoke* fine old ash settles on one (6) 

51 must heat a volatile calciferous mineral (10) 

6 Sun on nut endlessly makes you pink (6) 

7 This Eve's never in the same place m the street 
picked up (4) 

8 Head up into wild steep rocky part of China (8) 

9 Gnome was oary (5) 

12 Wild flappers rag mischievously in sprees (10) 

15 Not quite satietyOne with longing to achieve it 
fretted (9) 

17 Ranks of titled gentry at odds in Sobranie (6) 

20 Cloth trade is happy about chasuble's front and back (7) 

22 Azed's third word puzzle was Hell (6) 

23 What sailor climbs climbs, sailor climbs- is it 
barley-broth'^ (6) 

24 Woman or man may effect this rule (5) 

26 The way the cards fall is tearing me apart (4) 

28 Turn out unfinished 'Always' on record (4) 



AZED No. 110; Solution and notes 
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ACROSS 

10. ale-ur-one. 12, (f)lurry 
14, C-in m anag . 

18, = marihuana, 21, i e 
s-naughty, 34, G B Shaw 
Pygmalion 

DOWN 

3, hidden; 4, anag tpole. 
S, Macbeth til i,94; 

7, he^anag , 15, i e a 
bomb in eight, 21, one 
in each sonnet. 29,3 
meanings 


W n CiOO GOLOMBEK 


PoallionNo.O 



Com tn y — o n afPooWonNo,? 

AiHniMeO^ fli|M Irom s tournament et 


two Soviet grandmasters Bagirov and 
Gufeld;-2bq3k; 2p4p; p2p4; 7P, 

IktBPPQPI.rlpS, 8. 1 K 1 R 2 R 1 
Black played 1. .. B-K3; 2. B x B. Kt-Q6. 

3. 0-B7. If 3. RxKt. Q-Kt1 ch, 4. K~B2, 
Q-Kt7 ch; 5. K-01. R- R8 mate. 

3 .Q- Ktl ch; 4. B-Kt3. or 4. K~B2, 

Q- Kt7 ch; 5. K X Kt. P-a7 dis ch. 

4 .RxBch; 5. K-B2. Kt-Kt5ch. 

S. K X R. if 6. K- B1. R- KtS chi 

S. - Kt-Q4di8Ch; 7. K-B2. Q-Kt7ch; 

8. K-Q3, Q—Kt4ch; S. White resigns 
(9. K-B2 0-K7ch: 10 K-Kt3. Q-KI7ch; 
11.K-B4.Q-.Kt4mate) 

The Queen's Gambit 
Last week I wrote about the Ruy Lopez 
Curiously enough, its natural counterpart, 
the Queen’s Gambit, seems almost to have 
disappeared. Why? First rather then suffer 
the continuous, if slight, pressure that 
pertains to the Queen s Gambit, players 
much prefer to play the vigorous King's 
Indian Defence, or, in some fewer instances, 
the NImzo-Indian. Then too the Queen's 
Gambit was popular when Cepeblenca end 
Alekhine were consummete mesteis of 
technique. Nowedeys our greet mesters. 
end this mey seem an odd thing to aey but 
It is true, are not exactly penect in this 
master. Knowledge, in perticuler opening 
knowledge, may neve Ineieeaed, but tech¬ 
nical accomplishments have, with very rare 
exoeptions, detertoraled. As an Uluelration 
of this I would put forward the occasion 
■t Reykiavik when Bobby Fleclier did play 
the (3 u^’8 Gsmbk end when he proved 


advantage he had obtained out of opening. 
Let me now do an abrupt volte-face and 
produce a game played at the Madrid 
international Tournament last year. 

White: Hort Black Portisch 
Q.G.D Orthodox Defence 

I. P-04. Kt-KB3. 2 , P-QB4. P-K3: 
3. Kt-KB3. P-Q4. 4. Kt-B3, B-K2. 
5. B-Kt5. 0-0. €. P-K3. QK1-Q2. 
7. R-B1. P-QR3. 8. P-B5. P-B3; 

9, B-Q3. P-QKt3. 10. P x P. Q x P. 

II, 0—0, O X KtP; an attempt at freeing hts 
central position by li . . . P-B4 allows 
White to create a bind on the game by 
12.Kt-QR4,Q-R2.13.KI-K5 

12. Kt-QR4. Q-Kt2: 13. Kt-K5. P-B4. or 

13.KlxKt; 14 PxKt. Kt-K5. 15 B x B. 

QxB; 16. P-B3. Kt-Kl4, 17. P-R4, 
winning the Kt 

14. KlxKt, BxKt; 15. KtxP. BxKt. 

15. B X Kt. P X 0; forced, if instead 16 
B-03; 17. BxPch. KxB, 18. Q-R5ch. 
K—Ktl; 19. Q—KtS. and Black is soon 

17. 0-Kt4ch. K-Rl; 16. Q-R4, P-B4; 
IS. Q- B6 Ch. K- Kt 1 ; 20. Q- KtS ch. K- R1. 
21. 0-B6ch. K-Kt1: 22. PxB. B-B3; 
23.0- KtS ch. K- R1.24. Q- B6 ch. K- Kt 1; 
White has been making these ext a checks 
in order to aeve time on the clock. 

25. R-Ktl, 0-B2; 28. R-KtS. R-R2; 
27.Q-Kt5ch. K-R1, 28. Q-B6 c.t. K-Kt7: 

26. KR~ Ktl. Not entirely necessary since 
White cen meke the ensuing combination 
without this Rook move. 

10. . . ., B-K14; 30. R-Kt4ch. PxR: 







POLITICS? 

NOT 

INTERESTED 


On the screen, about a hundred men were ^n 
marching and singing a martial song. There 
was a bounce in their steps and a sparkle 1 
their eyes. A strike was on and people stand¬ 
ing beside the road were cheering the march- 
er.s. The procession swelled, and a young man 
started to speak, his face filling much of the 
screen. “Friends,” he began.. .. 

At this point, two long-haired yfu^g men 
dressed in jackets and jeans, got up fi^ them 
S and talked out of the hall One said 
something to the other over his shoulder m a 
spurious accent as they passed. A 
film with a powerful political message, macm 
by a prominent Director, was being screen^ 
But only a handful of spectators had turn^ 
UD Only two blocks away, however, there 
WM not even standing room in toe ^yers and 
ba l pn"ipg of another cmema hall, m Central 


ASHIS BISWAS 

Calcutta. An onilnaQr. aM.and-violenre 
formula commercial film was bemg presrated. 

Even three years ago, serious plays, boogs 
or films, with some poUtical content, were not 
ignored in West Bengal, especially bv toe 
young, as they are today, m handful ^ 
spectators was cranposed mostly of middle- 
aged people. But toe youths were walking 
out Why are students and youths of We.st 
Bengal, after three post-Independence decades 
of political movements and experiments so a- 
political today? Should it be regarded as a 
Congr&ss achievement? For an anwer. one 
has to analyse toe trends in student politics 
during the last few years in particular. 

First, let us have a few of toe rtudente 
studying in the Universities of Calcutta and 
Jadavpur today and quote them ra politics. 
Quite apart from the attitude of the average 



Wbere la that dlmate of toloniioe ? 



student to politics that becomes clear, it is also 
possible to draw certain other conclusions 
from their statements, which remain as valid 
for student politics as for the broader, more 
general political trend. 

U) Miss 1. Chakravarty. (24), science 
student at Surendranath College, Barrack pore, 
has 3 sisters and a brother. Father. Govern¬ 
ment servant. Family, middle-class. To sup¬ 
port family, does 3 tuition jobs, including a 
singing assignment In short, pretty Miss 
Chakravarty is the type of girl who in Bengali 
films invariably comes to hook some dashing, 
ardent millionaire and lives happily thereafter. 
Miss Chakravarty’s sights are lower than that 
and she is trying hard to land a permanent 
Government job. 

On Politics : reads left weeklies and 
periodicals, and not averse to discussions, if 
not too theoretical. More interested in organ¬ 
ising cultural functions and singing. Does not 
participate in processions or demonstrations, 
as these do not “inspire” her. Has vivid 
memories of the days of terror during 1967 to 
1971 and remembers how relatives were 
affected. 


(2) Mr. d.. Pal (18), Pre-University stu¬ 
dent, Bangabasi College. Two elder brothers, 
2 sisters. Father in Central Government ser¬ 
vice. Brothers bear his pocket expenses. Is 
not worried about job prospects .yet. 

On Politics : Not mterested, not even In 
discussions. They are. “boring and pointless”. 
Interested in games, cultural functions and 
gossiping with friends. Has seen many friends 


suffer for their political activities and decided 
to give politics a respectfully wide berth. 
"There are many other interests in a man’s 
life”, Pal says. 

(3) Miss S. Ray, Mrinalini Dutt College, 
Birati. 

Small, middle-class family. Humanities 
student in her early twenties. Political activi¬ 
ties interfere with her studies, she says. 

‘ Supjmse I have a personal engagement some 
day! If I’m a political activist. I’ll not be able 
to call my time my own. and may be asked to 
join a procession or something. This means 
irregular arrivals and departures at and from 
home. No, for me studies come hist — after 
all that’s why I’m in college”. 

(4) Mr. G. Sarkar (20). Commerce stu¬ 
dent, Surendranath College, 

Family of average means. Retains 
memories of political unrest during 1967-71. 
‘•To join politics would mean to turn into 
instant enemies of people I’ve known or been 
intimate with for years. One group is always 
inimical to the other. There is no climate of 
tolerance. Well, I want to be friends with 
everybody. You’re a student only tor a few 
years of his life, so why fill them with bitter¬ 
ness ?” 

(5) Mr. T. S., English student at Jadav- 
pur University. The initials are fictitious, as 
subject wishes to remain anonymous. Affluent 
family and will probably encounter no diffi¬ 
culties in securing employment. 

Has been deeply disillusioned by Inter¬ 
national political trends. ‘‘I cannot believe 
that any country represents working clas.s 
interests any longer. Power corrupts capital¬ 
ists and leads socialists into coinpromisos. 
There is an increasingly growing gap between 
the practice and professions, especially among 
socialist bloc leaders. I’ve read much of Marx, 
Lenin and Engels, but their work seems to 
have been overtaken by political events. The 
Marxist thesis is not valid, but saying this 
would make me a revisioni.st, I suppose. I'm 
.sorry, but at the moment I’m confused and 
uncertain as regards my duties as an indivi¬ 
dual. I’ll retain my political interest to the 
end, though.” , . 

These students belong to the midule or 
upper middle-classes in the social scale. Among 
students, elements of these classes tend to be 
more politicalised as a rule. This is primarily 
because the arts, politic.s, culture and educa¬ 
tion in Calcutta have always been dominated 
by the middle classes, for good or bad. Both 
the very rich and the very poor suffer in 
Calcutta from an oppressive sense of unease 
and discomfort — they feel they do not really 
belong to the local scene. The respective social 
circuits of very poor or vei 7 rich students 
are rather limited because of extremity and 
exclusiveness. The circuit for middle-class 
students is much wider and they do not grow 
up with any complex. As a result, they are 
more vocal and committed to contemporary 5 




pursuits whereas the very rich or the very 
poor find other outlets of interest. 

As the testimonies quoted earlier demon- 
.strate, the middle-class students are rather 
less interested in politics than before. There 
is a deeper reason, too. The majority of the 
students this writer talked to also had suffer¬ 
ed indirectly because of their participation in 
politics. For example, at the very worst, 
many students recall some elder brother or a 
senior cousin killed bv the extremists, left 
party cadres. Congress supporters or the 
police: at the very best, the cousins or elder 
brothers may have survived, but have become 
blacklisted by their employers. lo.st their jobs 
and thrown into misery. The moral is un¬ 
written, but quite clear: if one mu.st indulge 
in politics, one must take care to join the 
ruling party. 

In other words, the stark facts of con¬ 
temporary life have drilled into students a 
sense of opportunism and worldly wisdom. 
Almost invariably, students with better 
academic records admitted a marked disgust 
with politic.s. As one of them put it. “I think 
politicking among students is strictly for the 
mediocre, the sluggards who somehow can 
never ma.ster much simpler subjects than 
nolilics in classes. But the ego, the great T 
has to be satisfied. Nobody is satisfied with 
being a nobod.y. Apart from a handful of 
brilliant students, who tended to go to 
extreme.^, the average politicalised student 
goes into politics because he wants that job of 
a clerk at the local factory (this is for the 
long-term), and probably impres.s a girl by 
trying to get his name in the papers fa short 
term objective). In college, he can pose as a 
factor to reckon with for the teachers and 
cla.ssmates. In fact, the chambers of the Vice- 
Chancellors of most Universities are frequent¬ 
ed bv such elements.” 

In a situation where the average decent, 
middle-class students, as well a.s the better 
elements are pulling out of politics, the field 
has been left open for beefy, strong-arm half¬ 
wits, who act first and ask questions later. 
Only the other day. a girl demonstrator was 
badly thrashed and turned out of the Calcutta 
University campus by male hooligans, as 
teachers and students looked the other way. 

One thing leads to another and violence 
begets counter-violence. Regardless of claims 
and counter-claims, It is commonly accepted 
that the left students’ organisations first intro¬ 
duced the cult of organised violence on 
University campuses. The pendulum Im now 
swung to the opposite extreme. As a student 
activist explainea this. “First, only the left- 
wing students and the extremists used arms. 
We, who opposed them had none. The police 
moved in agaimst them, but naturally, they 
could not protect u.s forever. So resistance 
groups and squads are formed and given 
training in the use of arms by authorities. 

6 Yes, we too started procuring arms and for 


some time, everybody approved. Only, now 
the extremists and other left-wing students 
and activists present no problems. But the 
itch for violence remains. What will happen 
to all these arms, unless they are used in the 
next few years ? In certain pockets of Tolly- 
gunge or Jadavpur, I swear not even the Army 
would find it easy to fight us. If inter-party 
opponents have been finished, new intra-party 
opponents have appeared.” 

After this, who would be surprised to learn 
that most students are keeping away from 
serious involvement in politics ? Who would 
say that the activist, who must remain anony¬ 
mous. has exaggerated or gone wrong any¬ 
where in his analysis? This one is a known 
heckler of even Ministers and pale progres¬ 
sives within the Congress. After all, why not ? 
His is the hand that fires the gun, and was not 
every Caesar backed by his Rufio ? Today, 
these elements sign petitions with prominent 
intellectuals and opinion-makers on political 
issues, preside over prize-giving ceremonies 
and inaugurate puja festivals. The unorgan¬ 
ised, cowed average students avoid them and 
their circle, which is really the supreme policy¬ 
making political body, of all ruling parties at 
any given moment, like poisoned reptiles. 

No decent students can i)robably work 
his way into the inner-policy making circle 
within a ruling party any longer. He cannot 
render such important senice as setting fire 
to bookstalls or throw stones at passing 
vehicles. All he can do is to pay occasional 
subscriptions and shut up. Student politics is 
no longer the pursuit of the middle classes. 

The withdrawal from political activities 
by the average student manifests itself in a 
number of other a-political activities. He goes in 
for the production of little magazines, or organis¬ 
ing culture shows, where the main draw 
seems to be Hindi film shows, or the appear¬ 
ance of Bombay singers. He finds an outlet 
in romance. A girl student of Jadavpur Univer¬ 
sity said rather ruefully, "You would be sur¬ 
prised at the quite amazing increase in the 
number of weekend student picnickers these 

days. Not a single spot especially around 
Calcutta, is free from the litter they leave be¬ 
hind. Only the jungles of Durgapur, Purulia 
or the north Bengal are probably free from such 
depredations.” There has also occurred a 
mushrooming of film and fashion journals, 
primarily aimed at the young. A trend of de¬ 
politicalisation has defintely set in. From the 
little experience one had of the television 
coverage of sports eyents the commercial appear¬ 
ance of the “goggle-box” will almost certainly 
reinforce the trend. If the Hindi or average 
Bengali film shows were the only means for a 
period of utter vacuous, mindless ecstai^, the 
telly will bring the menace from the 
distant halls to every home. Consider the 
popularity that Vivid Bnarati programmes enjoy 
among contemporary students. Thinking for 
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“After ul| that’s why I'm in college’^ 


iinc ^elf in any form has gone out of fashion. It 
is rather surprising that such a thing should 
haj)pen in Calcutta, the most acutely conscious 
city in an underdeveloped country. One can 
understand the emergence of such a trend in 
more affluent nations. It would very much 
favour the party in power in any country, as 
critical, politically disgruntled students usually 
pose the greatest future threat to any stable 
regime of the moment. 

This consideration underscores the difficult 
ta.sk ahead of the students’ organisations 
opi)o.sing the Congress. The onus is on them 
to e,stabli.sh that leftism is no longer ineffective 
by providing a credible alternative before 
the .students. After all, the situation is 
.still overwhelmingly in their favour; there is 
large-scale unemploj^ent in the towns and 
villages, the industrial potential is shrinking, a 
crisis j)revails in the economy and education, 
and so on. Probably no other area in the world 
offers such an inviting political terrain for the 
Left than West Bengal. 

Keeping this in perspective, it can be safely 
as.serted that the failure of opposition students' 
unions have been abject and absolute. Since 
lf)72, they have not organised a single sustain¬ 
ed movement that could capture public 
imagination, apart from local “bandhs”, the 
success of which have been disputed. They 
trot out an ever-lengthening catalogue of com¬ 
plaints against the police, the Congress, the 
y CPKM), the sue, the extremists — practically 


everybody but themselves, at the earliest 
op|X)rtunity. Their rhetoric is always miles be¬ 
hind their programmes (if any) and it is 
beginning to sound woefully inadequate as an 
alternative political call, pitted agains the “rising 
tide of reaction.” 

The present trend among students explains 
why a Bihar-t 3 T)e agitation has not been poss¬ 
ible in West Bengal, In Bihar, the movement 
ha-s been dominated by the students of all sec¬ 
tions, not by middle classes alone. In West 
Bengal, .students passed that stage in 1966 with 
the food movement. The political leaders who 
could inspire them in those day.s — Jyoti Basu. 
Charu Mazumdar, and later on. Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi, after the Bangladesh war — have 
either died or have suffered great credibility 
losses. As for .laiprakash Narayan, he is some¬ 
thing of an unknown quantity in West B engal. 
Neither the Congress, nor the CPI(M), nor 
the Naxaliles inspire any confidence among the 
educated middle classes. Before blaming Uie 
present generation for its a-political outlook, 
one should pause for a moment and try to offer 
an alternative. Difficult, isn’t it ? 

The question naturally arises whether the 
])rosent state of conscious inactivity among the 
students is (a) natural or not, and (b) how 
long it will continue. The answer to the first 
1 ) 01 1 of the (juestion is .simple. 

All student leaders, regardless of their 
affiliations, are united on the answer to (a). Of 
cour.se, it is unnatural for a state like West 
Bengal. A leader of the S(x;ialist Students’ 
Organisation (which supports Mr. Narayan’s 
movement] thinks students here were politically 
overactive in the past and completed a 
gamut of political experimentation. They 
have had an experience of both parliamentary 
and non-parliamentary politics, with profound 
long-term consequences for the country’s 
political future. The present is a period of hiber¬ 
nation. a backla.sh at the end of a political 
cycle. But it is an unnatural state that will 
continue only as long as (a) fresh inspiration 
is lacking, and (b) as long as they still recall 
the nightmare of Leftist misrule, Naxalite viol¬ 
ence and police repression during the years 
1967-1971. They do not exactly prefer Congress 
rule to United Front rule, but they are com¬ 
pelled to accept it as the lesser evil. The 
Left has lost its apparent strength, but 
retained its potential support. As Mr. Bimari 
Basu (SFI-CPI(M) and Mr. Sanjit Biswas 
(DSO-SUC) put it, it has become difficult for 
Left students to organise rallies or meetings. 
TIence the lack of a Left image on the campus. 
But whenever central public rallies have been 
called, they have been impressive. 

Before one can answer the second part ot 
the question, it is necessary to analyse the fac¬ 
tors responsible for the present situation. How 
did the almighty Left, whose spokesmen in the 
early sixties always wore saffron-coloured 
Punjabis, and carried bags over their shoulders 
on the campus, come to fall ? And why has 





"There are many other interests in a student’s life" 


the Chi'aira Parishad started losing Its popu- the campus in 1969. In 1969. it found it diffi- 
larity so early ? One should begin by analysing cull to organise a single rally or procession, 
the typical leftists of yesteryear, their living The Left-wing students, with'the help of a 
and working styles. partisan administration, always attacked pro- 

A saffron (gerua) punjabi, pyjama, sandals. Congress students. In fact, even teachers, in 
an inevitable cloth bag slung over the shoulder, certain colleges and schools were transferred 
dry hair flapping in the wind : Such was the because the pro-CPI(M) students did not w’ant 
uniform of the minor Marxist visionaries of the them. Parishad supporters .set up a broad, 
early sixties, whose number w’ent into National Democratic FionI with members of 
thousands. Their woi'k — when they were Vidj'arthi Parishad. affiliated to Jana Sangh. 
working at all, which was rare, as mostly they In C'ampus elections, the pro-CPI All-India 
just talked — poster painting, slogan-shouting, .Students' Federation remained the dominant 
marching, poetry composing and singing. Such organisation. 

were the young Marxists, whose mission it was Despite their profes.scd Icfti.sm. the common 
to lead all lesser mortals to a political people did not enjoy their first taste of violence, 
Jerusaleni, to a land of the free and the fearless. The concept of non-violence, as preached by 
The majority of Left leaders and cadres were Parishad members, was sweet music m their 
East Bengal refugees who had nothing to lose. ears. 

Today, most of these once-radical Jeremiahs The essential change in the itolicies of the 
have ended up at the inevitable last resorts for new Congres.s party fu st became apparent in 
all failed revolutionaries and frustrated idealists the. Law College students' elecilons Pro-Con- 
—Government offices, planning agencies, private gress candidates I'eturned unopposed, as no other 
firms, advertising agencies, the commercial party could field theirs. Armed men thrcatenetl 
film-world in Bombay and Calcutta. The opposition elements not merely in the campus, 
establishment they so vehemently detested, has but in their homes. The night of the long 
them in thrall — and they seem to enjoy their knives was still continuing, only now the hunt- 
ihralldom. And yet. they never had to face ers were on the run. There were transfers in 
tlie kind of pressures and repression to which the police administration, which changed its 
the Naxalites were subjected later on. They role hastily. 

vanished like morning mist before a rising sun From tho.se davs till now, free and fair 
before a single shot was fired. college elections have not been possible. House- 

Against a background of left confusion, tn-house intimidation, beatings of opjKJsition 
the Chhatra Parishad got off to a quiet start at party supporters and their imprisonment have 9 







become rituals. Score.s of left .students have 
Iwen killed, terrorised, driven from their home.s 
Even the comparatively weaker, right-wing 
Vidvarthi Parishad has complained of a 
.systematic terror campaign against its members, 
hy Parishad or its main Congress challenger, 
the Shiksha Bachao Committee (SBC). Jana 
Sangh magazines have been burnt, although 
it has never posed a challenge to the Congress. 

In other words, the Chhatra Pari.shad and 
the S. B. Committee are doing exactly what the 
left-wing students did in their heyday, with a 
vengeance. The Vidyarthi Parishad, again, is 
at one with Chhatra Parishad in blaming the 
CPI(M) affiliated Students’ Federation of India 
for introducing violence and terror as a political 
instrument on the campus. Like the SFI, the 
Chhatra Parishad today affects an air of ipjured 
innocence whenever accused of unsavoury 
political tactics. The Parishad, clearly, has not 
(iiawn any lessons from the left experience. 
If the saner students once supported the Con¬ 
gress out of iJieir disgust for Naxalite violence, 
they are no less disgtisted by the antics of 
Congress strong arm men today. The only 
difference is that with New Delhi's support, the 
Parishad can continue its regime indemiitely— 
its base is secure. The only serious challenger 
is the Shiksha Bachao Committee (S.B.C.). 
According to neutral opinion, the S.B.C. is now 
overtaking the Parishad in winning college 
10 elections. The S.F.I. claims it could still win. 


if fair elections could Im? held, while the Demo¬ 
cratic Students’ Organisation, affiliated to llie 
Socialist Unity Centre, believes it could win 
more seats. The DSO, again, accuses the SFI 
and the Chhatra Parishad of ganging up in an 
vnholy alliance against it in Calcutta and 
Murshidabad. All non-Congress student bodies 
find it difficult to project their image on the 
campus, as rallies, processions and demonstra- 
lions arc always disturbed by Congress sup¬ 
porters. The wheel has turned full circle and 
has come to a stop. 

Fear, violence, conformism, apathy : These 
elements have influenced the trend of students’ 
politics in West Bengal from 1967. The increas- 
i))g militancy of the S.F.I. and Naxalite cadres 
threatened Uye physical existence of all political 
opponents. This was a cardinal violation of 
sound political thinking and democratic princi¬ 
ples. But .students are more militant (fool¬ 
hardy?) than other political groups. "They 
did not know when to quit" might be the 
epithet that could be engraved with equal 
applicability on the graves of Naxaliles, the 
CIT(M) and Congre.ss militants 50 years hence. 

Congress student leaders are .sometimes 
indistinguishable from their left opponents. Mr. 
P. R. Das Munshi, Mr. Sudip Banerjee and Mr. 
Subrata Mukherjee mouth all the stock phrases 
and cliches of the left: "Vested inter¬ 
ests,’’ “right reaction’’, “neo-Fascism", “Pro¬ 
gressive social change”, "radical change in 








the social order” and so on. They blame the 
legal structure and the administration for all 
their failures, though they control the latter. 

Last year, a correspondent asked a Con¬ 
gress youth leader about procurement efforts. 

The leader took about 20 minutes to e^rolam 
(a) the class character of the High Court, (b) of 
the big landlords, (c) of the administration, 
and (d) of Congress cadres and poor peasants 
(whose interests he equated automatically). 
‘Tn short, you cannot really do much for the 
peasants under the existing rule in the long 
run,” he concluded. "The High Court and the 
administration are against us, the toiling 
masses." 

This correspondent was not impressed. He 
asked (a) how many Congressmen had been 
imprisoned for championing the cause of the 
rural poor, (b) how many had been killed by 
jotedarsjpolicelanti-socials during political 
movements, and (c) how many cases had been 
won by joledars and how many were pending 
,in Court. The leader looked at his watch, 
(.•oughed twice and remembered another appoint¬ 
ment. 

Chhatra Parishad leaders. Mr. Kumud 
Bhatlacharva, among them, claim that their 
followers have in the past campaigned against 
copying in examinations. The results must have 
been insignificant. In fact, students' organisa¬ 
tions have always represented and championed 
their own causes and the personal ambitions of 
their leadeis. wdth an eye to election results. 

Every students’ organisation is currently 
vocal against what is called the import of hippy 
culture from the West, and the proliferation of 
obscene literature. Not a single organisation, 
however, has initiated a single step to combat 
either. As Mr. Bhattacharya puts it, "For 
obvious political reasons, one cannot always 
condemn what should in fact be condemned. 
The elections have to be fought and we can’t 
afford to alienate anybody”. Mr. Biman Basu 
of the S.F.I. however, accuses Congress youth 
leaders of encouraging corruption among the 
students by their behaviour and public utter¬ 
ances. Mr. Biswas of the D.S.O. holds a similar 
view. The S.F.I. for the record once held a 
convention to protest against the grow'th of a 
“bastard, pseudo-western culture” among the 

students. ^ 

In sharp contrast to today's long-haired, 
picturesque campus 'bums’ who smoke pot, 
drink, dream and talk of Hindi films, even the 
puniabi-clad Marxians of yesteryear seem tiosi- 
tively angelic in retrospect. There was at least 
a pretension to the elements of a genuine cul¬ 
ture. A political rally or demoristration was a 
show of power of discipline, unity for a cause 
beyond individual aspirations. Today, when the 
degeneration among students is all too apparen , 
one realises how important even such rituals can 
really be. 
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IN THE LATE 1960s and early 1970s Aua> 
tralia had a good international record but 
this was founded on the prowess of a hand¬ 
ful of players. More recently things have 
not gorve so well, the latest eclipse being 
an unprecedented defeat at the hands of 
New Zealand, who thus won the right to 
contest next month's Bermuda Bowl. 

Australian bridge writers, however, re¬ 
main lively and well informed This deal is 
from Australian Bridge/ edited by Ron 
Klinger 


Dealer. West. North-South vulnerable. 
#A54 
VA52 


#K J9 
VKQ7 
OJ63 
436 72 


V A8 

4a K O 6 4 

N 

W E 
S 

#732 

V 10 9 8 6 4 


e O 10 8 6 

J3 

C K O 9 4 
#10 9 5 


^10 7 6 2 


In the Far East Championship the con¬ 
tract in both rooms was Four Hearts West 
led 3 and when Tim Seres was declarer 
he ducked. East returning a spade 
Seres took two spade discards on the 
clubs and led a heart to the 10 and Queen 
This was the position 



♦54 

Va5 

#6 4 

N 

W E 
S 


♦ - 

^;^9 06 4 
^10 7 5 


#Q toe 
\'J 
,' K 9 4 


West ret^rned a spade South ruffed 
crossed to \'A and ruffed a club Now he 
was able to ruff one diamond and discard 
the other on #6. the defenders making 
only the master trump 
I* West returns #J when in wiih the 
Queen of trumps, East may ruff with the 
Jack, b|^ South can then manoeuvre to 
pick upV K-7. 

The essential move was the duck of the 
diamond at trick one The Indonesian 
declarer took the Ace and returned a dia¬ 
mond The effect of this was that m a 
similar end position he was thwarted by 
lack of quick communication 



THIS MOCK postage stamp featuring a 
mountain border patrol of Switzerland s 
244ih Frontier Fusilier Battalion appeared 
in World War 11 During both world wars 
Swiss soldiers, like most others, were 
allowed to mail their letters post free In 
1916 Capt Fred Bien. adfutant of the 38th 
Infantry Battalion and an artist in civil life, 
designed two labels v#hich he distributed 
as souvenirs to members of his unit. Other 
units also began to use labels as mock 
postage stamps, sold in aid of army char¬ 
ities. About 300 (iffterent labels in martial 
designs were issued during the First World 
War and another 3.000 appeared after the 
Swiss defence forces had again been 
mobiiised in 1939 





As Schlinker prepared to leave for Ham¬ 
burg, he reflected that his Madrid partner was 
perfectly capable of ensuring the liaison with 
the Army Ministry lemained at a cordial level 
and the crates were waiting in V'alencia for the 
arrival of the Toscar^a on lime. 

In Dinant Shannon and Ijangai’otti woke 
from their slumbers shortly after dark had fallen 
to find Marc shaking thenl. Both were stretched 
out in the back of the empty French van. 

‘Time to be going,’ said the Belgian. 

Shannon looked at his watch. 

‘I thought you said before sunrise,’ he 
grumbled. 

‘That’s when we go over,’ said Marc. ‘We 
ought to get these vans out of town before they 
become too noticeable. We can park by the road¬ 
side for the rest of the night.’ 

They did park, but none of the men slept 
any more. Instead they smoked and played 
cards with the pack Vlaminck kept in the glove 
compartment of his van. Sitting under the trees 
by the Belgian roadside in the darkness, waiting 
for the dawn, feeling the night air on their faces, 
each could almost think he was back in the 
African bush again, about to go into action, 
except for the flashing lights through the trees 
where cars headed .south on the road to France. 

As they sat through the wee small hours, 
tired of playing cards, too tensed to sleep, each 
fell back inio his old habits. Tiny Marc munch¬ 
ed the remnants of the bread and cheese his 
girl Anna had made for him. Langarotti stropped 
his knife blade a little sharper. Shannon gazed 
at the stars and whistled softly. 

®17 

Although he sent Endean a telegram on his 
arrival home, it was a Sunday, and twenty-four 
hours before Endean rang him at the fiat. They 
12 agreed to meet on the Tuesday morning. 


It took him an hour to explain to Endean 
all that had happened since they last met He 
also explained that he had used up all the money 
both in the cash sum he had retained in London, 
and the Belgian account 

‘What’s the next stage ?’ asked Endean. 

‘I have to return to France within five days 
at the latest and supervise the loading of the first 
section of the cargo onto the Toscana,’ said 
Shannon. ‘Everything about the shipment is 
legal except what’s in those oil barrels. The four 
separate crates of assorted uniforms and webbing 
should pass without any problem on board, even 
if examined by Customs. The same goes for the 
non-military stuff bought in Hamburg. Every¬ 
thing in that section is the sort of stuff a ship 
might normally take on as ship’s stores; distress 
flares, night glasses and .so forth. 

"The inflatable dinghies and outboard 
engines are for shipping to Morocco, at least 
that’s what the manife.st will say. Again, it’s 
perfectly legal. The five oil drums have to go 
aboard as ship’s stores. The quantity is rathei- 
excessive, but there shouldn’t he any problem 
despite that.’ 

‘And if there is ?' asked Endean. ‘If Toulon 
Customs men examine tho.se barrels too closely ?’ 

‘We’re busted,’ said .Shannon simply. ‘The 
ship impounded unless the captain can .show he 
hadn’t a clue what was going on. The exiKHter 
arrested. The operatum wrecked.’ 

‘Bloody ex{jen.sively,” oh.served Endean. 

‘What do you expect '! The guns have got 
to go on hoard .somehow. The oil barrels are 
about the best way po.ssible. There wa.s alwavs 
that ri.sk involved.’ 

‘You could have bought the submachine 
guns legally, through Spain,’ said. Endean. 

‘I could,’ Shannon conceded, ‘but there 
would then have been a gootl chance the order 
would have been refused. The guns and the- 
ammo together make a matching pair. That 
would have looked like a special order to outfit 
one company of men ; in other words, a small 
operation. Madrid might have turned it down 
on those grounds, or examined the end user 
certificate too thoroughly. I could have ordered 
the guns from Spain and bought the ammunition 
on the “black”. Then I would have had to 
smuggle the ammo on board, and it would have 
been a much bigger consignment. Either way, 
there has to be an element of smuggling, and 
hence of risk. So if it all goes wrong, it’ll be me 
and my men who go down, not you. You’re pro¬ 
tected by a series of cut-outs.’ 

‘I still don’t like it,’ snapped Endean. 

‘What’s the matter ?’ Shannon mocked. ‘Los¬ 
ing your nerve ?’ 

■‘No.’ 

‘So cool it. All you have to lose is a bit of 
money.’ 

Endean was on the verge of telling Shannon 
just how much he and his employer stood to lose, 
but thought better of it. Logic dictated that if 
the mercenary was going to face prison, he would 
be as careful as mssible. 

They talked finance for another hour. Shan¬ 
non explained that the payment of Johann 
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*‘l discovered a wonderful 
way to economise. I bought 
just one hair oil for the 
whole family...Cantharidine. 
It keeps everyone happy— 
keeps me happy too!” 
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Schlinker in full, and half to Alan Baker, along 
with the mercenaries’ second month’s salary, 
the £5000 he had transferred to Genoa to fit out 
the Toscana, and his own travelling, had emptied 
the Brugge account. 

‘Also,’ he added, ‘I want my second half of 
salary.’ 

‘Why now ?' asked Endean. 

‘Becau.se the risks of arrest start next Mon¬ 
day and I shall not be returning to London after 
that. If the ship is loaded without fuss, she sails 
for Brindisi while I arrange the pick-up of the 
Yugoslav arms. After that, Valencia and the 
Spanish ammunition. Then we head for the tar¬ 
get. If I’m ahead of schedule, I’d prefer to kill 
the extra time on the high seas rather than wait 
in a port. From the moment that ship has hard¬ 
ware on board, I want her in port as little as 
possible.’ 

Endean digested the arf^ment. 

‘I’ll put it to my a.s.s(K'iates,’ he said. 

‘I want the stuff in niy Swiss account before 
the weekend,’ countered Shannon, ‘and the rest 
of the agreed budget transferred to Brugge.’ 

They worked out that with Shannon’s salary 
paid in full, there would l)e £20,000 left in 
Switzerland of the original money. 

Shannon explained why he needed the lot. 

‘From now on I need a wad of big-denomi- 
tion travellers cheques in US dollars on me all 
the time. If anything goes wrong from now, it 
can only be of a nature where a fat In ibe on the 
.spot might .sort out the problem. 1 want to tidv 
up all the remaining trace.s, .so that if we all get 
the chop, there are no clues left. Also, I may 
need to make cash bonuses on the spot to the 
ship’s crewmen to persuade them to go ahead 
when they find out w'hat the job leally is, as they 
mu.st when we are at .sea. With the la.st 
half-payment for the Yugoslav arms .still to come, 

I could need up to £20,000.’ 

Endean agreed to j-eirK)rt all this to “his 
associates’ and let Shannon know. 

The follow'ing day he rang back to .say that 
both transfers of the money had bt'en authorised 
and the letters instructing the Swiss bank had 
teen sent. 

Shannon booked his ticket from London to 
Brussels for the following Friday and a Saturday- 
morning flight from Brussels to Paris to 
Marseilles. 

He .spent that night wdth .lulie. and Thurs¬ 
day as well and Thursday night. ’Then he packed 
his bags, mailed the flat keys with an explana¬ 
tory letter to the estate agents and left. Julie 
(hove him to the airport in her retl MGB. 

‘When are you coming hack T .she asked 
him as they stood outside the ‘Departing 
Passengers Only’ entrance, to the Customs area 
of Number Twm Building. 

‘1 won’t b(.‘ cf»ming hack.’ he .said, and gave 
her a ki.ss. 

‘Then let me come with you.’ 

‘No.’ 

‘You will come back. 1 haven’t asked where 
you are going, but 1 know it has to be danger- 
bus. It’s not just business, not ordinary busi- 
14 ne.ss. But you will come back. You must.’ 


‘I won’t be coming back,’ he said quietly. 
‘Go find someone else, Julie.’ 

She began to sniffle. 

‘I don’t want anybody else. 1 love you. 
You don’t love me. That’s why you’re saying 
you won’t see me again. You’ve got another 
woman, that’s what it is. You’re going to see 
another woman....’ 

‘There’s no other woman,’ he said, stroking 
her hair. An airport policeman looked discreetly 
away. Tears in the departure lounge are not un¬ 
common anywhere. There would be, Shannon 
knew, no other woman in his arms. Just a gun, 
the cool comforting care.ss of the blued steel 
against his chest in the night. She was still cry¬ 
ing when he kissed her on the forehead and 
walked through into pa.ssport control 

Thirty minutes later the Sabena jet made 
its last turn over south London and headed for 
its home in Bru.ssels. Below the starboard wing 
the county of Kent was .spread oul in the sun¬ 
shine. Weatherwise, it had been a beautiful 
month of May. From the portholes one could 
see the acres of blossom where the apple, pear 
and cherry orchards covered the land in pink 
and white. 

Along the lanes that trickle through the 
heart of the Weald, the Maythorn would he out, 
the horse-chestnut trees gkiwing with green ami 
white, the pigeons cdalteiing among the oaks. 
He knew the country well from the" time years 
ago when he had been stationed at Chatham 
and had bought an old motor cycle to explore 
the ancient country jiub,-; betwec'ii Lamberhurst 
and Smarden. Good country, gocxl country to 
.settle down in, if you were' the settling type. 

Ten minutes later one of the pas.senger.s 
further back summoned the stewai'de.ss to com¬ 
plain about some'one U}) front whfi was whistling 
a monotonous little turn?. 

If took Cat Shannon two hours on Friday 
afternoon to withdraw the money transferred 
from Switzerland and clo.se his account. He took 
two certified bank cheques, each for £5000, 
which coukl be converted into a bank account 
somewhere else, and from that into more travel¬ 
lers cheques; and the other £ 10,000 in fifty 
500-dollar chetjue.s that needed only counter- 
signature to be u.sed as cash. 

He spent that night in Brussels and flew 
the next morning to Paris and Marseilles. 

A taxi from the airpfirt brought him to the 
small hotel in the outskirts where Langarotti 
had once lived under the name of Lavallon, and 
where Janni Dupree, still following orders, 
was in residence. He w'as oul at the time, so 
Shannon waited until he returned that evening, 
and together they drove in a hire-car Shannon 
had engaged to ’Toulon. It w-as the end of Day 
Fifty-Two, and the sprawling French naval port 
was bathed in warm sunshine. 

During Sunday the shipping agent’s office 
was not open, but U made no matter. The ren- 
flezvous spot was the pavement in front of it, 
and here Shannon and IXipree met Marc 
Vlaminck and Langarotti on the dot of nine 
o’clock. It was the first time they had been to- 



gether for weeks, and only Semmler was 
missing. He should be a hundred miles or so 
along the coast, steaming offshore in the Toscana 
towards Toulon. 

At Shannon’s suggestion Langarotti tele¬ 
phoned the harbour-master’s office from a 
nearby cafe and ascertained that the 7V>m/na\s 
agents in Genoa had cablefl that she was dii(‘ 
in on Monday morning and that her berth was 
I’eserved. 

There was nothing moie to do that day, so 
they went in Shannon’s cai' along the coast road 
towards Marseilles and spent the day swimming 
at the C‘obl)leri fishing port of Sanary. Despite 
the heat and the holiday atmosphere of the 
picturestjue little town. Shannon could not 
relax. Only Dupree Ixuight himself a pan of 
swimming trunks and dived off the end of the 
mole of the yacht harbour. He said later thi! 
water was still damn cold. It would warm up 
later, through .lune and duly when the tourists 
Ix^gan to pour south fjorn I'ans Hy lh('n they 
woulfl all be prepaiing to .^nke at anothei* 
harbour town, not iiiucb laiger and many miles 
away 

Shannon sal for nio.st of (he day with the 
lielgian and Corsican on the terrace of Charley’s 
bar, the Dot D’Htain, soaking U}) the sunshine 
and thinking of tlu^ rnonnng The Yugoslav oi- 
the Spanish shipment might not turn up, or 
might be late, or might lie Idocked for some as 
y(*t unknown Imreaiu iatic reason, but there 
would \ye no reason for them to be arie.sted in 
Yugoslavia or Spain d’hey might l>e held for a 
lew days while the boat was .searched, but that 
would be all. The following morning was differ- 
i'nl. If anyone insisted on peering d('ep into 
those oil barndN. there would b(‘ motUhs, maybe 
years, spent sweating in Les Haumettes. the grVat 
lorbidriing fortress piison fie had pas.sed on 
SaUinJay as ho drove from Marseilles to Toulon. 

The waiting was alwa\s the worst, he r(*flect- 
ed as he settled th(‘ bill an<i call(*d his three 
i'olh‘agui*s to the cai* 

It tur’n€*d out lo 1 h' smoother than they 
thought. Toulon is known as an enormous navy 
bas(\ and the sk\line at the harbour is domi¬ 
nated f)v the supeMsiructui{‘.> of the French 
Niwy w arships Iv mg at ancfior The centre of 
attraction for the tourists and the strollers of 
Toulon that Monday was the battle cruiser Jean 
Bart, home from a vtivage to the French 
Caribbean territories, full of sailors vvitli back¬ 
pay lo spend and looking for girls. 

Along the broad sweep of esplanade front¬ 
ing the leisure harbour tht' cafes were full of 
people indulging the favourite pastime of everv 
Mediterranean country — watching life go bv. 
They sat in brightly coloured hordes gaziiig 
from the shaded awmings across the half-mile 
of bobbing yachts, from little outboarci-pow^^red 
I’UTiabouts lo the sleek sea greyhounds of the 
very rich. 

Up against the eastward (|uay w^ere the 
dozen fisher boats that had e'e(‘tPd*not to go to 
sea, and behind these were the long, low 
customs sheds, warehouses and harbour offices. 

It was beyond these, in the small and 


hardly observed commercial port, that the 
Toscana slipped into her terth just liefore noon. 

Shannon waited till she was tied up, and 
from his seat on a bollard fifty metres away he 
could see Semmlei* and Waldenterg moving 
about the decks. Th(‘re w^as no sign of the 
Serbian engineer, probafily still in his beloved 
engine room, but two other figures w'ore also 
on deck, making fast the coiling ropes. These 
had to l>e the two n(*w’ crewmen recruited by 
Waldenberg. 

A small Renault buzzed along the (|uay 
and came to a hall by the gangw’ay. A rotund 
Frenchman \x\ a dark suit emerged and went 
aboard the Toscana. The representative of 
Agence Maritime Duphot. Before long he came 
hack dowm, follow^ed by Waldenberg, and the 
two strolled over to the Customs .shed. It was 
nearly an hour before the two men emerged, 
the .shipping agent to return to his car and 
drive aw'ay into th(* low'n. the German captain 
to get back to his ship. 

Shannon gave them another thirty minutes, 
then he too strolled uj) the gangw-ay and onto 
the Tosra7\a. Semmler beckoned him into the 
companionway that led down to the crew^’s 
saloon. 

So, what's been going on ” Shannon asked, 
when he and Semmler were seated Udow. 
Stmmiler- grinneil 

‘All .smooth and ea<y,’ he said f got the 
papers changed to show the new captain, had 
a ('omplete engine service done, Ixnight an un¬ 
necessarily large amount of blankets and a 
dozen foam-rul>ber mattresses. .\o one asked 
any ciuestions. and the captain still thinks we 
are going to I’un immigrants into Britain 

‘1 used the Toscana',^ usual ^hiiiping agent 
in Genoa to b(K.)k u.s in luu'e and the manifest 
says we are taking on a mixed cargo of sp<K'l- 
ing goods and Unsure e<piipinent for a holiday 
camp on the coast of MonK‘('o' 

‘What about the engine Kibru ating oil 

Semmler grinned. 

‘It wxis all ordereii. then I caileii up and (‘an- 
celled It When it duln i urine, W.ildtmberg 
wanted lo delay for a d.o and w.nl for it. 1 
\‘etoed that and .said \\c would gt*t it heie in 
Toulon ’ 

‘Fine,’ said Shannon, don't let Waldenberg 
order it Tell him you*\e vione it your.self Then 
when it arrives lu'dl be expecting it. That man 
who came on board . 

'rhe shipping agemt. He has all the stuff 
still in bond, and the papers prepared. He’s 
sending it down this afternoon in a couple 
of vans. The crates are so small we can load 
tht'in ourselves with the derrick.’ 

‘Good Let him and Waldenberg sort out 
the papeiwork. An hour after the stuff is all 
aboard, the fuel comiiany van will arrive with 
the oil Drix'en by Langarotti. You have enough 
inonev left to pav for it ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

'Then pay for it in full, cash and get a signed 
re(‘eipt. Just make sure no one bangs it about too 
hard as it goes aboard The last thing we neeil 
is for the bottom of one of the barrels to fall out. 



The quay will be waist-deep in Schmeissers.' 

‘When do the men come aboard ?’ 

‘Tonight after dark. One by one. Just Marc 
and Janni. I’m leaving Jean-Baptiste here for a 
while. He has the van, and there’s one more job 
to be done at this end. When can you sail ?’ 

‘Any time. Tonight. I can fix it. Actually, 
it’s rather nice being the managing director.' 

‘Don’t get too accustomed to it. It’s only a 
front.’ 

‘OK, Cat. Incidentally, where are we going 
when we leave ?’ 

‘Brindisi. Know it ?’ 

‘Sure I know it. I’ve run more cigarette.s 
into Italy from Yugoslavia than you’ve had hot 
dinners.' What do we pick up there ?’ 

‘Nothing. You w'ait for my telegram. I’ll 
be in Germany. I'll cable you through the port 
office at Brindisi with the next de.stination and 
the day you have to arrive. Then you must get 
a local agent to cable the Yugoslav jxn’t in ques¬ 
tion and reserve a berth. .Arc you OK to go to 
Yugoslavia ?’ 

‘I think so. Anyway, I won’* ^,et off the 
ship. We pick up more arms ?' 

‘Yes. At lea.st, that’s the plan. I just have 
to hope my arms dealer and the A'^ugo.slav 
officials have not cocked it up. Do you have 
all the charts you need ?’ 

‘Yes, I bought them all in Genoa as you told 
me. You know, Waldenberg will have to reali.sc 
what we are taking on board in Yugoslavia. 
Then he'll know we aren’t running illegal immi¬ 
grants. He accepts the speedboats and the 
engines, the walkie-talkies and the clothing as 
quite normal, but arms are something else again.’ 

‘I know,’- said Shannon. ‘It will cost a bit 
of money. But I think he’ll get the message. 
There’ll be you and me, .lanni and Marc, on 
board. Besides, by then we can tell him what’s 
in the oil drums. He’ll be so far in by then, he’ll 
have to go along. What are the two new crew¬ 
men like V 

Semmler nodded and stubbed out his fifth 
cigarette. The air was a blue haze in the small 
saloon. 

‘Good. Tw'O Italian.s. Hard boys, but 
obedient. I think they’re both wanted by the 
carabinieri for something. They were so pleased 
to get on board and umlcr cover. They couldn’t 
w'ait to get to .sea.' 

‘Fine. Then they won’t want to be put 
ashore in a foreign countr}-. That would mean 
they’d lie picked up without papers and repat¬ 
riated, straight into the hands of their own 
police.’ 

Waldenberg had done well. Shannon met 
both men briefly and short ncxls were exchang¬ 
ed. Semmler .simply inHoduced him as a man 
from head office, and Waldenberg translated. 
The men, Norbiatto the first mate and Cipriani 
the deckhand, evinced no further interest. Shan¬ 
non exchanged a few instructions with 
Waldenberg and left. 

In mid-afternoon the tw-o vans from Agence 
; Maritime puphot rolled to a stop by the Toscana, 
24 accompanied by the same man who had appeared 
16 that morning. A French Customs officer, clip¬ 


board in hand, emerged from the Customs house 
and stood by as the crates were swung inboard 
by the ship’s derrick. Four crates of assorted 
rough clothing, belts, boots and caps, for the 
Moroccan workers at the holiday village; three 
c-rated large-size inflatable dinghies for sporting 
and leisure purposes — three outboard engines 
fiir same; two crates assorted flares, binoculars, 
ship’s gas-powered foghorn, radio parts and 
magnetic compasses. 'The last crates were listed 
under ship’s stores. 

Th(' Customs officer ticked them off as they 
went aboard and confirmed with the shipping 
agent that they were either bonded for re-ex{)ort, 
having arrived from Germany or Britain, or 
they were locally bought and'carried no export 
duty. The Customs man did not even want to 
look inside the crates. He knew the agency 
well, dealing with them every day. 

When it was all aboard, the Customs man 
stamped .' ' ship’s cargo manifest. Waldenberg 
.saitl .something to Semmler in German, and the 
latter translated. He explaineil to the agency 
that Waldenberg needed lubricaing oil for his 
.engines. It had lieen ordered in Genoa, but had- 
not been deliveied in time. 

The agency man noted in hi.s book. 

‘How much do you need ?’ 

‘Five drums,’ .said Semmler. Waldenberg 
did not under.st.and the French 

‘That’s a lot.’ said the agent. 

Semmler laughed. ‘This old bucket uses a.s 
much oil as diesel. Besides, we might as well 
get it here and have enough for a long lime to 
come.’ 

‘When do you ne(*d it ?’ asked the agent. 

‘Five thi.s afternoon be all right ?’ asked 
Semmler. 

‘Make it .six,’ said the agency man, noting 
the type and quantity in his notebook, along 
with the hour of delivery. He liKiked up at the 
Customs man. The official nodded. He was un¬ 
interested, and .strolled away. Shortly after, the 
agency man left in his car, followed by the two 
vans. 

At five o’clot’k Semmler left the Toscana, 
went to a phone in a cafe on the waterfront, 
rang the agency and cancelled the oil order. The 
skipper, he said, had discovered a full barrel at 
the rear of the stores looker and would not be 
needing any more for .several weeks. The agency 
man was disgruntled but agreed. 

At six a van drove carefully along the quay 
and stopped opposite the Toscami. It was driven.,., 
by Jean-Baptiste Hangarotti in a bright green 
overall suit with the word Castrol on the back. 

Opening the back of the van, he carefully 
rolled five large oil drums down the plank hie 
ha(i fitted to the rear step. Fi-om the window 
of the Customs hou.se the duty officer peered out. 

Waldenberg caught his eye and w-aved. He 
pointed to the barrels and back to his ship. 

‘OK ?’ he called, adding with a thick accent, 
'('a on V 

F’rom the window the Cu.stoms man nodded 
and withdrew to make a note on his clipboard. 
At Waldenberg's orders the two Italian crewmen 
.slipped cradles under the barrels and one by one 
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winched them alMwrd. Semmler was uncom¬ 
monly eager to help, .steadying the drum.s as they 
swung over the shi))’s rail, shouting in German 
to Wuldenberg on the winch to let them down 
easily. They slid out of sight into tKe dark, 
cool hold of the Toscumi and soon the hatch 
was back in place and clamj)ed down. 

Langarotti. having made hi.s despatch, had 
long since left in his van. A few minutes later 
the overall suit was at the Iwttom of a waste bin 
in the heart of the town. From this bollard at 
the other end of the quay Shannon had watched 
the loading with bated breath. He would have 
jireferred to be involved, like Semmler, for the 
waiting was almost physically painful, worse 
than going into action. 

When it was over, things quietened down 
on the Tascann. The captain and his three men 
were below decks, the engineer having taken 
one turn of the ship to sniff the .salt air and then 
having gone back to his (lw‘sel fumes. Semmler 
gave them half an houi', then slipped down to 
the quay and came to join Shannon. They met 
up round three corners and out of sight of the 
harbour. 

Semmler was grinning. 

‘I told you. No problems.’ 

Shannon nodded, and grinned back with the 
relief. He knew better than Semmler what was 
at stake, and unlike the German he was not 
familiar with port procedures. 

‘When can you take the men aboard ?’ 

‘The Cu.stoms office closes at nine. They 
should come between twelve and one in the 
morning. We sail at five. It’s fixed.’ 

‘Gootl,’ said Shannon, let’s go and find them 
and have a drink. 1 want you back there quickly 
in case there are any enquiries still to come.’ 

‘There won’t be.’ 

‘Never mind. We’ll play safe. I want you 
to watch that cargo like a mother hen. Don’t let 
anyone near tho.se barrels till I say so. and that 
will l)e in a harbour in Yugoslavia.* Then we tell 
Waldenberg what he's carrying.’ 

They met the other three mercenaries at a 
prearranged cafe and had .several beers to cool 
down. The sun was .setting and the sea within 
the va.st bowl of land that forms the anchorage 
and roads of Toulon was ruffled by only a slight 
breeze. A few yachts pirouetted like ballerinas 
far out on the stage as their crews brought them 
about, to catch the next gust Semmler left them 
at eight and returned to the Toscana. 

Janni Dupree and Marc Vlaminck slipped 
ijuietly aboard between midnight and one, ami 
at five, watched from the quay by Shannon and 
Langarotti, the Toscana slipped back to the sea. 

Langarotti ran Shannon to the airport in 
the mid-morning to catch his plane. Over 
breakfast Shannon had given the Corsican his 
last set of instructions and enough money to 
carry them out. 

‘I’d prefer to be going with you,’ Jean- 
Baptiste said, ‘or with the ship.’ 

‘I know,’ said Shannon. ‘But I need some¬ 
one good to do this part of it. It’s vital. Without 
it we can’t go through. I need someone reliable, 
18 and you have the added advantage of being 


French. Besides, you know two of the men well, 
and one speaks a smattering of French. Janni 
couldn’t go in there with a South African pass¬ 
port. Marc 1 need to intimidate the crew if they 
cut uj) rough. I know you’re better with a knife 
than he is with his hands, but I don’t want a 
fight, just enough to jiei'suade the crew to do 
what ihey’re told. And I need Kurt to check 
the navigation, in case Waldenberg chickens 
out. In fact, if the worst comes to the worst, and 
Waldenberg goes over the side, Kurt has to 
skipper the ship. So it has to be you.’ 

Langarotti agreed to go on the mission. 

‘They’re good boys,’ he said with a little 
more enthusiasm. ‘It will be good to see them 
again.’ 

When they parteti at the aiiqiort. Shannon 
reminded him,* ‘It can all fall through if we get 
there and we have no back-up force. So it 
depends on you to do it right. It’s all set up. 
Just do what I said and cope with the small 
problems as they arise. I’ll see you in a month.’ 

He left tbe Consican, walked through 
Customs and boarded his plane for Paris and 
Hamburg. 



MY information is that you can pick up the 
mortars and bazookas any time after June 10th, 
and that was re-confirmefi yesterday by telex,’ 
Alan Baker told him. 

It was the day after Shannon’s arrival in 
Hamburg, and they had met in a restaurant for 
lunch after a mid-morning telephone call to fix 
a rendezvous. 

‘What port ?' asked Shannon. 

‘Ploce.’ 

‘Where 

Ploce. Spent P-l-o-c-e, pronounced Plochay. 
It’s a small port almo.sl exactly half-way between 
Split and Dubrovnik.’ 

Shannon thought. He had ordered Semmler 
while in Genoa to pick up the necessary sea 
charts to cover the whole 'Yugoslav coast, but he 
had .supposed the pick-up would be at one of the 
larger ports. He hojXfd the German had got a 
chart covering the sea approaches to Ploce, or 
could get one at Brindisi. 

‘How small?’ 

‘Quite small. Very discreet. Half a dozen 
w'harves and two large warehouses. The Yugo¬ 
slavs usually use it for their anns exports. The 
last shipment out of Yugoslavia I did by plane, 
but I was told at that time if it was to be by sea, 
it would be from Ploce. It’s better if it’s a small 
port. There’s usually a berth, and loading facili¬ 
ties are quicker. Moreover, the Customs there 
must be a very small unit, probably with one 
lowly man in charge, and if he gets his present, 
he’ll see eveiything on board within a few hours.’ 

‘OK, Ploce. On June 11th,’ said Shannon. 
Baker noted the date. 

to be continued 
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be pretty, be yourself, says 
malika sarabhal, who devotes time 
to fashion especially casuals, a 
boutique is an outlet for her 
creative talent where she releases 
designs mainly for the Interest of 
college crowds, ahmedabad 
is now a fashionable place 
with malika to support It elegant 
and soft is she at times but 
above all casuals is her prime, 
although having completed an 
m.b.a. course, malika prefers 
indulging fully to the film industry 
where she has acquired fame 
in several new productions like 
sonar, ‘herapheri*. and ‘himalaya 
' se ooncha'. maybe you like 
casuals, but change your image like 
malika. who wants to look like 
I everyday on special days ? she 
has come up with some beautiful 
dresses to give the world a whole 
new you 1o admire I 

1. shocking pink silk ghagra 
and choli is still to stay, for 
true indianness go for chunky 
accessories to enhance elegance. 

2. full skirted ensemble is frilled 
at hem for a touch of the ’20's. 

^ the lop IS of cross-over style 
and tied at the back, note the 
flared sleeves. 

3. pretty outfit in two tones 
has a wrap-over skirt with a 
mid calf trill to the trill, the top 
IS banded to accentuate the 
waist, a true winner I 

model: malika sarabhai. 

pix: girish shukla. 
text. lalita uttamsingh. 
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A bad winter up north, in 
Himachal and Kashinir, 
cost some producers a 
pretty fortune, recently. 
February is the month usual¬ 
ly chalked up for shooting 
snow-scenes and the locales 
are spread between Manali- 
Kulu, Kashmir, Simla and 
Darjeeling. Like every year, 
units set out — big-budget 
casts, Rajesh for three, 
Zeenat for two and Raak- 
hee - Amltabh - Shashi, for 
Yash Chopra’s Kabhi Kabhi. 

Rajesh and co. were 
stranded in Srinagar for 
twelve days without any 
means of communication to 
Bombay — a fretting Dimple 
said this happened for the 
first time in their two-year 
marriage, this absence of 
communication for twelve 
continuous days! Zeenat was 
stuck farther in desolate 
Gulmarg; she couldn’t even 
get back to Srinagar. 

The Kabhi-Kabhi unit 
waited a week after hear¬ 
ing about the abnormally 
severe conditions. Event¬ 
ually, they went as far as 
Delhi, got a flight to Amrit¬ 
sar and went back to Delhi, 
atter spending five hour.s 
at Amritsar airport. Finally 
they got a clearance for 
Srinagar. Reaching there, 
they could only get one 
day’s shooting done. 

AH the units came back 
together. It was, I hear, 
quite a star-.studded flight 
hack home. But Imagine 
the producer’s losses! 

When It comes to money, 
though, I guess, film-folk 
like to flaunt their lakhs 
and losses alike. A car-deal¬ 
er couldn’t get an Imported 
model (currently a favour¬ 
ite with the stars) sold at a 
minimum of Rs. 1.10 lakhs, 
after taking it round to a 
lot of private parties. He 
seemed stuck with it. till a 
star came to his help, un¬ 
knowingly. Moushuml, the 
great, suddenly got into the 
mood for buying a new car. 
The so-far unlucky car-deal¬ 
er got wind of this and 
showed the model to her 
and saw her raving about 
22 it like it was a one-piece 



show in town ! Naturally, 
he quoted a stiller price than 
his minimum and Mou- 
shumi quoted that he must 
reduce something from the 
lakh-and-a-half he quoted. 
So, with a tragic story and 
ma ha-reluctance, he agreed 
to cut five thousand. Mou- 
shumi purred with delight 
at being able to get a bar¬ 
gain buy at five less! The 
“bakra” in-between must’ve 
made a small fortune. 

Vinod Khanna plays a 
Pa than in Prem Kahanl 
which is awaiting release. 
People who saw it, remem¬ 
ber the unforgettable Jay- 
ant (a frontier man in real- 
life) and his classic Pathan 
loles. It’s a pity the veteran 
lost his voice five years 
ago, as a result of an illness, 
otherwise he has not yet 
been rivalled in this cadre, 
•lust as we heard the first 
four-day report on the 
Gulzar - directed “Aandhi”, 
produced by J. Om Prakash, 
a.s a very encouraging 
opening, Gulzar was heard 
to have told a jubilant 
Kamaleshwar (who wrote 
the story) that the next hit- 
pair after Dharam-Hema 
would be the combination 
of Gulzar and Kamaleshwar 
as story-writer and screen- 
playman-and-director! The 


fifth day the film started 
dipping collections. A pity, 
because a sensitive director 
like Gulzar, should have a 
successful film now — it’s 
no use just making good 
films. 

Hear about 16 producers 
are in trouble about their 
income-tax. Looks like the 
wave is going to start once 
again, of raids, swoops and 
general panic among the 
filmfolk. All the show-off 
producers, who have built 
homes like mini-palaces — 
and this is the case with al¬ 
most every producer who 
has reaped hit after hit — 
are going to land in the 
dragnet. Was that the rea¬ 
son why some pot-bellies 
and health - faddists have 
been looking a little off- 
colour these days ? 

Seems Shammi Kapoor is 
behaving like he was a star 
— as In the old days. Old 
habits die hard. He took 
up direction for a top pro¬ 
ducer and after getting a 
chunk of the price he ask¬ 
ed for, he made himself 
scarce. Wouldn’t honour 
appointments with the pro¬ 
ducer for story-sittings or 
for the film’s paper-work. 
The producer, who is also a 
director, decided to take up 
the film for direction as 
well, since Shammi was 
content to retain his star- 
airs! Anyway, this is the 
producer’s excuse for chang¬ 
ing lire director... how 
much of this is true, only 
he and his erstwhile direc¬ 
tor know! 

Chicken! ’That’s what a 
campwalla of a well-known 
Bengali producer - director, 
calls him and his other 
Bengali colleagues. This 
pint-sized chap says that 
right up from Bimal Roy, 
Hrishida, and downwards, 
the Bangla filmmakers have 
all been cowards when it 
comes to flinging with their 
heroines. He specifies far¬ 
ther, that the most-est 
they went for, were Junior 
artistes — extras are easy! 



Leena Chandavarkar, ever since she 
stepped into this profession through Sunil 
Dutt’s ‘Man Ka Meet’, has remamed and 
hogged a huge portion of the limelight — none 
of tnem complimentary to her or to her people 
at home who call the shots. 

Romantically she was linked with Sanjeev 
Kumar and Dharmendra before Siddharth 
Bandodkar actually put the ring on her finger. 
Now Dharmendra she dismisses innocently as, 
“Just an infatuation. I’m sure my husband 
will understand." Sanjeev Kumar (as per his 
unlucky lover’s image) soon found himseli 
relegated to the background to play the role of 
a close family friend (like he did in Bhavna 
Bhatt’s case). 

You’ll never believe who else featured 
in a gossip column opposite Leena — Rajesh 
Khanna ! No fault of the man in this instance, 
since the episode is completely thanks to 
Leena’s peanut-sized brain. At a filmi gather¬ 
ing, instead of behaving like a dignified 
woman, Leena trotted up to Rajesh l&anna 
and said breathlessly, ‘Oh you are my favourite 
hero!’ Rajesh was naturally interested in 
_whal else she thought of him. Leena followed 
this childish incident with a radio programme 
observing, "Whichever girl thinks of him it’s 
only with marriage on her mind.’’ The shrewd 
Rajesh Khanna didn’t rise to the bait! 

Her romantic link-ups aside, Leena will 
be leaving behind her a record number of tiffs. 
Most of them engineered by her omnipresent 
brother and father who are the original ‘nosey 
parkers. 1 recall an instance, at the press 
gathering after 'Manchali', where Leena’s 
brother Anil, marched up to me and said he 
was hoping for a good leview from me. As 
luck would have it, both the film and Leena’s 
performance in it had got on my nerves. 
Naturally my review wasn’t very compliment- 
a!-y. 

Examples are numerous, where interfer¬ 
ence from brother has upset a healthy relation¬ 
ship. Leena herself, can be quite friendly. But 
her friendliness is curbed badly by the folks 
at home. If you ever go to their place, Leena 
will say a few words and then quickly shut 
herself in the bedroom till you go I 

Producers and directors and co-stars too, 
have had to bear the brunt of the ill-advice 
dished out to Leena by her people. Even as a 
newcomer, Leena acquired the habit of report¬ 
ing so late for shooting that a perpetual late¬ 
comer like Shammi Kapoor met his Waterloo 
in her! On one occasion, Leena came hours 
and hours after reporting time, almost when 
the sun was ready to set. A nasty thing to do 
considering that they were shooting outdoors. 
Shammi Kapoor, her co-star, thanMully took 
no back seat when Miss Chandavrakar did this. 
He told her, firmly and rudely that she was a 
newcomer. Had no right to behave this way. 
Money and time were being wasted due tc her 
late coming. That one more time and she’ll 
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be scrapped from the film completely. That 
did it. Leena burst into tears (wonder where 
she stores so many tears) and sobbed. But 
the next day she was on the location site before 
Shammi Kapoor! 

A similar incident occurred when Leena 
kept a veteran like Kamini Kaushal waiting 
for hours on end. Kamini spoke a few sensible 
words (well deserved ones at that) to Leena. 
And Leena promptly turned on her water tap! 
Fights, tiffs, misunderstandings and tempers 
have risen their ugly heads every time Leena 
was around. 

Remember the showdown she had with 
Nazima on the sets of ‘Honeymoon '? After that 
quarrel, when the two did a scene together, 
Leena burst into tears and complained that 
Nazima had clavred her badly during the shot. 
I’m not saying that Nazima was very innocent. 
But how come these kindergarten antics only 
when Leena is involved in it ?? 

So many unpleasant incidents. And yet 
Leena is not hot actress to get away with it. 
At the most she has had to her credit only a 
lot of box-office luck. That is mainly to the 
ample mutton-display she indulged in, in her 
launching vehicle, Man Ka Meet. Apart from 
her mutton has she exhibited any talent? 
.None whatsoever. ’Chingari’, the film that 
was rumoured to be the one that’ll show’ her 
as a good actress, never saw the light of day. 
So who’s going to miss Leena when in the first 
place she gave nothing worth remembering? 

Her box-office luck too, waned badly 
before ‘Anhonee’ and ’Manchali’ clicked well. 
It w’as at a time when her market was down 
that Vijay Anand signed her for his ‘Chor 
Chor’. Leena and her people were thrilled to 
bits with that assignment. But one hit and 
back they went to their churlish behavioiur. 
Late-coming, playing truant from shooting, 
talking and behaving in the most despicable 
manner with a man as dignified and respect¬ 
able as Goldie, throwing tantrums and gener¬ 
ally indulging in the most third rate tricks, 
tested Goldie’s patience (a^d he rarely loses 
his cool) so badly that he was driven to say to 
me, “I never want to see her face again.” 
Most of the dubbing was done without Leena! 
Her bad behaviour culminated in her silent 
whisperings with her folks in the dubbing 
theatre one day, and suddenly leaving her 
work without even telling the director! “They 
whispered as if I was a thief out to gypp her 
out of her cash,” said Goldie. 

N. BHARATHI. 
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ARIES (Mwch 21 — April 20) Even pro* 
voked you will not be in a mood lo offend 
wUBKff anybody. You will enjoy fair amount of 

domesbc happiness this week. profes¬ 
sionals, your friends may taka advantage of you. In serv¬ 
ice your judgment will help you riae in office. Business¬ 
men, you may have to travel. Your marriage is likely to be 
settl^ 

w ^ TAURUS (April 21 — May 20) New link up 
will bring prosperity. Tuesday onwards 
your home climate will become congenial. 
iSl Business executives, you may riae to a 

position of trust and confidence. Professionals, tricky situa¬ 
tion in the professional circle indicated. Ladies, fortune will 
smile on you this week. Girls, take care of your health. 

^ GEMINI (May 21 — June 20) A week of 
comfort and ease in the domestic front, 
in office you may have to work hard and 
shoulder more responsibilities. Business¬ 
men. financial gain assured. Professionals, unexpected 
opportunities will come your way in the second half of the 
week. Ladies, you will get relief from worries and anxieties. 
^ ^ ^ CANCER (June 21 — July 21) Avoid taking 
OSjSQU hasty decision about your service. Wait 
flBBQpK till Friday, things wilt move in your favour. 
^ ~ ^ A Professionals, slightly unfavourable trends 
for you. Healkn suffer — even minor iniuries indicated. 
Businessmen, desired money maty ru)t be forthcoming. 
Artistes you may expect new profH^le contacts. Girts, dis¬ 
appointment for you. 

LEO (July 22 — A u g u M 21) You may go 
jHHji ahead and invest money in new adventure. 

Success is assured. Professkmai associates 
nwy come forward to help you. in ser¬ 
vice. patience is required. Industrialists, certain Govern¬ 
ment orders may encourage you to expand your scope of 
the industry. Ladies, your wit will give you distlncbon. 
Girts, vforries for loved ones indicated. 

a VIRGO (August 22 — Se p t ew Nsr 22) Shon 
trips for you. Domestic life will be normal 
but health of children may cause minor 
worries. In Banking and Insurance service 
increase of income indicated Businessmen, this week brings 
all round success. Industrialists, Monday and Saturday are 
suspicious for monetary gains and social activitiea. 
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LI8RA (September 23 October 22) You 

Z "'ay to face opposition from your 

jUXiU associates Mentally you may 

^ be depressed upio Wednesday. Top manage¬ 
ment men are likely to be engaged in planning a new ven¬ 
ture. Businessmen, you will enjoy increased popularity. 
Lillgations if any will reach successful termination. 

mMm SCORPIO (October 23 — Movember 22) 
Pleasant surprising proposal will be received 
^ yau on Tuesday and Thursday. Profes- 
sionals, you may pet money from unexpect¬ 
ed sources. For persons in service, week holds better 
prospects. Businessmen, a new phase sets in your business 
activity. Ladies, avoid travelling. 

SAGITTARIUS (November 23—December 20) 
Your work load may increase this week- 
epV* In service, seniors may offer you certain 
^ extra benefits. Businessmen, financial 
position will be satisfactory and investments will bring good 
dividends. Ladles, avoid opposite «uix lest you suffer dis¬ 
grace. Bachelors and girls, you may have to encounter 
opposition from your seniors. 

CAPRICORN (December 21 — slenueiy 19) 
You will be optimistic in your outlook this 
week. You may gain some points against 
your rivals. In service, prepare yourself to 
shoulder more responsibilities. Business executives, welcome 
change may be expected. Businessmen, sudden setback 
indicated. Ladies, restrict your dealings within the family 
circle. 

ACHIAMIS (January 20 — February 19) 

This is one of the best periods of outdoor 
activities. You may have to incur an 
expenditure for social cause. In service, 
you are going to get a raise. Businessmen, you may now 
invest money in chemicals or in Coat. Industrialists, you 
may have to spend more for raw materials. 

PISCES (February 19 — March 20) This 
Va^lQ i is the time to build career and achieve 
success in your official work Take extra 
care during travel. Avoid eonfllcts and 
dispute with seniors. Artistes, you are going to sign a con¬ 
tract on Friday. Businessmen, you may get an invitation 
from abroad. 
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POLITICS t 
NOT INTERESTED 

Lven three years ago, seriou.s plays, lxtoks 
or films, with some political content, were not 
ignored m West Bengal, especially by the 
young, as they are today. The handtui of 
spectators was compo.sed mostly of middle, 
aged people. But the youths were walkine 
out. Why are students and youths of West 
^ngal, af^r three post-Independence decades 
“.P?**^**'^* movements and experiments so a- 
^litical today’ Should it be regarded as a 
Congre.ss achievement ? For an answer, one 
has to analyse the trends in student politics 
during the last few years in particular. 







AZED CROSSWORD 

No. Ill: 'CARTE BLANCHE’ 

The symmetry of the bars in the completed diagram is 
such that it would look the same if turned upside down, 
but not if given a quarter-turn Clues are in their correct 
order Solvers should mark in the bars on their solutions. 
Numbers are unnecessary 
ACROSS 

See flov^r droop and grow weary round end of April 
Scottish sky pilot brings mam body before saint 
Tip that could be appealing 

Without this energy you might be dead- 

Festival one celebrating loses head 
Straightens a hook encircling both hands'^ 

Fir>e, I e the reverse of wet-looKing 

Starve club and then you II get speed 

Launch chops like u rabbit-pur>ch 

I'm angelic contrariwise he’s about standard 

Rille cut oddly but not of moon rock 

l‘m drunk and almost out of bed 

A fish“O joy'-a twitch, up the pole 

A reddish brown monkey and ecaudate 

Beat round rear of hunter that s retuscKf 

Spurred on by riotous Noel and unable to stand’ 

Skipper perished in a storm 

I was enthralled even when taking in littte of substance 
DOWN 

See one tn exaltation frolic 

Silver amulet half lost, of beads (Africans 

Stodgy dish nigh cooked- no room inside’ 

I'm tiny whichever way you look at me 
Almost exhausted, dry up m pantries no longer 
Clumsy typist misses it wise one the reverse 
Tiles the mafonly do without one, worthless 
One that'll produce litter in a mound and dregs 
A mere babe in arms led urchins astray 
Nasty pain after all-comers event'* Singlet in it must 
be airy 

Rusty’ That sort of colour s the rage among smart 
English 

You should see doctor about it - solicit, needing 
treatment 

Old coin with no head above monarch 's cipher - must be 
worth a bit 

The cost of a big hold-up’ Rushed behind bars 
Poison and do in with gas 

Used to smoke, perhaps, but being this gave up’ 

Produce associated with G and S 
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ACROSS 

7, (sjmacX ll.C-lunch 12. > p 
blare 17. Musca-dinfi 
24, farr.oub Igenurrve} sea 
battle anag ;esftt 
2a. gnn (2). 3BL the real m 
Ely 34, anag tn arrs & tn 

DOWN 

2. Holifdayi 5. hidderi 
6. ( e a calcar 7. metic {?> 

9, anag less r 16,A7 abbrr^v 
tor Az^. IS. Leat IV iv 3 
20, anag - ret (rev ) & in 
C Blyth 21, Its I in yon irev i 
1 -forte 22. quotha mairy 
exclamations 
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by HARRY GOLOMBEK 
PfMlIlon No. • 





Cofitiniiollon of Po eftt on No. 6 

'This arose in a game Horvath-Eperyesi 
played in Hungary last year - f 3 XI 1 r 1. 
1pq?ppX 1p2p2p 1b?Kt2Kt. 8. 
6Q1.PPP2P1 P. 1 K1 R?R 1 
White won by 1. R- 07 B x R. 2. O x P ch 
RxO, 3. RxRch Kt x R 4 . Kt-B6ch 
K-R1 S.KtxPmate 

The Ruy Lopez 

This opening is a powedui weapon- for 
good or evil It may seem odd to talk of an 
opening aimost in terms ot religion but the 
Ruy Lopf.'Z has always possessed some 
thing mystic about it lor me Partly this is 
because .t is so much ot a standard opening 
that in many variations the first dozen 
moves have become ritual 

But there is a deeper reason The Ruy 
IS the one King-side opening that exacts 
as much positional sense as those on the 
Queen side. And yet it has also always 
been the haven of the combinationalty 
mtnded player It is a great blend of styles 
ranging from the very open variations that 
necessitate an early P-Q4 to the very 
close, in which the play resembles nothing 
so much as trench warfare 

Fancifully, too one could of course 
asenbe its religious feeling to the circum¬ 
stance that It was indeed popularised by a 
Spanish priest, Ruy Lopez himself. I have 
often wondered how good a player he really 
was. Certainly not as good as the Italians 
Leonardo da Cutn or Paolo Boi, both of 
whom beat him. apparently, with some 
ease. Perhaps he was a better theoretician 


than practical over-ihe board player i*. 
a difticul: opening to piay- f(M both sides 
and it IS not always White who comers out 
bt^si as was demonstrated by the followmq 
game from the 1973 Dubna 1 ournameni 
While ShamXoviich Biaci- Choimov 
Ruy Lopez Steinitz f>etence Deterred 
1 P-K4 P K4 2 Kt-KB3 Kt - QfiJ 
3, B KtS. P- QR3 4. B R4 Kl B3 

5. O - O B - K2 6. R - Kt P 03 7 P - 63 

O - O. 8 P KR3 B 02 9 P 04 R- Kl 

10 P- Qi> Kl Ktl 11 B B2 P Bi 

12. P-B4 P OKI4 13. OKI -02 Hr woulo 
have allowed Black less countei ri^iar«res 
by 13 P - OKt3 lollowed by K* B3 

13. P QR4 14.0PxP BxP 15 
again P - OKt3 was prefetahie 

15. . BxKtP. 16 Kt KJ R3 

17 B KtS P R3 IB bxKt 6x6 
19. B-Kt3 1oo slow instead he snou.d 
have aimed at getting hts Kt to OJi as quicKiy 
as possible by 19 Ki' K3 


19 



KI-Q5. 

20 

B-05 

H - 

KH 

21. 

Kt- 

K3 

P- Kt3 

22 R-OB1. 

B 

Kti 

23. 

P- 

OKt3 R K2 

24. 

B B4 

R 


25- 

Kt 

05 

R - B4 

26. 

Kt X Kt 

P 

X Kl 

27. 

Bx 

B RIKtIi X B 

28 

Q 03 

Q 

Ktl 

29. 


i R 

R X R 30. O 

R6 a 

useless 


excursion, better was 3C U- L2 f-tepa'inq 


lo contest the OB file With H 061 



30 

. K R2 

31. 

O- 03 

r 

6-i 

32 

P KKt4. O- Kl 

33. 

H- K2 

p * 

1 KP 

34. 

RxP Q B2. 

35 

Kt BA 

R 

B6 


36. O- KI5. R D6. 37 Kl 03. PxRP, 
38. H -B4. O K2. 39 K - Kt2. Q Rb 
40. K-Bt H-R8ch. 41. K K? O Re 
White lecMgns 












Wrong decisions for aircrafts and ships could mean 
instant disaster— Admiral Nanda. 

In support of the utilisation of the senior 
officres In industiy a common argument is that 
selection in the forces is so severe and against 
such fierce competition that only the best 
t eaches the top and the chances of the bad and 
the indifferent percolating to the top are very 
little. 

As General Bhagat says, out of a course of 
ISO officers, a maxunum of 10 per cent will be 
Brigadiers, 5 per cent Major Generals and only 
1 U) 2 per cent Lieutenant-Generals. The retir¬ 
ing age is also earlier than that for the IAS. A 
Brigadier unless he is promoted retires at 52, a 
Major General at 54, a Lieutenant-General at 56 
and a General at 58. The Government can thus 
utilise a pool of proven professionals with a 
number of productive years left 

It may be easy to lit in an ex-serviceman as 
the head of u public sector industry or corpora¬ 
tion W'here traditionally the post was occupied 
by an IAS officer and not filled from within. 
Hut it is quite different in the private sector 
where promotions for top jobs are from the 
e.xisting managers and if a general is foisted as 
a Chairman it is likely to play havoc with the 
management morale. 

6 1 n the words of Admiral Sanuson, who, after 


Take the stars out of your shoulders and out of your 
eyes — Gen. J. N. Chaudhuri. 

being in the helm of Mazagon Docks, is now a 
direiTor of Philips India Limited ; 'The private 
sttetor will not like to induct an ex-serviceman 
iinle.ss he has some spetial training or a proven 
recoid in commerce or inclusUy Why should 
they spend .so much in training a person for so 
few productive years ?' 

But where the cx-.serviceman cuts the 
Koniest figure is in proprietary firms and the 
story of Bi'igadicr Bharat Singh proves the 
pfiint to the hilt. 

I met Brigadier Kanwar Bharat Singh on 
a very cold .January morning at Chandigarh. 
Jt was a great comfort to sit in his warm draw¬ 
ing room sequestered from the biting wind 
sipping coffee and munching ginger biscuits 
while he told his tale. 

Bharat Singh, 52, was an artillery officer 
iiaiing seen active service, in NWFP, Arakan, 
Burma, Malaya, French Indo-China, Thailand 
and Indonesia. After retirement he joined two 
proprietary concerns and found that he fitted 
in as well as a Victorian spinstress in a nudist 
camp would have. His expertise in producing 
a particular item for the Ministry of Defence 
was fully utilised, yet he did not last long at 
cither company. 



Much of the motJerri inanagemoni technique is a lot of 
jargon—^Alr Marshal Lai. 


Bharat Sinj^h said, ‘I encountered a set of 
totally alien valut's and thoii' was no cornmuni- 
ration. A private businessman, perhaps 
because of the present lax structure, has to be 
corrupt. A proprietary eoncern doexs not want 
a technically-ctualified persc'u All they want 
is a yes man.’ 

He feels that an army officer can become 
an excellent personnel officer but in most pro¬ 
prietary eonc'ern.s hi.s witiKs are clipped. It is 
impossible to achieve rapport with labour when 
they are being con.stantly .shifted from one job 
to another and their .service t^'Hodically broken 
lest they become permanent staff and thereby 
become eligible for bonus, medical lx?nefits and 
compulsory leave. 

On one occasion when .steel was in short 
supply, Bharat Singh used his personal inffu- 
ence to obtain steel in the belief that it would 
be required for manufacture and to his horror 
he found mo.st of the steel was sold in the black 
market. Well. Bharat Singh has learnt his 
lesson and he will be verj- careful hiefore he 
steps out of bis Chandigarh retreat again. 

What is the strength and weakness of 
Service officers in manning public sector jobs? 

According to most the main strength is in 


man-management and quick decision making, 
and the weakness is in a lack of cost awareness 
and marketing knowledge. 

According to Maj. Gen. R. N. Sen. the 
chief of Braithwaite & Co., if an Army Officer 
IS going into industry he has to change his 
mental attitude. He must realise that the An.ny 
IS not profit oriented, while industry is. The 
ligid discinline of the Army is neither neces¬ 
sary nor desirable in civilian institutions. And 
some officers have bt^en so grooved to their pro¬ 
fessions that they have lost the flexibility to 
tackle any other job. 

The Aimv's chief asset is In man-manage¬ 
ment. When you jiersuade a man to give his 
limb or life the motivation has to be much 
greater than offering more pay or a higher 
siaui.s' 

And regarding decision making let them 
sjieak for themselves. Sen .savs, 'It i.*; belter to 
Uilc a wrong decision than no decision. No 

There are other 
things In the 
World than 
flying a plane. 

fl'x'jsioii slaiiiuitlor. uhile w deci- 

.-lons can be rectified. 

Admiral Nancta, the Shipping Corporatlori 
uf India chief . a « aptain oi a ?^hip you arc 
on yoLii' own aaid ho\v u> make insiaiii deci¬ 
sions. Wiong det i.sions lur aircraft and .shi])s 
Cf^nld mean disasltr 

T,t.-Gen. Hhagah ‘We are iiained to deal 
with human beings and ai.^o trained t<i make 
oef’isions. Whtdhei tlie def.n-ion i> light or 
wrong, we don’t take too lung tnci it \Ve are 
nut caught in the rut of civil procedure. W e 
start our civilian careers with a ciiMn 'late' 

A young JAS District Mage-:ate ivadnig 
thi.s article surely must tViinh .-:gh how 

earl\’ his del isiun maMe;,, antcpu.i ocen 

crushed by poliTi; al 

Now the weakness. Th.ii' .-'c.inuroi i'di.d'ciar. 
Dob said, ‘Oef'erif i‘ Sei'.if*'’- up’ *0 a cvit-m 
level <lo not woiTY aboui mem y, \ reel tin- 
unfortunah? . nfiKcrs .-^hiuuid )h told, — \h\> \> 
your budget, spend within it.’ 

Ail' Mar.shal I.al dii.sagif'c- Nccoratny lu 
Inn'; money plays the mo.st .hn)>ortani role in 
the curricula of the Inslilute of Detence 
Management in H vderabnd 

Hut switching hack to Admiral bamsfm. 
'The average senior Servict's otlicer js totally 
\nisuitabU; to fit into industry because he haa 
grown CO all the' parap'nor^Kdia ol pomp and 
ritual around which hn- iih' orbits cOal is Uiorc V 


'The army officer was trained 
in the oldest...well, the second 
oldest...profession in 
the world'. 


fore it is difficult for- him to adapt himseii to 
the world outside where a man is not judced 
by the rank he held but by his ability to deliver 
the goods.' 

Sain.son feeLs that officers just cannot walk 
into civilian posts and become a success. To 
be a success they have to learn and unlearn a 
Jot. Even in man-management, a Services 
officer’s forte, he has to learn to handle indus¬ 
trial labour and also acquire a working know¬ 


“There is a publicity bandvragon going around declaring 
how well the services officers are doing in Industry. 
This is all rubbish. It is only Individuals who are doing 
well. I also think there are many asses in the forces." — 

Gen. Gelercvala. 



ledge of Labour and industrial Acts. The 
average .senior officer has no knowledge of con¬ 
tract. busine.ss forecasting or cost accountancy. 
•Many of us don’t even know how to read a 
Palance sheet ’ 

It appears that there has been very little 
study dont? to ascertain whether all the spend¬ 
ing on the armed forces is rational or justified. 
Samson said, ‘On the plus side we have been 
taught to think logically and to mix with our 
men without fearing to lo.se our self-respect. It 
would, however, be much nicer if after retire¬ 
ment we could drop our ranks and become 
plain Misters ’ 

General J. N. Chaudhuri feels it is a good 
idea to have Services officers in industry but 
qualifies his statement with the lemark that 
only 1 per cent of the Services officers will 
make top managers of the highest order, while 
another 30 per cent will make good subordinate 
managers. The 1 per cent is likely to be found 
in the top echelon of the forces. 

Gen. Chaudhury said, ‘The armed forces 
officers are excellent in their own environment 
but are likely to get lost outside it.’ Accord¬ 
ing to Gen. Chaudhury, the weakness of an 
ex-soldier in industiy is his desire to complete 
his job as fast as possible and obtain results 
irrespective of the costs. 

He spelled out another problem which an 
ex-serviceman may encounter in civilian life. 
As Chairman of Andrew Yule he has opened a 
particular door which had been hitherto kept 
locked and made himself accessible to his sub¬ 
ordinates, but in doing so he had to be very 
t:Hreful that the middle managers did not feel 
slighted. 

When asked why in the earlier years not 
many Services officers were recruited into 
industry, he said that just after Independence 
the ICS who ran the administration felt. ‘The 
.<ervices chaps weren’t too bright.’ 

When I asked him whether it was true as 
iilleged by some other Generals that the 
Sandhurst trained officers felt and behaved 
like brown sahibs, he reposted with a twinkle. 
'Well, Sam Maneckshaw Ls the biggest sahib 
the Army has ever had and he is not a Sand¬ 
hurst product* 

When I asked these ex-officers if before 
accepting the postings they had asked for and 
got more powers than their civilian predeces- 






Don’t give up...find other 
ways to cut car expenses! 

Firestone shows yon how to slash tirre costs. 
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Did you know that regular care and maintenance of 
your tyres can double their life and slash replacement 
costs? Send for our free booklet on tyre care. 
Naturally, it helps to have good tyres to begin with. 
Get Firestone and get the most for your money. 
Firestone tyres have three sterling qualities you’ll 
appreciate; 

o Road-hugging ability-for safety at speeds, 
turning and braking. 

o Tough springy quality to withstand punishment 
on rough roads. 

• Exclusive triple-strength construction that makes 
Firestone tyres stronger, so they last longer. 
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LL Qen. Bhagal has transtanmd a limping Oamodar VaNay 
Corporation Into an Otymplo nmnar. 


sors, they all denied it. They said the powers 
of a public sector maiuiger were considerable; 
It was a question of using them. 

I asked Air Chief Marshal Lai if this were 
so how was he able to break the LA. strike 
when such person as the late Mr. Mohan 
Kumaramangalam and Mr. N. P. Sen had 
retreated under pressure ? 

The Air Marshal explained the position. 
Lai first joined industry as general manager 
of the Indian Aii'lines, 1957>62, having b^n 
seconded from the Air Force. He returned to 
the Air Force in 1963 and after winning the 
Padma Bhusan in 1965 and Padma Vibhusan in 
1971 and having served as Chief of the Air 
Staff from 1969 to 19’3 took over as Chairman 
and Managing Director, Indian Airlines, on 
August 1, 1973. 

On his return to the LA. Lai found that 
the atmosphere had changed. The union lead¬ 
ers had departed from legitimate union activi¬ 
ties and were interfering with the functions of 


Many of us 
don't even 
know how to 
read a balance 
sheet. 


the management. ‘It was the management’s 
fault for having allowed the unions to inter¬ 
fere with its functions in the first place.’ 

The first lock-out was declared in March 
1971. But the management was forced to 
retreat because of the' gathering storm in 
Bangladesh. As a result, the unions became 
even more obstreperous. The failini^ and the 
state of affairs of the LA. had been enumerated 
in the report of the Public Accounts Committee. 
And Air Marshal Lai wrote a letter to the then 
Minister of Aviation, Mr. Karan Singh, and 
brought to his notice the P.A.C. report and 
informed him that the report was substantially 
correct and asked him whether he had his total 
sup^rt to rectify the situation. He got the 
Ministrial nod and acted. The re.st is now 
hlsiory. 

The question is that in spite of Air Marshal 
Lal’.s war record and proven administrative 
nhilitv. unless the Government had already 
decided to confront the LA. union, Lai would 
not or could not have taken the action he did. 
So basically it was the change in the Govern¬ 
ment’s policy which was the prime mover and 
Lai was an eCBcient instrument for carrying 
out the Government’s will. But if Mr. N. P. Sen 
had the same mandate as Lai, would he have 
failed ? This Question will never be answered 
now 

Lai feels that much of the modern manage¬ 
ment technique is a lot of Jargon. ‘Basicsdly 
you should be able to deal with your men; 
know how to act in a crisis and have the 
technical competence to work out a method to 
reach your goal as swiftly as possible. 

What is the Services managers’ opinion of 
the unions? Lai feels the unions fulfil a very 
import.ant function. They keep the manage¬ 
ment on their toes. They are also the means of 
conveying the workers’ reaction to the manage¬ 
ment. They, however, sometimes echo the 
voices of small groups with vested interests. 

But Krishna Dev feels that it is quite ea^ 
to communicate with the workers if only the 
unions does not come in between. What is 
worse is the inter-union rivalries. 

General Sen says it is regrettable that 
many union leaders are more interested in 
making money than looking after the workers’ 
interests or increasing the units production. 

Admiral Samson says that as Managing 
Director of the Mazagon Dock he had his diare 
of labour trouMe but, ‘although George 
Fernandez and I disagreed on many subjects, 
we respected each other.’ 

Up ^so feels the jawan|worker equation 
is too simplistic. After aU. the officer and the 
lawan lives ui the same cmnpound. they parade 
and play games together and get to know each 
other fairly well. But this does not hold good 
lor workers who are distributed all over the 
city like Calcutta and Bombay. 

Workmen who have to undergo all the 
strains and stresses of overcrowded transport 
»nd live in unhygienic conditions and meet 
one another only during factory hours are in 


quite a different psychological frame than that 
of an average jawa^ To tackle the former and 
motivate tliem requires much more tact and 
Hnesse than winnittE sind holding the allegiance 
of the Jawan. 

But are all the three Services officers 
equally equipped to run an industry? The 
answer is no, one has to believe all the replies 
■>ne heard. Of course, a lot of it is lust inter- 
Services leg pulling. 

As a non-Air Force officer said, ‘Pilots are 
not bothered about man-management, their 
main concern is with flying that machine.' Air 
Marshal Lai retorted to this seriously, 'Experi¬ 
ence of ixian-management is not anyone’s 
monopoly. The Air Force has sufficient man- 
management experience while dealing with the 
ground crew. T^e more senior the Air Force 
officer becomes the broader is his outlook. 

And here is Gen. Satarawala in support, ot 
the excellence of the Army: ‘The Army officer 
was trained for years in probably the oldest 

E rofession in the w^rld.’ I looked at him. and 
e quickly correct^ himself, ‘Well the second 
oldest profession then.’ I suggested tliat I had 
heard that the infantry being peasant-based 
Its officers were not particularly equipped to 
run modem indust^. 

The General hit the roof. ‘The infantry is 
more sophisticated than any other branch. 
Most of the top leaders come from the two 
fighting wings — the infantry and the cavalry.’ 

Finally, a General sakl tongue-in-cheek, 
‘The Navy is such a small service that naval 
officers find it difficult to learn man-manage¬ 
ment. They have little knowledge of logistics, 
even their victualling is done by civilian.s. ‘The 
.Air Force blokes are the most conceited bunch. 
For instance, they call their non-flying staff 
penguins. Only in the higher ranks do they 
realise that there are other things in the world 
than flying a plane.’ 

It is obviously too early to rottie to a 
definite conclusion about the impact of the Ser¬ 
vices officers in industry. There have been some 
notable successes and the e.xperiment is likely 
to continue. But obviou.sly not all senior officers 
are suitable for industry. 

How to select the right man ? Tt is learnt 
that a proposal has been mooted to recruit the 
senior officers through the Bureau of Public 
Enterprise, the selection committee being com¬ 
posed of 2|3 Senior Secretaries. But at least 
two Services officers feel that it would be a 
much better idea if the recruitment panel con¬ 
sisted of 3!4 senior &rvices officers who had 
retired at least five years earlier and were no 
longer involved with the politics of promotion. 
In support of their views they say, “The forces 
know their own kind better.’ 

Finally, in the words of General J. N. 
Chowdhury, ‘My advice to retiring army officers 
is to take the stars out of your shoulders and 
out of your 63 ^ 68 . Ultimately success depends on 
the man and not on what he was.* 

COVER PIX/ALOKE MITRA 



FOR the moment I will not declare the link 
betvifeen these two problems. 
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Love all. South opens Three Hearts as 
dealer ar>d North raises to Four West 
Ieads02. 
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The contract is Four Spades and West 
leads ^Q. 


Sohillona 

1 It IS clear that South has four diamonds 
and East should also place him with seven 
hearts to the Ace If South is allowed to ruff 
two diamonds in dummy he will mike ten 
tncks despite losing a trump trick 

At tnck two. therefore. East returns a 
trump If South takes a ruff with dummy's 
remaining honour. East will still make the 
Queen. If South draws a second round of 
trumps, seven hearts and #A*K will not 
give him game 

2 Mere South must foresee the possibility 
that his opporrents may rise to a similar 
form of defence. If he leads a trump from 
dummy at trick two and East shows out, 
the contract will no longer be assured, as 
West may play three rounds of trumps, 
surrendering a trump tpcK but leaving 
South with only nine certain tricks. 

II South crossruffs the hand and does not 
lead a trump at any point, the contract 
cannot fail. South can afford to be over- 
ruffed, as now tf the defender plays two 
rounds of trumpis. he will have drawn one 
trump less Imagine, for example, that 
after successfully ruffing two hearts in 
dummy and a club in hand, declarer is 
overruffed on the third round of diamonds 
East may continue with two more rounds 
of trumps, but South has only one more 
Side loser. 
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been as popular with phitateiists as other 
lortely islands such at Pitcairn. St Helena 
and Tristan da Cunha. Lying 400 miles 
aouth-west of Ceylon, the Maldives came 
under Bntish protection in 1887 but the 
first post office was not opened until .1906. 
when Edwardian stamps of Ceyion were 
overprinted * Maldives' for use there. During 
the next half-century only 25 stamps were 
issued but since 1960. and particularly 
since full Independence in 1966. there nas 
been a steady stream of lively pictonals, 
marketed by a New York agency and in¬ 
tended mainly for young collectors. The 
current series depicts fishes of the Indian 
Ocean, including the skipjack tuna on the 
2-laree8 stamp. 
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Some more homemade 
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COSMETICS 


Mrs. Shyamala Mahadevan has been collecting 
recipes for homemade cosmetic everl^ce she 
can remember. A lot of them are ciunberBmne 
to make at home, so she has simplified the pro¬ 
cess a great deal. She is well-qualified to do 
so, as her mother owns a whole range of well- 
known beauty products made with a herbal 
base. The use of harsh chemicals has been 
avoided as much as possible and the ingredi¬ 
ents mentioned are mostly natural products 
such as barks, roots, leaves, buds, flowers and 
so on. Most of the ingredients can be 
obtained from Ayurvedic shops, local chemists 
and even from florists. 

CHAMPAKA HAIR OIL • 


Soak 25 champaka flowers in 250 grams of 
coconut oil. Cover it with a thin muslin cloth 
and leave it in the open sunlight for about 
three hours every day for a fortnight. Then 
crush the flowers and squeeze the juice out 
Store oil in a glass bottle. Bakul, rose and 
jasmine flowers can be used in the same way. 
BODY OIL : 


Take 250 grams fresh orange peel and 
mince well. Mix with one litre olive oil and 
steam gently for half an hour. Remove from 
fire and cool. Pour into a jar and cover with 
a muslin cloth. Leave in the sun for about 


three hours every day for about a month 
Strain and store in a bottle. This nourishes the 
skin and improves the complexion. But this is 
only for normal to dry complexions 

Orange and lemon peel, along with neem 
flowers, have always been considreed heal^v 
by South Indians. You can try the following 
recipe with luchis or rice. Extract juice from 
a lemon-sized ball of tamarind and three cups 
warm water. Mince 100 grams either orange 
or lemon peel and add to tamarind juice. 
SubstiUite with a cup of fre.sh neera flowers, 
if desired. Add salt and slit green chillies to 
taste and a Jump of jaggery, the size of a 
lemon. Now boil till thick. Remove from fire 
and bhagar with a little oil and mustard 
seeds. Good for the digestion. 

You can also make floral perfumes at 
home. For rose atta. take about 225 grama 
dried rose bud.s These should preferably be 
of the highly scented variety. Add 250 grama 
spirit of wine to u and store in a closed gla.ss 
jar for three weeks. Crush and filter through 
a fine muslin cloth. Store in a closed glass 
bottle. 

For charnel 1. destalk 330 grams chameli 
flowers. Soak In 450 grams cologne spirit in 
a closed glass jar for two days. Crush and 
strain through a fine muslin cloth. Add 
another 150 grams destalked chameli flowers and 
leave aside overnight. Next day, cnish. strain 
and store in a closed glass bottle. 

Similarly, scented water can also be made 
at home. 

Take the white petals of the kewra (250 
grams), add 50 grams water and pour onto an 
earthen pot. Cover with a muslin cloth and 
keep in the sun for about four hours every day 
for a week. Crush, strain and store in a 
closed glass bottle. For rose water clean about 
250 grams rose petals and soak in 50 grams 
warm water in an earthen ware. Tightly 
cover the vessel and strain after an hour. 
Store in a closed glass jar when cool. 

Bindi (the sticky variety) and pure kum 
kiun can also be made at home. This is 
specially important as they are often adulterat¬ 
ed in the market and cause blemishes on the 
forehead when applied. 

Dissolve 10 grams alum in a cylinder. Add 
three or four haldi roots to it. After five or 
six hours (when the haldi has changed colour 
to a bright red) remove and dry thoroughly in 
the sun. Powder finely. This is the be^ type 
of kiun kum that you can get. 

For the sticky bindi, heat a heavy keral 
or pan and roast one cup .sago or rice till deep 
brown in colour. Add about two cups « 
water and boil till sago dissolves completely. 
Remove from fire and mix in powderM Jag¬ 
gery, the size of a marble. Mash the cooked 
mass to a pulp of uniform dropping consistency. 
Add a few drops of rose or jasmine essence and 
a few drops of sandalwood oil. Leave aside to s^ 
like jelly. Dip the finger in cold water and then 
take out the bindi for use. It will be black in 
colour. 
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Doctor Ivanov was incensed, not for the 
first time and doubtless not for the last. 

‘The bureaucracy,’ he snapped at his wife 
across the breakfast table, ‘the sheer, incompet¬ 
ent, stultifying bureaucracy in this country is 
bloody unbelievable.’ 

‘I’in sure you’re right, Mikhail Mikhailo¬ 
vich,’ his wife said soothingly, pouring two more 
cups of tea, strong, dark and bitter as she knew 
her husband liked it. A placid and contented 
woman, she wished her volatile scientist 
husband would be careful with his outbursts, 

or at least confine them to the house. 

‘If the capitalist world knew how long it 
takes to get a couple of nuts and bolts in this 
country, they’d fall about laughing.’ 

‘Shush, dear,’ she told him, stirring in the 
sugar for herself. ‘You must be patient.’ 

It had been weeks since the Director had 
summoned him to the pine-panelled office in the 
heart of the vast complex of laboratories arid 
living quarters that made up the Institute in 
the heart of the Siberian New Lands to inform 
him that he would be in charge of a survey team 
being sent to West Africa, and that he should 
take charge of the details himself. 

It had meant forsaking a project that 
interested him deeply, and doing the same to 
two of his junior colleagues. He had indented 
for the nec^essary equipment for an African 
climate, sending off his requirements to the 
half-dozen different supply directorates con¬ 
cerned, answering the petty queries as politely 
as he could, and waiting, always waiting, for 
the equipment to arrive and be crated. He knew 
from his membership of a survey team in Ghana 
while Nkrumah was in power there what 
workiYig in the deep biish could entail. 

‘Give me the snow any time,’ he had told 
his team leader at the time. ‘I’m a cold-weather 
man.’ 

But he had done it, on orders and on time. 
His team was ready, his equipment prepared 
and crated, down to the last water-purification 
tablet and camp-bed. With luck, he had thought, 
he could be there, do the survey, and be back 
14 with his rock samples before the brief and 


glorious days of the Siberian summer had been 
eaten by the bitter autumn. The letter in his 
hand told him it was not to be. 

It came from his Director personally, and 
he bore the man no animosity, for he knew he 
was only passing on instructions from Moscow. 
Unfortunately the Transport Directorate there 
had ruled that the confidential nature of the 
survey forbade the use of public transport, but 
the Foreign Ministry did not feel able to instruct 
Aeroflot to put an airliner at the team’s disposal. 
In view of continuing Middle East developments, 
neither would it be possible to use one of the 
military’s Antonov freighters. 

In consequence, ran the instructions from 
Moscow, it had been felt necessary, in view of 
the volume of equipment required for the 
survey, and the even j^eater volumes of samples 
that would have to be brought back from West 
Africa, to use maritime transport. It was decid¬ 
ed that the team could be best transported by a 
Soviet freighter heading past the coast of West 
Africa towards the Far Ea.st. On their return, 
they would simply notify Ambassador Dobro¬ 
volsky that they had completed their survey, 
and on instructions from him a freighter head¬ 
ing back towards home would divert to take the 
three-man team and its crates of samples on 
board. Notification would be made in due course 
of the date and port of departure, and vouchers 
authorising the use of state transport to the port 
of embarkation would be provided. 

‘The whole summer,’ shouted Ivanov as his 
wife helped him into his fur-collared coat and 
fur hat. ‘I’m going to miss the whole bloody 
summer. And it’ll be in the rainy season down 
there.’ 

Cat Shannon and Kurt Semmler were at the 
ship again the following morning and met 
Captain Alessandro Spinctti for the first time. 
He was a gnarled old man with a face like a wal¬ 
nut, a teeshirt over what was still a barrel of a 
chest, and a white-topped peaked cap aslant on 
his head. 

The negotiating started then and there, 
before they adjourned to the office of the 
captain’s lawyer, a certain Giulio Ponti, who 
ran his practice from one of the narrow side 
streets that lead backwards and upwards from 
the brawling, riotous Via Gramschi. To be fair 
to the Signor, he was at lea.st at the better end 
of the Via Gramschi and the tarts in the bars 
they passed became progressively more pre¬ 
sentable and expensive as they neared the 
lawyer’s office. 

Nothing to do with the business of the law 
moves at faster than a snail’s pace in Italy, and 
usually that of an arthritic snail. 

The terms had been agreed already. With 
Carl Waldenberg translating Captain Spinetti 
had accepted the package deal Shannon offered ; 
£2(5,000 cash for the ship, to be paid in any 
currency or country the c^tain cared to name ; 
his own first mate to be offered a minimum six- 
month contract as the new skipper, at a salary 
double that he had received as first mate; the 
chance for the other two men, the engineer and 
the deckhand, to stay on for six months at exist- 


iriK salary, or part company with severance pay 
of £500^for tne deckhand and £1000 for the 

engineer. ^ , i 

Privately Shannon had already decided to 
persuade the deckhand to leave, but to do all he 
could to keep the engineer, a surly Serbian who 
Waldenberg said could coax those engines to hell 
and back, who said nothing and asked less, and 
best of all whose papers were probably not in 
order and who therefore needed the job. 

Big Janni Dupree was content with life that 
bright May morning when he emerged from the 
camping goods store having placed the last of 
his oniers. He had i)ut down a deposit for the 
required number of haversacks and sleeping 
bags. Delivery had been piomised for the next 
day, and that same afternmm he intended to 
pick up two. large cai’dlioard boxes full of 
military-style knapsacks and berets from a ware¬ 
house in the east end of London. 

Three bulky consignment.^ of miscellaneous 
equipment were already on their way to Toulon. 
The first should have arrived, he estimated, and 
the other two should iie in transit. The fourth 
would be crated and put in the hands of the 
shipping agent the following afternoon, which 
left him a week in hand. The day before, he had 
received a letter from Shannon telling him to 
lacate his London flatlet and fly to Marseilles 
on May I5lh. He was to chock into a given hotel 
tn the French yiort and wail there to be contact¬ 
ed. He liked precise insiriu lions: they left little 
nxim for errors, and if ar.vthng did go wrong it 
could not be his fault. He had Iwioked his ticket 
and was eager for the remaining week to pass 
so that he could lx* off It was good to lie going 
into action again. 

The evening of the L’th was .soft and cool, 
and several hundred miles along the same coa.sl- 
line Jenn-BaptLste L.ingarotti was driving his 
van westwards from Hycrcs on the last stretch 

into Toulon. He had the window down and 
sniffed the smell of I'onifer and maquis coming 
off the hills to his right. Like Dupree in London, 
preparing that evening to fly to Marseilles, like 
Vlaminck in Ostende putting the final touches 
to his fifth and last oil drum of guns, Langarotti 
was content with life. 

He had In the back of the van the last two 
outboard engines, Ixnight for cash, and equipped 
with underwater exhaust attachment for silent 
running. He wa.s on his way back to Toulon to 
deliver them to the bonded warehouse. Already 
in the warehouse of Maritime Duphot were three 
black inflatable dinghies, each crated and un¬ 
opened, and the third engine. Also there were 
four large crates of assorted clothing that had 
arrived over the past fortnight from London in 
his own name. He too would l)e ready on time. 

It was a pity he had had to move from his 
hotel. A chance encounter with an old under¬ 
world friend as he left the doorway three days 
ago had forced him to make a quick excuse and 
move out the following morning. He was now 
in a new hotel, and would have informed Shan¬ 
non of this except he did not know where 
Shannon was. It made no matter. In forty-eight 
hours, on the 15th, he would keep his rendezvous 


with his chief at the Plaza Surene hotel in Paris. 


Two days later in the Italian lawyer’s office 
the deal was finali.scd. The cheque for the pur¬ 
chase of the Tosco iKi had been cleared and 
Tyrone Holdings legally owned one hundred 
per cent of Spinetti MariUmo. In respect of this. 
Signor Ponti despatched by registered post the 
one hundred onlinary shares in Spinetti Maritime 
to the company office of Tyrone in Luxembourg. 
A.s a separate' matter Signor Ponti accepted a 
package from Shannon and locked it in his vault 
for safe-kt'oping. He look two sample .signatures 
from Shannon, in the name of Keith Brown, to 
lx? able to certify-the authenticity of any letter 
from Shannon regarding disix)sal of the pack¬ 
age. Unknown to Ponti the package contained 
the 2(),fl94 controlling shares of Tyrone. 

Carl Waldenberg received his captaincy and 
his six-month contract, as did the Serbian’engi- 
neer. One month's salary wa.s paid to each man 
in cash and the remaining five months’ for each 
was placed in escrow in the hand.s of Signor 
Ponti. 

The Italian deckhand was fiersu-aded with¬ 
out difficulty to take his £500 se\'erance pay, 
jilu.s a bonus of .£100, and left the crew. 
Semmler was installed a.s managing director. 

‘Right. Fine. This is what I want. Get the 
Toscana ready for sea A complete engine over¬ 
haul and servicing. Port dues paid up, papers 
in order with the new captain’s name. Manifest 
{irepared for Toulon to pick up gene^’a! cargo for 
Morocco. Get her fuelled and viciuaJled. Take 
on enfiugh stores for the crew plu.s a further 
dozen men. Extra fresh water, beer, wine, 
cigarette.s. WIkmi she's readv. take her to Toulon. 
You have to be there by .lune 1st, at the latest. 
I'll be there with Marc, Jean-ikqiti.ste and Janni. 
Contai't me through the shipping agent, Agence 
Maritime Duphot. Thcv’re in the ixirt area. 
I’ll see you then. Good luik.’ 



JEAN-BAPTISTE Langarotti was alive in part 
at least due to his ability to sense danger 
before it came looking for him. The first day 
he repxirted to the Paris hotel he just sat quietly 
at the appointed hour in the residents' lounge 
and read a magazine. He gave Shannon two 
hours, but the mercenary leader did not show' 
up. 

On the off-chance, the Corsican enquired 
at the reception desk, for although Shannon 
had said nothing about staying the night, it 
might be he had arrivcxl earlv and taken a room. 
The reception clerk chei’ked the register and 
informed Langarotti there was no Monsieur 
Brown from London in the hotel. Langarotti 
assumed Shannon had been delayed, and would 15 



make the rendezvous at the same hour on the 
next day. 

So the Corsican was there, sitting in toe 
residents’ lounge at the same hour on the 16th. 
There was still no Shannon, but there was some¬ 
thing else. Twice the same staff member of toe 
hotel peeked into the room and vanished as soon 
as Langarqtti looked up. After another two 
hours. Shannon still not having come, he left the 
hotel again. As he passed down the street he 
had a glimpse of a man in the comer doorway 
showing a bizarre interest in the window into 
which he was staring with such fixed intensity. 
'The shop window was full of women’s corsets. 
Langarotti had the feeling the man was one 
component that did not fit into the pattern of 
that quiet back street on a spring morning. 

Over the next twenty-four hours the 
Corsican began to sniff the wind in the bars of 
Paris where mercenaries forgather, using his 
old' contacts of the Cosioan Union in the Paris 
underworld. He continued to go to the hotel 
each morning, and on the fifth morning, that 
of the IDlh, Shannon was there. 

He had arrived the pre\ious evening by 
plane from Genoa and .Milan, and had stayed 
the night at the hotel. He .seemed in good spirits, 
and told his colleague over coffee in the lounge 
that he had bought a ship for their operation. 

‘No problem '!' a.sked Langarotti. Shannon 
shook his head. 

‘No problems.’ 

‘But here in Paris vve have a problem.’ 

Unable to .stro)) his knife in such a public 
place, the small Coivican .sat with his hands idle 
in his lap. Shannon put down his coffee cup. 
He knew if Langarotti referred to problems that 
meant trouble. 

‘Such as ?’ he a.sked softly. 

‘There’s a contract on you,’ said Langarotti. 

The two men sat in silence for a while, as 
Shannon considered the news. His friend did 
not interrupt. He usually answered questions 
only when they were asked. 

‘Do you know who placed it ?’ asked 
Shannon. 

‘No. Nor who has taken it up. But it’s 
expensive, about 5000 dollars.’ 

‘Recently ?’ 

‘The word is, the contract was placed -some 
time in the past six weeks. It seems uncertain 
whether the contractor, who must be Paris- 
based, is the one who placed it, or whether he 
is acting for someone behind the scenes. The 
word is, only a good hit-man would take a con¬ 
tract on you, or a stupid one. But someone has 
taken it. Enquiries are being made about you.’ 

Shannon cursed silently. He had little 
doubt toe Corsican was right. He was too care¬ 
ful a man to go bandying unchecked informa¬ 
tion like that around. He tried to think back 
to any incident that might give rise to the 
1 placing of a contract on his head. 'The trouble 
16 was, there were so many possible reasons, some 


of which he knew he could not even guess. 

Methodically he be^n to go over toe 
possibilities he could envisage. Either the con¬ 
tract stemmed from something to do with toe 
present operation, or it came from a motive ttot 
lay further back. He considered the first option 
first. 

Had there been a leak ? Had some govern¬ 
ment agency received a whiff of intelligence 
that he was mounting a coup in Africa and 
decided to stop it permanently by snuffing out 
the operations commander ? 'The thought even 
crossed his mind that Sir James Manson had 
learned of the multiple deflowering — if that 
was the word for such an experienced Lolita 
— of his daughter. He rejected them all. It 
could be that he had offended someone in the 
murky world of the black market arms dealers 
who had decided to settle the .score the hard 
way while remaining in the background. But 
such a move would have been preceded by an 
argument over a deal, a squabble over money, 
a stand-up row, or threats. There had been none. 

He turned his memory further back, to the 
wars and the fights gone by. The trouble was, 
one never knew if one might, at some time, 
have angered a big organi.sation without mean¬ 
ing to. Perhaps one of the men he had gunned 
down had secretly been an agent of the CIA or 
the KGB. Both organi.sations bore long grudges, 
and being peopled by the world’s most savagely 
unprincipled men, insisted on .sett ling .stwes even 
when there was no pragmatic motive, but simply 
revenge. He was aware the CIA still had an 
open-ended hit contract out on Bruce Rossiter 
vho had shot an Amei ican in a bar in Leopold¬ 
ville because the man was .staring at him. The 
American, it had later turned out, was one of the 
horde of local CIA men, though Ros.siter had not 
known this. It did not help him. The contract 
still went out, and Rossiter was still running. 

The KGB were a.s bad. They sent as.sassins 
across the world to liquidate fugitives, foreign 
agents who had hurt them and been blown for 
all to see, and were thus unprotectable by their 
own former employers; and the Russians needed 
no practical motive, like the information in the 
man’s head that he had not yet spilled. 'They 
did it just for revenge. 

That left the French SDECE, and the 
British SIS. The French could have taken him 
a hundred times over the past two years, and 
made sure it happened in the jungles of Africa. 
Moreover, they would not place the deal with a 
Paris contractor and risk a leak. They had their 
own men, good ones, on the staff. The British 
were even less likely. Legalistic to toe end, they 
would have to get permission from almost 
Cabinet level for a hit, and only used the method 
in the direst emergency, to prevent a vital leak, 
to create a nasty example to encourage others 
to have confidence in the service, or occasionallv 
to even a score where one of their own men had 
been knowingly knocked over by an identi¬ 
fiable killer. Shannon was sure he had never 
hit a blue-carded Britisher, and that left toe 
motive of preventing an embarrassment The 
Russians and French would kill for that reason. 



but not the British. They had left Stephen Ward 
alive to stand trial and nearly ruin the Mac¬ 
millan government; they had left Philby alive 
after he was blown, and Blake too; in FVance 
or Russia both traitors would have entered the 
road accident statistics. 

That left a private firm. The Corsican 
Union ? No, Langarolti could not have stuck by 
him if it had been the Union. So far as he knew 
he had never upset the Mafia in Italy or the 
Syndicate in America. That took the matter 
back to a private individual with a private 
grudge. If it was not a government agency, and 
not a big private firm, it had to be an individual. 
But who, for God’s sake ? 

Langarotti was still watching him, waiting 
for his reaction. Shannon kept his face still, 
his air bored. 

T)o they know I’m here in Paris ?’ 

'I think so. I believe they know about this 
hotel. You always stav hei e.’ It’s a mistake. I 
was here four days ago, as you had said.... ’ 

'Didn’t you get mv letter, putting the meet¬ 
ing back to today ?’ 

‘.Mo. 1 had to mo\ e from my Marseilles hotel 
a week ago.’ 

‘Oh. Go on.’ 

‘There was .someone watching the hotel the 
.second time I came. 1 hud already asked for you 
by the name of Brown. So 1 think the leak came 
from inside this hotel. The man was watching 
yesterday and toda>.' 

‘So I move hotels,' .said Shannon. 

‘You might shake him. You might not. 
Someone know^s the name of Keith Brown. They 
could find you elsewheie. How much do you 
have to be in Paris over the next few wrecks ?’ 

'Quite a bit,’ admitted Shannon. ‘1 have to 
stage thi-ough .seveial times, and w'e have to 
bring Marc’s .stuff dov, n fi-om Belgium to Toulon 
through Paris in tw'o days.’ 

Langarotti .shrugged. 

‘They might not find you. 'We don't know 
how gowl thev are, or how many of them. Or 
who. But they might find you a .second time. 
Then there would lie problems, perhaps with 
the police.’ 

‘I can’t afford that. .Mot now. Not with 
Marc’s consignment sitting in the van,’ said 
Shannon. 

He w'as a reasonable man, and would much 
prefer to have negotiated with the one who had 
placed the contract on him. But whoever it 
was, he had chosen to do it the other way. 

Shannon would still have tried to talk to 
the man, but first he had to identify him. There 
was only one man who could do that for him. 
The man w'ho had taken the contract to kill him. 
He put this to the Corsican, who nodded 
sombrely. 

‘Yes, mon ami, 1 think you’re right. We 
have to take the hitman. But first he must be 
lured out.’ 

'Will you help me, Jean-Baptiste V 

‘Of course,’ said Langarotti. ‘Whoever it is, 

it is not the Union. It is not my people, so 1 am 
your man.’ 


Thw spent close to an hour with a street 
map of ^^ris on the table in front of them. Then 
Langarotti left. 

During the day he parked his Marseilles- 
registered van at a prearranged spot. In the late 
afternoon Shannon went to reception and asked 
the way to a well-known restaurant a mile sway. 

He was within earshot of the hotel clerk who 
had been described to him by Langarotti. The 
chief receptionist told him where the restaurant 
was. 

‘Within walking distance ?’ asked Shannon. 

‘But certainly, m’sieu. About fifteen 
minutes, mayl)e twenty.’ 

Shannon thanked him and used the desk 
iclephone to make a reservation in the name of 
Brown for ten o’clock that night. He did not 
leave the hotel all day. 

At nine-forty exactly, canwing his over¬ 
night grip in one hand and a light raincoat over 
the other arm, he left the hotel and turned up 
the street in the diiection for the restaurant. 

The route he took was not direct. It led down 
two streets even .smaller than the one in which 
the hotel was situated, .■ks he walked, he left the 
other pedestrians behind and entered streets in 
the First Arrondissement which were dimly lit 
and where no passers-by came his way. ^ He 
dawdled, passing the time .staring into lighted 
■^hop windows, killing time until the hour of his 
lestaurant reservation was long jiast. He never 
hxiked back. Sometimes, in the quiet, he 
thought he could hear the .soft .slap of a moccasin 
somewhere up the dim-lit .streets behind him. 
Wh(X'ver wa.s there, it was not Langarotti. The 
Corsican could mo\e without disturbing the 
du.st. 

It was past ele\en when he reached the 
dark, black alley he had been told was there, 
it led to his left and had no lights in it at all. 

The far end was blocked b\' row of bollards, 
making it into a cul-de-sac. On each .side the 
walls were blank and tall Any light that might 
liave entei'ed the alley from the other end was 
muted by the bulk of the h'rench \ an that-stood 
parked there, empty hut with its rear doors 
ojien. Shannon walked towards the van’s gaping 
hack and when he reached it, turned. 

Like most fighting men he always preferred 
to face danger than know it was' somewhere 
behind. He knew from past exptM ience that even 
when moving backwards, it is safer always to 
face the danger source. .At least, then, you can 
w atch it. Moving up the alley with his back to 
the entrance he had felt the'hairs on his neck 
jjT'ickling. If the p.svchology was wrong, he 
could be verj^ dead, tiut the psychology had been 
right. Keeping to empty streets the man behind 
him had stayed well back, hoping for just such 
an opportunity as now' presented it.self. 

Shannon tossed his hag and raincoat to the 
ground and stared at the hulking shadow that 
blocked the vertical streak of lamplight from the 
end of the alley. He waited patiently. He hoped 
there would be no sound, not in the centre of 
Baris. The shadow paused, a.sse.ssed the situa¬ 
tion, and evidently checked Shannon for a gun. 
But the sight of the open van reassured the hit- IV' 



man. He assumed Shannon had simply parked 
it there for discretion’s sake, and had been all 
this time returning to it. 

The shadow in the alley moved softly for¬ 
ward. Shannon could make out the right arm, 
out of the raincoat pocket now, held forward, 
holding something. The face was in shadow, the 
whole man was a silhouette, but he was big. 
His form stood dead centre of the cobbled cul- 
de-sac, slopped now, raising his gun. He paused 
for several seconds as he aimed, then slowly 
lowered it again, sti’aight-armed, down to his 
side. It was almost as if he had changed his 
mind. 

Still staring at Shannon from the shadow- 
black face, the man slowly leaned forward and 
went onto his knee.s. Some shots do this to 
steady themselves. The gunman cleared his 
throat, leaned forward again and placed both his 
hands, knuckles down, on the cobbles in front 
of him. The metal of the Colt .45 clattered on 
the .stones. Slowly, like a Moslem facing Mecca 
at the hour of prayer, the gunman bowed his 
head, staring for the first time in twenty seconds 
not at Shannon but at the cobbles. There was 
a light splashing sound as of a liquid running 
fast onto cobbles, and finally the man’s arms and 
thighs gave out. He slumjied forward into the 
puddle of his own aortic blo(jd and went to sleep, 
quite gently, like a child. 

Sharfnon was still standing against the 
doors of the van. With the man down, a shaft 
of lamplight came from the lit end of the alley. 
It glistened on the i>ohshed black sheen of the 
four-inch l)one knife-handle that protruded up¬ 
wards from the mackintoshed back of the man 
on the pavement, slightly left of centre, between 
the fourth and fifth rib. 

The Cat looked up. There was another 
figure against the lamplight, small, spare, 
motionless, still standing fifteen yards from the 
body at the point where he had made his throw. 
Shannon hissed and Langarotti padded noise¬ 
lessly down the cobbles. 

T thought you’d left it too late,’ grunted 
Shannon. 

‘Non. Never too late. He could not have 
squeezed the trigger of the Colt at any time since 
you emerged from the hotel.’ 

The rear of the van was already laid with 
a large sheet of tough industrial polythene over 
a canvas tarpaulin. The tarpaulin had loopholes 
all round the edge for'easy lashing into a bundle, 
and plenty of cord and bricks were stacked at 
the far end. Each taking an arm and a Jeg, the 
two men .swung the iKxly up and inwards. 
Langarotti climbed in to retrieve his knife, 
while Shannon shut the doors. He heard them 
securely locked from the inside. 

Langarotti climbed Into the front seat and 
started up. Slowly he backed out, down the 
alley and into the street. As he swung the van 
round before driving off. Shannon approached 
the driver’s window. 

‘Have you had a good look at him ?’ 

‘Sure.’ 

‘You know him ?' 

18 ‘Yes. Name of Thomard, Raymond. In the 


Congo once for a short period, more of a city 
type. Professional hit-man. But not qualitv. 
Not the sort one of the big contractors would 
use. More likely to work for his own boss.’ 

‘Who’s that?’ asked Shannon. 

‘Roux,’ said Langarotti, ‘Charles Roux.’ 

Shannon swore quietly and viciously. 

‘That bastard, that stupid, ignorant, incom¬ 
petent fool. He could have fouled up a whole 
operation just because he wasn’t invited to ctwne 
in on it.’ 

He fell silent and thought for a while. Roux 
had to be discouraged, but in a way that would 
ke^p him out of the Zangaro affair once and 
for all. 

‘Hurry up' said the Corsican, the engine 
still running. ‘I want to get this customer 
pul to bed before anyone comes along.' 

Shannon made up his mind and spoke 
urgently and rapidly for several seconds. 
Langarotti nodded. 

‘All right. Actually, 1 like it. It should fix 
that bugger for a long time. But it will cost 
extra. Five thousand francs.’ 

‘Done,’ said Shannon. ‘Get moving, and 
meet me outside the Porte de la Chapelle metro 
station in three hours.’ 

Charles Roux was another one who was 
tired that day. All the previous evening, since 
he had received his telephone call from Henri 
Alain about Shannon walking to his restaurant 
meal, he had waited for news. There had been 
none by midnight, when there should have 
been a call from Thomard to .say it was all over. 
There had been none by three in the morning 
and none by sunrise. 

Roux was unshaven and puzzled. He knew 
Thomard was no match foi* Shannon on equal 
terms, but he was sure the Irishman would be 
taken in the back as he walked thought one of 
the quieter streets on his way to the evening 
meal. 

At mid-morning, as Langarotti and Shan¬ 
non in their empty van were passing without 
trouble into Belgium north of Valenciennes, 
Roux finally slippe^l on a pair of trousers and a 
shirt and took the lift the five floors down to the 
lobby to check his mailbox. 

There did not seem to be anything wrong 
with the lock of his mailbox, a container some 
twelve inches tall, nine wide and nine deep, 
screwed to the wall of the lobby along with a 
score more for the other tenants. 

There was no indication that it had been 
opened, and if so, the burglar must have picked 
the lock. But opened it most certainly had been. 

Roux used his personal key to unlock the 
door and swung it open. 

He stood for about ten seconds without 
moving. Nothing changed about him except the 
normal ruddy colour of his face, which slid into 
a chalky grey. Still .staring mesmerised, he 
began to mutter, ‘Mon Dieu, 0 man Dieu ... 
over and over again like an incantation. His 
stomach turned over, he felt like the moment 
in the Congo when he had heard the Congolese 
soldiers questioning his identity inside the 



bandages as he lay oij a stretcher while John 
Peters smuggled him out from certain death. 
He felt he wanted to urinate, run, but could 
only sweat with fear. With an air of almost 
sleepy sadness, eyes half-closed, lips gummed 
together, the head of Raymond Thomard gazed 
back at him from inside the mail-box. 

Roux was not squeamish, but he was no 
lion heart either. Ha closed the box, went 
back to his flat, and* started into the brandy 
l)ottle, for medicinal purposes only. He need¬ 
ed a lot of medicine. 


Alan Baker emerged from the office of the 
Yugoslav State arms company into the bright 
sunshine of Belgrade feeling well pleased with 
the way things were going. On receiving Shan¬ 
non’s down payment of 7200 dollars and the 
end user certificate, he had gone to a licensed 
arms dealer for whom he had occasionally 
done work in the past on a sub-contractual 
level. As in the case of Schlinker, the man had 
felt the amount of weaponry and money in¬ 
volved in the proposed deal to be derisory, but 
he had yielded to Baker’s argument that if the 
buyers were satisfied with the first consignment 
they might well return for more, a lot more. 

So he had given Baker his fiat to fly to Bel¬ 
grade and make application for the purchase, 
using the certificate from Togo, duly filled out 
with the appropriate names, and with a letter 
of authority from the dealei' appointing Baker 
his representative. 

It meant Baker would lose a part of his cut, 
hut it was the only way he could be rec'eived in 
Belgrade;, and for such a small deal he had in 
any case allowed a mark-up of a hundred per 
cent on the buying price of the arms. 

His five days of t:.!ks with Mr. Pavlovic had 
liecn fruitful and had included a visit to the state 
warehouse in which he had selected the two 
mortar tubes and two bazookas. The ammuni¬ 
tion for both was standard and supplied in crates 
of twenty bazooka rockets and ten mortar bombs. 

The Yugoslavs had accepted the Togolese 
end user certificate without demur, and although 
Baker, the licensed dealer, and probably Mr. 
Pavlovic must be aware the certificate was just 
a piece of paper, the air was mainUiined that the 
government of Togo was eagerly awaiting the 
chance to buy Yugoslavia’? weaponry for testing. 
Mr. Pavlovic had also required full payment in 
advance, and Baker had needed to pay over what 
remained of the 7200 dollars Shannon had given 
him, after his travel costs, plus a thousand 
dollars of his own. He was confident Shannon’s 
balance of another 7200 dollars would reimburse 
him, and even after the licensed dealer had taken 
his cut, leave 4000 dollars for Baker’s pocket. 

His morning’s talks had confirmed that the 
goods would be gianted an export licence and 
sent by army lorries to a bonded warehouse at 
the port of Ploce in the north-west, close to the 
holiday resorts of Dubrovnik and Split. 

It was here that the Toscana should dock to 
teke the shipment atxard, any time after June 
10th. With a light heart Baker took the next 
flight for Munich and Hamburg. 


Johann Schlinker wa.s in Madrid that morn¬ 
ing, May 20th. He had lelexetl the full details of 
the deal in 9 mm. ammunition that he wanted 
to put through to his Madrid partner, a Spanish 
national, a full month earlier, and had later 
flown to the Spanish capital himself with his 
Iraqi end user ceilificate a.s soon as he had 
received Shannon’s 2(5,000 dollars in full pay¬ 
ment. 

The Spanish formalities were more com¬ 
plicated than those Alan Baker had discovered 
in Belgrade. Two applications were necessary, 
the first to buy the hardware, the second to 
export it. The application to buy had been made 
three weeks earlier, and over the past twenty 
days had been vetted by the three departments 
of state in Madrid who concern themselves with 
such matters. First the Finance Ministry had 
been needed to confirm that the full purchase 
price of 18,000 dollars had been received into 
the appropriate bank in hard currency. A few 
years earlier only US dollans had lx?en accept¬ 
able, but more recently Madrid was more than 
happy to take German marks. 

The second defiartment was the Foreign 
Ministry. Their job had been to cfmfirm that 
the buyer country was not a .state to whom 
Spain was opimsed. There wa.s no problem 
with Iraq, since the great bulk of Spanish arms 
exports habitually go to the .\rabs. with whom 
Spam has always maintained close and friendly 
relations. The Foreign Ministry had no hesita¬ 
tion in confirming its :ipproval of Iraq as a 
recipient of .Spanish ft inni. hall ammunition 

La.stly the fX'fi'nre .Ministry had lieen 
required to confirm (hat nothing in the pro¬ 
posed .sale w’a.s on the .secretJi.st, or among the 
categories of arms not for export. With simple 
small-arms ammunition, this to(.> had been no 
problem. 

Schlinker had come to Madrid to present 
IKtrsonally the .application for export licence. 

He had bt'en in jx>sse.s.sK)n of the full details 
of the MV Tostanu on his arrival, and the 
seven-page questionnaire had been filled out 
and pre.sented. Back in hi.s room in the Hotel 
Mindanao, the German expected no problems 
here either. The Toscana wais a clean ship, 
small but lielongmg to a registered shipping 
company, Spinetti Maritinio, a.s Llyod’s Shipi^ 
ping Li.st confirmed. .Vet ording to the'application 
iorm, she would wi.sh to berth in Valencia 
iH-tween June Kith and June 20th, take the 
shipment on board, and i>io<‘eed straight to 
Latakiu on the coast of Svria, where the con¬ 
signment. would be handed over to the Iraqis 
for trucking to Baghdad. The expi>rt licence 
should take no longer than another two weeks, 
and then application would be made for a move¬ 
ment order, permitting the crates to be taken 
from the army warehouse and detailing an 
army officer to mount escort with ten soldiers 
its far as Valencia quayside. The latter pre¬ 
caution, brought into force over the pi'evious 
three years, was to prevent any ri.sk of hi¬ 
jacking by the Basque terrorists. The last thing 
the government of the Caudillo wanted was to 
see Madrid’s bullets ixnng used against the 
Guardia Civil in Coruna Ito bAContiiHMci 10 
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glamouf is a stale word for neetu who is the grooviest 
chick in town, man, when stie goes, others move, and i 
mean move ! setting Uie uondiest fashions around, lor 
distance means naught to her — here today and zoomed 
across the allantic tomorrow to acquire the latest. . ve-/ 
much a w'Orking girl, she doesn't miss out on good 
grooming or soIf-prcservation, on top today where 
surviving in the world of haute couture is not an easy 
thing anymore, neetu lets us in on her secret — show oft 
whatever you have and be confident of whatever you wean 
f. on to a slightly dressier outfit is a black trousers 
'With flare legs the shirt is simple but striking with loop 
buttons, and lucked in at the waist, 

? denims are still in, no matter w'hat, casuals will 
never die out. outlined m embroidery of a contrasting 
shade to set out tfie shape — cosy top with sheering 
around neck Ime and shoulders shows off the bare 
back by a halter style. 

3. so. evenings here and neetu awaits her escort 
with confidence. Itie soft, flowing dress is actually a 
two piece onso'mble. oelled at (no waist for sfiape and 
the sleeve begins |ust there to he caucitit at the cuffs. 

pix n t royan, 
text : lalita uttamsingh, 
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Practical jokes can prove 
near-fatal — especiaUy if 
the schemers are filmfolk 
and the victim is a heart- 
patient. Mahabaleshwar; 
location shooting of Ajanta 
Arts’ "Nehle Pe Dehle” 
unit headed by Sunil I>utt, 
hero-producer, Saita Banu 
and others and director Raj 
Khosla. After the last 
day’s shooting, the unit de¬ 
cided to play a j(^e on 
cameraman Ramchander. 
He was put up in Rocxn 
No. 13 which was sinister 
enough. Then they planted 
a man under his bed who 
scattered a few leaves, a 
broken coconut, a few drops 
of filmi blood on the floor, 
and adien Ramchander had 
gone to sleep, the man who 
was hiding, crept out and 
locked the door from inside 
and stole out the window 
after setting fire to the 
leaves. 

Ramchander, who is 
drinks these days, to the 
relief of the unit, promptly 
woke up and saw the small 
fire starting up and looked 
out to see this ghostly 
apparition in white (bed- 
sheet) waving in the breeze 
near the window! He yelled 
with fright and charg^ out 
of the door — everyone was 
pretending to be sleeping — 
so the nearest place he could 
find available was the room 
of Sunil Dutt’s driver — he 
climbed in with the surpris¬ 
ed fellow and spent the night 
ip pale agony! 

l^j Khosla, not having 
had enough, put up a wail¬ 
ing noise and cried and howl¬ 
ed that the hotel was bad 
and so on. The poor Ram¬ 
chander plucking up cour¬ 
age, went to his room and 
got to consoling the seem¬ 
ingly wild Raj and began 
it.lling his tale of the ghost! 
The latter with the bottle, 
taking large ewigi as the 
story went on — the end of 
the episode came when Ram 
in fright, took over Raj’s 
bottle and by the time they 
reached Bombay, Ram was 
guite sozzled. The latest 
was that the poor fellow was 
22 down with a bad attack of 


blood-pressure! Next time 
you hear of the ghost in the 
hotel at Mahabaleshwar (as 
the unit-touts are spreading 
the scary version of it) you’ll 
know who the ghost was ! 

Guess who’s having a “to¬ 
gether" these dajrs — birds 
of one feather, Biodu and 
Ranjeet. They were having 
an open ball at the Capital, 
when a few stars had gone 
for a Social Function. Some 
of them said it looked like 
a younger version of the 
Premnath-Kamini Show, 
which has by now gotten 
quite a conuDon si^t I 
had said before that Ran¬ 
jeet has stylised himself 
into a kind of male Bindu. 
At that time I hadn’t known 
the two birds were flying 
together! 

One person who is doing 
his damnedest to get Mme. 
Zeenat Aman and getting 
nowhere, is villain Sujit 
Kumar. They were together 
during two films. Warrant 
and IGilabaaz — and poor 
Sujit found he was pushing 
his chances to a dead-end, 
where Zeenie was concern¬ 
ed. He was finally heard 
inviting a dame to come and 
watch the shooting of Kala- 
baaz, at the Rayman circus 
at lliana. Thank God, the 
girl did not go, for crazy 
fan of the lead-players, Dev 
and Zeenat, went out of 
hands. 

When Sunil Dutt says he is 
working three shifts, he 
really is working the hide 
off his back and that long 


too! I witnessed his shoot¬ 
ing at Chandivali, miles out 
from town, the longest that 
sleep and work c^d per¬ 
mit me. Was mid-night, but 
Sunil who had had an early 
day, went on clockwork till 
four-five in the morning, I 
heard later. And it was an 
all-male cast of twenty 
extras with him and Pran 
and Anwar Hussain. A few 
folks wanting to get out 
gossip from me, were dis¬ 
appointed that there was no 
Reena or Jyoti hiding in his 
makeup room. 

With all the balika-bodhu 
airs that Moushumi puts on 
she is still a thing to reck¬ 
on. And all the fomiliarity 
that goes between her and 
Vinod Mehra is not like that 
of best-friend’s wife and 
husband’s best friend. Circles 
close to both say there’s a 
lot to their relations^p 
than meets Babu’s (Mou- 
shumi’s hubby) eyes! 

Sonia Sahni, who has given 
up a two-year old affair, was 
asked by a cynic, whether 
she would try a fling with 
old-fame I. S. Johar, now 
that his wife left him. She 
snorted, hmmf! “I’d rather 
go to the devil than back to 
him!” Then who’s the devil 
she’s running around with 
these dajrs, ue one is a cur¬ 
tained car and slightly 
elderly ? 

More on Sonia. Since she’s 
moved into her new flat, 
she must buy new furni¬ 
ture. And from where ? 
Delhi, the high-spot 

interior-fashions _ and 

prices as well. So what did 
^he do ? Sold off all her 
costly jewellery to pay for 
the high-priced furniture! 

Deewraar is a hit. And once 
more it is Amitabh’s film. 
Shashi is nowhere in the 
pic, with all the growling 
and avenging that Amlt has 
to do. Salim-Javed conceiv¬ 
ed the story tor Amit But 
how long is he going to 
cadi in on his growung, 
grunting, ranting roles ? 



More photogenic than, good-looking, newcomer 
Rama Vij can easily go unrecognised in a crowd 
of heavily made-up film stars. That’s exactly 
what happened the first time 1 met her. Mohan 
Kumar (‘Amir Garib') had a huge mahurat to 
launch his new Ashok Kumar-Shashi Kapoor- 
Hema Malini starrer. When 1 walked into the 
.studio, there were so many filmi faces all 
around that 1 completely missed the college 
type girl standing quietly in a corner. Chaman, 
the director of ‘The General’, took me to her. 
Of course I’d heard of Rama Vij. But frankly, 
I didn’t expect such an ordinary-looking girl to 
l>e the Rama Vij who has landed plum assign¬ 
ments opposite men like Shashi Kapoor and 
Vinod Khanna. What’s more a.stonishing than 
Rama’s Plain Jane appearaii' e in her calm way 
of not attracting any attention, whereas new¬ 
comers in her place would douse their faces in 
make-up and strut about at parties hoping to 
turn all eyes towards them. 

After this first meeting, 1 learnt that Rama 
had come to three recent parties — and all 
three times I hadn’t even noted her presence! 
Well, that's Rama Vij for you. The girl who 
.stood on one leg to pursue hei' conservative 
parents in Delhi to let her <tuit college in 
favour i.'f the Poona In.stitute. “God, I had so 
much trouble. I’d applied for, gone to the 
audition tests and received the admission 
letter, without anyone at home knowing about 
It. My parents refused to let me go. No amount 
of pleading would make them change their 
minds. In .-^pite of this, I wired the Institute 
informing them that I’d join soon and not to 
give away my place”. 

The shy girl finally managed a “yes” from 
her parents finally and reached the Institute 
one and a half moiiih.s lair, in time to be 
ragged by her seniors ! “I landed there in my 
usual pigtails. Ragging had already stopped. 
But because I was late it was re-.started, this 
time w’ith my having to face it all by myself”. 

Two years at the In.stitute wa^ed away 
all traces of shyness in Rama “To perform 
everyday in front of your class isn’t very easy. 
But once you get u.sed to it, all your .shyness 
automatically vanishes”. 

When I say that her .shyness vanished, 
don’t get ideas. Sure the Institute has the 
reputation for several goings-on in its premises. 
But in Rama’s words, “Affairs take place as in 
any other univer.sity campus”. However, she’s 
very firm about one thing, . “I swear I had 
absolutely no affairs at the Institute. You can 
ask anyone about me. T used to be known as, 
the girl with no heart’!" 

How did Rama land her first major film ? 
The usual filmi way. A film party. Vinod 
Khanna walks up to her. “Are you Rama Vij?" 
he asks her. She nods. “Have you signed the 
film ‘The General’ oppi^itc me?” he proceeds. 
No, she says. “You will, soon”, he promises. 
The hunt by Vinod and the producers for a 
heroine is over. The hero fias given his gi-een 
signal. The producers promptly sign her up. 


The girl who goes 
unrecognised 

And then starts a big controversy. Katy 
Mirza who has been claiming to have signed 
the same lule, has solid hacking from Prem- 
nath (he plays the title role of ‘The Generali) 
The producers don’t want Katy. Preninath 
wants only her. The producers are adamant. 
And Rama remains the heroine of the film. 
“When I signed the film 1 didn’t even know 
that Katy was being considered for it” 

Anyway, that’s settled. Kama has one 
gcxxl set-up in her bag. “Actually, before all 
these people, Arjun Hingorani (Kahani 
Kismet Ki’) had simed me for a film. He’s got 
Dharmendra and (Thintu signed. I don’t know 
which of them will be my hero. But anyway, 
for the present, the picture won't be made 
since Arjun Hingorani is busy with some 
other film he has announced". 

Which means Rama Vij, heroine of Shashi 
Kapcxjr (‘Shatrutha’), Vincxl Khanna and 
Navin Nischol, has been for the last six raonth.s, 
doing only paper work. Shooting hasn’t com¬ 
menced yet even for a single film. 

Meanwhile, offers keep coming. “But I'm 
turning down most of them. I don’t want to 
lie caught in shaky set-ups where the picture 
may never see the light of day”. 

Like the offers, rumours are also plenty. 
One, that she lumed down an assignment 
opposite Vikrara. “It seems I said I wouldn’t 
act with him. How funny. As if I’m in a posi¬ 
tion to say such a thing. What 1 dislike about 
the offer were other things like the stoiy, my 
own role in it, etc... Besides, it was someone 
else who refus^ It on my behalf. I didn't turn 
it down directly". 

Another rumour insist.s that she's refusing 
assignments with Shatmghan Sinha. Again 
she denies the charge. 

Whatever be the reasons behind her extra 
care in choosing roles, Hama is sure that she 
wants to get one thing — emotional roles. “But 
producers take one look at my way of dressing 
— shirt tucked into pants — and laugh when 
1 want emotional roles. Can't a girl in pants do 
emotional scenes?” 

Producers’ attitudes are difficult to explain. 
And their line of apisroach is crude. hVir 
instance, while I sat talking to her, one pro¬ 
ducer walked in. Narrated a terrific story. 
And, wanting Rama to say ‘yes’ to his venture, 
he wooed her with a bottle of home-made 
cream for her pimples! 

N. BHARATHI. o 
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ARIES (March 21 — AprH 20) Social status 
Is going to be enhanced through your deal- 
Ings with relations. In service, certain 
colleagues may act against your Interest. 
But seniors will give you protection. Businessmen, you may 
feel irritated without any reason. Professionals, success in all 
of your strivings assured. Ladies and girls, travel indicated. 
Success in romantic affairs expected. 

^ TAURUS (April 21 — May 20) Opportunities 

and successes for you this week. You may 
expect good news from your dear and near 
w ones. In service, promotion indicated. 
Businessmen, quarrel with partners or associates indicated. 
Professionals, you may have to encounter certain difficulties 
when travelling by train or by air. Girls, do not move alone 
or with unknown persons. 

GEMINI (May 21 — June 20) Changes ahead. 
In the professional field competition or a 
3 mtJL Ifh certain challenge may keep you on your 
iQgg Relations with governmental authorities 
will improve. Businessmen, income is going to increase. In 
service, a raise may be expected. Ailment of dear and near 
ones may make you worried. Ladies and girls, financial prob¬ 
lems will be solved on Friday. 

CANCER (June 21 — July 21) With the open- 
ing of the week you may have to face many 
difficulties in your official and social circle. 

~ Jc Professionals, your earnings are likely to 
increase. Businessmen, tax problem will make you worried. 
Executives, a raise for you. Working giils, transfer with pro¬ 
motion indicated. Ladies, a pleasant gift for you. Girls, control 
your emotions. 

LEO (July 22 — August 21) Mixed trends 
likely to be experienced in office Personnel 
problems may snatch your valuable time. 
Health of your spouse may not run well. In 
family circle good news may be expected. Businessmen, your 
financial problem is going to be solved with providential help 
Professionals, discuss your problem with seniors. Girls, avoid 
commitments. 

a VIRGO (August 22 — September 22) This is 
a week when you will experience unexpected 
success in alt of your strivings. Happy 
domestic life indicated. Success of your 
children will make you happy In service, promotion or increase 
in pay indicated. Businessmen, travel for you. Professionals, 
recognition may be expected. Ladies, a memorable week 
for you. 


LIBRA (Scptmnber 23 — OcRMr 22) This 
is time to be ready for travelliitg abroad, 
in i Jn This travel will be very fruitful for enhancing 
yoyr professional prestige and position. In 
service, help may be expected from colleagues. Assistance 
from Government authorities and support from professional 
associates assured. Ladies, congenial atmosphere will keep 
you in the best of soirits. ^ 

SCORPIO (October 23 — November 22) 
PnP^ Mental and physical happiness may be 
expected. In the mid-week certain com- 
plexities in office may make you worried. Be 
careful when travelling. Businessmen, loss of money indicated. 
Professionals, you may have to face opposition Ladies, you 
are prone to accidents now. Girls, your desire is going to be 
fulfilled by Saturday. Bachelors, a good news for you. 

SAGITTARIUS (November 23—December 20) 
Your responsibilities will increase. In service, 
^ ® ^ expected. Professionals. 

associates will help you, but the desired 
finance may not be available Businessmen, honour or distinc¬ 
tion for you. Executives, official tour indicated. Ladies, you 
may not be able to keep Dace with your expenditure. Girls, 
romance indicated — take care before making any com¬ 
mitments. 

, « CAPRICON (December 21 — January 19) 

Difference of opinion with dear ones indi- 
cated. In service, your responsibilities are 
likely to increase. In certain cases a lucra¬ 
tive offer may also come. Professionals, trv to avoid legal 
disputes. Businessmen, mental worries over finance indicated. 
Bachelors, your health may not run well, Ladies, in any form 
you will gain money this week. 

AQUARIUS (January 20 — February 18) 
If you are not careful and vigilant, a partl- 
comment by you may land you In 
trouble, in service, change for the better 
Indicated. Professionals, you may have to take a vital decision 
on Saturday Businessmen, try to solve your pending problems 
before Wednesday Executives, your employer Is likely to be 
anarv with you. Girls, marriage is going to be settled. 

PISCES (February 19 — March 20) Try to 
exploit all your opportunities. In the second 
half of the week somebody will come forward 
to help you. In service, special recognition 
may be expected. Businessmen, you may have to go abroad 
for business Interests. Professionals, you may expect social 
recognition. Ladies, your friends may act against your 
interest. Girls, a pleasant gift for you. 
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CUVE OF 
INDIA 

In his latest book — Clive of India — 
Nirad C. Chaudhuri maintains that no 
previous biographer or historian of the 
British Empire has assembled the facts of 
Clive’s career and near miraculous 
achievement in an objective way, free of 
didactic assumptions. Clive was, he says, 
the nearest approach in British history 
to a Napoleon — the embodiment of a 
temperament. By reason of his character 
he became the main instrument of the 
British political commitment, as distinct 
from commercial interest, in Tniiia 
Because of him the unsought acquisition 
came later to be called grandiloquently 
the brightest jewel in the British crown; 
the results of the process set in motion by 
his wild personality are nuxx far-readiing 
and permanent than Napoleon’s. 








AZED CROSSWORD 

No. ItO: PLAIN 
ACflOOS 

10ld courageous bloke-sounds reliable too (5) 

S King's musketeer droop? Result of rejecting this perhaps (7) 

10 With flashing halo I rate divine (9) 

11 Riverain forest, a little soft, one has to tread round (5) 

12 Indian tax collector, a soft one. getting one-fifth of a rupee (7 

15 What Eve had for Adam? It’s in the stars (4) 

16 Sort of sea-horse makes strange eating (6) 

17 A sloth's piercing disharmonious song in NZ trees (6) 

16 Good hosts, we'll anticipate 50 people promising much (9) 
21 Stop Duke interrupting most of Snout s part with Thisb^ (9) 
24 Deliverer of Indian babies? Festivity follows arrival.. .(6) 

26... But not if it’s thls-end of operation's in sad gloom 

(6) 

27 Macbeth's dagger was of the night (4) 

29Good health! Hardly how you'd describe one who has, 
note (7) 

30 Old Roman autocrat causes reversal in every State (5) 

31A poor fish in measured size-toss in, toss out (9) 

32 Fine bread a painter consumes cold and hot (7) 

33 Operettist doesn't finish meal (5) 

DOWN 

1A saddler who’s worked with dressed leather (7) 

2 Hooker breaks leg. having raced about soft inside (7) 

3 Cheer-leaders give send off. head to tail (4) 

4 Bind about a round golden bun. the noo (6) 

5 Frown endlessly about a clanger—such a frown? (9) 

6 Vigour isn't misused when coupled with vigour (6) 

7 Severe king, one without superior? (5) 

6 Rowers in trouble will have copped one like this, 
perhaps (9) 

9 Water-birds love sheltering in island, turning up (5) 

13 Plotters about to injure and wrong one (9) 

14 Beneficiary getting profit, we hear, stolen (9) 

19 Bomb, makirtg a bang on mouth-edge? Quite a 
cocktail (7) 

20 Leaves must be tidied round top edge of grass border 

(7) 

22Cheinpion has to submit to tart showing flare (6) 

23 Turned drunkard quaffing wine endlessly-we're 
often drunk (6) 

24 A couple of tots, one short here (5) 

26 Country branch produces tiny quantity (5) 

26 Two loves yielding to what's smart in smart game 
shows fibre (4) 
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by HARRY 

WilCOO GOLOMBEK 

Contlnuallon of Position No. 12 

This was a position that arose in a game 
Kunde-Kampfhenkol. played at Muhihausen 
last year‘-Kt4 rk 1:pp02ppp; 3q 1 kt2. 
|^pb2. 3kt4; P4P2; 1 PP3PP; 2KR1 

Black won by 1. . R-Bl; 2. O x Q. 
R X P ch; 3. K-Ktl, R-B8 db ch. 4. K x R. 
or 4. K-R2. B-KtSch; 5. K-RI, Kt-Kt6 
male. 

4..... Kt-Kt6 mats. 

Terresch-Niiiiaowitsch controversy 
Reading Raymond Kaone's fascinating 
work on Nimzowitsch Aron Mmzowltaeh: 
A Roappralaal (Q. Boll. £4*50). I began to 
refloct again on the onmtty botwoon those 
two great figurse, Siegbert Tarrasch and 
the eubject of Keono's book. I was struck 
by the fact that my approach was quite 
different from that I entertained more than 
40 years ago when t first reed 'My System' 
end 'Prexis meines System'. 

My eympelhiee then had been wholly 
with Nimzowitech end hie patently sincere 
rage against Terrasch for having more or 
joes beCnwM the heaven-sent principles of 
Steinitz. The eoom Terraech had so eto- 
quently poured on Nimzowitsch as an 
extnwagant young rebel with all too 
fanciful notions about the game had clearly 
rankled with Nknzowltach. The dignified 


way in which he said ridicule might do 
much to affect the career of young talent 
but could not prevent the uprush of new 
and correct theones awoke echoing senti> 
ments in my own breast I had read Tar- 
raach's writings and though I found much 
in them that was helpful and interesting I 
also disoemed an over-doginatism and a 
tendency to deny to the younger grand¬ 
masters their true worth. 

Under the influence of Nimzowitseh t 
began to adopt his methods, to play his 
openings and even to try to improve on 
his Ideas, i welt remember for example 
playing against Sir Qeorge Thomas in a 
short match at the City of London Chess 
Club in the early 1930s. Sir George had 
White and I defended with the Nimzowitsch 
Defence to the King s Pawn. On the fourth 
move I played P-KR4 and this drew a 
smile, almost a laugh from my opponent. 
I imagine Tarrasch would have become 
very angry. 

And nowadays I think he would have 
been quite right I no longer believe with 
Nimzowitsch that Tarrasch watered down 
and popularised Steinitz's ideas. In the 
matter of chess principles on the whole 
Tarrasch was right and Nimzowitsch wrong. 
This applies rignt through the whole spec¬ 
trum of play. Weak and strong players 
alike would be better advised to follow the 
strict classicism of a Tarrasch and only 
accept that part of Nimzowitschian teach¬ 
ing as can be demonstrated as correct in 
practice. Whst part is that? Well, you can 


best ascertain that by reading Keene's 
book. 

He gives all the games these two played 
against each other in his book and re¬ 
marks that Nimzowitsch won the ma|ority. 
Here is the brilliant game which Tarrasch 
won at the great St Petersburg Tourna¬ 
ment of 1914. together with the lines in¬ 
dicated in Ray Keene's notes 
White: Nimzowitsch Black. Tarrasch 
QGD Tarrasch Defence. 

I. P-04. P-04. 2. Kt-KB3. P-QB4. 

3- P-B4, P-K3. 4. P-K3. Kt-KB3. 

5. B-Q3. Kt-B3; 6. 0-0 B-Q3. 

7. P-QKt3. 0-0: 4. B-Kt2, P-QKt3, 
9. QKt-02. B-Kt2, 10. R-B1. Q-K2; 

II. BPxP, better is 11. Q-K2 

11.KPxP, 12. Kt-R4, P-Kt3. 

13. Kt(R4)-B3, QR-01; 14. PxP. PxP; 
15. B-Kt5. Kt-K5; 16. BxKt. BxB; 
17. 0-B2. KtxKt, 16. KtxKt. if 18. QxKt. 
P- 05,19. P x P, B X Kt; 20 P X B. Q-R5 

16.P-Q5. 19. PxP Better is KR-K1 

19.BxPch. 20. KxB, Q-R5ch, 

21. K-Ktl, BxPI; 22. P-B3. Or 22 KxB. 
0-KtSch;23. K-R2, R-Q4. 

22. . .. KR-K1; 23. Kt-K4, Q-R8ch, 

24. K-B2. BxR; 25. P-OS, if 25 RxB. 
Q-R7ch; or If 25. Kt-B6ch. K-Bl, 

26. KtxR. Q-Kt7ch 

25. . . .. P-B4; 26. Q-B3. Q-Kt7ch. 

27. K-K3, RxKtch. 26. PxR. P-B6ch. 
rather quicker was 26 .. . Q-Kt6ch. 

29. KxP. R-BIch; 30. K-K5. O R7ch, 
31. K-K6, R-K1 ch; 32. K-Q7. B-Kt4ch 
mate. 
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SUMIT MITRA 

Shortly after Marcus Junius Brutus and his 
co-conspirators had lodged the fatal steel into 
the person of the great dictatcnr, the body of 
Caesar, in an amazing illustration of Bmnan 
judicialness, was sent for one of history's earl¬ 
iest post-mortem. One can fancy the suroressed 
excitement with which Antistius, Caesar's 
courtier and doctor^ pressed his ornate scalpel 
against a particular gash, out of 23 of them 
aUogether, and observed: “This is the one 
which, after having penetrated the chest, 
actually caused the* death”. 

Antistius’s scalpel was not ircrely catving 
out the foundation of forensic science. It was 
engaged in something deeper — placing law 
above politics, science above that purely Roman 
derivative, rumour. One can imagine the heady 
hour of triumph for the Republicans, when a 
single twist of rhetoric perhaps would have 
sufficed to put down the cause of Caesar’s death 
to epilep^ rather than a perfidious stabbing 
attack. It needed cold courage to stand up before 
the murderers and draw a circle around the 
fatal gash. Antistius had that courage. 

' Two thousand years later, one wonders how 
many of our forensip experts, armed with a wide 
gamut of gadgets, can muster the same amdunt 
of courage in countering administrative press¬ 
ure, in sifting truth, from just a plausible pros^ 
cution story. “The forensic look is deep and 
penetrating” — says a poster displayed in the 
Forensic Medicine Department of Calcutta 
Medical C<dlege. The irony is, the forensic eye 
can also be made to look the other way. 

At its best, however, the forensic (from the 
LAtin word “Forum" — a body of judges) 
science can unravel the most complicated knot 
in a mystery, and can crush the best thought- 
out defence argument like an egg-shell. Its 
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looks spare nothing at all. The missing tooth 
in an exhumed skull, the microscopic presence 
of a red blood corpuscle in a rainwater spout, 
the presence of arsenic salt in the fingernail of 
a man lying dead on a lonely railway track.... 
The forensic look penetrates all these and much 
more. Its task is to apply science to fill the 
lost links in a chain of argument. Bit by 
strenuous bit, it recreates the circumstance of 
crime and establishes the complicity of the 
accused person in the crime. Apart from the 
general deductive skill, the task requires a free 
interplay of all compartments of modem science 
— biology, physics, chemistry, #*ven the 
science of ballistics and allied dynamics. 

Here again, a line has to be drawn between 
police job and the work of a forensic expert. 
While the ultimate responsibility for bringing 
the criminal to book lies with the police, the 
latter can only confine himself to science, 
thereby limiting his role to that of an assistant 
in the prosecution. The line often gets blurred 
and the interpenetration produces disastrous 
results. 

Take for instance the case of the murdered 
Ballygunj servant which is rather flamboyantly 
publicised with photographs in. the Forensic 
Department of Calcutta Medical College. On one 
morning in 1970, the truncated head of a young 
man was found in a gunny bag in Dhakuria 
Lake in South Calcutta. The Professor of 
Forensic. Medicine at Calcutta Medical College, 
Dr. J. B. Mukherjee, to whom the case was 
referred, opined that the head belonged to “a 
young man, aged between 20 and 25, possibly a 
domestic servant, and possibly hailing from the 
Soutii 24-Parganas district . Dr. Mukherjee 
ftn^her rmnarked that the body had been hack¬ 
ed to ideoes by "inexpert hands, possibly that 
of another servant" He then suggested that 
this was the result of a . "love intrigue" and 
. advised the polioe to "look for a missing servant 
in the looamy." 

Too many assumptions, yes. But it paid', 
dividends. The deceased was REALLY a domes¬ 


tic servant, he hailed from the South 24-Par- 
ganas, his assailant — who was subsequently 
h*Tested — was al% a domestic servant and 
the murder was indeed the culmination of a ' 
sexual jealousy. 

But does it prove a point for science ? We 
Mked Dr. Mukherj^ what in fact had led him 
to conclude that the owner of the truncated head 
hailed from South 24-Parganas. He was not 
guided by any anthropometric standard. “It’s 
pure speculation based on an experience of 
facial patterns". And guess how it was pre¬ 
sumed that the assailant too was a domestic 
servant ? The exMrts reportedly noticed that 
the head had been chopped off from the 
front side at a level right above the adam’s 
apple. Anyone conversant with the rudiments 
of human anatomy, the experts argued, would 
attempt to undertake such an operation from 
the nape instead of slogging it out from the 
wrong side. Hence, the assailant had no sense 
of anatomy. Hence, he could be a domestic 
servant 

This is an imaginative line no doubt, but 
it does not merit being called scientific deduc¬ 
tion. Had the speculative reasoning not click¬ 
ed, this kind of argument could have thrown a 
whole lot of red herring across the path of 
investigation. This is a typical illustration of 
confusion between police job and the task of a 
scientist. 

The bsisic scientific investi^tion following 
a murder, if the body is available of course, is 
outward examination of the cadaver and its 
dissection. The weapon, when obtainable, can 
be subjected to a ^parate set of tests. When 
the body is not obtained intact, a limb, the 
skeleton, or even the apparel can be made to 
speak out. 

An Illustration proves the point better. 
Some years back, a police station in Balasore 
oistrict in Orissa recorded the case of a missing 
person in an interior village. The man who 
came to report to the police was a fortyisjh 
farm-hand who appeared rather nervous. T^e 7 





SMlional views of the Bkiill of the heplese 
village cretin. 


The dark palehee repreeant the eltoeto of 
lodging a tumour In the brain. 



missing person, he claimed, was his elder 
brother. According to his report, his missing 
brother had earlier told him of his decision to 
go to the distant Himalayas on pilgrimage. 

The matter would ftave rested there had 
not a rather unusual event ruffled the calm of 
the village within a fortnight. A human body 
in a highly-decomposed state surfaced up near 
a bend of a rivulet that flew by the village. 
The police station is a full eight hours' wal^. 
The villagers kept the body on open ground for 
the night and decided to wait till the daybreak. 
The morning came, and there was no trace of 
the body. Nonetheless, the matter was reported, 
and a routine investigation ended with a 
nothing-found note. 

Six months later, a chowkidar on his 
regular patrol picked up a human Skull from a 
bush nearby, which looked like having been 
8 dug up by some animal. The chowkidar, for 


once, did not dismlag It as a trivial matter afl4 
broui^ it to the pedioe statioii;^ The poiUee 
thou^t this deserved a second locdr and sent 
it over to Calcutta fw examination by spedsl** 
ists. 'ntey sent no hints relating to the possflUe 
identity of the owner of the skulL It was left 
to the specialists to piece together a idiysical 
deso^tion of the man. 

llie first thing the specialists did was to 
cut open the cranial box and to examine the 
interior wall. The occipital part of the intericr 
wall of the skull on the right side showed Ixmy 
deposits, which suggested the lodging of large 
swelling over a considerable span. The obvious 
inference, the man had a brain tumour, possibly 
of the benign type. Had It been cancerous he 
could not have carried the ^uff under his head 
so long. The results of having such a big 
tumour are not hard to guess. He had little or 
no vision at his left eye (the right side of the 
brain controls the left eye. and vice versa). He 
had occasional vomittings without nausea. His 
speech was also halted, judging from the mal- 
union of his temple bone with the mandible. 
The premolar tooth in his lower law was found 
missing. The loss of this particular tooth could 
not have been post-mortem, because the cavity 
had been long filled up. Piece by piece, the 
image of a man long dead was rebuilt — an 
utterly stupid, almost cretinised man in his mid 
fifties, unable to see properly, unable' to walk 
erect, suffering from fits of severe headache — 
a man who must have had tried to express his 
will to live with a helpless stutter when death 
came. 

The Orissa police station authorities, in a 
written note, expressed their dismayed appre¬ 
ciation of the scientist’s work. Because the 
forensic report fitted point to point with 
the description of the missing person. The 
irony, however, lies elsewhere. The case, 
in spite of the identification of the skull, 
still remains unresolved. Science did its 
part of the job. The police, apparently, were 
hamstrung by their own type of problems, like 
the availability of evidence, etc. This case high¬ 
lights at once the limitations and the stren^h 
of forensic investigation. 

The skeleton is all important from the 
forensic angle because the bone forms the most 
enduring part of the human body. But the 
importance of even a tuft of hair cannot be 
overruled. This was borne out by a rather ■ 
peculiar case which hit the headlines in Delhi 
sometime back. An elderly Sikh businessman 
was murdered in his flat. The preliminary 
report showed he had been strangled. However, 
four strands of hair were found in his clutch 
which he must have had plucked out. from the 
as sailan t's body. As rigor mortis set in, the 
clenched fist guarded jealously this invaluable 
piece of evidence. 

'The hair was sent for microscopic examina¬ 
tion. It was at once revealed that the hair had 
been extracted from the face and not from the 
head. The sectional contour of the head hair 
is circular or oval, but that of the facial hair is 
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nearly triangular. The section, at its _ centre, 
l of l g^ff a cavity, known as medulla, which runs 
through the whole length of the hair either cjm- 
tinuously or in an interrupted manner. The 
nortion outlying the medulla i«? the cortex. 
This particular hair, on examination, showed a 
peculiar nhenmnenon. It had two medullas 
instead of one. lying parallel to each other — 
a case unheawi of in the medical annals 
fSeveral hospitals were contacted, covering m^t 
parts of the world, and they report^ * j 
they had never encountered a bi-medullated 

The police had earlier arrested four per¬ 
sons, one of them being the son of the victo, 
in connection with the murder. Samoto of the^ 
hair, facial and upper, 
examination. Yes, one of Oiem had bi-meduU^- 
ed hair. And he was none but the man bom 
out of the victim's own loins — a prodigal son 
whose never-endinft donand for 
later proved, led him to commit patricide. The 
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forensic evidence clinched the ca.se in favour of 
the prosecution. , * *„ 

The forensic hand becomes all impoitant in 
bridging gaps in evidence. Those gaps nonnally 
caniTOtle bridged by "0"*f 
however intelligent and ck^. Such .^^s me 
dilemma of the police authorities m Swtn 
Wyfenad, Tamil Nadu, when they arreted five 
S a^ a 28-year-old planUtion laborer on 
toe charge of murdering both the mndparents 
S hS^ially better-off ex-fiancee. 'The 
Uon stoiy ran like this: toe youth want^ to 
marry the girl but the grandparents put ' 

Sir<lown on the propoal. ^'U^PS"'''^ 

tover felt the nib douWy l^nse tte oW 
couple had lost no time in fixing their grand¬ 
daughter’s marriage. The marriage ^ 
dav away when the young man burst into their 
fch^r in KandT after toe day’s work. 
Kid also getting married to a diff^- 

girl on the same day.^t would nrtn^ 
canceling it if his case was reconsidered. The.9 





microscoiilc •Iructure of ttw vogotaUo Ingmonti loeevorad 
from Iho Wromd eotkot. 

infuriated grandparents rose to drive him out. 
The man promptly whipped out his chopper, 
drove it mercilessly into the heads of the two 
old persons, broke’open a wooden box lying 
nearby which contained the poor girl’s jewellery 
for wedding, grabbed its contents and escaped. 

Next day, the police interrupted a wedding 
ceiemony in order to arrest this husband-to-be, 
While the bride was awaiting “asirwad” with 
iiie same ornaments which had been looted one 
day earlier. 

The defence was that the murderous incident 
and the ornaments had no connection between 
tnem. It was left to the scientists to explore 
this link, which seems obvious but is extremely 
difficult to prove in a court of law. 

The pieces of jewellery, on close inspection, 
revealed faint hints of ^wdcred vegetable 
debris, orange yellow in colour. It was washed 
and the washing was boiled off to isolate the 
powder. The botanists in the forensic labora¬ 
tory subjected the powder to microscopic test. 
The slide showed two separate types of veget¬ 
able — undried turmeric powder and red chilly 
powder — distributed in a 70-30 ratio. The 
Interior of the box too was similarly washed 
and the solid residue subjected to the same 
test. As expected, turmeric and red chilly inter¬ 
twined in exactly the same ratio. Conclusion — 
the ornaments, which came in contact with a 
mixture of chilly powder and turmeric for some 
reason or the other, were most certainly kept in 
the same wooden box. The vital connection be¬ 
tween a thing recovered from the spot of 
murder and another object recovered from the 
accused person was established. Microscopic 
analysis further showed that the same chopper, 
which was later recovered from the accused 
person, had been employed in cutting open the 
box. In this case, the young man was found 

n and convicted. 

brensic opinion becomes extremely 
important when it comes to drawing a dirtinc- 
fion between suicide and homicide. In prelimin- 
10 ary observation of hanging case.s, the direction 




ffllwrej^le view of Iho vogolablo dobrh tUoklng to too 

of the knot is helpful. If the head hangs in a 
direction opposite to that of the knot the 
hanging is probably not past-mortem. When 
it is post-mortem, that is when someone 
had killed the man and hung him up 
to pass it off as suicide, the head and the knot 
are likely to point towards the .same direction. 
Besides, in cases of strangulation, the mark of 
the fatal clasp will be evidenced on the inner 
layer of the skin even when it is not noticeable 
on the outer layer. 

Similarly, the opinion of ballistic experts 
l)ecomes important to distinguish between a 
.suicidal gun-shot and a homicidal one. A suicide 
must have had held the wcap<)n in a different 
way from a murderer. The former will point 
the barrel in an inclined manner, which can be 
established by drawing an imaginary line be¬ 
tween the entrance wound and the exit wound. 
But more about firearms later. 

For the entire Slate of West Bengal, there 
are not more than half a dozen trained forensic 
medicine experts. In the districts, medical 
reports are usually prepared by the District 
Medical Officer whose appointment does not 
lequire special training in forensic medicine. 
In nine out of ten cases, the hanging body is 
untied by ripping the chord, removed to an- 
othei’ place — an open verandah perhaps — and 
then the police party move in amid the com¬ 
bined wail of mourners. The investigating 
officer hardly gets a chance to in.spect the direc¬ 
tion of the knot, the droop of the head, and 
.such other small blit important details. All con¬ 
fusion is then set at rest by listing the case as 
suicide. 

This is of course not to question the integ¬ 
rity of crime statisticians. Neverthelesis, one feels 
thk our sociologists could have saved some of 
their seminars on the so-called ‘'suicide- 
explosion" had they taken into consideration the 
utter inadequacy of forensic medical opinion in 
the country. 

Even in the sophisticated Forensic Medicine 
Laboratory of Calcutta Medical College, the- 
only one of its scale in the whole State, ope 
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rannol escape the feeling of insufficiency. Cer¬ 
tain types of delicate histological tests are 
simply not touched upon. There are other kinds 
of tests too which cannot be performed because 
of the time lag between the occurrence of 
murder and the body’s arrival in laboratory. 
Normally the police take anything from 24 hours 
to four days to hand over the body for post¬ 
mortem. But most of the delicate evidence get 
lost within four or five hours of death. 

The importance of the time factor can be 
judged by a startling piece of investigation 
done by the Finnish police last year. A middle- 
aged goods clerk in an off-Helsinki railway 
godown fell out with his office buddies after 
having refused to share with them a handsome 
amount of pooled bribe. After office, they had a 


brawl in the tavern. Later in the evening, the 
colleagues caught him alone near a railway 
track, hit him in the head with an iron rod till 
he was dead, then left him on the track. A 
train passed after a couple of hours and the 
head was smashed. 

However, the body was discovered minutes 
after the train had passed. One more hour and 
it lay on the forensic expert’s table. The skull 
had been so finely ground that it betrayed ni) 
special signs at all. It was now the turn of 
forensic biochemistiy. Every wound in the 
living body, one may mention here, keep.s on 
liberating particular 'sets of enzymes at regular 
intervals. If it is Enzyme-A during the first 15 
minutes, it may be Enzyme-B during the next 
quarter of an hour, and so on. The process stops 


ktonlHIeaMeii et rlfto carlridgM by iIm marUngt of llw iMiib pin on Iho poreuMion cap; A, bierlmliMrttd •htll; 
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a few hours after death. This provides the face compared well with th? fingerprints of the 
investigator with some sort of a "biological suspects. Conviction was possible in this case, 

clock*’ counting the precise hours that elapsed The importance of fingerprint in identifica- 
after each wound had been inflicted. tion of persons cannot be overstressed. Till the 

The skull under examination showed two end of the last century, the usual poUce prac- 
sets of enz 3 nne counts along its different parts, tice in Eun^ was to depend on apthro* 
having a time difference of at least two hours, pometry, or the actual measorethents of bodyi 
Conclusion : one batch of wounds preceded the head limbs — wfakh were thought up- 
other t»tch of wounds, or in other words, the changeable. 'Hie aystan wa'8 founded by the 
man had been hit in the head and then left on great French detective. Alphonse Bertulone, 
the rail track to div^ investigatioa The doctors and developed during his term in Service 
pronounced murder and advised the police to d’identite Judiciare, The method, however, 
look for a rod in fhe nearby bushes. It was proved inadequate as plastic'surgei^ and cosr 
12 found and fingerprints collected from its sur- meties indust^ came of age. It was discarded 











th^doption of the fingerprint method by 
al police and its subsequent adoption by 
the London Metropolitan Police in 1911. 

Time and again, criminals have attempted 
to change the fingerprints and other marks of 
Identification by plastic surgery. The notorious 
John Dillinger actually undertook plastic surg¬ 
ery of his face and grafted a different skin on 
his hands. But the original fingerprints re¬ 
appeared within a few weeks. Plastic surgery 
too is of little value unless the criminal is able 
to cut off all his connection with the past. His 
bearing, his gait and manners will ultimately 
betray him before knowing eyes. 

Identification of dead bodies through recon¬ 
structions from bones or the skull is again a 
highly specialised area. A method invented by 
the German anatomist Wilhelm His is relevant 
here. Professor His modelled a head, in clay, 
over the supposed skull of .Johann Sebastian 
Bach in order to bring out its similarity with 
contemporary portraits. The two tallied remark¬ 
ably well. The method, however, has its limita¬ 
tions. It is not possible, for example, to arrive 
at the shape of the earlobes from the skeletcm. 
nor is it possible to estiinate the general built 
of the man if he had been stouter or leaner than 

the average. . 

As a man carries his own fingerprints. ^ 
does each firearm carry its peculiarities. The 
modern small arms have rifled bores which are 
necessaiy to keep the buUet pointing forward. 
If not put on rotation along the longltudmal 
axis bv the rifling grooves, as in ^ the case of 
Bengal’s very own pipe guns, the bullet would 

praiteblb^ turn md-over-end in the air. The 
WUth and depth of the grooves^ the 


pit^, widtl 
Intervesiing 


-^ ridgn^ the peculiarities due to 

defefsiive material, wear and tear and accidents 
aQ these fact^ individualise the barrel and 
ttudee possible the Identification of the bullet 
tli|d has piaued throufdi it. 


BxtKme can ifcccild be talm to remove the iacrlmiiiat- 
iBg dassere or piatole from tbe ocoao of a crime to cheek 
SageviMlatB. 


When the firearm is recovered from the 
spot of a murder, the task of the forensic 
ballistics expert is to prove whether the .same 
firearm issued be fatal bullet or not. it 
requires the firing of a test bullet and then 
matching the grooves and ridges on the first 
bullet with tho% on the second bullet through 
a comparison micro^ope. Such a case happened 
in Bombay 10 )nears'ago when Mr. A, a business¬ 
man, was shot to death by Mr. B., hi.s partner, 
while Mr. C., a friend of the decea.sed, fired a 
shot from his revolver in defence. The counsel 
for defence argued that it was C and not B who 
had killed A. Comparison test of the fatal 
bullet with test-fired bullets from the two 
weapons brought out the truth. One .supposes 
that many a “killed-in-crossfire” story, put out 
by oppressive governments in different parts of 
the world, could be exploded outright by the 
adoption of a similar method. 

The forensic science has been developing 
every day in step with the development of its 
constituent sciences. Over and over again, the 
acts of guilt have pointed incriminating fingers 
at the guilty across long barriers of time. And 
the earliest observation of criminology that the 
guilty must leave a clue behind has hwn tenable 
even today. -At times murderers have tried to 
remove all traces of the victim’s body as though 
the poor creature had never exists on the 
earth. Take the famous Add Bath Case of 
London in which a maniacal killer put the 
bodies of his women victims in a tub containing 
a mixture of nitric acid and sulphuric acid. HiS 
.%venth victim, however, had a rubber filling 
in one of her teeth which refused to dissolve in 
the add bath. Ultimately, this small piece of 
rubber betrayed the murderer. The dead do tell 
tales. But it needs the extraordinarily sharp 
antennae of science to figure the meaning out 
of these cryptic communications. 
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Scane people want to lose weight, soaus want to 
gain. Others long for a clear glowing akin. 
Basically everybody wants to look attractive 
and be healthy. But there are always niggling 
doubts about some things — you often wonder, 
is there a grain of truth in it or is it just old 
wives' tales ? Here are some doubt-solvers. 

ShotM one eat food suited to one's skin 
type ? Meaning, wtU, it make any appreciable 
difference to my skin if I eat or don't eat certain 
items of food? 

Well, whether one is thin or fat, pimply or 
sallow skinned, all of us need adequate amounts 
of the main foods that need to be part of our 
daily diet. This of course, means in the right 
quantity as well as in quality to assuage 
hunger. But some items should be reduced or 
increased according to skin types. For example, 
you may ask, ‘why doesn’t A get pimples ? She 
eats all the bhel-puri in town?' The answer is, 
‘A is not prone to pimples, while you are.’ 
Similarly, B might eat like a pig and still be 
slim as a reed, while you might be the kind 
who puts on weight by just looking at food ? 
This is because of different body metabolism. 
Therefore, the answer is, every individual must 
follow a diet suited, to his needs, always taking 
his own body and work pattern into considera- 
. tion, but never leaving out the basic foods from 
the diet. 

Therefore, if your skin is oily, cut down on 
rich, spicy, greasy foods. Another factor to be 
taken into consideration is the weather. Many 
of us go absolutely dry in winter; so use a mild¬ 
er soap in this season and eat more butter 
and maybe a teaspoon of shark liver oil daily 
if you have a really bad attaok of dryness. The 
reverse would be true in summer when you 
concentrate more on crisp, fresh fruits and 
vegetables and boiled food. 

Is it necessary to take vitamins in tablet 
form daily to remain healthy? 

The body requires only minute quantities 
of vitamins. So, if you have been following a 
sensible, balanced diet and haven't been ill 
lately, there is no need to take these vitamins 
daily. Also, unless absolutely necessary, as in 
pregnancy and ill health, it is better to take 
vitamins in their natural ftarm (from food) 
14 rather than synthetically. Be careful of the 


way you cook — cook covered as far as possible: 
do not overcook food; steam food instead bf 
boiling; do not smother food in grease and 
mices; include fresh fruits and vegetables. 
This way, you can ensure that the maximum 
vitamins are retained in the food you eat. 

What happens when I go on a holiday ? 

The body is an amazingly resilient organ. 
One or two weeks bf eating out cannot ruin it. 
But since hotels seldom serve freshly cooked 
ifood, it’s a good idea to take a multi-vitamin 
tablet daily when you are on a holiday and 
eating out every day. To prevent constipation 
while travelling (a common complaint) eat a 
banana, or a handful of dry fruits like raisins 
at night with a glass of hot water. 

How much milk should one drink daily ?' 

Although doctom abroad do not recommend 
too much milk drinking, our standard* Indian 
diet delinitelyi demands the inclusion of milk. 
For vegetarians, two or three glasses per day 
and one to two glasses a day for non-vegetarians 
is enough. By removing the milk top (malai) 
you not only remove the fat but aWo the vita¬ 
min A. This is essential, however, if you are 
fat, so find your vitamin A in some other food 
like fresh carrots. 

Will a high protein diet solve dH my 
problems ? 

It is certainly a good idea to include a hi^i 
protein low fat diet. But actually, a little bit of 
everything is needed to complete a diet For 
example, for a long time, doctors in the United 
States were puzzled why the new, younger, 
healthier generation suffered from chronic con¬ 
stipation. This has been because there is 
absolutely no roughage in the diet. So now 
younger people are being encour«^ed to eat 
fresh fruits and vegetables instead of boiled 
and stewed food and to inslude wholewheat, 
buckwheat bread in their diet In India, chap- 
patis and muffins made out <rf unsieyed atta 
would do. In fact, ttih favourite breakfast food 
in America no# is wholewheat cereals, malt, 
honey and dry fiuits, served with milk and 
fre^ fruits. This is supposed to give you 
enough energy for several hours. Incidentally, 
bread and pastries made out of maida tmid to 
constipate. 



in 

. Ifcii, Fnuoiktla.and CairbiKton came 
la iriioirtly after we got l>ack to the nhuae. He 
haiS taken'her In hla car to Tadminster becauae 
ahe wanted to do aqine shopping. 

had done it^ I gather, pretty Utorouj^ily. 
Lota of parcels came out of the car and she was 
looking quite animated, talking and laughing 
~ and with quite a colour in her cheeks. 

She sent Boyd'Carrington up with'a parti* 
cularly fragile jpurchase and I gallantly received 
a furuier consignment. 

Her talk was quicker and more nervous 
than usual. 

"Frightfully hot, isn’t It? I think there's 
going to be a storm. This weather must break 
soon. They say, you know; there's quite a water 
shortage. The worst drought there's been for 
years.” 

She went on, turning to Elizabeth Cole; 

"What have you all been doing with your¬ 
selves ? Where's John ? He said he’d got a head¬ 
ache and was going to walk it off. Very unlike 
him to l\ave a headache. I think, you know, he's 
worried about his experiments. They aren’t 
going right or something. T wish he’d talk 
more about things.” 

She paused and then addressed Norton: 

“You're very silent, Mr. Norton. Is anything 
the matter ? You look — you look scared. You 
haven’t seen the ghost of old Mrs. Whoever-it- 
was?” 

Norton started. 

“No, no. 1 haven’t .seen any ghosts. I—I was 
Just thinking of something.” 

It was at that moment that Curtiss came 
through the doorway wheeling Poirot in his 
invalid chair. 

He stopped with it in the hall, preparatory 
to taking his master out and carrying him up 
the stairs. 

Poirot, his eyes suddenly alert, looked from 
one to the other of us. 

He said sharply: 

“What is it ? Is anything the matter ?” 

None of us answered for a minute, then 
Barbara Franklin said with a little artificial 

laugb '• 

"No, of course not. What should be the 
matter? It’s just — perhaps thunder coming? 
I—oh, dear — I’m terribly tired. Bring those 
things up, will you. Captain Hastings. Thank 
you so much.” 

1 followed her up the stairs and along the 
east wing. Her room was the end one on that 
Slide 

Mrs. Franklin opened the door. 1 was 
behind her, my arms full of parcels. 

She stopped abruptly in the doorway. By 
the window Boyd Carrington was having his 
palm examined by Nurse Craven. 

He looked up and laughed a little sheepishly. 

“Hullo, I’m having my fortune told. Nurse 
is no end of a hand reader." „ w 

, "Really ? I had no idea of that.” Barbara 
Franklin's voice was sharp. I had an idea that 
she was annoyed with Nui’se Craven. “Please 
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take these things, Nurse, will you'' And you 
might mix me an egg flip. I fwl very tired. A 
hot water bottle, too, please. I’ll get to bed as 
soon as possible.” 

“Certainly, Mrs. Franklin." 

Nurse Craven moved forwani. .She showed 
no signs of anything but professM)nal concern. 

Mrs. Franklin said : 

"Please go. Bill, I’m terribly tii-ed.” 

Boyd Carrington looked very concerned. 

“Oh, I say, Babs, has it been too much for 
you ? I am sorry. What a thoughtless fool 1 am. 

I shouldn’t have let you overtire yourself." 

Mrs. Franklin gave him her angelic 
martyr’s smile. 

"I didn’t want to say anything. I do hate 
being tiresome." 

We two men went out of the room some¬ 
what abashed and left the two women together. 

Boyd Carrington said contritely : 

"What a damned fool 1 am. Barbara .seem¬ 
ed so bright and gay I forgot all about tiring 
her. Hope she’s not knocked herself out." 

“I said mechanically : 

“Oh, I expect she'll be all right after a night‘.s 
rest.” 

He went down the stairs. I hesitated and 
then went along the other wing towards my 
own room, and Poirot’s. The little man would 
be expecting me. For the first time I was reluct¬ 
ant to go to him. I had so much to occupy my 
thoughts, and 1 still had that dull skk feeling 
at the pit of my stomach. 

I went slowly along the corridor. 15 


From inside Allerton's room ! heard voices. 
I don't think I meant ccmstsimisly to listen, 
though 1 stopped for a minute autmnatically 
outside his door. Then, suddenly, the door open¬ 
ed and roy daughter Judith came out. 

She stopped dead when she saw me. I 
caught her by the arm and hustled her along 
into my room. I was suddenly intensely anflry. 

“What do vou mean by going to that 
fellow's room ?'' 

She looked at me steadily. She showed no 
anger now, only complete coldness. For some 
few seconds ^e did not reply. 

I shook her by the arm, 

‘T won't have it. 11^ you. You don't know 
what, you are doing.'' 

She said then in a low, biting voice: 

“I think you have a perfectly filthy mind." 

I said: 

“I daresay I have. It's a reproach your 
generation is fond of levelling at mine. We 
have, at least, certain standards. Understand 
this, Judith, I forbid you absolutely to have 
anything more to do with that man." 

She looked at me steadily. Then she said 
quietly : 

“I see. So that's it." 

“Do you deny that you’re in love with 
him ?’’ 

“No.” 

“But wu don't know what he is. You can’t 
know." 

Deliberately, without mincing my language, 

I repeated to her the story I had heard about 
Allerton. 

“You see," I said when I had finished. 
“That’s the kind of foul brute he is.” 

She seemed quite unmoved. Her lip curled 
upwards scornfully. 

“I never thought he was a saint, I can 
assure you." 

“Doesn’t this make any difference to you ? 
Judith, you can’t be utterly depraved.’’ 

“Call it that if you like.” 

“Judith, you haven’t—you aren’t—" 

I could not put my meaning into words. 
She shook her arm free from my detaining 
hand. 

“Now, listen. Father, I do what I choose 
You can’t bully me. And it’s no good ranting. 
T shall do exactly as I please with my life, and 
you can’t stop me." 

In another instant she was out of the room. 

1 found my knees trembling. 

1 sank down onto a chair. It was worse —■ 
much worse than f thought. The child was 
utterly infatuated. There was no one to whom 
I could appeal. Her mother, the only person she 
might have listened to, was dead. It all 
depended on me. 

I do not think that either before or since, 
1 have ever suffered as I suffered then.... 

rv 

Presently I roused myself. I washed and ^ved 
and changed. I went down to dinner. I behaved, 
1 fancy, in quite a normal manner. Nobody 
16 seemed to notice anythii^ amisa 


Oi^ or twice I saw Jpditii flash a ciiHdim, 
glance at me. She must have been fSiatled, 4'^ 
thinh, by Ow way I was able to appeal quits ^ 
my usual seE 

And all the tinte,- underneath, I was grow^ 
ing more and more determiimd. 

All that I needed was courage — courage 
and brains. 

After dinner we went outside, looked up at 
the sky, commented on the closeness ctf the 
atmosphere, proph^ed rain — thunder •— a 
st(Hm. 

Out of the tail of my eye I saw Judith dis¬ 
appear round the comer of the house. Presently 
Allerton strolled in'the same direction. 

I finished what I was saying to Boyd 
Carrington and wandered that way myaeU. 

Norton, I think, tried to stop nie. He todc 
my arm. He tried, I think to suggest walking 
up to the rose garden. I took no notice. 

He was still with me as 1 turned the comer 
of the house. 

They were there. I saw Judith’s upturned 
face, saw Allerton’s bent down over it.— saw 
how he took her in his arms and the Wiss that 
followed. 

Then they broke away (juickly. I took a 
step forward. Almast by' main fori-e, Norton 
hauled me back and round the corner. He 
.said : 

“Look here, you can’t—” 

I interrupted him. I .said forcefully ; 

“I can. And I will.” 

“It’s no good, my dear fellow. It’s all very 
distressing, but all it comes to is that there’s 
nothing you con do.” 

I was silent. He might think that that was 
so, but I knew better. 

Norton went on; 

"I know how ineffectual and maddened one 
feels, but the only thing to do is to admit defeat. 
Accept it, man !'^ 

i didn’t contradict him. 1 waited, allowing 
him to talk. Then 1 went firmly round the 
corner of the house again. 

The two of them had disappeared now, but 
I had a shrewd idea of where they might be. 
There was a summerhouse concealed in a grove 
of lilac trees not far avray. 

I went towards it. I think Norton was Still 
with me, but I’m not sure. 

As 1 got nearer, 1 heard voices and stopped. 
It was AUerton’s voice 1 heard. 

“Well, then, my dear girl, that's settled. 
Don't make any more otdectitms. You go up to 
town tomorrow. I’ll say I’m ranqing over to 
Ipswich tO'Stay with a pal for a night or two. 
You wire fnun London that you can’t «it back. 
And who's to know of that duuming Utue dinner 
at my flat ? You wcm’t regret H, I can prcmtiaa 
you.” 

I felt Norton tugging at me, and sudde^, 
meekly, I turned. I almost laughed at the sight 
of his worried, anxious face. 1 let him drag me 
back to the house. I pretended to ^e ih 
because I knew, at that moment, exacfi^ what 
I was going to do..: . 



: 1 Mid to him olearly and distinctly: 
^‘Dont wiMT^, <dd chap. It's all no good — 
1 see that how. Tou can’t control your chiJdran’s 
lives. I'm throuf^.’* 

He was ridiculously relieved. 

Shortly afterwards, I told him 1 was going 
to bed early. I’d got a bit of a headache, I said. 

He had no suspicions at all of what I was 
going to do. 

I paused for a moinent in the corridor. It 
was quite quiet. There was no one about. The 
beds Had bMn all turned down ready for the 
night Norton, who had a room on this side, I 
had left downstairs. Elizabeth Cole was play¬ 
ing bridge. Curtiss, I knew, would be down¬ 
stairs having his supper. I had the place to 
myself. 

I flatter myself that I have not worked with 
Poirot for so many years in vain. I knew just 
what precautions to take. 

Ailerton was not going to meet Judith in 
lx>ndon tomorrow. 

Ailerton was not going anywhere to¬ 


morrow. ... 

The whole thing was really so ridiculously 
simple. 

I went to my own room and picked up my 
bottle of aspirins. Then I went into Allerlon’s 
room and into the bathroom. The tablets of 
Slumbeyrl were in the cupboard. Eight, I con¬ 
sidered, ought to do the trick. One or two was 
the stated dose. Eight, therefore, ought to be 
ample. Ailerton himself had said the toxic dose 
was not high. I read the label: “It is dangerous 
to exceed the prescribed dose." 

1 smiled to myself. 

I wrapped a silk handkerchief round my 
hand and unscrewed the bottle carefully. There 
must be no fingerprints on it. 

I emptied out the tablets. Yes, they were 
almost exactly the same size as the aspirins, i 
put eight aspirins in the bottle, then filled up 
wiA the Sluniberyls, leaving out eight of them. 
The bottle now looked exactly as it had before. 
Ailerton would notice no difference. 

I went back to my room. I had a bottle of 
whisky there — most of us had at Styles. I got 
out two glasses and a siphon. I’d never known 
Ailerton refuse a drink yet. When he came up, 
I’d ask him in for a nightcap. 

I tried the tablets in a little of the spirit. 
They dissolved easily enough. I tasted the 
mixture gingerly. A diade bitter perhaps, but 
hardly noticeable, I had my plan. I should be 
just pouring myself out a drink’^ when Ailerton 
came up. I would hand that to him and pour 
myself out another. All quite easy and natural. 

He could have no idea of my feehngs -- 
unless of course Judith had told him. I con¬ 
sidered this tor a moment, but decided that I wa.s 
quite safe here. Judith never told anyone any- 


Ing. 

jie would probably believe me to be quite 
isuspicious of their plans. 

1 had nothing to do but to wait. It would 
a long time, probably an hour or two before 


Allerttm came up to bed. He was always a late 
bird. 

1 sat there quietly waiting. 

A sudden knock on the door made me start. 
It was only Curtiss, however. Poirot was ask¬ 
ing for me. 

1 came to myself with a shock. Poirot! I 
had never once thought of him all evening. He 
must have wondered what had became of me. 
It worried me a little. First of all because I 
was ashamed of n^er having been near him, 
and seoondty I did hot want him to suspect that 
anything out of the way had happens. 

I followed Curtiss across the passage. 

“Eb bien“ exclaimed Poirot. “So you desert 
me, bien ?” 

I forced a yawn and an apologetic smile. 

“Awfully sorry, old boy," I said. “But to 
tell the truth. I've got such a blinding head¬ 
ache I can hardly see out of my eyes. It’s the 
thunder in the air, I'suppose. 1 really have been 
feeling quite muzzy with it — in fact so much 
so, I entirely forgot I hadn’t been in to say 
good night to you." 

As I had hoped, Poirot was immediately 
.solicitous. He offered remedies. He fussed. 
He accused me of having sat about in the open 
Jiir in a draught. (On the hottest day of the 
summer!) I refused aspirin on the grounds 
that I had already taken some, but I was not 
;ible to avoid being given a cup of sweet and 
wholly disgusting chocolate! 

“It nourishes the nerves, you comprehend," 
Poirot explained. 

I drank it to avoid argument and then, 
with Poirot’s anxious and affectionate exclama¬ 
tions still ringing in my ears, I bade him good 
night. 

I returned to my own room and shut the 
door ostentatiously. Later, I opened it a crack 
with the utmost caution. I could not fail now 
to hear Ailerton when he came. But it would 
be .some time yet. 

1 sat there waiting. I thought of my dead 
wife. Once, under my breath, 1 murmured : 

“You understand*, darling, I’m going to save 
her.” 

She had left Judith in my care. I was not 
going to fail her. 

In the quiet and the .stillness I .suddenly 
felt that Cinders was very near to me. 

1 fell almost as though she were in the 
room. 

And still I sat on, grimly waiting. 



There is something about writing down an 
anticlimax in cold blood that is somewhat 
shattering to one’s self-esteem. 17 
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Whan Forquat tivaa dadarar Wait lad tha 
4 of WBBdaa. an unbid auit. and East won 
with tha Aoa, South following with tha 2. 
A low tpada back la a klHar, tor Waal can 
dialodga tha IQnft and South can makaonly 
sight trieka. East, howavar. ratumad tha 9. 
axpanding this card in ordar to giva part¬ 
ner tha count. Foiqual duckad and Waat. 
on winning with tha Jack, waa obiigad to 
switch, axltlng wlthV7. 

Forquat won in dummy and look a dia¬ 
mond tinoiaa. which waa parmittad to win. 
Tha Quaan of dubs was c o a ara d by tha 
King and Acs, and (according to tha raport) 
a aacond diamond was duckad by Waat. 

Forquat want back to dummy with a heart 
and lad a third diamond, taking hia Acs 
whan East showed out Than haaxitad with 
a diamond in this position: 
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Waat ralumad tha 4 of dubs and Forquat 
played low in dummy to make tha contract. 
Why West ducked tiw aacond diamond is 
not dear, but in any case ha waa liaMa to 
baand-playad. 

ft la normal to latum tha highaat from a 
3-card auit but aomatimas tha conventional 
card cannol be aparad. Hare. If East ratuma 
tha 3, Waat should allow for tha poaaibHity 
of A-9-X. 
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TO PROMOTE IM Hilw w Moml comwiff 
during tha aaa a nt a wj h cw tury. thali n^ 
of Hambura aNoarad aaweiel ioiieiMi PowerSi 
induding Danmark. Hanouar and gamdan, to 
open their oam post olfioaa thara. For. a faar 
yaaia at tha turn of tha ai g h l aa w th cantiiry 
mam was avan a Britiah pM offioa usifig a 
dialincthm 'Hamburg* poatniailc. ARar 
Napplaon Sonapafta*a lamporary iniarnip- 
tton. similar arrangamaniB paraialad unW 
1669, vdian Hamburg iaauaditaown atampa 
showing ttia dty coat-of-amia Mna y«M 
Mar thaaa ware a u paraadad by laouna of 
tha now North Qarmari OonlMmllon. of 
which Hamburg baoama a mambar. Iln- 
laaiiad docka or tha Haniburoatampa. 
out gum, ware dtan sold toa g ar t n a nda d a r 
and haws piaguad ooSapbi ri aaar ahtoa but 


Pot the truth of the matter is, you See. tiuit 
I sat there waiting for Allertqn ana that t 
sislscp f 

Not so surprising; really, T suppose. I had 
slept very badly the night before. I had been 
out in the air the whole day. I was worn out 
with worry and the strain of nerving msraelf for 
doing what I had decided to do. On t^ of all 
that was the heavy thundery weather. Possilcdy 
even the fierce effort of concentration I was 
making helped. 

Anyway, it happened. I fell asleep there In 
my chaur, and when I woke, birds were twitter¬ 
ing outside, the sun was up and there was I 
cramped and uncomfortable, slipped down In my 
chair in my evening dress, with a foul taste in 
the mouth and a splitting head. 

I was bewildered, incredulous, disgusted, 
and finally immeasurably and overwhelmingly 
relieved. 

Who was it who wrote : “The darkest day 
(Live till tomorrow) will have pa.ss’d away"? 
And how true it Ls. I saw now, clearly and 
sanely, how overwrought and wrong-headed .1 
had been. Melodramatic, lost to all sense of pro- 
portion. I had actually made up my mind to 
kill another human being. 

At this moment my eyes fell on the glass 
of whisky in front of me. With a shudder I got 
up, drew the curtains and poured it out of the 
window. I must have been mad last night! 

I shaved, had a bath and dressed. Then, 
feeling very much better, 1 went across to 
Poirot. He always woke very early. I knew. 1 
sat down and made a clean breast of the whole 
thing, to him. 

I may say it was a great relief. 

He shook his head gently at me. 

"Ah, but what follies it is you contemplate. 
I am glad you came to confess your sins to me. 
But why, my dear friend, did you not come to 
me last night and tell me what was in your 
mind?” 

I said shamefacedly; 

“I was afraid,. 1 suppose, that you would 
have tried to stop me.” 

“Assuredly I would have stopped yotL Ah, 
that, certainly. Do you think I want to see you 
hanged by the necK, all on account of a very 
unpleasant scoundrel called Major Allerton ?” 

“I shouldn’t have been caught," I skid, “I'd 
taken eveiy precaution " 

“That is what all murderers think. You 
had tlie true mentality ! But let me tell you, mon 
ami^ you were- not as clever as you thou^t 
yourself." ' 

“I took every precaution. 1 wiped my 
fingerprints off the pottle.” 

"Exactfy. You also wiped Allerton's 

E lints off. And when he is found dead — wtat 
appens ? Th^ perform the autopsy and it is 
establidied that he died of an ewerdoae of 
SlumberyL Did he take it by adddent or In^ 
tibn? Tiens, his fingerprints are not on the 
bottle. But why not ? Whether , accident or 
suidde, he would have no reason to wipe 
off. And then th^ anatyze the rema i ni ng 
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; talUeta ind find nearly half ot them have been 
retraced Ijy aspirin.^’ 

”Well, practically everyone has aspirin 
tal^t8«” I murmured weakly. 

‘Tea, but it is not everyone who has a 
daoifiitar whom Allerton is pursuing with dis¬ 
honourable intentions — to use an old-fashioned 
melodramatic ffiirase. And you have had a 

S uarrel with your d^uedtter on the subject the 
ay before. Two people, Carrington and 
Nmrton, can swear to your violent feeling against 
the man. No, Hjistmga, jt would not have lodc- 
ed too good. Attention would immediately have 
been focussed upon you, and by that time you 
wooild probably have been in such a state of 
fear — or even remorse, that some good solid 
inspector of police would have made up his mind 
quite definitely that you were the guilty party. 
It is quite possible, even, that someone may 
have seen you tamj^ring with the tablets." 
"They couldn't. There was no one about.” 
“There is a balcony outside the window. 
Somebody might have been there, peeping in. 
Or, who knows, someone might have been look- 1 
ing throui^ the keyhole.” j 

“You’ve got keyholes on the brain, Poirot. 
People don’t really spend their time looking 
through keyholes as much as you seem to 
think.^’ 

Poirot half closed his eyes and remarked 
that I had always had too trusting a nature. 

“And let me tell you, very mnny things 
happen with keys in Uiis house. Me, I like to 
feel that my door is locked on the inside, even 
if the good Curtiss is in the adjoining room. 
Soon after I am here, my key disampears — 
but entirely! 1 have to have another one 
made.** 

“Well, anyway," 1 said with a deep breath 
of relief, my mind still laden up with my own 
troubles, “it didn’t come off. It’s awful to think 
one can get worked up like that" I lowered 
my voice. “Poirot, you don’t think that because 
— because of that murder long ago there’s a 
sort of infection in the air?" 

"A virus of murder, you mean ? Well, it Is 
an interesting suggestion." 

“Houses do have an atmosphere," I said 
thoughtfully. "This house has a bad history.” 
Poirot nodded. 

‘Tea. There have been people here — 
several of them — who desired deeply that 
aomeone ete should die. That is true enough." 

"I believe it gets hold of one in some way. 
now, Poirot, tell me, what am 1 to do about 
all this — Judith and Allerton, I mean ? It’s got 
to be stopped somehow. What do you think I’d 
better do? 

!!5l? said Poirot with emphasis. 

"Oh, but—’^ 

. * “®^ve me, you will do least harm by not 
interfering/' 

‘‘tt 1 «mre to tackle Allerton—" 

^ What can you say or do? Judith is 
and her own mistress." 

But J leel I ought to be able—" 

Pohot interrupted me. 
tddhooonttriumi 
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Almost as fost as she came 
up, Jaya is being erased 
from the public mind. I 
mean, she still holds a 
coveted position amcmgst 
choice audience and their 
like. But just one not^so- 
good film during the two 
years of her marriage and a 
tiny appearance in the 
mighty Sholay are not 
enough to restore the 
sparkle she came endowed 
with earlier. So what’s the 
result ? With her second 
baby, due to arrive next 
month, she has become all 
roly-poly and gossipy. Her 
talks mostly circle around 
the affairs of her daughter 
and of the one to come. 
Eating, drinking and gener¬ 
ally taking it easy are taking 
their toll on the face that 
won so many hearts with its 
utter simplicity and inno¬ 
cence. Will the new year 
bring back the Jaya Bhaduri 
who had won so much 
popularity and critics* 
acclaim ? 

Raakhee-Gulzar's baby 
Bosky had her second birth¬ 
day in a unique style. For 
the morning ]^ja she was 
taken to her father's house; 
a quick birthday lunch there 
and then back to mamma 
Raakhee’s place where a 
huge pandar (Vrhich remind¬ 
ed one of her wedding man- 
dap) housed a noLsy, crowd¬ 
ed party for kids and close 
friends; a long table creak¬ 
ing with eats and cokes and 
a huge jumbo-cake. A car¬ 
toon-show reeled on and on 
and none was really watch¬ 
ing — the kids were busy 
playing in the garden and 
the mothers sat around and 
gossiped and compared 
Dimple’s (who was absent) 
babies with the ones pre- 
.sent. And of course, baby 
Bosky was trotting around 
in a heavy, Benares silk 
sari tied in the Bangla fash¬ 
ion and loaded wnth chunky 
jewellery ! The sari proved 
a hindrance to the little 
girl and she had a big toss, 
chasing a boy and a balloon. 
Along with a packet of 
sweets each guest was given 
22 a copy of the hard-bound 



book on the Bosky-series 
written by Gulzar. 'This by 
the way, is the second in 
the series to mark Bosky's 
age each year. 

While all things stand 
silent on the Raal^ee-Gul- 
zar front, and the seeminglv 
harmless, illustrated book 
on Bosky ki Ginti (Bosky 
learns to count) beginning 
from one to hundred, is 
glanced at by the casual 
eye, there comes a surprise. 
For number 79 in the book 
is indeed meant to clarifv(?) 
Sharmila’s increasing close¬ 
ness' to the Gulzar. home 
— a cartoon illustration of 
Bosky standing in front 
two portraits on the wall.: 
one of a round-faced lady 
and the other of a thin, long¬ 
faced one. And the verse 
goes thus: Raakhee 

mummy, Rinku mast 
iaunty) Bosky ginti hai un- 
.iuisi According to this little 
rhyme, and if it is to be be¬ 
lieved, Raakhee and Rinku 
(Sha^rmila) are sisters. 
Well that reminds me of the 
popular Hindi phrase “Soli 
adhi gharwali hai” (The 
wife’s sis is half the Lady 
of the house). Oh, isn’t it 
why Sharmila attended the 
morning pooja-party at 
Gulzar’s flat on Bosky’s 
birthday ? 

Tanuja, it seems, has not 
made a comeback merely 
for her own “Creative 
Urge’’ or whatever else 
they love to call it. Her 
film-making in-laws, who 
don't have it so good these 
days are taking full value 


of their bahu’s great deci¬ 
sion. In short they are 
making a film casting her 
with her great friends San* 
jeev Kumar, Shammi 
Kapoor and Jeetendra. The 
three are of course a cover- 
up for one more feeble 
attempt from Deb, brother 
of Shomu Mukerji, who 
tried to break in as a hero 
some ten years agol Any¬ 
way, the procedure smacks 
of I’ll-scratch-your-back-you- 
.scratch-mine. Tanu coming 
back to films provided she 
does one for the ’ Mukerji 
khandan ! 

A golden-jubilee producer 
recently went to an actress 
of high talent and acclaim 
and asked her to consider 
his subject for a film. Now 
this actress is married and 
has a reputation to keep, 
which our friend the pro¬ 
ducer probably didn’t know. 
She asked him to come 
home and narrate his story, 
after which she would de¬ 
cide to work with him, 
golden jubilee film-maker or 
not! Instead of the appoint¬ 
ed time in the morning, he 
turned up when she was 

about to have lunch_ 

and told her he’d like to 
have a drink ! Shocked, she 
said, she didn’t keep any. 
So he brought out his bwn 
bottle and began swigging 
away through the story. 
Then at the end of it, be 
got emotional and started 
telling her his own life-story 
and weeping. The poor girl, 
trying desperately to send 
him away, politely said she 
had to go out and it was 
getting late. So he took 
feave with a small request; 
could he come and see her 
whenever he wished, be¬ 
cause he had no shoulder to 
weep on ? She said he could 
if he rang up first. Believe 
me, she said, she started 
getting calls, sometimes 
thrice a day, for about a fort¬ 
night. .. .She not only turn¬ 
ed down his offer and a high 
price, but told his secretary 
who kept on ringing up on 
his behalf what she thouG^t 

the big-shot producer and 
his ways! 



Recently the Jaycees honoured five women 
from different fields. One of them was Achala 
Sachdev for her contribution to art for the last 
^5 years. When she was introduced to the 
invitees, the person in front of the mike under¬ 
lined that probably the best thing about Achala 
was the way she blushed! And hearing this, 
Achala, sitting very elegant on stage, blushed 
a deep pink very promptly! 

Once the function was over, everybody 
teased her about it and Achala blushed again 
saying, “Don’t tell lies. How can I blush like 
a young girl at this age ?’’ But .she continued 
blushing while the compliments kept pouring 
in ! 

The blush is a typical trait of Achala’s. It 
goes very well with the image of the traditional 
Indian woman that Achala is generally as.so- 
ciated with. But unfortunately, hers is an image 
that has tired her out completely. Especially 
when the image comes in the way of her work. 
Like .she said in a T.V. interview recently, “I 
was treated like a \M.P. at the private screen¬ 
ing of ‘Chattakari’ (which was later'made into 
Mulie’). I naturally jumiieil to the conclusion 
that I would l)e doing the most important role 
in the film (.Madira’s). For the next few days, 
I could think of nothing tiut that character, the 
dres.ses I'd get for it, ihe hair style I’d go in 
for, the nianneri.sms I’d use, etc. Imagine my 
disappointment when I was told that I'd be 
playing the hero's mother! There was nothing 
new about the role I was given. I’ve done that 
kind of role hundreds of times before, But be¬ 
cause of my image I was asked to do the same 
traditional mother’s role all over again.’’ 

Achala, however, doesn’t grudge Nadira the 
role she got in ‘Julie’. “After .seeing ‘Julie’ and 
Nadira’s performance in it, I thought that the 
casting was tops." 

In fact, it is Nadira’.s fantastic perform¬ 
ance in ‘Julie’ which led character artistes like 
Achala to hope for a better deal in the future. 
As far as the males go. Pran, Premnath, Ashok 
Kumar, Om Praka.sh and .some of the heroes 
turned iharacter arti.stes like Sunil T)utt. 
Rajendra Kumar, Shammi Kapoor and Raj 
Kafioor, are getting all the cream — sometimes 
even more than the heroes. But the women 
lag behind all the time. In spite of being good 
looking and teiTifi<‘ artistes, Nadira and Achala 
for instance, can’t hope for top billing and plum 
roles — at least not as long as the fem.ile 
character artistes are given a step-motherly 
treatment by the film indu.stry here. 

Take for instance, Nirupa Roy in ‘Deewar’ 
Though she had a .strong role in it, can you 
even imagine her getting a better billing than 
.say, Amitabh or Shashi ? As long as the industry 
functions in this male chauvinistic way. women 
like Achala will have to be sati.sfied wim their 
lot — however insignificant it may be in rela¬ 
tion to their .talents. 

Achala is a classic example of the typed 
character artiste. At the age of 23, she started 
out by playing sci^n mama to heroes and 
heroines — including Veena and Ashok Kumar. 


As someone once pointed out, Achala often 
played mother to boys and girls older than her! 

In the last two and a half decades, her posi¬ 
tion hasn’t changed at all. Achala’s screen 
‘children’ have grown up and are now playing 
opposite her! ’Raj Kapoor whose mother she 
once played, was the hero's father in ‘Kal, Aaj 
aur Kal’, while Achala was consistent enough 
to continue being the heroine’s mother! Like¬ 
wise. Achala is now doing several films with 
A.shok Kumar opposite her — though two 
decades hack,‘he u.sed to play her son ! 

Consistency i.s a .splendid thing. But when 
it’s coupled with monotony, it can be pretty 
frustrating. To plav the .same old role for 25 
years while everybody else around you has 
grown up and changed, is a very irritating 
experience. But Achala seems used to it 
especially because she knows she can’t do a 
thing about it. Achala often tells me that besides 
the roles being consistently the same, the least 
that could be done is to give the character 
aristes their due importance. While she adds 
that they do get good treatment and le.siject 
from the unit, the accent is on the hero and 
heroine all the time. So much so that often 
because our heroes and heroines are two or 
three shift artistes, the character actors have to 
wait and wait for hours on end foi- their shots. 

There was once an incident (on the .sets 
of ‘Alingan’l when Achala badly wanted to 
finish her work and join her family (she’d just 
lost her sister) but was made to stay on in 
Khandala for five days without taking'any of 
her shots! 

Recently, Achala was very glad to go 
abroad for a month and meet friends. But there 
too she found it was the same story. Sultan 
Ahmed (‘Ganga Ki Saugandh’i rang up Mumtaz 
in London and asked her to somehow trace 
Achala’s whereabouts and put hei- in a plane 
heading for Bombay. Sultan Ahmed’s urgency 
was spurred on by the fact that he’d got 
Amitabh and Rekha’s dates and wanted Achala 
to report for shooting notwithstanding that she 
wa.s on a vvell-earne'd holiday. 

Anyway, Achala rushed to Bombay only to 
find that again she had to wait for five or six 
day.s with no work while the .shots taken were 
of the other artLstes! “Finally on the fifth day, 
just one tiny shot of mine was taken, that too 
simply to please me l)ecau.se they knew I was 
ragged wifli them.” 

All this .sounds awful and life in general 
must be awfully uninspiring for Achala who is 
a very lonely woman. She lives in her flat all 
by herself (she divorced her husband years ago 
after putting up with him for 20 years), now 
that her son has .settled down in the States. 
She once old me. “Coming back home is .so 
drab. Go home and do what ?’’ 

So it’s nice visiting Achala once in a while 
It cheers her up and you can be sure of a good 
time at her place. Mainly because Achala ha.s 
lots of fine.sse in her which makes her a verv 
elegant hostess, ' 23 


A lonely woman 











ARtES (March 21 — AprH 20) In general 1970 
*^®y ^ ^ y®®*' achievemeni for you. 

iK O B k cT The first two months of the year may make 
you worried about certain unexpected prob¬ 
lems. In service, you will have a sense of confidence. In 
professional circle your success will be deep<rooted and your 
associates will be of much help. Unexpected expenditure may 
tell upor> your purse in the middle of the year, (.ove life seems' 
to be very happy. 

V y TAURUS (April 21 — May 20) Potentially a 
prosperous year. Certain changes in the 
domestic set up will make you happy. 

W Children or dependents will bring happiness 
to you. in service, a change may be expected. In business, 
there may be a shortage of resources and credit is likely to 
be shy during Marcn-Apnl. Marriage indicated lor bachelors 
and girls. 

lUiyffitfUli Gemini (May 21 -- June 20) Mental worries 
ond strains will end with the opening of the 
year. Litigations with Government auinoriue 
if any, will end in your favour. Addition lo 
your family indicated in January-February or in December. 
Professionally, you may have to face competition. In office 
certain changes may enhance your prestige. 

90 ^ CANCER (June 21 — July 21) You are 

likely to be in a dilemma about your future 
m the months of January and February. But 
if you can adjuM yourself with the change you will find the 
way out. In business you may have to encounter opposition, 
frr service you will bo able to shoulder more responsibilities 
with efficitincy. Girls are advised to resist temptations. 

LEO (July 22 — August 21) With providential 
help you will be able to surmount your prob- 
and opposition. After the first week oi 
March you are likely to win in certain liti¬ 
gations Businessmen may have to face financial difficulties. 
Certain rules and regulations may restrict expansion of your 
i>u 3 iness. A gifted child is coming to your family. 

» VIRGO (August 22 — September 22) With 
the opening of the year you will have to take 
certain vital decisions regarding your family 
life. Temporary separation from dear and 
near ones indicated in April. In service betterment assured. 
Business will flourish — keep an eye on your associates. 
Your efforts will be rewarded in September. Marriage indicated 
Travel in Ociober-November, 

LIBRA (September 23 •— October 22) Benefi- 
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cia) changes may be expected in 1IU6 >,| bH 
A I /fi Quarter of the year. DeUghtfui aiui enH 
able moments wl)t be. experienced 1 H 3 HI 
family circte. Your children will bring happihess for yoti. TimH 
abroad indicated in the second half of the year ProfeseiUMM 
and businessmen, have Yaith in your associates Ladies, aHtWpM 
for near and dear ones. ■ 

SCORPIO (October 23 — November 
PKPn Change In outlook towards life indicalMf..')||| 
^e^’vice cliange is inevitable Profession«| 
propositions nut to you out of the blue 
be worth fohowinq up. In family circle moments of anxiety 1 
and strains indiented. Businessmen, you may have to incur 
loss. Ladies, an interesting year for you. ■Girls, fomanUca*^;| 
■ a very favourable year. 

ig-A ■ SAGITTARIUS (November 2S-December Utl 1 

® heavy work load, 

^ MS8|^ service responsibilities wilt increase withbr^i 
J^ll any additional" remuneration, ProfessloOiM 
recession will nor affect you. Businessmen, litigations 
keep you worried. Certain relations may act against 
interest. Ladles, restraint, tact and discretion needed. Girta,, 
guard your lower limbs carefully. ! 

CAPRICORN (December 21 — Jafiuary 
Family problems and financial diffiouttlg|- 
indicated Nn January and February. If 
are In politics or m social work, you 
have to face a rough time during the first quarter Professionally 
you may have to face opposition from your associates 
colleagues. Businessmen tax problem will keep you busy at^'i 
worried Girls, marriage for you. 

AQUARIUS (January 20 —. <^9^»niarvA« 
You are gifted with a keen mind which ww 
regulate your course of action this yew, OW| 
friends may be of use to you. New job Df 
exciting assignment assured in March Ladies, thihgs will 00 
swinging for you in the second half of the year. Girls, you we 
likely to inherit some immovable property Bachelors, prow* 
able venture for you. 

PISCES (February 19 — March 20) The yaai 

begins with a great promise of success fpi 
you Family life will be very happy. Chitdton 
will be the cause of your happiness. If yow 
age Is 41 or 51 you are likely to be in the top position in. an 
organisation. In service promotion indicated. Businestrnon,; 
litigations with governmental authorities will end favourably.- 
Ladies, travel for you. 
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London 
After Dark 

In the heyd^ of the British Raj nearly 
everyone in London had a friend or rela¬ 
tive in India. Now, after one of ^oae 
ironic swings of history, it is the other 
way round — nearly everyime in Indte 
seems to have a friend or relative in 
London. Over the ^ears many 
e * ■ ■ 

and pictures. But what they perbapa 
have not seen, or heard of even — incluifr 
ing those fortunate few who could visit 
this great cosmopolitan city is London 
after dark. J. Baneiiee gives a fascinating 
first-hand account of hotn the brij^tor and 
darker sides of life in this great city sit 
night. 











AZEb CROSSWORD 

tto.tS 4 :PLAm 


10ld 4lih. fst and nasty (so'Arry ssys) g#t» half cut (12) 
tOFat. fdlydnd nasty (so Any sa^) (4) 

11 Aarial?Mo aariat. masking front of roof, is in ordar (7) 

12 Bara old ona, f^ranch—fat down. passS (S) 

14 Turn rio kmgar saan. inartistic, cut short (4) 

15 Summer's back; it requiras Its start to clear up (4) 

171 may glva it to my baby (5) 

14lt^ unfashionabta having tots—the large family- 

the small (7) 

Itvyhat. hard but damp Inside, has dad Henry in 
knots? (9) 

23 Held up as with gun. having broken out (9) 

2S She's to be seen (and heard) when death's around (7) 

27 Sin city? I'll go back for more parties (5) 

22 Be quiet, suppressing a giggle—in his presence? (4) 

31 Being nosy and familiar, i'll interrupt (4) 

32 New wine put in cases? Possibly-or the opposite (6) 

23 Bag returns beside barrel for torrent (7) 

34 Old hazard in battle-war's first takes time (4) 

2S Cook rad? OK. tell the insulator to manipulate boiler (12) 

DOWN 

1 Workman, wa hear, and what he may deal with- 
matal shaft casing (12) 

2 Showy shrubs, ganipap. eaten into by insect (7) 

3i love crab-meat recipe as filling for grape (4) 

4 Friend you'd see Prince avoid? That's wrong (7) 

5 He might press unbleached linen a hatiess author 
holds (9) 

a Looking up alternative word? Acquire-(5) 

7 Hearing should be muck-free if set up (6) 
a One's unearthed round antique rosary bead? (4) 

9 Some mod rock in record - shows measure of 
intemal fusion (12) 

13 Many man are crazy, losing head (4) 

15 Qieek subterfuge? Turks are surrounded by it (9) 

20 Died in beginning having overtumad siege engine (7) 

21 Parental love smothers one in safe keeping (7) 

22 Batting side is shortly to declare (6) 

04 Beak's heard the opposition (4) 

20 Slaughter ordered by Allah (5) • 

20 Blaekish colour, ravaraa of what's seen in the albino (4) 
10 Hah caught out of the blue? On the contrary (4) 
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ACflOSS 

S, •ne-a-zo (r«v.): 7. i.«. 
dw-trass: narrows (CocVner): 
S,tatinsaf taMoo, 
l0.t’Wya • ra: ll.aB-road. 
13. at'tor^N^ r in gaud a, 
17,las-9aa anag. 

DOWN 

La in smug (rev.) a in 
don't; Z chtid-baaring. 
anag.. a O in fog (rav.); 
hidden and per n; 5. roke- 
lay, lAiaw 1 m baton, 
retch tn sted; 1A get m 
seat (rev ), 12.out-se!: 
anag. (aae drag). 14. yeit a 
^rav.): sat an (rev.); 16. Cork. 
Irish county: hidden. 
unco(rked>. 
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Thja wes the finiah of a game playad at 
$om m afd s . ISSO. b e tw een Oohnow and 
SUM;—4 r1k1;1b3p1p;pq2r1pl;1p 
1kl4:a;1iai03P;PPBBlbPl:n4 
R1K. 

eiaokwoffibyl.R-K5: 2.B xR. RxB; 

3.0-02. R X P ch; 4. P X R. Kt- KB db Gh; 
S.K-R2. Q-B4 eh; WMla leaigna. 


Mainitt died ki ISOO and the following year 
ChsrIaB Davids publishsd s book contain¬ 
ing s Hfs of Mei^ togathar with 73 
etieaan gsmas. Tima peesad. Stainitae fall 
ifitp Misvoiir and the book want out of 

tobaio 


r aat sikit. Many ormt i 

mm askf that 'ttwy fegsrdM -_ _ _ 

fcHindsr of Mdsm ehssa. nolsbly Nimzo- 
. witsoh and Rsif. and a monumsntal edition 
MICMK vokuass by Uidwig Bachminn wsa 
pubUahed evwtiw years 1911^21.tWsgave 
no fewer than sea gamse and ampis proof 
of tbs cor N i ctn s i s of dm stssillQn about 

niv VMWmQ ipiifWa IflDQVsft 

^ Bm Mofc WM • gw« wd 

OdiMT'fSibleiitiom Ikmi itm t 




•iinMi al random, from a match pland in 
Havana. 1888. 

Whitt; Stainitz. Stack; A. Vaa«|uez. 

FfMich Delanea 

I. P-K4, P-K3. *. P-04. P-Q4; 3. Kt- 
063. Kt-KB3. 4. P-KS, KKt-Q£. S. P- 
B4. P-aB4; «. P X P. B X P; 7. 0-Kt4. 
0-0: B Kt-B3. Q-K2: Battar. saya Da- 
vida.isB.. ..KI<-0B3. 

8l B-OS. P-B4; 18. 0-H3. P-ORS; and 
haivKt-OBSwas aaainpioiarabit. 

II. P-KKt4. P-KKb: l5. P X P, KP X P. 

13. Kl X P. 0-Kt2; 14. 8-02. P-OKt4; 
18.8-B3. B-Kt2: 18. P-K8. Kt-K83: IT. 
Kt X Kl ch. R X Kt: 18.0-0-0. B-K6 ch. 
18. K-Ktl, B X P. SB B K BP. 0-B1; 21. 
KR-Kti. P-KIS; 22. KB X P. laaiona. H 
22.P X B: 23. R X P ch. to W owad hy 


L«ok to Bib tack lank 

Frm aw UzbaUslan Champtonahlp at 

TaaNwm. 1S74. 

EnotlthOpMing. 

1Mtiiia:'Manln.Biack:L.Griaoi1an. ■ 
1:Jft-KBS. KI-R83: t. P-0IQ3. P-KS; 

B-102, P-04; 4.P-K3. B-K2: S. P-B4. 
Qf-O; «, 8-1(2. P-B4; 7. 0-0. Kt-B3; 
S.PxP;KtxR:t.P-04,B-B3:10.0-02, 

1% MBafl. a-QK(f: 14. B-Bk 
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BISHOP R. W. BRYAN 
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I arrived in Calcutta early in 1922^ a stripling 
of years, witn dreams of making a natne tor 
DBiyseu as a journalist. 1 was born in tne r'diijao, 
wnere my lather was a municipal engineer; 
and there, except fw six years in New /«ai&nd, 
I lived,' going to school in Simla and spend¬ 
ing the winters on' the plains. But my parents 
died within a year of each oiner; we 
children had no other relatives in India and, 
thoUig^ my guardian was ready to provide for 
my further educa^n, 1 passed my Senior 
Cambridge and was' ambitious to make my own 
living. 

1 secured a job on Rs. lOO a month 
and on this, plus an allowance of Hs. 25 a month, 
I was able to live very comfortably in those 
halcyon days, sharing a room and a servant 
with (me of my colleagues from the office. 1 
remember how hurt I was that, instead of being 
used straightaway to interview VIPs and to 
write scintillating articl^, I was pul to work at 
first on sutffi mundane jobs as checking address 
lists and only gradually was initiate into even 
such routine professional duties as proof-correct- 
ing and the preparation of manuscripts for the 
press. 

. But nw purpose is to tell you something 
about the Church as it was then and as it has 
changed and developed in the intervening 
j^ars, not to describe my life as a budding 
journalist For reasons of my own which I ne^ 
not go into here, I resigned my job after three 
completely happy years, received my pre- 
Itoinary theological training at Bishop's College, 
Calcutta, and after four years' further training 
in England returned at the end of 1931 to take 
charge of St Thomas’s Church, Free School 
Sb^t Twenty years there were followed by 
nineteen years as Bishop of Barrackpore, and 
since 1971 I have been back at Bishop’s College 
as a member of the staff. 

The Church of which I was a member in 
1922 was the Church of England which even in 
Indk enjoyed certain privileges as the Establish¬ 
ed Church. The privileges were, however, about 
evenly balanced by the disadvantages, for we 
were by law subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and though by 
custom we were allowed Ute fullest possibte 
liberty, yet the legal ties could not be just set 
aBlde|. The cumbersome machinery of the law 
restricted the l(x;al Church’s freedom of admini^ 
tration, planning and action. Already the 
nuuffiineiy had bttn set in motion which was to 
lead to the severance of the legal link between 
the Chuith of England and the Church in the 
subcontinent. The Indian Church Measure and 
the Indian Church Act were pass^ in 1927, but 
the severance took place only on March 1,1930. 
The intervening ^wo years were needed for 
settiiw up the machinery to make the Church 
India, E^uma and Ceylon a self-governing 
body completely independent of Canterbury, 
thoc^ stm linked by ties of gratitude and affec- 
tfom. It is not generally realised that we 
dbtsiied ectdesiasUcal independence seventeen 
years before political freethnn. 


The word "Pakistan” was added to the title 
of the Church at its General Council held in 
January 1950, the first meeting of the Council 
after Independence. From then until the forma¬ 
tion of the united Churches of North India and 
Pakistan in November 1970, it was a remarkable^ 
fact that the Bbhop of Calcutta, vras, by virtue 
of his office as Metropolitan, head of the whole 
Church of India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon 
and tire ex-Anglican Church in all four countries 
came under his jurisdiction. Until 19.50 the 
Metropolitan was an Englishman, front then till 
1962 he was an Indian national (Ixrabindo 
Mukheijee) and from 1962 till 1970 a national 
of Ceylon (Lakdasa De Mell. It says much for 
the tnie fellowship of the members of the Church 
that this was possible. 

But when I look back at Calcutta in the 
1920s, teiiowump aau umt.y were cecuiuuy not 
the preaommani notes eiuier in toe uiuitm or 
in society m general; rauier toe opposite. We 
were an extraorainaiiiy uannisn luu in the 
commumty as a wnuie utere was first the 
tragic divisiim between Europeans and Indians, 
a guU Which remained wide even uiougn there 
were some courageous soms on ooui siues wuo 
acted as bridges. A seen bcout then, as 1 am 
still, one 01 tue reasons lor woich i valued my 
membership of that movement was mat mrougn 
it I met on terms of close fellowship with 
Indians, both Christians and memoers of ouier 
laitns, with whom 1 wouiu not otnei-wise have 
come into personal contact. 

Bui within wliat 1 have loosely called the 
European commumty there were divisions 
almost as rigid and almost as deep — first, 
between the expatriates and the Angiolndians, 
with the domiciled Europeans occupying a mid¬ 
way position. Not content with these racial dis¬ 
tinctions, there was another series of barriers 
dividing the expatriates on the basis of oco^ia- 
tion. At the top were the twice-bom of the 
I.C.S. and the ouier imperial services, followed 
by the rest of the Government servants. The 
"boxwallahs” were a separate branch, and they 
again were sharply divided into the Clive Street 
"mercantile" men imd the "trades” people who 
served in the retail trade. All these classes were 
sharply defined in Calcutta society. Up-country, 
as one moved down from the largo- cities to 
disti'ict towns and even smaller setuements, the 
distinctions were less rigidly enforced, but in 
Calcutta the newest choto sahib could join the 
Saturday Club from which the head of a big 
fiitn like Whiteaway Laidlaws or the Army & 
Navy Stores was absolutely excluded — he 
became a member of the Dalhousie Club. 

It would not be true to say that th^ silly 
distinctions obtained also within the Church, 
but they had their regrettable influence there. 
Among Christians there was of course another 
set of divisions, between Catholics and Protest¬ 
ants and between the Anglicans and the Free 
Churches, which the ecumenical movement — 
as. we shall see later — has to some extent 
broken down. Even among the clergy of the 
Church of England there were three different 5 
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ffloups, which did not always mix easily. There 
were, on tte one hand, the members of the 
Indian Ecclesiastical Establishment, the Gwem- 
ment Chaplains, and on the other, the misaon- 
aries over whom the bishops exercised only a 
limited control. In between there was another 
sroup, not so well known to the general ^Wk. 
These ifrCte the "diocesan clergy", directly 
employed and paid by the bishops of the «vei^ 
dioceses. &roe of these were recruited dirertly 
from abroad, while a roughly equal number 
were trained and recruited in this country from 
the Anglo-Indian, domiciled European and 
Indian communities. I myself was one of these. 
It is a real tragedy that so many of the men 
of this cadre have left India since Independenre 
and settled abroad, chiefly in Britain am 
Australia, for they were on the whole a dewted 
and capable body of pastors and co«W taye 
contributed much to the Indian ChUK^ if thej 
had remained in the country of their birth. 

Prom the point'of view of breaking down 
the sort of barriers I have been listing, tte 
emning of Independence was pure Bo® 
in society at large and in the Church the wd 
prejudices and divisions have gone,jmd mose 
who could not accept ®e new coridlt^ have 
left the country. The process of the Indianteawn 
of the Chur^, which for the Anglicaiw recMved 
its charter when the legal tie with Crateibury 
was severed in 1930, slowly ga®ered force unto 
1947, after which it proceeded mudi more 

6 &t the principle was accepted from the 


beginning, as witness these words from the 
Constitution of the Church of India, Buma and 
Ceylon which came into operation in 1930: 

*TTie Church when organised in a great 
region having a natural, political or 
of its own with a character, cemditions and 
historical unity of its own, is called a 
regional Church. Such a Church has a life 
needs peculiar to itself, and it also has m 
its measure the liberty which belotigs to 
the Church of Christ to order its own life 

_The liberty of a regional Church has 

enabled, and may in any place enable, the 
God-given genius of gf&X nations to hnd 
its appropriate expression in the work and 
worsnip of the Church, and so the riches 
of ®e natkais have been carried into the 
City of God. Yet they have been brought in 
as things o8er^ to God to be hallowed by 
His acceptance and recreated by His Spirit 
in the Church—The Church of this Ifro* 
vince offers to India, Burma and Ceylon 
this conception of a regional Church as ®e 
ideal of the position which the whole Church. 
in this great region ought to occupy within 
the Holy Cathmic Church." 

1 am at present speaking only of the Church 
to which I belong, but we w'ere not slower than 
the other Churches to make the gradual, change 
fnmi missionary to Indian leaderffiqi and con¬ 
trol. The number of missionaries serving our 
Churdi dropped steadily from 1930 onwards 
and now there are veiy few indeed. The decrease 
in mmiben has been accompanied by a steady 
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handing over of positions of leadership to 
nationals, whether in the government of the 
Church or in the charge of institutions. 

The position with regard to bishops will 
iihl^rate my point, fn 1930 there was only one 
national among the Anglican bishops of India. 
Burma and Ceylon, the great V. S. Azariah of 
Itomakal. In 1947 there were only two Indian 
bishops in charge of dioceses, but four Indians 
were assistant bishops. In 1970 the two bishops 
in Ceylon and all four in Burma were nationals: 
in Pakistan one of the three was a national: 


in India 11 of the 13 diocesan bishops and both 
assistant bishops were nationals. The two 
Britishers among the Indian bishops resigned ai 
that point, and me Church of .MorUi India came 
into being with an entirely Indian episcopate. 

A similar process took place with regard to 
property and funds. Long before 1970 alt the 
Anglican property, endowments and invested 
funds were vestra in bodie.<; of Trustees regls- 
lered in this country. It must be confessed that 
other Protestant Churches were slower to carry 
out this policy, but it is being steadily impi^ 
mented and I think it is true to sav that only 
the cconpltcated, cumbersmne and sl^ s|)eed of 
Ic^I processes has prevented its full imple 
mentation. 

Alongidde this movement towards the 
Indianisatkm leadmtihip, organization and 
finance theire has been a parallel development in 
the Indianization of worship. The term most 
ramroonfy used is Indigenization for of course 
this movement is not confined to India. It J»s 


been steadily growing in momentum in all parts 
of the world where missionaries planted 
Churches in the last two centuries. Sometimes 
it is called localisation. Nor is it confined to 
modes of wiirship. It has long been a reproach 
against converts to Christianity that in becoming 
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Christians they have ceased to be Indians , and, 
while put in this extreme form, it is u^air. 
most of us would admit that there has been a 
certain amount of truth in it. The Indian 
Church, in imitation of the misskmartes, has 
lieen far too Western in its whole ethos. I 
remember with shame that when I first came 
to Calcutta and was invited to have Sunday 
lunch with the Oxford Mi.«.sion fathers I was 
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scandalised that they vrore sandals and no 
socks. "How slovenly!", I thought: "Why can’t 
they dress properly?" And there was a time 
when the veraer of St. Paul’s Cathedral looked 
askance at any Indian who came to worship 
there unless hie wore a Western suit. Yet, to 
be fair. I should add that this was the prejudice 
of an underling and that it wa.s only a short 
while later that the custom began there of rele- 
hrating Holy Communion in Bengali once a 
vvggIc* 

With regard to both theolog\' and worship 
it is an accepted principle in most parts of the 
Church today Uiat, just as in the early centuries 
of Christianity her forms of worship were 
largely determined by her Hebrew ancestry and 
ner tnlnking by the impact of Uree& inuught 
upon Hebrew tneology, so in our own day toe 
gospel should be reimerpreied in terms ot con¬ 
temporary thought and of the spirituality of 
other religions from which her converts are 
drawn. Similarly her worship should be con¬ 
gruous with their culture. 

This is not the place to attempt to trace 
even in summary the lines of an Indum Christian 
theology which is slowly beginning to take 
shape, though I may mention as typical the 
widespread use of the triadic except of S(U<hit~ 
oTianaa in teaching the Christian doctrine of 
the Trinity. Something more may be said df 
the steadily developing movement towards more 
indigenous forms of worship. Here it must be 


borne in mind that the nature of the adkj^ttoh 
will vary from area to .area according to the 
cultural background of the regkm and kteo 
according to the religious background ci the.; 
converts. Indigenization will difiterent’ 

forms in Kerala and in the Punjab, in Andhra 
Pradesh and in Bengal; different forms among 
tribal peoide and those in an urban society; 
different forms for those who come from a Hindu 
background and those whose background is 
Moslem. 

But even bearing this in mind we may 
notice certain general and typical changes which 
are steadily gaming way. In architecture there 
is the abandonment of mock-Gothic and purely 
Western styles, though in the rural areas we 
have always tended towards a more indigenous 
type of cnurch building, often of exactly the 
same materials and general design as the other 
buildings of the village. Furniture too; while 
city churches have gone in for pews and heavy 
furniture copied from the West, the villagers 
have generally been content to sit on mats on 
the floor and to use a minimum of furniture. 
Today, however, it is steadily becoming the 
custom, outside English-speaking congregations 
and the ultra-conservatives, to remove shoes 
and to sit cross-legged on the floor. The western 
genuflection has gone out entirely in favour of 
a aeep bow with folded hands. Candles are often 
displaced by Indian style oil lamps, whether 
the big brass temple lamp or the simple deepak. 









Ihdigcnous types of furnishings, decorations 
and pictures are gaining in popularity. 

Similarly the use of Indian music, both 
instruinenta and tunes, is steadily gaining 
ground even in cities; in the villages they have 
always been popular. Bolder spirits are experi¬ 
menting with the use of the alpam and arati in 
worship; sometimes with Indian dancing. 
Sansknt invocations of the deity are gaining 
ground. The ancient Brihadaranyaka prayer 
Asato meta sadgamaya is increasingly being used 
in public worwip. Experiments are even being 
made in the use of readings from the scriptures 
df-other faiths — the Upanishads, ^e Gita, the 
Koran, etc. 

Th^ things, which would have been un- 
thinkabte in the popular practice of any of the 
Churches fifty-five years ago, are an expression 
ci a principle which has bron clearly expressed 
in some the documents of the Second Vatican 
Godncil. Every culture -and religion bears the 
maria ef both inaa'a> ain and O^’s blessmg; 


they are a mixture of truth and error, virtue 
and sin, grace and evil. It is the duty of the 
members of the Church, in witness of their 
Christian faith and life, to acknowledge, pre¬ 
serve and promote the spiritual and moral goods 
found in the religions and cultures from which 
they have come. They have first to be purged 
from all that is wrong in them and then, as 
they are brought to Christ, the Church is able 
to preserve, ennoble and perfect whatever Is 
good in the religions and cultures of variotis 
peoples, and offer them back to God, the ^urce 
of all that is good. 

Thus far, in looking at the changes which 
have come over the Church in the last fifty-five 
years, I have been considering chieflly the 
influence of two things, the freedom of the 
Church and the nation from foreign control, and 
tiie deliberate polii^ <rf Indianization or indigen- 
mtion, Mid I have shown that in my judgement 
H?* i®**"*® been olear gain. There is a 
third facUnr, also beneficial, which must he men- 9 




tioned — the Ecumenical Movement which, 
since the early years of this century has been 
drawing the different branches of the Christian 
Church closer togetner in mutual undeistand* 
ing and co-operation. It has found expression in 
the formation of the World Council of Churches 
in 1948 and in an earnest effort to seek the 
reunion of the separated Churches. At first the 
great Roman Catholic Church stood apart from 
this movement, but blessed Pope John XXIII 
changed that in his short term on the pap^ 
throne, and since the Second Vatican Council, 
which he summoned, there has been a remark- 
able change for the better in the relations 
between the Roman Catholic and the Protestant 
(.'hurches. Though Rome has not become a mem- 
l)ci of the W.C.C. there is con.-siderable consul¬ 
tation and co-operation between them. 

Jesus Christ prayed to his heavenly Father 



IcMIhm or Sw M hot • iqFittcol meaning lor CMnHans. 
iMl Hit Srii one of the ton Avnlgn in Hindu nqrSiologr ? 


that all his followers might be one “even as we 
are one”, and eveiy Christian in reciting his 
creed proclaims that the Church is One. The 
divisions of the Church are bad enough in them¬ 
selves ; the denigration, bitter rivalry, hostility 
and even persecution which have characterised 
the relations between the differant Churches 
have been a disgrace for which no words of con¬ 
demnation are too strong. While we still have a 
long way to go before we match up with Our 
Lord's words “By this shall all men -know thai 
you are my disciples, if you love one another", 
yet we have travelled a long way in the right 
direction, especially in the last thirty years. 

In the matter of reunion, the Church in 
India has led the rest of the world. The only 
reunions which have yet taken place between 
episcopal and “Free" Churches have been those 
which resulted in the formation of the Church 
of South India in 1947, the Church of North 
India in 1970, and the Church of Sri Lanka 
within the last few weeks. Here in Calcutta 
former Anglican, Baptist, Congregational, 
.Methodist and Presbyterian Churches are now 
'10 united in the Church of North India.. Not only 


so; there are tndy cordial relations 'tseturottii. 
the Roman Catholic Church oh the at» hatHl 
and the Church of North India, the Byriah 
Churches (of Xerala) and otherChrisUan bodies 
nn the other hand. 

The various trends which we have been 
considering have all contributed to yet another 
ciimmendaole change. Looking back a hundred 
years or more, we nave to confess that the 
attitude of convinced Christians towards other 
faiths — notably in India towards Hinduism 
and to a le.sser extent Islam — was too often 
one of intolerant (which was also sometimes 
ignorant) superiority, and declared hostility. 
The “heathen” were all destined for hell and it 
was the divinely appointed duty of the good 
Christian to save as many as possible from the 
Satanic fires by baptizing them into the Church. 
In the greater part of the Church that attitude 



"I «n iha Aiplw and ttw Otmga”, mM Jmus and now 
itM HMu Om la pul Mo tha design 


has gone. 

In St. John's Gospel, Jesus is described as 
the pre-existent Word of God, the agent of 
Creation, “the true Light which lightens eveiy 
man”. Therefore we recognize that wherever 
and whenever men have caught a glimpse of 
the truth it is because it has been revealed to 
them by the pre-existent Christ through his 
Holy Spirit, even though they themselves did not 
know him or recoimi^e him at work: Conse¬ 
quently we are able to admit and appreciate all 
there is of the truth in other faiths. We come 
to them in the spirit of “dialogue”, listening tn 
them as well as expecting them to listen to us. 
We believe that we can learn from them, jpst 
as we believe that there is much the^ can learn 
from us. 

I must be frank. This is not the same as 
saying that all religions are equal, a doctrine to 
which I cannot belie^^ any convinced 
Christian could subscribe. "U k manifestly, 
untrue, quite apart from (Kristian convictions. 
Tlnpopiukr thoui^ such sentiments are today, 
one canimt ignore the fact that Jesus nu^ S|ie^ 
daims as ”1 am the way, the truth aad the lUe- 








lo man comes to the u’ather but by me” 
No^ knows the Father but tte 
e to wbmn the Son wills to reveal him . N<me- 
the new altitude, wh^ combmw to* 
ymuk with the proclamation of the gospel) dt^ 
nftee for a new and happier relationshm at the 
elisious level between the followers of Jesus 
jhi>igt those of other faiths. 

This is seen also in the Church s readiness 
0 coH)perate freely and fuUy with 
ither lelieions — or no religion — in social 
lervice. in relief work, and in aU that a i^ a t 
he uplift of the suffering and the 
afivUeged. This was perteps most 
n Calcutta in 1971, when we all workM 
logether fiu* the relief and in the seivioe of th 
xhllUon refugees fnwn Bangladesh. 

Nor is it tnat only in social 
Christians ate becoming increasingly taiwvw 
alongside their fellow citisens. ‘fX 

ing from the mainstream of national me. 


cooped up in their missiim compounds, they are 
iM>w moving out and taking their part 
at all levels. It is accepted that it is the Churchs 
duty to be involved in all that concerns Uie 
public and national welfare. . _ - 

It may be objected that my estimate of the 
changes which have taken place in the Ch^ 
^ce I first came to Calcutta is too optimis^. 
Perhaps that is because I am an optmiM oy 
nature. But I do not believe that I have seriously 
misrepresented the case. Nor must I be taken 
to suggest that all is well with us. No man 
who loves and believes in the Church ^ ever 
lie content with It as it is in his day. There 
certainly much that is wrong with us here and 
now, but I doubt whether any good would be 
ser^ by listing all the sins and shortcoming 
which disfi^re our life and do shame to our 
Master; they are obvious enough. Perhaps 1 
should, however, mention one area In wmcn 
there has been a falling off. 11 
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IndiMi otylo Imip and tampatand leppad by a crott ollan 
aaad ai ctwicb aNar bi plaea of eandloa. 

This is in the quality of the service our 
Christian institutions, ediuiTiional and medical 
especially, render to the nation. It must be 
admitted that the standard of (’hri.stian schools 
and colleges has on the whole deteriorated, 
though there a)-e honourable evceptions. A 
number <if factors have contributint to this — 
the difficulty of obtaining staff of the same 
quality as when they were largely run by 
missionaries, the tremendous increase in the 
numbers of students, and the steadv decrease in 
financial support from overseas. To this mu5ft 
be added the general malai.se of our educa¬ 
tional system, including the tremendous upsurge 
in indiscipline. 

With the ho.spitals one difficulty has been 
the lack of funds to keep up to date with the 
equipment and facilities demanded by modern 
techniques and advances in medic'al science; 
and this just at the time when foreign funds are 
dwindling steadily. To this must be added, 
which is the fault of the community itself, the 
difficulty of getting Christian doctors and nurses 
in sufficient numbers to give their services on 
a sacrificial basis. The net result has been that, 
not in Calcutta hut' in district, towns and rural 
areas, a number of Christian hospitals has had 
to close down. 

Tt may be said that the Indian Christ&in 
community as a whole has not maintained the 
spirit of self-sacrifice and service to Others 
which animated the missionaries who ^re tiieir 
teachers, but T believe that there are signs that 
the tide is turning as a younger genmtkm 
grows to maturity. The numbers Uiat have 
enrolled themselves in Mother Teresa's Sisters 
of Charity and in the parallel BroUusrhood, and 
the phenomenal work which centres round 
Father Sub^ Biswas at St. Paul’s Cathedral, are 
encouraging signs of the times. 
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S«me unusual 
beauty areblems 


You xnay be following your beauty regiinen 
pertecuy. You may be looking after your internal 
ana exiemai beauty prooiema But even tben, 
aometimes ywt may be faced witn an unusual 
yinoiem tnat falls naifway between beauty and 
ueaiin. How can you handle it ? here are some 
examples. 

uo you suddenly find one or more growths 
on your body, sfpecially on your hngers and 
arms ? They can be ot any colour, but are 
usually a darx brown. They loox lute 
moles. These are called warts, and are caus^ 
uy a virus. They can suddenly appear and 
luuuiply rapidly. But do not be alarmed. Very 
oiten, iney just disappear by themselves after a 
couple of weeks. But if they don't, never treat 
uieiii yourself. Most people will advise you to 
slice tnem off with ^ sterilized blade. First and 
toremost, never be your own surgeon. You 
can not only cause a septic wound this way but 
also torm a scar on your skin that may forever 
leave its mark. The best thing is to see a doctor. 
If the wart is not disfiguring, or is very small, 
there is no need to wwiy. But the doctor is the 
best person to decide. He will probably operate, 
giving you a local anaesthesia, and the whole 
unng will be over in a few minutes. Also 
remember, warts can spread from others! 

Moles are another growth that seem to 
worry a lot of people. This shouldn't be so, 
because they actually enhance the beauty of 
some women! Of course, some people, suddenly 
get moles that grow and grow. These are dis¬ 
figuring and should be attended to immediately. 
They can only be removed surgically. Growing 
moles should also be checked by doctors for 
possible signs of cancer. Never irritate dark 
moles by resting sharp-^ged jewellery on them. 
Also, never pluck or shave hair that grows 
out of a mole. If you wish to remove it, cut 
gently with scissors. 

Have you been eating and resting well and 
still suffering from puffiness of the eyes ? Sorry, 
but it might be heredity and you can’t do ver>' 
muiffi about it. It could also be allergy to pollen, 
certain kinds of food or cosmetics. An insect bite 
can also have the same effect till the poison 
wears off. ’Die only precautions you can really 
take are to rest well and eat properly and not 
worry too much. You tan also ren your eyes 
widt cc^ tea bags. Also, drink about six glasses 


of sounf water every day to cool U» system 
and flush out the toxins. Boll about eight glasses 
of water with a heaped tablespoon of saunf. 
Cool. Make it fresh every day, otheiwise it turns 
sour. 

What can one do about a woman's greatest 
enemy, wrinkles, you may ask. One thing I can 
tell you is that for thousands of years, com¬ 
mercial anti-wrinkle creams have sold and 
they have all been failures. Hormone creams 
are said to have succeeded sesnewhat, but they- 
can have nasty .side effects. But the aging pro¬ 
cess can be delayed, if not stopped, by following 
a sensible and clean internal and external beauty 
and health regimen. Never let the skin be dr>‘ 
at any time. A little cold cream in strategic 
centres like under the eyes and on the neck, 
massaged well, will work wonders. A better bet 
is to regularly exerci.se the neck and face 
muscles with'specific exerci,ses to tone up the 
.system. 

To tone up cheeks; Place index finger on 
Ups, as if you are signalling ‘keep quiet*. Blow 
your cheeks out, pushing your index finger hard 
against your lips to keep air from escaping. 
Count to ten while blowing out your cheeks. 
Relax. Repeat 10 times. 

To prevent nose-to-mouth lines: Pucker up 
your lips as if you are going to kiss someone. 
Try to wrinkle your nose at the same time. 
You will feel the muscles along the sides of 
your nose tense when you do this. Hold. ^lax. 
Repeat 25 times. 

For a firm chin line; Stick out your tongue 
as far as you can, arching it as hi^ as you can 
while you do so. When you he^ to feel the 
tension, relax. Repeat 15 times. 

To prevent bags under the eyes: Close your 
eyes and look upwards towards the ceiling. 
Count to 10 in this position. Keeping eyes stiU 
closed, look downwards. Count to 10. Now do 
this to the li^t, then to the left, counting up to 
10 and keeping eyes closed all the while. These 
exercis^ requnre immen^ concentration in the 
beginning, but once you |^t used to tl^, they'll 
actually w relaxix^. 

These exercises work. So do them regularly. 

Of course, if you feel shy, do them in front of 
the mirror when no one is at home, ot in the 
bathroom. 13 









Judith gave my arm another quick squeeze. 
She said: 

"I know. You'd have liked to fuss over us 
like a hen! I do hate fuss. I won’t stand it But 
you do agree with me, don’t you, about useful 
lives being sacrificed to useless ones?” 

"It does sometimes happen,” I admitted. 
"But there’s no need for drastic measures.... 
It’s up to anybody just to walk out, you know.” 

"Yes, but is it ? Is it ?” 

Her tone was m vehement that I looked at 
her in some astoni^ment. It was too dark to 
see her face clearly.' She went on. h» voice low 
and troubled. 

“There's so much — it’s so difBcult — finan¬ 
cial considerations,' a sense of reaponsibitity, 
reluctance to hurt someone you’ve been fond of 
— all those Uiings, and some people are so 
unscrupulous — Uiey know just how to play on 
all those feelings..Some people — some people 
are like leeches !’ 

"My dear Judith,” I exclaimed, taken aback 
by ^he positive fury of her tone. 

She seemed to realize that she had been 
overvehement, for she laughed and withdrew 
her arm from mine. 

"Was 1 sounding very intense ? It’s a matter 
I feel rather hotly about. You see, I’ve known 

jLcase_An old brute. And when someone was 

brave enough to —• to cut the knot and set the 
people she loved free, they called her mad. 
Mad ? It was the sanest thing anyone could do 
14 — and the bravest!” 


A horrible qualm piisaed o\«r nte*; Whi^ 
not long ag6» bad I heard somettdnf that? 

"Judith/’ 1 said shandy. "Of wiat eeat^ ane 
you talking?” 

"Oh, nobody you know. Some friends of the 
Franklins. Old man tailed Litchfield. He was 
quite rich end practically ^rved his wretched 
daughters — never let them G|ee anyone, or go 
out. He was mad, really, but not sufficiently so 
in the medical aenae.” 

"And the eldest dat^ghter murdered him,” 
I said. 

"Oh, I expect you read about it? ! suppose 
you would call it murder — but it wasn’t doqp 
from personal motives. Margaret Litchfield went 
straight to the police and gave herself up. T 
think she was very brave. 1 wouldn’t have had 
the courage.” 

“The courage to give yourself up or the 
courage to commit murder ?” 

"Both.” 

“I’m very glad to hear it,” I said severely, 
"and 1 don't like to hear you talking of murder 
as justified in certain cases.” I paused and 
added "What did Pr. Franklin thitw ?” 

“Thought it served him right,” said Judith. 
■‘You know. Fatherj some people really ask to 
be murdered.” 

"1 won’t have you talking like this, Judith. 
Who’s been putting these ideas into your 
head ?” 

"Nobody." 

“Well, let me tell you that it’s all perni¬ 
cious nonsense.” 

“I see. We’ll leave it at that.” She paused.. 
"I came really to give you a message from Mrs. 
Franklin. She’d like to see you if you don’t 
mind coming up to her bedroom.” 

"I shall be delighted. I'm so sorry .she was 
feeling too ill to come down to dinner.” 

"She’s all right,” said Judith unfeelingly. 
“She just likes making a fuss.” 

Ibe young are very unsympathetic. 


I had only met Mrs. Franklin once before. Bhe 
was a w(»nan about thirty — of wbat I sh^ild 
describe as the Madonna type. Big brown eyes, 
hair parted in the centre, and a long gentle 
face. She was venr slender and her mn had A 
tran^rent fra^lfty. 

She was lying on a day bed, propped up 
with pillows, and wearing a very dainty ne^igee 
of white and pale tdue.: 

Franklin and Boyd Carrlngttei were there 
drinking ct^ee. Mrs. Franklin wekiQBwd me 
with an outstretched hand and a smllA 

"How glad I am ycm've ‘ cottie, Captain 




HaMItifti. It will be so nke for Judith. Tlie child 
has itw been wiwklnc far too hard.*' 

.v ^'She^i^ wra on iV’ I nid as I took 
u tile ftdgUe tittle banj ^ 

Batbera FVankUn sighed. 

“ISB, tiie*a ludqr. now 1 envy her. I don’t 
beliei^ leaOy that tile lOMwa what iU health is. 
What do you think, Nuise ? Oh! Let me intro* 
dboe you. nib b Nurse Craven, who’s so 
terribly, terribb good to me. 1 d(»i*t know what 
I tiMUld do withmt her. ^ treats me just like 
a baby.” 

Nurse Craven was a tall good-looking young 
woman with a fine ootour and a handsome head 
of auburn hair. I noticed her hands, whkh were 
long and white — very different frmn the hands 
of so many hospital nurses. She was in some 
lespects a taciturn girl, and sometimes did not 
answer. She did not now, merely inclined her 
head. 

“But really," went on Mrs. Franklin, “John 
has been working that wretched girl of yours 
too hard. He’s such a slave driver. You are a 
slave driver, aren’t you, John ?” 

Her husband was standing looking out of 
the window. He was whistling to himself and 
jingling smne loose chanK in his pocket. He 
started slightly at hb wire’s question. 

"What’s that, Barteta ?” 

“I was saying that you overwork poor 
Judith Hastings shamefully. Now Captain Hast¬ 
ings is here, he and* I are going to put our heads 
together and we're not going to allow it.’’ 

Persiflage was not Dr. fiVanklin’s strong 

S int. He looked vaguely worried and turned to 
dith inquiringly. He mumbled : 

"You must let me know if 1 overdo it." 
Judith said; 

“They’re just trying to be funny. Talking 
of work, I wanted to ask you about that stain 
for the second slide — you know, the one 
that—" 

He turned to her eagerly and broke in. 
“Yes, yes. I say, if you don’t mind, let’s go 
down to Ure lab. I’d like to be quite sure—’’ 
Still talking, they went out of the room 
together. 

Barbara Franklin lay back on her pillows. 
She sighed. Nurse Craven said suddenly and 
rather dbagreeaUiy: 

“It’s Miss Hastings who’s the slave driver, 
1 think!” 

Again Mrs. Franklin sighed. She murmured; 
“I feel so inadequate. I ought. I know, to 
take more interest in John’s work, but I just 
can’t do it. I daresay it’s something wrong in 
me, but—’’ 

She was interrupted by a snort from Boyd 
Carrington, iirho was standing by the fireplace. 

“Nonsense, Babe,” he said "You're all right. 
Don’t worry yourself." 

"(Ml, but. Bill dear. T do worry. I get so 
discouraged about myself. It's all — I can’t help 
feeling It — it’s all so nasty. The guinea pigs 
and the rata and everything. Ugh!’’ She shud¬ 
dered. "I know it’s stupid, but- I’m such a fool 
It makes me fuel quite skk. I just want to think 


of all the lovely happy things birds and 
flowers, and children playing. You know. Bill.” 

He came over and tocMc the hand she held 
out to hini so pleadingly. Hb face as he looked 
flown at her was changed, as gentle as any 
woman’s. It was, som^ow, impressive — for 
Boyd Carrington was so essentially a manly man. 

"You’ve not changed mudi since you were 
seventeen, Babs, he said. "Do you remember 
that garden house of yours and the bird bath, 
and the cocoanuts ?” 

He turned hb head to me. 

“Barbara and I are old playmates,” he said. 

“Oh! Pbymatesshe protested. 

“Oh, I’m not denying that you’re over 
fifteen years younger than I am. But I played 
with you as a tiny tot when I was a young man. 
Gave you pickabacks, my dear. And then later, 

T came home to find you a beautiful young lady 

— just on the point of making your debut in 
the world — and I did my share taking yoti 
out on the golf links and teaching you to ^ay 
golf. Do vou remember?” 

"Oh, Bill, do you think I'd forget ?” 

“My people used to live in this part of the 
world,” she explaiiwd to me. "And Bill used to . 
come and sbqr with hb old uncle. Sir Everard, 
at Knatton.” 

“And what a mausoleum it was — and is,” 
said Boyd Carrington. “Sometimes 1 despair of 
getting the place livable.” 

“Oh, Bill, it could be made marvellous — 
quite marvellous!” 

Yes, Babs, but the trouble b I’ve got no 
ideas. Baths and some really computable chairs 

— that’s all I can think of. It needs a woman.” 

'Tve told you I’ll come and help. 1 mean it. 
Really." 

Sir William looked doubtfully towards 
Nurse Craven. 

“If you’re strong enough, I could drive you 
over. What do you think. Nurse ?” 

“Oh yes, Sir Willbm. I really think it would 
do Mrs. FYanklin good — if she’s careful not to 
overtire herself, of course." 

'That’s a date, then," said Boyd Carrington, 
"And now you have a good night’s sleep. Get 
into good fettle for tomorrow." 

We both wbhed Mrs. Franklin “Good 
night" and went out together. As we went down 
the stairs, Boyd Carrington said gruffly: 

"You’ve no idea what a lovely creature she 
was at seventeen. I was home from Burma — 
my wife died out there, you know. Don’t mind 
telling you I completely lost my heart to her. 

She married Franklin three or four years after¬ 
wards. Don’t think it’s been a happy marrbge. 

It’s my idea that that’s what lies at the bottom 
of her ill health. Fellow doesn’t understand her 
or appreciate her. And she’s the sensitive kind. 
I’ve an idea that this delicacy of hers b partly 
nervous. I^ke her out of herself, amuse her, 
interest her, and she looks a different creature! 
But that damned sawbones only takes an inter- 
est in test tubes and West African natives and 
cultures.” 

He snorted angrily. lo 



I thought that there was, perhaps, some¬ 
thing in what he said. Yet it surprteed me that 
^yd Carrington d)Ou)d be attracted by Mrs. 
Franklin who, when all was said and done, was 
a sickly creature though pretty in a frail 
chocolate box way. But Boyd Camngton him¬ 
self was so full of vitality and life that I should 
have thought he would merely have been im¬ 
patient with the neurotic type of invalid. How¬ 
ever, BarlKira Franklin must have been <^uite 
lovely as a girl, and with many men, especially 
those of the idealistic type such as I jud^ 
Boyd Carrington to be, early impressions (He 
hard. 

Downstairs Mrs. Luttrell pounced upon us 
and suggested bridge. I excusM myself on the 
plea of wanting to join Poirot. 

I found my friend in bed. Curtiss was mov¬ 
ing around the room tidying up, but he presently 
went out, shutting the door oehind him. 

“Coniound you, Poirot,” I said, "kou and 
your infernal habit of keeping things up your 
.sleeve. I’ve spent the whole evening trying to 
spot X." 

'That must have made you somewhat dis¬ 
trait,” observed my friend. “Did nobody com¬ 
ment on your abstraction and ask you what was 
the matter ?” 

I reddened slightly, remembering Judith's 
questions. Poirot, I think, observed my discom¬ 
fiture. I noticed a small malicious smile on his 
lips. He merely said, however: 

"And what conclusion have you come to on 
that point?" 

“Would you tell me if 1 was ri^t ?” 

“Certainly not.” 

1 watched his face closely. 

"I had considered Norton—” 

Poirot's face did not change. 

“Not,". I. said, "that I’ve anything to go 
upon. He just struck me as perhaps less un¬ 
likely than anyone else. And then he's—well— 
inconspicuous. I should imagine the kind of 
murderer we’re‘after would have to be incon¬ 
spicuous." 

'That is true. But there are more ways than 
you think of being inconspicuous." 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Supposing, to take a hyjpothetical case, 
that if a sinister stranger arrives there some 
weeks before the murder, for no apparent rea¬ 
son, he will be noticeable. It would be better, 
would it not, if the stranger were to be a negli¬ 
gible personality, engaged in some harmless sport 
like fishing ?” 

“Or watching birds," I agreed. "Yes, but 
that’s just what 1 was saying.” 

"On the other hand," said Poirot, “it might 
be better still if the murderer were already a 
pnnninent personality — that is to say, he might 
be, the butcher. That would have the further 
advantage that no one notices bloodstains tm a 
butcher!" 

“YtMi're just being ridiculous. Everyone 
would know if the butcher had quarrelled with 
,16 a baker.” 


“Not if the butcher had become a buteber 
^mpiy H order to have a chance of natrderinff 
the baker. One must always Ibc^ one - 
behind, my friend."’ 

I looked at him closely, trying to deiclde <tf 
a hint lay concealed in those words. If 
meant anything definite, th^ would seem to 
point to Colonel Luttrell luui he deliberately 
opened a guest house in order to have an q|>por- 
tunity of murdering one of the guests ? 

Poirot very gently shook his head. He said : 

“It is not from my face that you will get 
the answer.” 

“You really are a maddening fellow, Poirot," 
I said with a sigh. “Anyway, Norton isn’t my 
only suspect What about this fellow Allerton ?" 

Poirot, his face still impassive, inquired: 

■'You do not like him ?" 

“No, I don’t" 

“Ah. What you call the nasty bit of goods. 
That is right, is it not?" 

“Definitely. Don’t you think so ?" 

“Certainly. He is a man," said Poirot 
slowly, “very attractive to women.” 

I made an exclamation of contempt. 

“How women can be so foolish. What do 
they see in a fellow like that ?" 

“Who can say ? But it is always so. The 
miuvais sujet —always women are attracted to 
him." 

“But why?" 

Poirot shrugged his shoulders. 

“They see something, perhaps, that we do 
not." 

"But what?" 

“Danger, possibly Everyone, my friend, 
demands a spice of danger in their lives. Some 
get it vicariously — as in bullfights. Some read 
about it Some find it. at the cinema. But T am 
sure of this — too much safety is abhorrent to 

the nature of a human being. Men find danger 
in many ways — women are reduced to hna^ 
their danger mostly in affairs of sex. Thai is 
why, perhaps, they welcome the hint ot the 
tiger — the sheathed claws — the treacherous 
spring. The excellent fellow who will make a 
good and kind husband — th^ pass him by." 

1 considered this glomniiy in siienoe for 
some minutes. Then I reverted to the previous 
theme. 

“You know, Poirot,” I said. “It will be easy 
enough really for me to find out who X is. i’vO 
only got to poke about and find whp was 
acquainted with all the people. I mean the 
people of your five cases. 

I brought this out triumphantly, but Poirot 
merely gave me a look of scorn., 

“1 have not demanded your presence here, 
Hastings, in order to watch you clumsfly and 
laboriously following the way I have aueady 
trodden. And let me tell you it is rsM quite so 
simple as you think. Four of th(»e cas^ took 
place in this country. The people assembled 
under this roof are not a ccdlection of strangers 
who have arrived here independoqtly. This is 
flot a hotel in the usual serae of tbs ■word. The 


Luttfell$ emus from this part (rf the w<irld; they 
were badly oS and bought this place ami started 
it as a venture. The people who come here are 
their friends, or friends recommended by their 
friends. Sir William persuaded the Fran^ns to 
cmne. They in turn suggested it to Norton, 
and, I believe, to Miss Cole and so on. Which 
is to say that there is- a very fair chance of a 
certain person who is known to one of these 
people being known to all of these people. It is 
also open to X to lure wherever the tacts are 
best known. Take the case of the labourer Higgs. 
The village where that tragedy occurred is not 
far from the house of Boyd Carrington’s uncle. 
Mrs. Franklin’s people, also, lived near. The 
inn in the village is much frequented by tour¬ 
ists. Some of Mrs. Franklin’s family's friends 
used to put up there. Franklin himself has stay¬ 
ed there. Norton and Miss Cole may have stayed 
there and probably have. 

“No, no, my friend. 1 beg that you will not 
make these clumsy attempts to unravel a secret 
that 1 refuse to reveal to you." 

“It's so damned silly. As though 1 should 
be likely to give it away. I tell you, Poirot, I’m 
tired of these jokes about my speaking coun¬ 
tenance. It’s not funny." 

Poirot said quietly; 

“Are you so sure that is the only reason v 
Ik) you not realize, my friend, that such know¬ 
ledge may be dangerous ? Do you not see that 
I concern myself with your safety ?’’ 

I .<itared at him open-mouthed. Up till that 
minute I had not appreciated that aspect of the 
matter. But it was, of course, true enough. Jf 
a clever and resourceful murderer who Itad 
already got away with five crimes — unsus¬ 
pected, as he thought — once awoke to the fact 
that someone was on his trail, then indeed there 
was danger for those on his track. 

I said sharply. 

“But then you — you yourself are in 
danger, Poirot ?’’ 

Poirot, as far as he was able to in his 
crippled state, made a gesture of supreme 
dizain. 

“I am accustomed to that; I can protect 
myself. And see, have I not here my faithful 
dog to protect me also ? My e.vcellent and loyal 
Hastings!” 



Poirot was supposed to keep early hours. I left 
him therefore to go to sleep and wait down¬ 
stairs, pausing to have a few words with the 
attendant Curtiss on the way. 

I found him a stolid individual, slow in the 
uptake, but trustworthy and competent. He had 
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been with Poirot since the latter’s return from 
Eg 3 rpt. His master’s health, he told me. was 
• fairly good, but he occasionally had alarming 
heart attacks, and his heart was much weaken^ 
in the last few months. Tt was a case of the 
engine slowly failmg. 

Uh, weu, it nau been a good life! Never¬ 
theless my heart was wrung lor my old triend 
Who was ognting so gallantly every step of the 
downward way. Even now, crippled and weak, 
his mdomitabie spirit was still leading him to 
ply the cralt at which he was so expert. 

1 went downstairs sad at heart. 1 could 
haixily imagine lile without Poirot.... 

A rubber was just linishing in the drawing 
room, and i was invited to cut in. 1 thought it 
might serve to distract my mind and 1 accepted. 
Boyd Carrington was the one to cut out, and 1 
sal down with Norton and Colonel and 
Mrs. Luttrell. 

“What do you say now, Mr. Norton,’’ said 
Mrs. Luttrell. “Shall you and 1 take the other 
two on ? pur late partnership’s been very 
successful.’’ 

Norton smiled pleasantly, but murmured 
“that perhaps, really, they ought to cut — what ? 

Mrs. Luttrell assented, out with rather an 
ill grace, 1 thought. 

Norton and I cut togetlier against the 
Luttrelis. I noticed that Mrs. Luttrell was 
definitely displeased by thi.s. .she bit her lip, 
and her charm and Irish brogue disappeared 
completely for the moment 

I soon found put why. I played on many 
future occasions with Colonel Luttrell, and he 
was not really such a very bad player. He was 
what 1 should describe as a moderate player, 
but inclined to be forgetful. Eveiy now and then 
he would make some really bad mistake owing 
to this. But playing with his wife, he made 
mistake after mistake without ceasing. He was 
obviously nervous of her, and this caused him 
. to play about three times as badly as was 
normal. Mrs. Luttrell herself was a very good 
player indeed, though a rather unpleasant one 
lo play with. She snatched every conceivable 
advantage, ignored the rules if her adversary 
was unaware of them, and enforced them 
immediately when they served her. She was 
also extremely adept at a quick sideways glance 
into her opponent’s hand. In other words, she 
played to win. 

And I understood soon enough what Poirot 
had meant by vinegar. At cards her self- 
1 -estraint failed, and her tongue lashed ev&ry 
mistake her wretched husband made. It was 
really most uncomfortable for both Norton and 
myself, and I was thankful when the rubber 
came to an end. 

We both excused ourselves from {daying 
another on the score of the lateness of the hour. 

As we moved away, Norton rather incau¬ 
tiously gave way to his feelings. 

“1 say, Hasting, that was prrtty riiastfy. 
It gets back up to see that poor old 
buSM like tlmt And the meek way he takes 
id it! Poat diap. Not much of the peppeiy-tongued 


Indian colonel about him." 

“Ssh,” I warned, for Norton’s voice had 
been raised and I was afraid old Colonel Luttrell 
would overhear. 

“No, but it is too bad.’’ 

I said with feeling: 

“I shall understand it if he ever takes a 
hatchet to her.’’ 

Norton shook his head. 

“He won’t. The iron’s entered into his smil. 
He’ll go on; 'Yes, m’dear, no, m’dear, sorry, 
m’dear,' pulling at his moustache and bleating 
meekly until he’s put in his coffin. He couldn’t 
n.s.sert himself if he tried!" 

I shook my head sadly, for I was afraid 
Norton was right. 

We paused in the hall and 1 noticed that 
the side door to the garden was open and the 
wind blowing in. 

"Ought we to shut that ?’’ I asked. 

Norton hesitated a minute before saying : 

“Well—er—I don’t think everybody’s in 
yet.’’ 

A sudden suspicion darted through my 
mind. 

“Who’s out?" 

“Your daughter. I think—and—er—Aller- 
lon.’’ 

He tried to make his voice extra oa.«?ual, but 
the information coining on top of my conversa¬ 
tion with Poirot made me feel suddenly unea^. 

Juuitn — anu Ailerion. bureiy Judito, uiy 
clever, cool Juoiui, would not be taken m by a 
man oi tnat type .' Surely she would see through 
him ? 

1 told myself that repeatedly as I undressed, 
but tne vague uneasmess persisted. 1 could not 
Sleep and lay tossing irom side to side. 

As IS tne way with nignt worries, eveiy- 
thing gets exaggerated. A fresh sense of despair 
anu luas swept over me. if only my dear wife 
were anve. bne on whose wise judgment 1 had 
relied lor so many years. She had always been 
wise anu undersianoing about the chiidrea 

\viuiout her, 1 ten miserably inadequate. 
The responsibility fof their saieiy and happi¬ 
ness was mme. Would 1 be equal to that taiat ? 
1 was nut, neaven Help me, a clever maa 1 
blundered — made mistakes. If Judith was to 
nun her chances of happiness, if she were to 
suiter— 

jjesperately 1 switched the light on and 
sat up. 

It was no good going on like thia 1 must 
get some sleep. Getting out of bed, I walked 
over to the washbasin and kxdced doubtfully at 
a bottle of aspirin tableta. 

No, I needed* something shmiger than, 
aqdria 1 rejected that Poirot, probably, would 
have stHne sleeping stuff of smne kind. I crossed 
the passage to his room and stood heattating a 
minute outside the door. Rather a sname to wake 
the old bqy up. 

As I hesitated, l-heard a footfSU and lotdced 
round. AUerton was coming aKmg the oomdor 
towards me. H was dimly hi and imtU he came 
near 1 could not see his face, and wondered for 



. A ininute yurbo it was. ti^n i saw, and Stiffened 
^ over. For the man was smiling to iiimself, 
"and 1 disliked that smile very much. 

. He looked up apd raised his eyebrows. 

’‘Hullo, Hastings, still about?" 

'‘1 couldn't sleep," I said shortly. 

"Is that all ? I'll soon hx you up. Come with 
me." 

I followed him into his leoni, which was 
the next one to mine. A strange fascination 
drove me to study this man as closely as I could. 

"You keep late hours yourself, I remarked. 

“I've never been an early bth-goer. Not 
when there’s sport abroad. These tine evenings 
aren't made to be wasted.” 

He laughed — and I disliked the laugh. 

I follow^ him into the bathroom. He open¬ 
ed a little cupboard and took out a bottle of 
tablets. 

"Here you are 'This is the real dope. You’ll 
sleep like a log — and have pleasant dreams, 
too. Wonderful .stuff Slumberyl — that’s the 
patent name for it.” 

The enthusiasm in his voice gave me a slight 
shock. Was he a drug taker as well? I said 
doubtfully: 

“It isn’t — dangerous ?’’ 

“It is if you take too much of it. It’s one 
of the barbiturates — whose toxic dose is very 
near the effective one.” He smiled, the comers 
of his mouth sliding up hi.K face in an unpleasant 
way. 

“I shouldn’t have thought you could get it 
without a doctor’s prescription," I said. 

"You can’t, old boy. Anyway, quite liter¬ 
ally, you can’t. I’ve got a pull in that line." 

I suppose it was foolish of me, but I get 
them impulses. I said : 

"You knew Etherlngton, 1 think?" 

At Once I knew that I had struck a note ot 
some kind. His eyes grew hard and wary. He 
said — and his voice had changed — it was 
light and arUficial: 

"Oh yes — I knew Etherington. Poor chap.” 
Iben, as I did not speak, he went on: 
"SUierington took drugs, of course — but he 
overdid it. One’s got to know when to stqp. He 
didn’t Bad husiness. That wife of his was 
lucky. If the sympathy of the jury hadn’t been 
with her. she'd have hanged.’’ 

He passed me over a couple of 'Qie tablets. 
Then he said casually: 

“Hid you know eitheringtim well?" 

i answered wiUi the trutn. 

“Ho.” 

He seemed for a mmnent at a loss how to 
proceed. Tnen he turned it ott with a hght laugh: 

“runny- cnap. Hot exactly a iSunogy scnool 
character, out ISe "was gooa otanpany some¬ 
times.” 

i thanked him for the tablets and went back 
to my roost 

A8 1 lay down again and turned off the 
lights, I wondered if 1 had been foolish. 

mtr it came to me very strongly that AUer- 
toQ was almost certainly X. And i had let him 
eee ffiat'i jku^ted the feet. 
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ffiwn WBw iMNi W9 onwiainp nwias in 
last yaar*a Barmitda Bowl, they ware not 
ptigino auiMan^ ai gnalt but they did 
auccaad in caarang four tricha. Blancni lad 
vK and Fqrauat p tiy a d the 8. Biancfii 
swtichad to vOand. whan this wet allowad 
to hoM, fovertad to diamenda for ona down. 

Tha datonca would hnva been more diffi¬ 
cult for bpm playara if daciarar had covar¬ 
ad with VK at trick two. As tha play want, 
yvaai coukt laaaon mat dadarar wouM not 
have rialtod lodc^ aKIy ^ ducking with 
twownanhaant. 

Tha Amaricans warn out of tuck In tha 
other room alao. for North bacama daciarar 
aflar a tianaiar saquanoa. Now 4Kl a aa m ad 
aaafalaadf 






THIS Canadian 8-canta stamp honours 
WHHnm Hamilton Ma r fi tt known at the 
'fathar of Canadian tranaportotion' bacauaa 
ha bust tha Brel taction ki tha clioin of 
wolarwaya Knking the Oiaait Lakaa afNh tha 
Afiinlic. This was me BMand Canal, by- 
paning tha Niagara fdia ba tw aa n lake 
Erie and Urita Ontario. Bogun 8^1824 and 
oomplalad ftva yaara talw; tha canal was 
unprofitabla at mat, and Marrltt's company 
wai nationa ti aad ki 1841, aflar ba had baan 
aocuaad by a fatfical joomaliat of chargkio 
to ma coffiDiiny *hia axpanaas in London 
fdr duba, tfiaalia tteMa. dgara and gki*. 
in^ wnpv pnfnvo vy • ooiiiQiiiaiion vt 
kthograptiy and stoai an g iaving. ahowa 
Marntt^ porkaR with a oontomporaiy 
slaw of tha B i aia nd Canal in tha back- 
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The higr jn^oduoer . yAo 
tfaouc^t of reuMviog Simple 
from hie newly<etarted fidm, 
is having second thouidits 
after all. He has to conmer 
the repercussions his move 
will have on his own film, 
his relationship with his 
hero, etc. So what does he 
do, despite his famous had 
temper ? A thing he has 
never done in his. long career 
with big, estahlij^ed leading 
ladies. He compromises and 
keeps her, but cuts her 
scenes drastically! The dip¬ 
lomat’s way out, even 
thou^ he is known for his 
total lack of displomaQr and 
hypocrisy I This diows 
either he is getting old or 
that Simple is just plain 
lucky! 

Sonieone close to the busi¬ 
ness of films was telling me 
— L can’t vouch for it 
though — that one high 
security risk for the distB- 
’ butors was Ri^ Kapow. 
His latest film Zinds DU was 
(again with Neetu Sin^) 
not received too well by the 
box-office. What’s the mat¬ 
ter? Did he take off on a 
falsely high note where 
credit was justly someone 
elsp’s ? Or is he taking on 
the wrong kind Of films? 
Whatever it is, he certainly 
has yet to prove* that he can 
rank among the good and 
promising actors <rf to- 
nuHTOw. Unfortunately, he is 
^ided by his hendi-men 
who pamper him so much 
that he thinks he is right <m 
top already! 

Old-timer Nimmi was in a 
ruminating mood. ’There 
was a time when she was 
on top; her home was al¬ 
ways full of relations and 
friends. Her kitchen used to 
spin to the clamour of in¬ 
cessant donands and orders 
whkA were fulfilled with 
the briskness of a restaurant. 
When an old frien^l came to 
visit her a few diyB ago, die 
made him stay fw a while 
longer and recounted hm- 
good old days. It .was when 
demand for her as an act- 
22 resB was dawly waning, that 



one by one the parasites 
started pulling out frcnn her 
house. Her "friends’* began 
to get too busy elsewhere 
and hid no tinm to sit with 
her, as die had no more 
woik. Njpw thouf^ she leads 
a peaceful, uncomplicated 
life with hubby, veteran- 
wd^ter, All Ram, die can 
never get ov» the deadly 
sOence that has settled over 


there is neidier widi aeir 
the time for crowds to watdh 
or mob an ono4ima4i|g(tH 
riding Nimmi or a Siiuaiya t' 

The commotion thtd takes 
place in Dhaimendra’s 4- 
storey house, (a phffie where 
he himself rar^ stays) is 
oioush' to drive one crmy, 
Mdd an insider who once 
dngiped in at Ifiiaram’s to 
meet him. He went there at 
ten in the morning expecting 
that the hero must have 
come hmne late and would 
get up around that time. On 
me ground floor he was 
greets by ■ Dharmendra’s 
father, who asked him to dt 
and chat for a while. Our 
friend sat with the old man 
and chatted and politely 
asked if Dharam mig^t be 
up by that time. The fother 
shouted out to smneone 
passing by and asked him to 
go up and see if Dharam 
was awake. Another fifteen 
minutes passed and no mess¬ 
age came. Another polite 
move by our friend to extri¬ 
cate himself fitnn the father's 
hold and another few re¬ 
minders and each time the 
father kept addng mie per¬ 
son or another to go up and 
see if Dharam was awake. 
Two-and-a-haH hours later, 
when the old man seemed to 
run out of conversation, our 
friend decided to go up him¬ 
self and find out if Dharam 
could see him. Knocking on 
his bedroom door, he gm no 
reaponse, but' Dhannmidia*s 
wife happened to pass by. 
He adced her if Ifiianan was. 
still sleeping, and the lady 
of the house said he had left 


htf bungalow — ot past 

memories_of the feme 

and power she had acquired 
in a brilliant career. Prob¬ 
ably another old-timer dPar- 
ing the same fate is Suraiya, 
who still reacts in quite anr 
oQier way. 1^ still belteves 
(and her mother too) fltat 
crowds collect to watdi her 
wherever she is and nwb 
her whosever she goes 
out Fact is, unfoitunsitely; 
tlm Neetus and Tamannas 
and Bhavanas have flooded 
the market so much that 


hours before eif^t in the 
morning. Fact is, no one id 
his plaoe knows whoi the 
mmeo' comes home dr 
leaves, as this fecldent 
provea Later, when DharpM, 
heard of this, he'Ufid his . 
friend nevN to adc anyone 
about him, felt to oome 
straight up and knodc or ode 
Mrs. Dtuumendra ! P.S. 
bungalow is filled with fiffy- 
odd relatives add pi r adte o , 
that's why Urn . oonnhotion, 
Just Hke Nlmnd^s home % 
the daysnf <ddw...li|oi'% It-t . 




Wheli a periMiB win rar^ aea Hindi films 
• irfiktta a midio^ fia wiQ not be able to tell adm 
tbb bmcdae fs. fitf aU took alfim or at teast thigr 
are all made to lode alike—with the same 
t^rpe of hairsfyle, eye make-up, of dresdng- 
up... .tiuw can, of oourae, still establish their 
separate imtities by the way they perform 
their rdes. But wh^ herdne does that today? 

At least Bindu,'the great vamp of the Hindi 
films, says so. I met her at Mohan Studio where 
she was diooting fear "Ganga ki Saugandh” with 
Rdcha and Amnabh. It was a nice shot where 
Bindu, a Zamindar's dauf^ter, was accusing 
Itekha (the heroine of die film obviously) of 
been an outcast. The scene was a bit funny also 
for they both exchanged their dresses (the 
reason nest known to the director of the film). 

Anyway, Bindu waved to me when I enter¬ 
ed the where their shooting was taking 
place, ^n the scene they were doing was 
over, which meant it was lunch time and so 
Bindu was free for a chat with me. It was 
strange that she ate or rather .swallowed her 
grub without making any fuss about her diet, 
and mind you she lodced trim and attractive; 
yes better than Rekha ! 

“With your looks, fi^re and talent why 
"don’t you come as a heroine ?’’ I asked her. 

She smiled and said, “Thanks for the com¬ 
pliment, but I am really happy with the roles 1 
play. Today the heroines have no role to play 
Jit all in the movie. The roles I play are different 
and important. I enjoy them.” 

"But will you not prefer to become a 
heroine, instead of playing a vamp’s role ?” 

"Yes, I am playing a heroine’s role with 
Kabir Bedi in Basu Bhattacharya’s “Daaku”, It 
is a challenging role, for I have to portray four 
different characters in it. At the beginning ot 
the stoiy in that film 1 am a mujrewaUi 
(dancer). 1 meet the hero, we fall in love and 
get married. 

“He is a dacoit, and so I too become a dacoit. 
Ihe third character I play is that of a mother, 
and lastly the one of an old lady. I am really 
happy aiKHit this role. 

“What I want to become is a good artiste. 
I want to really learn to act well, in whatever 
rote I am given. Here T must give you Sanjeev 
Kumar^s example. His acting is simply wonder¬ 
ful, he is an actor and not a star. I want te 
become like him.” 

Bindu first entered the film industry six 
years ago. Her maiden film "Bandhan” was a 
super b^ Her song “Men rwm hoi Shabnam, 
log omfe Shabbu kehete hotn” made her a 
GMNUret daneer overnight. But she was smart 
and soon rte was labelled as the best vamp of 
Hue lofibn screen. Today ^ is the h^est paid 
•wHwp of the Hindi films. ESven the senior 
edwret artbrte Helen, was left b^ind with 
Bhadn's vi^nic ri8e,-1uck and success in this 
rattaipe. 

Bhadtt saysi “I mn voy lucky to various 
rotes today, ha *€^1811' I' have played a nice 
.role, udiiMt Is unl^ nqr other rotes. In 



‘Santaan’ a forthcoming film, I am playing the 
role of Jeetendra’s mother! In yet another 
movie ’Saadgi’ I play a sympathetic role. I am 
a rich lady and Neetu Singh is a girl from an 
orphanage and yet we are very good friends in 
spite of the difference in our social status. In 
‘Nikamma’ I play a bootlegger. I am a Catholic 
girl with a giod heart (once again) and 1 am 
sheltering Randhir Kapoor.” 

Bindu is a busy star today with at least 25 
movies in hand. She is a happy-go-lucky person 
getting on well with all her heroines, heroes 
and her co-stars and yet we never get to hear 
her name linked with anybody, and none of her 
'co-stars ever speak ill about her. 

“But how do you manage to be on top of 
your career today, and yet manage your home. 
Don’t you ever feel marriage is a hUideraiioe 
to your film life ?”. 

“No, in fact I am happy. After my working 
hours I give my husband what’s in me, 
and likewise he too is in a good mood when he 
is around, for he is a business man, and he is 
not always at home. Had I been at home, the 
whole day. I would have got bored, and in the 
same manner if he returned home regularly in 
the evenings and found me out, he would have 
missed me. But today we are both able to make 
each other happy with what we each slmre 
when we are both free." 

Who else can be happier than Bindu’s 
husband with a pretty wife who is talented, a 
successful screen attiste and an obedient mate 
at homej 
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Ames fllmh 21 — A|Ni 201 Steice you aw 
m. now }r> a wavtring mood avoid malting com* 
MaBBCr mitinenta. Troubta from govormntnta} auOiori* 
mim wm-' Indicatad. But do not get perturbed. 
Someone wilt come forward to help you. In service, associ¬ 
ates will be cooperative. Business will flourish. Travel may 
tell upon your purse. Health may not run well. Ladies, romance 
will give you satisfaction. 

TAURUS (Aprs 21 - May 20) A tour may 
produce significant results in the second half 
of tt»e week. Be careful to avow scandal In 
ISl service, secret enmity indicated. In business 
you will experience a better climate as a result of a certain 
policy outlined by the Government. Ladies and girls, romance 
which may develop into a beautiful relation is indicated. 
Bachelors, exciting assignment for you. 

ffl 6EMINt (May 21 — June 20) A favourable 
wind is blowing «— get things done now. 
Procrastination may stand in the way of your 
success. In service, honour indicated. Busi¬ 
nessmen. let things pass on till Tuesday — from Friday time 
will be in your favour. Professionals, certain Government orders 
will please you Ladies, stick to your routine. Girts, health 
may cause you trouble. 

^ ^ CAMCER (Juna 21 — July 21) Rashness 
should be avoided. Indulgence in sex and ill 
health indicated. In service, new contacts 
“ ' ~ Jr will make you happy. Businessmen, week¬ 
end IS for dealing with members of the opposite sex. Girts, you 
can win the trophy now. Ladies, sweet romantic experience 
for you. Professionals, Wednesday is suitable for finalising the 
deal. Executives, travel for you. 

LEO (July 22 ^ August 21) This week 
romance should be avoided. Foreign sources 
may bring you good luck. In service, if 
possible, avoid overwork and aimless wander¬ 
ings. Businessmen, your plan will materialise before Saturday. 
Professionals, you may get a gift from your dear ones. Ladles, 
social activities will yield happiness. 

VIRGO (August 22 — September 22) in ser- 
vice and in your profession you are going 
to get a raise. But do not be overjoyed with 
your happiness. This is just to say that 
this development has come, about through a difficult process. 
Businessmen, certain news will keep you rn good humour. 
Ladies, somebody who is very close to you may speak ill of 
you behind your back. 

LIBRA (September 23 — October 22) This 
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' week act with tact. 'RtMon Mb 
mx in mmvlttt atuhorilWs will knpr^. 

***^iil may and in yagr favour. A young fKimlag 
wilt come forward to help you. Ha m^ be haf|M ki your 
enterprise also. Health may not rim wett; COndbfi dodori lb 
time. Family happineaa is assured. ChiWNm Witt bring 
pleasant news tor you< 

SCMRIO (Oeiobar 23 — Mo u embi r 22) . 
You are likely to face a financtaf ciWis. 
XMr service, a raise is indicated but that may 
iSr not bring you the desired money. Prefasatow- 
ats, certain associates may crest trouble for you. Biisinesamen* 
intrigues and secret enmity indicated. Actors and aetraasas. 
may be honoured. Ladies, you may be cheated in the fIfSl bad 
of the week. Girls, keep your eyes open. 

kM SAQITTAmiS (November 2 3 Pscem b ar m 

T’SMOa Peace of mind indicated. You may get a 
oBK promotion. In service, better service concA* 
tions are assured, in certain casies, transfer 
is possible. Businessmen, flow of finance wiH remain steady 
Professionals, travel for official work may be unavoidabto. 

' Journeys are likely to be difficult. Ladies, you may not keep 
good health 

.A CAPRICORN (December. 21 Jetiuery 13} 

This week you may feel an urge tor feMgkm. 

In certain cases'travel to a place of religious 
importance indicated. Service conditions are 
sure to improve. Busirtessmen, realisation of your dues indi¬ 
cated. Midweek may bring pleasing news tor you. LadieB. 
attend only to essential things. Girls, your marriage belt Is 
ringing. Success in examination is assured. 

AQUARIUS (January 20 February IB) 

^ Tension in office will die down. In your 
tamilv. risino exoenditure may be a vexing 
problem. Professionals, things may not be to 
your satisfaction Businessmen, something may happen to 
dampen your spirit. Artistes, you may lose a good opportunity 
because of your wrong judgment. Ladles, you are likely to be 
more incUnted to religion. Girts, realisation of dreams and 
marriage with the man of your choice indicated. 

PISCES (February 13 — March 20) Something 
nood is ooino to happen in yoru service fife. 
IfPUjMf Restraint in dealtr>gs with colleagues will be 
paying. Businessmen, you may go ahead with 
vour plans. Industrialists, scarcity of raw materials indicated 
Professionals, tax problem may be irritating. Ladies, general 
improvement and success in afl of your endeavours likely. Girls, 
your trust is likely to be misplaced. 
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PUU.ISHEOFROMf PRAFULLASAAKAH STRUT CALCUTTA 700001 AM 
PRIKTIO AT ANANOA OFFSET PRIVATE LT0.,P.248,C.LT, SCHEME HO.YI-M, 
CALCUTTA 700064, SV AKSHAV KUMAR CHATTBRJEEFOR ANAMOA SAZAR 
PAXPKA LTD. 


fMTea AViix tAMue ^ 


Talking of 
elephants 

Talking of e^hants HaracK Bey says 
the manner in which an anhnal as as 
the elephant sutanits to vioience is sur¬ 
prising. The fear of violence gets into an 
elephant, and even small bc^s can act as 
mahouts and order and conunand it, 
Kipling’s Toesnai was only a toy, and 
he was a hctional character &ha was hoL 
He went to Hollywood as an eteftfiaftt 
toy- And Tooni c€ Kazhranga (abotti' 
whom a Scaidinavian writer recentlbr 
produced a book) used to han^ the tall¬ 
est animals in the jdDchana, though he 
himself stood harety tiiree and a half feet, 
it is this tender^ to snlmtH to vitonwe 
and to dbQr human beings vhkii en^des 
etefdtants Id be so eaaify dorocetkated. 







1 Aiiilitol#, IMM iniMMi. inlront atl^ Mot* 

tiii yw f tt W 

ia Tfw« OfWCtOMPly IMoid to piM fB) 
laSlMdxait oduld matooiie fiMf^ 

f0v»4B) 

ISOo I flute ptillels' titeil shtery^Och ay0 |6) 
laftelitif Impiratlon is coming round round round (6) 
fTHotetenntewiM accommod a te me? (4) 

1«te teft-dogis te P^icans (i:q 

ft Malarial Idr btaating stona dacoration for face (12) 

MSacond arorm in the mud (4) 

B$ BteMNeeaed men—has had stK of the beat? (6) 
arOodling causes frights, tails turning M) 

SB Pubhaher rues being sialed after printi^ of Lives' (6) 
BBOncemovafar a«vay and you find English a strange 

hngom 

31 Eviaoefataa stag^ No thanks-horrific to seize inwards 
mn round (9) 

aacto th e s w htteners camouflage skier (S) 

33 Tree dose to Lines, town (5) 


DOBni 

1 Earnest, forming league in war (5) 
aCompletely attached and naughtily tucked in (6) 

3 Rookie ge^ medal at being elevaied (6> 
4Gininamugf4) 

scant liners be diverted? Here’s watchful one shelled 
at sea (12.2 words) 

B Start of school terni and work's rmsery- a sign of 
St James's? (11^ 

7 Whence Scotch Is poured, yielding drunken stupor (6) 
B Loved aperty befota having to tidy up (6) 

BParrots? (^awd. I... Shut up! (B) 

101 raoeive money always in pence? Mayhe (5) 

14 English girl embraced by husband outstandingly 
patterned in sMk (B) 

30 Spruce, tiny, perhaps. I'll get likea VIP growing up (6) 

31 They never gain former reputation - bitter thing to 
swallow fS) 

32 Burning bushes: two ducks in spinny going up (6) 

33 Chid re betr«g unfit - enough to make one gaunt (6) 

34 flagged robin or chaffinch (5) 

SBBonny laddies over a yw (5) 

3B Place for Roman remains? Look up and doom (4) 
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ACROSS 

7.9D-NS.E :12.l!itin 
gvnttsn; 13.to9-r-«(r«v.>, 
17.«fuig mad'ric(h): 

SS, s-vaga m A1: S2. sc>Ena 
(CcKTonationSi). 35.ar>ag. <• L 


DOWN 

Z (r^ret; Z big cigar: 

4. k in pura conk {rev |, 

5,1 bid tn lo; S. (k)iller, fatai 
disease: 7, b in anag.. 
ie,anag. diaf.li.Ra kang 
mtar oo:21.ta onagers. 
S4. a sin in CO . a ht . 24. 
sa(t| in bar, 27. Ada(m| m 
RR. 2S, Tal-AviV'O less a let 
(rev) 


By HAIM Y GOLOMKIC 
»Ne.B 
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From a asma pla yed at Laip»a ^353 be- 
twaan Uhlmann and ICoch:-2 b 2 r k i. 

f 1p1q1p1;klpl02Op.3P3B. IP 
1p3r;eR1:P2iPP1P;SRK. 

Blaek wen by 1_R x P ch; 2. K k R. 

Q-R5 eh; 3. K-fCf2. B-RS ch. 4. fl x B. 
R X Pell; a.K—R1. Q K R mate. 


tm BtSiH 

IB HI Mi 

Mm k . iBwg on 
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I wrote dbout Sloinitz and, 
d aap i i atiwgiwatdlifiara o c e tneme b e t wae n 
ihaaa two agmes. it doas aaem quita a 
tMtnral tra i wt i o n. Both have that uni- 
v ars a l quality of ptay that chara c tnnaa s the 
“ IRloids have pro- 
W Ramet al Ana* 
Maetn J. O'ConnaH and 
$2 pegaa. tS. that saams 
wortlqr df Ria sabiaei-It b maarH to tw on a 
p araB a l with that stout voHtma on Fischer. 
Thaie era 347 gamas end. ainoe Karpov w 
tha te biwRa poaaa aaor e l wha t aiigtit ba 
oaBatl a ^fnaparael slf^a. tha c^mSiast rs 
pertioularty vermd. This is ebook that can 
ba mad ewh praRt by i 



j:ICeipov^ Biapk: Rawnatli Regolfs 

1, P-diS; P-K4; 3. IR-aB4 RI-KB3; 
X P-KMIS. B-105; 4. B-IOB. 0-0: S. 
P-Q3. P-B8: AO-m S-R4; 7.10-03, 
P-Qtl; AO-O, P-OA A«t-OR4. OKI- 
02; 1AP-K3. P«P;tt.B«P,R-K1; 1A 
P-ORA B-B3; 1A OR-Ol. B-OS: SC 


P-04. P X P, 15 Kl X P, B-B1. lA Q-B3, 
Q-K2.17.KR-KI,threalefMng 18. B-84. 
17. . O-KS. IS. P-OKt4. 0<-KR4. IS. 
P-R3. Kl-Kt3. tA Kt X Kl. P X Kt. 21, 
P-Kt«. Q-Kt3 Or 21 . .. 0-R5. 22 

Kt—B3. winning the Queen 
22 B-B4. B-Q2. 3A Kt-B3. R x R ch; 34. 
R X R. Kt-KI; 2A 0-02. R-01. 2A KI¬ 
RA resiane. The game is quite tost eher 
26. . ,Q-B3:27P-KKt5- 


Playod St Tmecka Bania, 1374. 

Bird's OpenkiQ. 

Whila: Cwibote. Black: Kmic. 

1. P-C3GI3, P~K4. A e-KtZ. Kt-CH93; 
3. P-K3, P-Q4. 4. B-KI5. B-03; 

A P-KB4. O-RSch. A P-RI3. Q-K2; 
7.MI-B3. P-B3:APxP.PxP.ABKKicfi. 
P X B; ie. Kl xP. Kt-83; lAKixP.O-KS: 
1A R-KI1, B-iQQ5; 1A Q-B1. 0-0; 

14. Kt-83. Q-K1; 1A 10-04. 0-R4, 

15. P-Kfl4. B X P ch: eeite raaignt. 


FromamatCKHwigary Austria. 1974. 

OP Dutch Oe k moa. 

Whila: Yedasx. Black. HoU. 

L 1Q-ICBA P-KI03; A P-04. P-t 
A P-10t4, Kt-KBS; A P-R5. KtxP: 
A RelO. PxR. A F-K4. P-OS: 7. Kt-KtA 
P-83; A QxPcA K-02; A lO-KA 
Q-I03; lA 1Q-OA Q-fM; 11. P-QBA 
td-R3: fAfCt-OBA 0-KI4; IS. Kt-KSch. 
PxRI: 1A Baa PxB. 1A QxBP. K-K1; 
1A BxKP. R-KKil: 17.0-RSCh. K-QS; 
3AO xPdAeatilqiiA 
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? In the hej^y of the British Raj near!(^ wery- 
one in l,49^n bnd 'a friend or relative in India. 
How, after one of those ironic swings oH history 
it is the other way round •» nearly everyone in 
India ^sefifhos to have a friend or relative in 
Londim. Over tide* years, many Indians have 
seen indch of London through films and pic¬ 
tures. |ktt what th^, even those fortunate lew 
who have visited this great cosmopolitan eity, 


have not seen or perhaps even heard of is noc¬ 
turnal London — London after dark. 

To the curious and to adventurers London 
by nhpit presents innumerable possibilities. It is 
a dark puzzle in which it is possible to get 
almost anything, 4t a favourite haunting 
ground of Dickens and Stevenson. Like them 
many adventurers even today prowl through 
the night in London. Apart from gaiety, all- 5 












n^t industriaTactivitieffare golAg on in iv^M^oua ■ 
paita of the city until dawn wten peqplib are 
seen to tie huw at ^ vegetable and ttower 
markets of Covent Garden. London nem 
sleeps! 

Much of London’s nocturnal life is InaocesS' 
ible to average visitors, and certainly not'recom¬ 
mended to decent people unless they are 
determined to take the associated risks in ven¬ 
turing into, that world. Often that could nM»n 
treadjng scmie very slippery path, and 
encountering the filth and muck that abound 
here after the nightfall. And like all other big 
cities round the globe, London too has got those 
tough underground criminal characters whmn 
any honest citizen should avoid as he would 
avoid a cobra. 

Visitors who would like to exploi'e it.s 
gambling world will find no dearth of gambling 
dens in this prosperous city. Apart from the 
regular betting shops whose growth during the 
past decades has b^n really phenomenal, there 
are numerous gambling clubs which really 
thrive by night. London is a gamblers’ paradise. 
People from America and the Continent pour 
into the city to open up prospective busine.ss 
there. Some American gamblers come here by 
chartered planes instead of going to Las Vegas. 
After the 1960 Act which made gambling legal, 
the profession became more respectable. The 
British are bom gamblers and today they make 
the Chinese look like amateurs. 

Unless you are a compulsive gambler you 
are better advised to stay away from these 
places. All club chiefs know that even the most 
successful player will lose all his winnings, pro¬ 
vided he goes on playing long enough. It is 
this money from your pocket that helps these 
clubs to prosper. Gambling can be fun if th*e 
stakes are little. But it is not so with these 
night clubs. Most of these joints are very expen¬ 
sive and unless you are a rich man, the way 
you will lose money here can be ruinous for you. 
Twenty pounds is nothing for two on a night 
out, although very few of the night club owners 
will admit it. Most of these clubs have hostesses 
and if you get hooked by one of them, you’ve 
had it. 

London at night has more to oiler to the 
pleasure-seekers than perhaps most other cities 
in the world today. To all westerners London 
seems to have the swingingest clubs around. 
The nijidit clubs cater for all tastes and as one 
guide b^ puts it, Uie customers of night clubs 
“include royalty, movie stars, diplomats, gang¬ 
sters, akohdics, debs, philosophers, lawyers, 
queers; churchmen and prostitutes.” 'But most 
of all, the client without whose ciKque4)bQk 
they could not «dst is the flush^^ hish, my-wife- 
doesn’t-understand'ine, tired BiHtish buMness- 
man. 

Drinking is the main sktiviNy of ihe n^t 
dub dtents. Niidtt did) hostegses are paid 
aecording to the atnoUiit of boose they can 
the customos fb cemsume. And to luakse w 
custooMn ccnsuiM dianipagne by gaUmip It 
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iwlliicv tHett JUmiaea. Ube trkk is 

wry nmpie. As to sonie. girlie and stito dubs, 
the hostess Oidera the dnnk lor tte dient — 
tns cliekit piQrtog tor it of com. As soon as 
a oottie i8:Opdiea and a couple os glasses poured 
Iroitt it, it Is whisked iway as ‘«tD]^y’ oy tte 
wajtreas who stands nearoy and is replaced with 
another an *eny>ty* frtaa another laoie louow- 
ea oy an 'eiapty' trom yet a third table. The 
final bill can be quite diattering unless you can 
protect yourself early fmn toe nypnouc spell of 
your hostess. And later she is th^ to offer her- 
seff lor your pleasure if you sUtl have some¬ 
thing left to your tncket to ^y the price. 

The avemge Indian vidtmg Lmidon can 
sddom afford to go to such places, and most 
l&ely does , not even want to go. But if he is 
tempted, a little knowledge of what goes on in 
varicms nicdrt clubs can be a deterring factor. 
According to the Greater London CounS whkdi 
licenses the city dubs, each dub must have two 
lavatories, one for each sex. Night dub r^lara 
will tell you though that clients of most L^on 
clubs come in three sexes; smne even boast a 
fourth. 

All types of clubs can be found in London. 
There are special clubs for the hmnosexuals, 
and there are others Kke the Gateways Club 
catering for lesbians. There are girlie clubs in 
and around Soho which are nothing but dais 
for prostitution. In some conservative clubs 
women are barred from wearing trousers, while 
at others anything from mini-skirt to jeans and 
bare-midriffg go very well. Blnally, there are 
clubs whose main attractions are girls who wear 
nothing before their customers — the so-called 
strip clubs. Somewhere in between comes Hugh 
Hefner’s famous Bunny Club. Nocturnal London 
is there for you and everybody. It is here to 
. entertain the social .elites, underground 
criminals, prostitutes, ponces, derelicts and 
drug-addicts; in short any and every type of 
the species that one can imagine encounter¬ 
ing in a human zoo. 

Illuminated London comes high in the 
agenda of meet tourists. If you happen to be 
here at Christmas time there is much more of 
it to see than at any other time of the year. 
Still Piccadilly Circus with its bright neon 
adverti^ments, Leicester Square with illumin¬ 
ated cinema halls, and Trafalgar Square with its 
iflood-Ut fountains are all-time favourites with 
the visitors. 

Piccadilly Circtis takes on rather a new 
look during the peak tourist season under those 
winking, signs. Surrounded by shops, clubs and 
cinema halls, to some it may present a vulgar, 
bira^ and awful sight so common in most big 
citiesyet it attracts the largest crowd, and 
trigger-hap]^ tourist’s cameras click endlessly 
capturing the mood of the place. 

At toe centre is toe statue of Elros which 
is a qestoig ground for hippies through day and 
night, paracttlarly during summer. In the small 
hours the Cndergmund lavatories here are fre* 
quented tsy drug addicts for a quick jab. Fear 
bqtiMietotols. their case-for tegaliaed practice 
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hanging in the balance, the place is a good 
hunting ground. 

Almost next to Piccadilly is the Great 
Windmill Street. The Windmill pirls have 
departed—cinemas, gambling clubs, strip shows 
' and sauna baths^have taken their place on both 
sides of the street. The lights of Windmill 
cinema are still there to attract visitors, but 
what is being catered here may not be suitable 
for all tastes. 

Once here, it is perhaps not unusual for 
visitors to stroll around in the nearby streets, 
as well as the much publicised Soho. It is quite 
common to Indian families, from kids to 
8 grandmas walking past the strip clubs bemused 


at what goes so crudely naked in the West.. But 
there is not so much to be dreads in a pure 
strip club, than what goes on in all-night 
clubs and brothels all around. 

A conservative estimate has put the number ' 
of. London prostitutes at over ]0,.000 which 
works out at one to everv JiOO men in Greater 
I.rf)ndon. Add to these the innumerable girls who 
provide the same service but under a diffdrent 
name. There are agencies offering esciorts fb? 
cli«its who want a girl’s compariy for a niidbt 
out. There are some big ibne ^dams* and 
seme with a lesser collection ot who £(g3h 
the core of the call-girl system. The Imadtims’ ^ 
wtK) live most luxurious lives claim that 







Cadwffwnd hiovIm limv« mtUBg to tmoginatiwi 


viding the most ‘high class service’ to visaing sudden, quite mysteriously. num.eJous name- 
businessmen from abroad they are playing an plates appear on doois in this district, and 
important part in Britain’s export drive, it is around Soho — nameplates which wore not 
being reported that one of tiiem boast that there ’during the day, like “Miss Belinda”, 
“exhibitions are held in London only so that “Jackee Dee” or “Fi’ench Mode*! : 2nd Fkxir — 
ray best and wealtluest clients can come up to Just Walk Up". Occasionally a “Hello luv" may 
town to meet my girls.” try to attract your attention from a doorway or 

There are coded advertisements on hotel a window h'igher up. Policemen on neat 
notke boards as well as outside many shops duty never an-ive at the right place at the right 
around London for 'business girls', ‘models' or moment, but seem rather busv patrolling that 
call-girls’, at all times of the year. You may other road round the comer, 

C(^ across advertisements like “French lessons Coloured visitors to Lomlon may liecome 
given. Jting—” or “Dusky dolls for sale”, or tempted to spend some time with these white- 
just “Young kitten for sale. Ring.'-...” An skin girls, and there arc gukle Itooks which 
innocent Indian immigrant looking for a room warn you of hazards aswxiated with this tyiic 
— always difficult for a person of his skin-colour of ventures. A visitor may haggle over the price 
~ may come across an advertisement that otters asked by the so-called ‘madam’ or her assi.'Jtant; 
‘‘accommodations for bachelors” but oa enquiry she may agree, apparently a hit reluctantly, to 
(My find himself in a • completely different ' offer one of the girls of his choice at a lower 
^tuaUon. price. Then he is told to wait, when another 

Berwick Street between Shaftesbury Avenue girl asks him to put dowm his name in a copy 

and Chtford Street is a thriving market place and collects the agreed amount which as well 

patronised % housewives and others who work is written again.st his name. And then to the 
in nearby owes for good but cheap vegetables, startled visitor she politely announces that ; 

poultiy, etfc , Jt^ visit it after the nightfall “Your name got registered sir, you may call 

and you. -wiU hardly recognise the place which back later wilh the rest of the monev to eniov 
<l*^rtfed, except a few dark characters oit girl. Thank you, Bye!” and bang goes the 
looking up at the windows with red lights filter- door shut on his face. ’ 

redJit i^ms In almost all b.ses the trick veiy well 

:^rOSututes adf^e^Using their pre.sence., Ali of a works in favour of the girls, for the victim can 9 
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seldom dare to go to the police station to jt«JS- 
ter a complaint and expose ‘the other side of 
his character. Again, if a person, unless he is a 
regular, happens to get into a room with one 
such giri, and finds there a large cupboard or 
something like that, he should better walk out 
in time; for the moment he becomes engaged 
with her, a hefty character may walk out of me 
cupl^rd and with a neat Karate chop rob, him 
of his wallet and other valuables. _ And such 
victims mostly suffer the loss in silence. 

The district of Soho is famous for book« 
shops selling pornographic materials; broks. 
films, photographs, di» records with aexating 
convf^tions and the like. Recently such books 
have become available in almost any bookstall 
on the pavement around London. They are 
always sealed within cellophane jackets. Once 
a curious American asked a counto* girl to a 
Charing Cross bookstall why, in spite of the 
books already having a plastic dust, mer to 
keep the dirt out, must have this addiuonaj 
seaM wrapping. “To kwp the dirt in, sir, 
was her prompt reply. 

Recently new shpps have sjtfung up an 
around London selUng “lovecrafl" -accessoriw 
for better lovemaking. Here one would enc^n^ 
er girls in hot-pants, micro-aWrts or 
proweative dresses explaining or 
10 fteou to male and female custemere uuA wrong 


places daUy to buy “something new“. 
There are “candlea” for swinging psrties, 
various creams and aphrodisiac materials, con- 
domes in different shapes and textures, and 
realistic and life-like replicas of male and 
organs for those of daier sex who need them. 
Around Shaftesbury Avenue and ottier places 
there are idiops specialising in odd kinds w , 
ladies’ undergarments, such as bras and paimes 
wito cut-lKdes and taacy materials wbleh m 
sold at exorbitant rates and bought mostfy by 

Having dealt with the sordid and the risky 
side of nocturnal lxmd(m, one can and .wduld 
refer to brighter side of the city once a|gihl. ' 
Leicester Square, not far off from Piccad% 
and S(dio, is always bright with cinema Iwte 
and restauranta In summer when days are , 
long, all smrts eff digraetets gather here., to entorrV 
tain the public. !lTamps are there, thi well as 
regular groups preaching the i 

Seems to tiwe anythii^ swioSdy; 
passes the thne before gohig rnig 
cinemas or waiting for a partner for a hat tow 
later in the Chickmi Jnn. Ji|^ and a$ato,3«tor, 
find young witii toirtod. 
under l^vy muce-up, chattoring atototope- to' ^ 
' their lohg-haired esooirto. ■ ■ ‘ ■ ■ ■ ’ v ■ 

;i> Toata opfstate everywhere at nighty jt for 
a iHfost^ gda perfonnance or for a brae^^. 






tindtergroimd aoibewhere, wbere lltQr 
^KjU'Whfadcjrott In a taxiyou pavfanf the lace 
lif ca^ne. rrom AxaetM, Sweden, Demnaric and 
Fmnce, canned, jwyrhography pours into this 
cUy fh aidte of customs check and rebuke by 
chbi^ l^ers -*• some of these being trans- 
ixirted here wtth all the haste of an emergency 
lidncy (^pemtkm. You can have anything at 
as^ tlm cab driver, for he knows 
London better than anyone elw pertiaps, 
imd tvUl tak^ you to the right place in no time. 

: But whether inside a night club with a hostess 
beside you or spending money on a ‘live love 
: show’ underground, you are bound to be dis¬ 
appointed unless you are one of those queer 
charatSters. . 

For serenely lit jdat-e-s, Traftnlgar Square i.s 
hard to beat. .Ait all time it wears a romantic 
look with its fountains softly Ht. and cooing 
couples, sitting here and there. \ converging 
point' for most protest marches and demonstra¬ 
tions, it 1.S surprisingly quiet and jjeaceful after 
dark. One exception is the New Ye.ir Eve 
when all-night revellefs seem to go njad, and 
howsoever freezing the night may be. nude 
bathing by one or two members of lwth sexes 
is not an uncommon sight. . Din ing Christmas 
each year, the illuminated Christmas ti-ee 
brightens up the place during its brief period 
of glory. 

In .south-west Lonilon there is the Big Ben. 

T think it is moi*e beautiful at night than at any 
time during the day. Prom across Westminster 
Bridge the flood 7 lit Parliament Buildings and 
the Big Ben’s illuminated clock-face present a 
|)leasani view. From here the rivei’ Thamt's 
looks beautiful with reflections of brightly Ht 
Imildings on both the banks. 

Of the recent skv-scrapers coming up all 
over London, the Vicker’s Tower at Millbank. 
not far from Westminster, offers a splendid 
■ sight. Like Post Office Tower and other newly- 
erected tall buildings, which isM’haps disrupt the 
I/jndon panorama, the Millbank Tower with its 
..spectacular reflections on the river i.s definitely 
the most well-placed of them all. .And nobodv 
should miss Post Office Tower either, for though 
.situated at a most unglamorous site, it can offer 
one the highest bird’s-eye-i iew of Ixindon after 
dark. You can also have ver>’ Kood cuisine in 
the revolving restaurant atop the tower. 

This is not all that London at nieht can 
; trffer one. If you happen to hr* there in future, 
iry to explore more of its night life. lowers of 
spbrt can go in the evening to places for grey- 
, ;hmind racing, ice-dcating or to a howding ring 
! lik% the one at the very place of vour eml>arka- 
iipn the Heathrow Airtxjrt. For the spirit- 
; tiBlly inclined there are evening choirs in manv 
ehurehe#. St PwlV is mo^ 

: SPlieiiiiidl when seen flood-lit from its west front. 
M ckrtdlii leetlve times there are fwfares which 
are mtrtiwlarly caotivating at night. In posh 
iDcalitteB the decorated shop windows too are a 
treat td the eyes at night. All in .'alt London' 
Mieil^ to offer you a mohe gay and glamorous 
thim during the day tlme^_ 
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CAUSES AND CURES 



Are you a little embarrassed by some niggling 
little teauty problems? Do you feel they are 
irritating, but at the same time too trivial to 
take to a consultant ? In that case, try to work 
them out yourself with a little commonsense. 

Sensitive skin: Skin is normally classified 
as dry, oily or normal. But you can have one of 
these types and a sensitive skin at the same 
time, although I generally find that it is mainly 
dry skins that are also sensitive at the same 
time. If you wash your face, specially in winter, 
angry red blotches may appear. In some extreme 
cases one may even break out in a rash. With 
water becoming more and more polluted, this 
can be a serious thieat to th*ose suffering fitan 
.sensitive skin. In the West, there are a number 
of hyper-allergenic cosmetic.s available for such 
a skin type but these are not available in India. 
Under the circumstances, there is little you can 
do but cut out make-up completely from ypur 
list, except foi a little moisturizer and cream. 
Such skins arc specially allergic to the lead 
12 content in cosmetics, certain colours and per¬ 
fumes. .Another way is to eliminate oosmeticB 
—nnw ♦111 vou find out whlG)»paiti' 


cular one you are allergic to. This ohvioui^ is 
a long, tortuous process. Hypersensitive tigins 
should be washed with water fspedally on the 
face and neck) specially in this weather 'as few 
times as possible in a day. Tt is b^tcr to clean 
the face and neck thoroughly with a cleansing 
milk or lotion, then wipe out the residue With a 
water-soaked wad of (cottonwool. It is better to 
use boiled water for this. 

How to remove focial hair: Many women 
are faced with this dilemma. As I've said b^ore, 
in the long run, it is not good to have facial hair 
bleached regularly, bivause It coarsens skin. 
Klectrolysis is time-c-nnsuming, painful and 
expen.sive. Threading and waxiiig will irritate 
a delicate area like facial skin. The best thing 
Is to keep clean well-defined evebrows, hair 
combed back from the face. The moustache 
should only be removed with a depilatory that 
is safe enough to be used on the face. Anne 
French hair remover is a good buy. 

Are you n great advocate of sharhtn ’ In 
that case, you should definitely follow a couple 
of do’s and don’ts These days, many lazy women 
‘dry shave’ themselves That is, they sprinkle 
on a little talcum powder and use a razor 
.straightaway This is bad. l)e<ause there arc 
more chances of getting a nick this way that 
can later turn septic Dampen vour skin with 
warm water and .soften c-kin with soap or .shav¬ 
ing cream .Shave light Iv. in the direction of 
the hair growth After shaving, rin.se area with 
plenty of cold water Don't rub the area but 
pat dry gently with a towel and apply a little 
moisturizer oi hand and body lotion to prevent 
.skin burn fluking and to replace the natural oils 
lust in shaving. 

Are you one of those who eithei gets a rash 
or an itchy sensation every time > ou shave your 
underarms ? This is probably liccause you’ve 
let your hair grow too long’ Remember, the 
longer your underarm hair, the more difficult 
and painful it is to remove it. Never use a 
^blunt blade or one used by someone else, that's 
the best way to catch an infection Also, do not 
appl> any cologne or perfume on uncferarms at 
least 24 hours after shaving, or you’ll inflame 
the area and will be dancing in agony. 

Is your face oily, pimply, but your hands 
and feet dry ? This is a common enough problem. 
If the face and back are oily, use channa ka atta 
to reduce oiliness. The extremities age fast, 
apply hand and body lotion every night on 
hands and feet.- A weekly pedicure will remove 
ail the dry, flaky skin frtnn feet. A regular mass¬ 
age with wanned oil and haldi on feet before 
taking your bath will also help greatly. 
When cutting vegetables like raw bananas, suran 
and katahal, rub Oil on palms. Wear surgical 
gloves when washing clothe# or dishes, so that 
the harsh detergents do not roughen your skin. 
Also, keep a fairly inexpensive hand and body 
lotion like Ponds in the kitchen and mb in a 
little after wariiing dikhes. It is non-greasy 
and is easily absorbed into the skin. Little things 
matter. For example, u.se mill polish remover 
sparingly and carefully, if u keeps milling 
on to tne skin, the cutjcies are hound to go dry 
jand daky., 

























































A COBRAI 
^ J MY GARAGE 

Amita Malik 


i 

i 


It was one of those somno- 
lent Sunday momingSt just 
a few days aga 
Having browsed through 
the Sunday nugs, I thought 
it best to lie mck quietly 
and enjoy my third cup of 
morning tea, Lopchu. There's 
no place like bed. And no 
tea like Darjeeling. 

"Uvao 9 t>\ said the U.P. 
retainer, with that antique 
fomality which did not de¬ 
ceive me for a moment since 
his language is very different 
'when I question the dis- 
ai^iearance of phee in the 
kitchen, *‘Huzoor, come and 
see what is in garage.” 
“Tell me what it iS", I 
snapped back, "my tea is 

n cold.” "It’s a cobra," 
1. “WeU, get a stick 
and kill it", i ordered in my 
best feudal manner. "But 

g mab, it will kill me first”, 
e 'srshed, ‘T have a wife 
and diildren.” “Oh. boo”, I 
said, springing out of bed. 
“let's have a look at it Now 
then, where is it?", I asked 
^rply, as the usual junk 
of packing-cases, fire-screens 
ipd discarded Car parts con- 
iirmited me in the garage. 
“There's no ccHm here,” I 
“There is, it must 
gone into that wooden 
Uie retains nerv- 
ouilyi" “it's a very big 
. 'cobn'', , 

t^immrly opened the front 
' dnor ^ ^ mf, which wac 
from the box. 
banged 

; :the: dodr switched tm 

-cmurage. 


and gently reversed the car 
out on the drive. “Are you 
sure there's a cobra?”, 1 
double-checked. Prettv silly 
I'd look, summoning higher 
authorities, if it turned out 
to be a mere length of rope. 
“A cobra", he insisted dog- 
^dly, "a very big cobra”: 

While rapidly considering 
what blonde snake-charmer 



'Whittaker would have done 
with it (charmed it, of 
course) and envying the re¬ 
trospective- ■ vignette with 
which M. Krishnan would 
undoubtedly have enlivened 
the above-mentioned wilting 
Sunday mags, I suddenly 
spied the tall, burly maU 
from next door amhting 
fay, stout sttek in hand tc 


boot. 

“Namadcar, will you kill 
a cobra for roe ?"•, I asked in 
a hostessy tone, “it’s in the 
garage”. “Not me", he re¬ 
plied, backing tagidly, stidk 
and all, “The mate always 
comes back and gets you.” 

Is that what strongmen 
had cmne to ? I mused 
bitterly. But the mali re¬ 
minded me that there was 
that grave Sikh couple hum 
ICAR across the road and 
their maU loved me to the 
extent of having presented 
me with some rare orchid¬ 
like lilies, undoubtedly with¬ 
out their knowledge. This 
malt would surdy not fail 
me. But my ^uence of 
thought was again intenupt- 
ed, this time by the poofi- , 
chewing woman on the roof, 
leaning negligently against 
the TV aerial, my TV aerial. 

"Why don’t 3 rou call a 
sapera (sndke-charmer) ? 
she suggested in languid 
tones,- "He will play adne 
music, call it out, put it in a 
basket and take it away.” 

Too many Bombay films on 
TV had obviously made the 
lady an aggressive kteas- 
woman. "Do you know Uie 
sapera’B name and address?”, 

1 asked wltherlngly. "The 
tally-vishun peopk will have 
it", she said confidently, con¬ 
firming my worst suspicions. 

The ICAR wife, a profes¬ 
sional in her own right, was 
br^ and business-like. “Just 
hold on a sec, while I ask 
the mali”, she said and re- . 
turned in half a minute 13 






With : "IfeAtwolute'ly itrfUaes^, 
you hnow how su{>eraftthNui 
they are about coiwaa.” 
Didn’t I know? 

This, I felt, was where the 
Press had to spring into 
acti<m, at much higher 
levels. The police, obviously 
was called for, but before 
making an ass of myself I 
felt I had better check on the 
powers of the police, vis^- 
vis cobra with my old 
friend, the handsome D.LG. 
“Gone to London for a 
course”, said his always 
helpful wife, “but I expect 
the police could tackle a 
c^ra for you”. A loyal wife, 
if ever there was one. I had 
seen the number several 
times on the cover of the 
directory, and I finally dial¬ 
led itlO. "There’s cobra in 
my garage, can you help ?”. 

I asked. The new, polite, 
Emergency voice at the other 
end did not even adt for 
references. “Why not ?”, he 
said, and having got the 
address he said he would be 
there in 10 minutes. And so 



up, the iron rod thumped 
twice on the floor and an 
ugly, bUU wriggling snake 
was Ufted eiperUy on the 
rod and deposited at my feet 
“It’s a krait, not a cobra’*, 
said the moustached Arm at 
the Law In a throwaway 
manner. “Any further ser¬ 
vice?”. 

“No, but you’ll have a cup 
of tea befme you go”, 1 said 
thankfully and in just admir¬ 
ation. 

^ this time, a siseable 
nm^bourlM crowd had 
gathered, “there was a big- 



gad and then you _ 

back. Or you Jut go m to tt 
and amain its hno.” w Oris 
thne^ aiwfha' Aimi Of the 
Law strode in with a wbU 
at senioirlty* the reid snake- 
killen stood up defenwtially 
as the boss gave his name 
and the looatUm of hie 
stationibr any future aitidkh^ 
'which might be pubUdTOd. 
One’s identity, alaA hod 
leaked out thrauih ttm fatal 
TV screen. 


As the various Arms of 
the Law finally departed, 
with full glory and with 
several cups of tea iiudde, 1 
felt it was time to describe 
the event of the year, and of 
many years. It was the 
classic illustration Grier- 
scm’s drama on one’s door¬ 
step. and now cndy needed 
the equally classic “creative 
interpretation of actuality.” 

My first call went to the 
glamour puss of TV: “The 
Flying Squad has just killed, 



he was, in jin ordinary-look¬ 
ing car but I suspect a 
souped-up engbie, a military- 
looking man with a gray 
moustache and foilowed by 
a tall lad armed with a 
murderous-looking iron rod. 
“Where is the cobra of 
yours?”, he adied In Inisi- 
i^iMme-lUte trnies, as I marched 
" well behind him to the gar¬ 
age. “In that box,” I said 
: train a discreet distatioe. 
. Aiid before I tao^tid gay 
M coi»a, tl^ yanked the hoc 


get cobra in our quarter, 
and nqr husband killed it 
with <»ie Mow” said the 
ma&’s wife. “It almost bit 
my hand whmi I wu taking 
out the doth to dean the 
car”, said the now strutthig 
retainer, who had aolardi)- 
aented himaelf in tlm kitdMOh 
“Nothifig to it”, said the 
Arm of the Laar, “theia iTO 
Giree ways of kUliim ;a 
analre. You tiitow a n^te 
handkerdiid round. Ife head; 
and tt attadcs the handhser- 


a cobra In my ganige”, 
began in my best* doqi- 
mentary voice. 

“But the dcin, what hgyr 
you done with the 
me Intemipted in a awnt 
media .roflek “Vfhy. hurled ’ 
the antite in it, oreounRf.1 
retorted. .it”, am 

‘begged,. “Net#''t}no#^a 1 l^#,. 

' r dchL/L:. .lt' 'to'' - 

malto a asir of snosa.” 

. . WdL TV had kJMt are 
'Utobra Stan toa.|toaa if it 
.wia.alaram. -.;v 









Uy narmtlve of the days qient at Styles must 
neoessarilgr be stanewhat lambltng. in my re- 
c o Ue ct fop df it« it pteaents itself to me as a series 
of converssticM of suggestive words and 
ptomses tbat etched themselves into my con- 

First of aU, and very early <m. there came 
the realiation of Hercule Poirot's infirmity and 
helplessness. 1 did believe, as he had said, that 
his brain still functioned with all its old keen¬ 
ness, but the physical envelope had worn so 
thin that I reali^ at once that my part was 
destined to be a far more active one than usual 
I had to be, as it were, Poirot’s eyes and ears. 

True, every fine day Curtiss would pick up 
his master and carry him carefully downstairs 
to where his chair had been carried oown 
befoiehatid and was awaiting him. Then he 
would wheel Poirot out into the garden and 
select a spot tliat was free from draughts. On 
other days, when the weather was not propi¬ 
tious, he would be carried to the drawing room. 

Wherever he might be, smneone or other 
was sure to come and sit with him and talk, 
but this was not the same thing as if Poirot 
could have selected for himself his partner in 
the tete-a-tete. He could no longer single out 
the person he wanted to talk to. 

On the day after my arrival I was taken by 
Franklin to an old studio in the garden which 
had been fitted up In a rough-and-ready fashion 
for scientific purposes. 

Let me make clear here and now that I my¬ 
self have not got the scientific mind. In my 
account of Dr. Franklin’s work 1 shall probably 
use all the wrong terms and arouse the scorn of 
those properly instructed in such matters. 

As far as I, a mere layman, could make 
out, Franklin was experimenting with various 
alkaloids derived frmn the Calabar bean, Physo- 
Stigma venenosum. I understood more after a 
conversation which tO(A place one day between 
Franklin and Poirot. Judith, who tried to 
instruct me, was, as is customary with the 
earned young, almost impossibly tedbnicaL She 
referred learnedly to the aOcaloids physostig- 
miae, eserine, pbonovienine, and geneserine, 
and then proceeded to e most imposnble-sound- 
ins sdbstance, prosUgmin or the demethyl- 
csinoaic ester <» S-hydroxypbenyl triroethyl 
tonoDomini, etc., etc., and a good deal more 
whi^ tt appeared, was the same thing, only 
dlffaentitly arrived at! It was all, at any rate, 
double Iwtch to me, and I aroused Juditli’s 
ooRtiiniit by aatong what good all this was 
UM|y to do to mankind ? There is no question 
that anneys your true scientist mote. Judith at 


once threw me a scornful glance and embarked 
on another lengthy and learned explanation 
The upshot of it was, so I gathered, that certain 
obscure tribes of West African natives had 
shown a remarkable immunity to an equally 
obscure, though deadly disease called, as far as 
I remember, Jordanitis — a certain enthusi¬ 
astic Dr. Jordan having originally tracked it 
down. It was an extremely rare tropical ail¬ 
ment, which had been, on one or two occasions, 
contracted by white people, with fatal results. 

I risked inflaming Judith’s rage by remark¬ 
ing that it would be more sensible to find some 
drug that would counteract that aftereffects of 
measles! 

With pity and scorn Judith made it clear 
to me that it was not the benefaction of the 
human race, but the enlargement of human 

knowledge, that was the only goal worthy 
attainment 

1 looked at some slides through the nucro- 
som, studied s(»ne photographs d West 
Ahican natives (really quite entertaining!), 
caught the eye of a soporific rat in a cage and 
hurried out again into the air. 

As I 8^, any interest 1 could feel was 
kindled by fYanklin’s conversation with Poirot 

He said; 

“You know, Poirot, the stufTa really 
up your street than mine. It’s the ordeal bean — 
supposed to {NTOve innocence or guilt These 
West African tribes believe it implicitly — or 
did do so — they’re getting sophisticated now-15 


adays. Th^’ll aotenmly chew it uo quite con¬ 
fident that it will kill them if they’re guilty and 
not harm them if they're innocent" 

"And so, alas, they dte ?" 

"No, they don't all die. 'niat'a what has 
always been overlooked up to now. There's a lot 
behind the whole thing — a medicine man 
ramp, I rather fancy. There are two distinct 
species of this bean — only they look so mtich 
alike that you can hardly spot the difference. 
But there ts a difference. Iney both contain 
physo.stigmine and geneserine and the rest of it 
but in the second species you can isolate, oc 1 
think 1 can, yet another alkaloid — and the 
action of that alkaloid neutralizes the effect oi 
the others. What's more, that second species is 
regularly eaten by a kind of inner ring in a 
secret ritual — and the people who eat it never 
go down wilh Jordanitis. 1'his third substance 
has a remarkable effect on the muscular system 
— without deleterious effects. It’s damned 
interesting. Unfortunately the pure alkaloid i-'' 
very unstable. Still, I'm getting results. But 
what’s wanted is a lot more research, out there 
on the spot. It’s work that ought to be done! 
Yes, by heck, it is—I’d sell my soul to—" 

He broke off abruptly. The grin came again. 

“Forgive the shop. I get too het up over 
these things!’’ 

"As you say,” said Pou-ot placidly, “it wouid 
certainly make my profession much easier if i 
could test guilt and innocence so casify. Ah, if 
there were a substance that could do what is 
claimed for the Calabar bean !” 

Franklin said : 

“Ah, but your troubles wouldn’t end there! 
After all, what is guilt or innocence ?’• 

“I .shouldn’t think there could be any doubt 
about that," I remarked. 

He turned to tpe. 

"What is evil? What is good? Ideas on 
them vary from century to century. What you 
would be testing would probably 1% a sense of 
guilt or a sense of innocence. In fact no value 
as a test at all.” 

“1 don’t see how you make that out." 

“My dear fellow, suppose a man thinks he 
has a divine right to kill a dictator, or a money¬ 
lender or a pimp or whatever arouses his moral 
indignation. He commits what you consider a 
guilty deed — but what he considers is an 
innocent one ? What is your poor ordeal bean to 
do about if ?” 

"Surely,” I said, "there must always be a 
feeling of guilt with murder ?” 

“Lots of people I'd like to kill," said Dr. 
Franklin cheerfully. “Don’t believe my con¬ 
science wotlld keep me awake at nig^t after¬ 
wards. It’s an idea of mine, you know, that 
about eifdtty per cent of the human race ougdtt 
to be eliminated. We’d get on much better 
• without them." 

He got up and strolled away, whistling 
cheerfully to himself. 

I looked after him doubtfully. A low 
, chuckle from Poirot recalled me. 

16 "You lo<dc, my friend, like one who has en- 


vtofwd a n^ of s^pents. Let us hope that our 
friend the doctor does not pcaetiss’ whet he 
preaches.** 

''AH,** r said. '*But supposing hk does ?** 
After eome hesltstlone I daeiiH I fiig^ { 
. 10 eouM Juoim on the subject Of AUerton. 

1 felt that 1 must knov woat her reaottone 
were, boe was, i luiew, a levei-beacted girt well 
able to take care of h^nelt, and i out not 
that soe would really be taken in by the cheap 
attraciion ol a man like Aiierton. I euppo8& 
actually, that 1 tackled her on the subject be¬ 
cause i wanted to be reassured im that point 

Unfortunately 1 did not get what J. vrant^ 

.... i went about u clumsily, 1 daresay. There 
18 nothing that young people resent so much as 
advice tram their elders. 1 tried to make my 
words quite careless and debonair. ji supnow 
that I tailed. 

Judith bristled at cmce. 

“What’s this ?” he said. “A parental warn¬ 
ing against the big bad wolf ?” 

“No, no, Judith, of course not.” 

"1 gather you don't like Major AUerton ?” 

i* rankly, i don't. Actually i don’t suppose 
you do either.” 

“Why not?” 

“Weil—er—he isn’t your type, is he ?" 

“What do you consider is my type. Father?" 

Judith can always flurry me. i hnggip^ 
rather badly. She stood looking at me, her 
mouth curving upwards in a slightly scornlul 
smile. , 

“Oh you don’t like him,” she said. 

I do. I think he s very amusing/* 

“Oh, amusing — perhaps,” I endeavoured to 
pass it off. 

Judith said deliberately. 

He’s very attractive. Any woman would 
think so. Men, of course, wouldn’t see it” 

“They certainly wouldn’t” I ' went on, 
rather clumsily: 

nighW^ were out with him very late the other 

I was not allowed to finish. 'The storm 
broke. 

“Really, Father, you’re being too idiotic. 
Don t you realize that at my age I’m capable of 
nunaging my own affairs. You’ve no earthly 
right to control what I do or whom I 
to make a friend of. It’s this senseless Inter- 
leronce in their children’s Uves that is so Infuri^ 
aUng about fathers and mothers. I’m very fond 
of you — but I’m an qdult woman and my life 
is my own. Don’t start making a Mr. Barrett of 
yourself." 

I WM so hurt by this extremely unkind 
remark that I was quite incapable of replying 
and Judith went quickly away, 

^ I was left with the dismayed feeling that I 
had done more harm thgn good. • 

I was standing lost in my thou^ts when 
I was roused by the voipe of Mis FtamkUn’s 
nurse exclaimii^ archly: 


“A penny 
Hastings r 

1 turned idadly to welcome the 


for your thoui^lts, Captain 
inteiTiip- 



(* .j , wgs . really a vefy flood- 

raps a llt^ on the arch and sprightly side Mt 

was pleasam and Intelligent. ' ’ 

t *** establishing her 

^ far from the 

impi^sed laboratoiy. 

Is Mre. Franklini interested' in her hus- 
liand's work ?” I adted. 

tiiou^*^ toe^ her head contemp- 

M ^®®* technical for her. 

s?srH«sU" 

;;no, I rappoK Mt." 

?f can only be 

wmeone who knows somethinc 
tnan indeed. 

hr him J fee* so sorr\- 

‘‘Sorry for him ?” 

‘Tes. IVe seen it happen .so often. Marrv- 
mg the wrong type of woman. I mean." 

-uSli j V'®J^’’fi fvpe for him 

t« They've nothing at all 

in common.' 

•'He ^ms ven'fond of her," I said. "Very 
attentive to her wishes and all that." 


Nurse Craven laughed rather disagreeably. 
%ne sees to that, all right!" 

. ^hik she trades on her ~ on her ill 

health ? 1 asked doubtfully. 

Nurse Craven laugh^ 

“There isn’t much you could teach her 
about getting her own way. Whatever her lady¬ 
ship wants happens. Some women are like that 
■— clever as a haarel full of monkeys. If any¬ 
one opposes them, they just lie back and shut 
their eyes and look ill and pathetic, or else the\ 
have a nerve storm — but Mrs. Franklin’s the 
pathetic type. Doesn’t sleep all night and is all 
white and exhausted in the morning." 

“But she is really an invalid, isn’t she ?" J 
asked, rather startled. 

Nurse Craven gave me a rather peculiar 
glance. She said drily: 

"Oh, of course,” and then turned the sub¬ 
ject rather abruptly. 

She asked me if it was true that I had been 
here long ago, in the first war. 

“Yes, that’s quite true." 

She lowered her voice. 

."There was a murder here, wasn’t there ? 
So one of the maids was telling me. An old 
lady ?" 

’’Yes." 

"And you were there at the time 

“1 .was” . 

She gave a slight shiver. She said : 

"That explains it, doesn't it ?" 

"Kxpialns what ?" 

She gave me a quick sideways glance. 

~ the atmosphere of the place. Don't 
jmii fe«i it? 1 do. Something wrong, if you 
Kimw .#hat i meanr- 

I sfienf a momeht eonsitv^i^. Was it 


tme what ^ had just said ? Did die fact that 
death by vioteiice by malice aforetbou^ — 
had taken place in a certain spot leave its 
impression on that spot so strongly that it was 
perceptible after many years? psychic people 
said so. Did Styles definitely bear traces of tlUt 
event that had occurred so long ago ? Here, 
within these walls, in these gardens, thoughts 
of murder had lingered and grown stronger and 
had at last come to fruition in the final act. Did 
they still taint the air ? 

Nurse CraVen broke in on my thoughts by 
saying abruptly ; 

“I was in a house where there was a murder 
case once. I’ve never forgotten it. One doesn’t, 
you know. One of my patients. I had to give 
evidence and everything, Made me feel quite 
queei“. It's a nasty exiierience for a girl." 

“It must be. I know myself—" 

1 broke off us Boyti Carrington came strid¬ 
ing round the corner of the house. 

As usual, his big buoyant persttnalily seem¬ 
ed to sweep away shadows and mtangible 
worries. He was .so large, so sane, so out of doors 
— one of tho.se lovame. ft'ixeful personalities 
that radiate cheerfulness and common sense. . 

“Morning, Hastings; morning, Nurse. 
Where’s Mrs. Franklin V 

"Good morning. Sir William. Mrs. Franklin'i, 
down at the bottom of the gaixien under the 
beech tree near the laboratory." 

“And Franklin. I .suiwse. is inside the 
laboratory ?" 

“Yes, Sir William — with Mi.s> Hastings." 

“Wretched girl Faiuy Ix'ing cooped up 
doing slinks on a morning like this! You ought 
to protest, Hastings." 

Nur.se Craven said t|iiickly : 

“Oh, Mis.s Hastings !.>•• rptife happy. She likes 
ii, you know, and the doctor couldn't, do with¬ 
out'her. I'm .sure.” 

“Miserable fellow," .said Boyd Carrington, 

“If I had a pretty girl like your Judith as a 
secretary, I'd be looking at her instead of al 
guinea pigs, eh what ?” 

It was the kind of joke that Judith would 
particularly have disliked, hut it went down 
quite well'with Nurse Craven, who lauded a 
good deal. 

“Oh; Sir William,’’ she exclaimed. “You 
really mustn’t say things like that. I’m sure 
we all know what pott'et be like! But poor Dr. 
hranklm is so serious ~ quite wrapped up in 
his work." " ^ 

Carrington said cheerfuUy: 

Well, bis wife seems to have taken up her 
^lUon where she can keep her eye on hfer 
husband. ] believe die’s jealous." 

“You know far too much, Sir William 

delighted with this 
badinage. She said reluctantly. 

. to be going to see 

about Mrs. Franklin’s malted milk " 

t™, Boyd Carring¬ 

ton stood loc^ng after her. 

^ remarked. “Lovely 

hair and teeth. Fme specimen of womanhocri* 17 



Must be a dull life on the wf^le always lodding 
after sick people. A girl like that deserves a 
twtter fate. ’ 

‘‘Oh, well," I said. "I suppose she’ll marry 
one day." 

‘‘1 etq)ect so." 

He sighed — and it occurred to me that he 
was thinking of his dead wife. Then he .said : 

"Like to come over with me to Knatton and 
.see the place ?" 

‘‘Rather. I’d like to. I’ll just see first if 
Poirot needs me.” 

1 found Poirot sitting on the verandah, well 
muffled up. He encouraged me to go. 

“But certainly go, Hastings, go. ft is, 1 
believe, a most hand.some proi)erty. You should 
certainly see it.” 

"I'd like to. But I didn’t want to desert you.” 

"My faithful friend ! No, no, go with Sic 
William. A.chanhing man. is he not?” 

"First cla.ss,” I said with enthusiasm 

Poirot smiled. 

“Ah yes. I thought he was vour type." 

HI 

I enjoyed my exjMJdit ion enormously. 

Not only was the weather fine — a leally 
lovely summer’s day — but 1 enjoyed the com¬ 
panionship of the man. 

Boyd Carrington had that |x.'rsonal magnel- 
i.sm, that wide experience of life and of j)lace.s 
that made him excellent comjKiny. He told me 
stories of his administrative tlay.s 'in india, some 
intriguing details of Ea.si African tribal lore 
and was altogethei' so intei*esting that I was 
<juite taken out of myself and forgot my worries 
about Judith and the deep anxieties that Poirot’s 
revelations had given me. 

I liked, too, the way Boyd Cai-rington .spoke 
of my friend. He had a deep re.specl for him — 
?)oth for his work and his character. Sad though 
Poirot’s present condition of ill health was, Bovd 
Carrington uttered no facile words of pity. -He 
.seemed to think that a lifetime spent as Poirot’s 
had been was in itself a rich reward and that in 
his memories my friend could find sati.sfaction 
and self-respect. 

“Moreover,” he said, “I’d wager his brain 
is as keen as ever it was.” 

“It is; indeed it is,” I assented eagerly. 

“No greater mkstake than to think that 
because a man’s tied by the leg it affects his 
brain pan. Not a bit of it. Anno Domini affects 
headwork much less than you'd think. By 
.love, I wouldn’t care to undertake to commit 
a murder under Hercule Poirot’s nose — even 
at this time of day." 

“He’d get you if you did,” I said, grinning. 

"I bet he would. Not,” he added ruefully, 
“that I should be much good at doing a murder 
anyway. I can’t plan things, you know. Too 
impatient. If I did a 'murder, it would be done 
on the spur of the moment” 

"That might be the most difficult crime to 
spot” 

“I hardly think so. I'd probably leave clues 
trailing along behind pie in evei’y direction. 

18 Well, It’s lucky I haven’t got a criminal mind. 


fmly kind of min I can tiniwfntf tnvself 
is a blackmailer. That is a fcml thing, if vmi l»ee: 
I’ve always thoujS^t a blackmailei’ otM^t id be' 
.shot 'l^at do you .say ?*’ , 

I confessed to some sympathv with Wd 
point of view. 


Then we passed on to an examiiuyUcKi of toe 
work done on tne nouse as a young arcnitei^. 
came forward to meet us. 

Knatton was mainly of Tudor date with i 
wing added later, it had not oeen modernised 
or altered since the installation of two primitive 
batiirooms in the eighteen-forties or thereabmits. 

Boyd Carrington explained mat his uncfe 
had been more or less of a hermit, disliking 
people and living in a comer of the vast house. 
Boyd Cutrington and his brother had been 
tolerated, and liad spent their holidays mere as 
.schoolboys tiefore Sir Everard had become as 
much oi a recluse as he afterwards became. 


The oid man had never married, and had 
spent only a tenth of his large income, so that 
even after death duties had ueen paid, me pre¬ 
sent baronet had found himself a very rich man. 

‘‘•Jut a very lonely one,” he said, sighing. 

I was silent. My sympathy was too acute to 
be put into woi*d.s For I, too, was a lonely man. 
Since Cinders had died, 1 felt myself to be only 
half a human being. 

Presently, a little haltingly, I expressed a 
little of what I fell. 


“Ah yes, Hasting.s. but you’ve had some¬ 
thing I never had.” 

He paused a moment and then rathei' 
jerkily he ga\e me an outline of his own 
tragedy. 

01 the lx*autiful young wife, a lovely.crea¬ 
ture full of charm and accomplishments but 
with a tainted heritage. Her family had nearly 
ail died of drink, and she herself fell a victim 
to the same curse. Barely a year after their 
marriage she had succumbed and had died a 
dipsomaniac's dcam. He did not blame her. He 
realiml that heredity had lieen too strong for 
her. 

After her death he had settletl down to lead 
a lonely life. He had determined, saddened b> 
his experience, not to marry again. 

“One feels,” he said simply, "safer alone.” 

“Yes, I can understand your feeling like 
that — at any rate at first." 

“The whole thing was such a tragedy. It 
left me prematurely .aged and embitter^.” He 
paused. "It’s true — I was once veiy much 
tempted. But she was so young — 1 didn’t fe^ 
it would be fair to tie her to a disillusioned* 
man. I was too old for her — she was such a' 
child — so ptotty —so completely untouched." .. 

He broke olf, .shaking his.bCku. 

“Wasn’t that for her to ?” 

"I don’t know, Hastings. I thought nqt. She 
— she seemed to like me. Bdt then, 4w I say. 
she was so young, t shall alwaj^ ranetohar het* 
as 1 saw h«r the last day of that lea^u.' Her 
head a little on one side — that 8e- 

wilderal loA her little hand—” 

He stt^iped. ’nw w<ntte Conjutod pic- 



^ .'ihouijfh .1 

. ISQttId'tiot tix!ilAL;W ' 

Bojn) CarHnjetem's voice, aiddfenly luu^, 
liVDfce Into my thouitiite. 

“t was a looV'^ saM' '‘Any man is a fool 
wlio lets oppinltinity ^lip 1»y him. Anyway, 
here l am, with a great mansion of a house far 
too big for me, and no gracious presence to sit 
at the head of my table.” 

To me there was a charm in his sli^tiy 
ol^-fariilomd way of putting things. It conjured 
up a picture of old*world charm and ease. 

” whore is the lady now ?” I asked. 

“Ob—married.” He turned it oil briefly. 
“Fact is, Hastings. I'm cut out now for a 
bachelor existence. I've got myjittle ways. 
Come and look at the gardens. Thi^’ve 
badly neglected, but they're very fine in their 
Way.” 

We walked round the place and I was much 
impressed with all I saw. Knatton was undoubt¬ 
edly a very fine estate and I did not wonder 
that Boyd Carrington was proud of it. He knew 
the neighbourhood well and most of the people 
roundabout, though of course there had b^n 
newcrnners since his time. 

He had known Ctdonri Luttreil in the old 
days and expressed his earnest hope that the 
Styles ventuie was going to pay. 

“Poor old Toby Luitreli's very hard up, 
you know,” he aaid. “Nice fellow. Good soldier, 

. too, and a vety fine shot Went on safari with 
him in Africa once. Ah, those were the days! 
He was married then, of course, but his missus 
didn't come along, thank goodness. Pretty 
woman she was — but always a bit of a Tartar. 
i*'unny the things a man will stand from a 
woman. Old Toby Luttreil who used to make 
subalterns shake in their shoes, he was such a 
stem martinet! And there he is, henpecked 
and bullied and meek as they make 'em! No 
doubt about it. that woman's got a tongue like 
vinegar. Still, she’s got a head on her. If anyone 
can make the place pay, she will. Luttreil never 
had much of a head for business — but Mrs. Tub^’ 
would skin her grandmother!” 

“She’s BO gushing with it all,” I com¬ 
plained. 

Boyd Carrington looked amused. 

**J know. All sweetness. But have you play¬ 
ed bridge with them?” 

I replied feelingly that 1 had. 

"On the whole I steer clear of women bridge 
plgyers," said Boyd Carrington. “And if you 
take my tip, you’ll do the same.” 

T told him hew uncomfortable Norton and 
myself had felt on the first evening of my 
arrival. 

“Exactly. One doesn’t know where to look !" 

He addira: 

"Nice fellow, Norton. Veiy quiet though. 
AlWays lodking at birds and thin^. Doesn’t care 
for shooting them, he told me. Extraordinary r 
No feeling for sport I told him he missed a lot. 
Can't see hiyaelf what excitmnent there can be 
.stalking about cold woods: peering at 

birdfc tlw w iijih ~ 

Norton’s 

have an important |»rt to ptoy 
-that wrece to came. ' . , 


IN Iht JkiN BrldQ* fW OomMlilion Iwia- 
mvii ogr mv iiiHiiimiuiBN onoQA FnMf 
AMoeiation Ml lh* Dutch hqiMNir com- 

piece of pDMIcil ccMof. I Will puMh the 
wiiuiina entry in 4ne nouree, MeenwhUe 
here to my oMlne. NightN elMMvtaied. 

My edviee ie.tp ihioy fiie eeriy diacerde 
and oonMerdiie point: from what holdhtg 
woMlIm MlwiM mm/eadey hewmede 
them McerdP? the enawer wN often re- 
•oiee e critical puesc. 

fpr example, a defender who holds 
A-S-3-2 or wHi discard from that 

•uA more readily tfian if he had held 
Q.S-3-2 or J-Sp 3-2. That wiA give you a 
dkje id ehuadofie of this tdnd; 

0) jre (2) K108 

K108 094 



In (1) this ie asideeuA inatrump contract 
and deciamr needs to establish one fast 
trick. Suppose that CaN has made two early 
discards. Coneltision: hs is more likely to 
hotd A-x-x-x than O-x-x-x. 

In (2) West discards twios. He is more 
likely to have come down to A-x than to 
J-x; but if a low card to the King is headed 
by the Aoe. be inclined to play East for 
AO-x. 

Such inkrrences are eape c tatiy strong 
when dummy has what may seam to a 
defender to be jm esiablishable suit, as 
here; 



South is in Four Spades and West leads 
♦3. South ruffing the third round. There is 
something to be said for leading s heart at 
once, putting Weat under some pressure if 
he holds the Ace. but instead the declarer 
plays four rounds of trumps, discarding a 
diamond from dummy, (ft is good ptay to 
keep the heart holding intact. I West throws 
a club and a diamond. East a club and a 
heart 

After cashing three diamonds South 
leads a heart and West plays the 8. South 
should finesse the Jack Why? Because of 
East's heart discard. With A>9 -n-,^ East, ex* 
peeling the contract to depend on the heart 
guess, would not think it necessary to keep 
all four But with Ch9-x*x he would not let 
a heart go, in case declarer held A«x. 

As so often, the discard tells the stpry. 



Orchids of the genus Oendrobium are 
depicted on lour stamps from Papua Naw 
Guinea. The IlhMits stamp shows Den- 
Orobium anosmum. commonly known from 
its acaiit as Iha rhubarb orchid. Usualiy 
found in trass ceartiangirig water, it has 
stftngsolAowii a thiae Of four inches wide 
on traiting mams wowing to atength of six 
IM. Papua NSW Guinaa IS iMfWnad for As 
attraetiva issues of stamps featuring trop¬ 
ical fhMa and Mima. The firm famss, in 
18B4, oomprisad 11 alaiM miOwing birds 
Of paiadiae. Later aablam have kwHidod 
bmrfUas, baa Bis . fraiM raplNas and see- 








to hear about aad you 
also get to. feel the iftalkm- 
ne» of the person emfdoy- 
Ing them! When (noduoer- 
director Kama! Amiuhi 
launched his most^taUced 
about film ‘Raziya Sultana” 
and cast Hema Malini in its 
title nde, a few females who 
are out-of-job, and consider 
themselves better than Hema 
began to grumble that she 
would be hopeless, what with 
her dead-pan expression and 

her horrid accent_and 

that only an Urdu-speaking 
girl would be the best 

choice for such a powerful 
role. One of the bekaar hero¬ 
ines, who imagines herself 
quite great, was e^iecially 
running down pror Hema, 
whose only fault is her top 
popularity. Meanwhile the 
shooting progressed, showing 
that the film was well on 
its way ! Then Amrohi start¬ 
ed getting antmymous 
phone-calls advising him to 
change his no-good heroine 
Hema, ridiculing him for his 
choice, and finally, suggest¬ 
ing that he took Zahida (ex- 
Dev Anand fame) who is a 
Muslim and mcneover talks 
TTrdu fluently! Each time 
the caller was - asked 
his name, the answer was 
"Zahida’s fan.” Ktwwing 
her bekaari, now caij’t you 
guess who’s behind the 
mysterious phone caUs ? 
More roles are lost by the 
shaUainess of the tactic em¬ 
ployed, than by bad acting 1 

In the toll glare and bustle 
of the traffic-hour, return¬ 
ing to the suburbs from 
town, a jazzy yellow Voks- 
wagen Beetle wove its way 
down the crawling lanes 
lay-cars. Ttwre was nothing 
exceptional about the yellow 
Beetle, except that Kiran 
Kumar, whcee head touched 
its rod, was at the whed, 
with girl-friend Rekha fast 
adeqp cm his shoulder. The 
two were dead to the star¬ 
ing puUic passing by In 
their cars. But most em¬ 
barrassed, (H* so ho seoaed, 
was R^ha’s driver, sorted 
on die back-seat, who stared 
32 back at the 


Cam^man-turned-producer 
Ctopi had trouble with a 
cai^tal T. si»ead through 
the making of his first ven¬ 
ture, Bhola-Bhala. The film 
has literally limped its way 
to oanpletion or almost, 
since ten days’ work remains 
to be done. Now that its 
advanoe-repcHls are excell¬ 
ent, one thought Coin 
should relax. Now one of 
finanders is tryii^ to 
aqu eeae lus neck by serving 
Him an over4>udget diaitf 
Not an the help tdoen from 
the five Mg-win of the fitai- 
industiy eotild tadde the 
cunning financier in a joiBt- 
meeting Gopi bdUl for tiie 
fellow. That means the jimc 
over Bkola-Bhde himt 
lifted. 

Speakkig of jinxos, tlie 
one over fihe nabriag d Der 
Aaand and Zeenet Amaa 
hap finafiy IBted, witti-Bie 


lieve her d her nde. But be 
just told her that Raakbee 
had nothing to do with this 
pubject and that be had long 
back idanned to malm a 
film with Meena Kumari and 
had the script ready.. That 
saved a lot m Ha&a’s .esa- 
barrassmarit, since she . 
counts Radchee «nong her 
"friends” —• if dw baa any, 
that is. 

Met tiiat dumb, dui^ tbhag 
called Shoroa Anand, who 
was going around taanrltiiig 
fdks in fihns to her> 
broitber’s weddflng ? Ode 
thought tint thnes had 
dian^ with the urtval nf 
convent-edocafead fitMida , 
stars adiD ap^ ttasBidi 
with an aoeent.' Bat yna 
have to meet Sfaema to Im- 
Ueve tint die cant apedk a 
wmd of BngBdil. 




^ the jBtao 
is even more Solciapatoh 
^ii Jugm 4 it has met tirtOi, 
fdbukNHf .ancoesik So Itor Is 
jessed to tiihik that mont 
nhns on him and Baa dan bp 
now made. Ait he piani to 
go ahead with Ids new 
ject to be diret^ed by him¬ 
self, staning a new 
which was oriitinally to dar 
Zeenat and be shot in Lon¬ 
don. The “new girt” pro¬ 
mises to be quite a thing: So 
is it the end d the Dev-Zee 
affair ? 


Cau^t in a dilemma was 
Hema Malini. who signed 
up for Premji’s “Meera” — 
the director happens to be 
Gulzar. And Hema heard 
that Raakhee was saying 
mean things about her. 
Like, Hema had snatched 
the Meerabai mle, which was 
aft^ Raakhee’.s heart. And 
this role was og»cd to her 
originally by Gulshan Rai. 
The Raakhee project was to 
have Lata Mangmhjtor*s 
music — Lata's life-ambition 
is supposed to be sing¬ 
ing Meera-hhajans for a 
film ! An 3 rway when Hema 
heard that Raakhee was het 
up about this new project, 
she iimnediately rang up 
Gulzar and askea him to re¬ 



ntm [StdA twn» 4^ lem] 
^ dtann- ot lUdii 
<,liAii^.'lK"0qii 4be was mmik to tiie 

. 1U» ti«i0 4Kama( aie oiitd^ 
'M'Vbfmget^, agtto husgr wftli tha clinttc thots, 
In «94 «al ot • adlbrfoiir telloef^ All along, 
taot fa er luverM around watdimg 
amidQndQr and was even more anxkiiK whim 
ff N fa gOMsed tile pilot info taking her for a 

So diat^a Ni^u for you — dar&ig, 

tdq^etixMta and full cd fun. I hate to admit it taut 
out of the whcde lot of hit heroines that we have 
Isd the moment (Hema, Zeenat, Parveen, Bekha), 
Neetu sun imnains the most aimrochable. 
**Succee8 will never go to my head,” she told 
me when I teased her about a swollen head. 
Tfll now it hasn’t. That's fw sure. 

It was Ymh Chqpra who once narrated an 
incident where Neetu, in spite of 'Deewaar', 
showed the same enthusiasm towards her shoot- 
itUt as before. Instead of Ya.sh ringing up and 
telling her where they were shooting, Neetu 
was quite game to call him and find out the 
venue herself! To normal people this may not 
sound out of the ordina^ but in the film world 
with so many petty brains dtxninating the field, 
max an actress reaches the top, it’s taken for 
granted that she’ll be playing hard to get. And 
Neetu seems to be a ram exception to the rule. 

However, Neetu is also rumoured to have 


her moods at times. There was once a splash in 
the papers that Neetu had ditched the 'Maha 
Chmr unit hollow, by leaving their location 
sdiooting in Kashmir and flying back to Bombay 
without finMiing her shooting. “Do you really 
belieye this she asked me when I brought un 
the topic. "What happened was, Narendra Be<li 
didn’t even have my dates for this shooting, but 
T cooperated all the same by going to Kashmir. 
There I used to be ready with make-uu every 
morning but no shots of mine were taken. T 
was scheduled to leave for Ijondon. I stayed 
with the ‘Maha Char’ all the same, waiting for 
my work to be completed. At the end of the five 
dajre, wittrafut finishing my work, those people 
awed me to ^y on for another stretch of 
shooting. It was impossible for me to do that. 
Eveiything was rea^ for my trip abroad. Be- 
fddes 1 was keen on this trip stance it was my 
first visit to London. They dian’t have my dates 
in ainr case. So I bad to toll Narendra Bed! 
thit I wouldn't stay on and I flew back to 
BjenriMiy. What’s wnmg with what I did? 


"That way, 1 have never hdd up any 
shooting or cancelled any tait of work to this 

S , not even for illness. Tfcte (mly time 1 caxi- 
ed aomettaung was when I had a very late 
atuotiog. tmagjuie, 1 came home in the 
woe |mmm of the mcwning when the milk man 
his rounds! Obvioitshr 1 couldn’t 
Ihwt inarnini^ So I rang up Naremira Bedi 
ew blin that. In any ease, tint same day 
lOiawna also cOHfton’t make it for shoot* 
m f didn’t do anyditaig drastic.’’ 


Most 

approachable 

Most of the time that I bump into Neetu 
at the studios ste’s busy d<fing the same old 
song>dance routine. Now, very slowly it seems 
to be sinking into her brain that what she is 
doing is rather monotonous. “I signed any old 
film diat came my way, with a lot of enthusiasm. 
But now I find Uiat I’m just singing songs or 
doing the rmitine scenes over and over again.’’ 
Time she became choosy, if she intends going 
far. Lo<^ at ‘Deewaar’ for instance. Hers was 
a role which cannoi even be recollef;ted — it’s 
not only the length of the role, it’s also the 
quality that was poor. I can’t imagine any good 
actress being proud of a miniscule performance 
like that. 

“But it was a hit," she pointed out. “That’s 
what matters in the beginning. Even if 1 didn’t 
have anything to do in the film, the movie 
clicked and that has helped all of us who work¬ 
ed in it.” If that is the criterion, then all right, 
we’ll leave her content with her lot. 

“Now I am getting a few good roles to 
play. 'Sewak* had a very gcxKl role for me. In 
‘Kabhi Kabhie’ also I have a chunky role. In 
fact, the-whole story i.s set around Chintu and 
me. But the trouble with ‘Kahhi Kabhie’ is 
that Ya.sh Chopra doesn’t l^dieve in showing his 
lucture to anyone. So none of us really know 
where we stand in the picture. ” 

Neetu may talk nf good role.s once in a 
while. But the fact i.s. she’s part of the group 
of new girls who go in for (piantity more than 
quality. Why else would she be tloing so many 
films and working in so many .shifts everyday ? 

“I manage somehow. Even if I’ve signed 
lots of movies the dates somehow get adjusted. 

No problems,” she explained. 

Her mother looks after the dates asj^t of 
her work, besides being with her day and night. 

“I do have a few friends my own age now. My 
old school friends have all come lt»ck to me 
suddenly. I don’t know if it’s because of the 
glamour ?” 

The presence of her mother on the sets, 
keeps Neetu Sin^ out of the gossip circuit — 
except when her ipother is dragged into it too! 
Otherwise, Neetu ^ts a clean chit on the gossip 
front, since tlie only talk in town about her is 
that which romantfcally links her with Chintu. 
And that is a topic close to her heart — a 
rumour which she enjoys whole hearledly. "As 
long as it is put jaroperly, I don’t mind gossip.” 

I don’t know if Mr, V. C. Shukb will agree 
wifli that! 23 
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ARIES 0MI tt ApfS SQ YOu m 

^^SS>jnmS wR^iious^ aspiring^ acUva and practical in 
JPaemp ^^ natuTB. This weak you will have a senaa of 
' freadom in offica and in your family. In 

social life you will have a strong aapiraflon to acquira personal' 
glamour. Executives, be on guard against humillatton at the 
hands of others. Ladies, prograaa and prosperity from personal 
effort and merit indicated. 

w. TAURUS (Aprs 2t -- May 20) This week 

you will occaaionally feel that you have not 
made as much advancement as you deserve. 
«# In service, an unsettled state of affairs may 
make you worried. You should do well to go straight ahead 
with your pre-arranged plan and keep going until your goal 
is touched. Ladles, you will have to learn a great deal about 
self control. 

® GEMINI (MMy 21 — June 20) Feelings and 
emotions will be active and acute; and 
events will turn upon them. Friends and social 
life wilt tend to pre-occupy the mind. You 
are firm, determined, practical and dogmatic in your opinions 
but it is advisable for the time being to be accommodative and 
tactful. Ladies, control your amorous, Impulsive and proud 
mood. 

^ ^ CANCER (June 21 — July 21) You have 
profound interest in money matters. This 
ggSSmBi financial affairs will greatly impinge 

h ^ ~ K on your dally lifS. In service, through per¬ 
severance and sound methods you will be able to achieve 
prosperity. Ladies, you may have amorous tendencies at 
times, but you will be able to control yourself by your wilt 
power. Girls, appreciate the virtue of obedience. 

LEO (Ju^ 22 — August 21) This Is the time 
to aim at securing the material comforts. 
You possess the knowledge of the profound 
aspects of music. If you are keen, your pro¬ 
gress is assured. In service, the problem of managing the 
situation may make you worried. Ladles, strive to conquer 
your strong attachment to earthly things. 

MjM VIRGO (Augimt 22 — September 22) You are 
lond of life and its pleasures. Sometimes 
you are very much devoted to God. This 
W IP week you will make some gain through your 
close relatives or friends. Success In the field of education or 
in your profession indicated. Executives, you may go ahead 
with your plan to own a car. Ladies, pleasure through journeys 
assured. 
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- unnA Ooiaeor t) ’ "AmiW' 

M many onMCK and onlMptlMe now. W 
Jw 1 m office do not. iMMa your Job imlintohad. Veu 
M itouidnotgliiuenyreaiontotdhereioeOauEe 

you of being changeful, buolneseinen, fix a tine of eotfon 
and adhere to It rigidly. ' Pfofeaffioneie, problems relaHng to 
inheritance and residenoe affil be eOlved fivouriAly. Laoiet,' 
you urffi be drawn to rolffilon end mysticOm. j 

8COBWO ■ (OcMbif a Mei ffi affie r MT 
Pnm You may eicpeet opportunltias to c^ in 
^BBr contact with Ingtortant people at the eotw. 

TSr level. In aeivtce, ydu will eeciiie the feyeiU ' 

of your seniors. Businessmen, finsoeial worries will be over 
after Wednesday. Professionals, you may be removed frofn 
your prosent position for better or worse. Ladles, renmmlMr, 
that the most dWicult battle Is crowned by the most glorloua 
victory. Silence will be yaylng. 

Im SAOnTARnn (NevMnlMMr M Ba e m w ber St| 

Family ties may be strained. Oiildren mey 
cause worriee. In service, you may M a 
raisa. Businaesmen, you may hays to vaval 
for success of your enterprise. Executives, finsnclal obttgations 
and llabllltlas indicate^. Ladles, your parents may fall III. 
Girls, Instead of concentrating upon faults of others, Improve 
your relations with near and daar ones. 

o PAPMCORN (Depember 21 — January 10) 
Matters connected with health as well as 
physical and material comforts will assume 
special Irnportanca this week. You should 
avoid being in any way compiomiaad by attachirwnts to the 
opposite sex. Businessmen, trouble will coma from indulgencdl 
In pleasure and excessive speculation. Ladles,.you are likely 
to be dragged to the court of law. 

•M AQUARIUS (January 20 — February Iffi 
You will be happy if you ere oontenled with 
jSbjlg your own domestic circumstances. You are 
vw a person who conceals his fesHngs. You may 
achieve something really great this week by your own effort. 
Professionals, you will have to overcome a lot of handieeps. 
Ladles, your plan is liable to be upset Throat trouble indleatod. 
- PISCES (PebruMy 10 — March 20} You 

generally attach great Irnportanca to pleaavN 
{CWISf and harmonious surroundings. Your homa 
Influeneea your aetMtlea. In servloe, iranafar 
with promoUon indicated. Busineasmen, 'your sueoaaa depanda 
on your couraga. ProlMstonala, by axarelting your intollaetitai 
taeutilea, you will maha prosrasa. Laffie^ iffisplaced Iruat may 
land you In trouMt. 
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Cardboaiti heroes? 


Apart from Neil Armstrong, the first man 
to land on the moon, how many names 
from the five* moon misskms roll df the 
lips ? Columbus and Stanley and 
Lindbergh seem more assured of a place 
in human memo«y than, say, A1 Bean atad 
Eugffine Oman. It can't have been ladt of 
publicity that made the spacemen seem 
so torgdtabte; but the tyj^ of pubBelfy 
prdnbly didn’t help: it portrayed thjiim 
as cardboard heroes raHier than as real 
people. Sfinoe they Ini^ ndsae back tb 
earth, as BshM Oreene have' 

been aSdered to be themselves, oboudon* 
al^ memhrg im ihefr lives as 
.psoplfedd. . 















AZ^ CROSSWORD 

^im:pmun : 

'ACNOM ' ; 

4 OW haiMHm tMtntict to MvlMnNl toMM m 
41 WMtunnoihri^ailtrtof morch outaboutto 

iMHiiAlisMinAdO) 

19TattorMall.f^ 

14 Eoslom potoMMO otimMhotf bjrSominniidii (4) 
ia What fOuMft liho iiNDiiinum iH-fooHiip (S) 

Ittaat arepormolatim’a 0 lvM up for om in tarfible 

daaart«onaau«b?(B) 

17 Pawl on vocaWy pr a i anlea. say, bofof interrupMng 
apoactioMMoMlym 

ItO <n acorinp iWto or notMna tiaad tMck (4) 

32 Otaaaman in iriaeo'. it'* playod (6) 

32 Broad and Wino a pub has Mt (0) 

24 Highland band Mrolic about (4) 

22 OM ioHidM is worrying chap alas (2) 

22 OoWin. a rottor, gatUng into mischlaf all round (2) 

22 What ringar doos-hold wofh baforo Sabbath (S) 

22 Just, but taksn in by rspscaliion lying (4) 

22 Public protest made for tha 'ouaa, with backing (4) 

24 Closing lata landlord? Lat's hope law's this for you (10) 

22 Fast little flapper'as knocked back a quantity of 
liquor (9) 

DOWN 

*1 lntotarantofrnuchrain(12) 

2 Gave aM to tha old. kitroducinB handouts on lower 
patrsions(4) 

2 Tropical trees; sbeky stuff contains what’s exoaHont, 
asBmi<«ure (2) 

5 Stay In bad andlaosly'^that's tha plaoe for you (4) 

2 Ha gats pM of earth real shipshape-Hkas his 

responsibiltty(7) 

7 Fouls a propailar. needing to be daared away tors and 

aft? ( 2 ) 

2 Perhaps how orra might de s cribe an old test (S) 

2 Ube a child, rather naui^ity one so kapt in check, a^ 
upaiair«7(7) 

lOCatadysms, t h ese? No, shorter, tamer quakes (12) 

12 Lose sight of foot in parMlIng over one? No (4) 

15 Ash trees ate.: a ring ahenarad one and orw inside (2) 

12 Trivial types, latking about, embracing pin up (2) 

21 Erect in love. In grip of a mush... a mushroom's 
orgons?(7) 

22Tanzanian; one breaks his law, getting punished (7) 

22 I'm bound to be worse off for receiving always (5) 

27 Fish found in African lake (4) 



22 Torrid place, kapt in iest arrother might be seen (4) 
21 Sort of goose to moult after start of summer (4) 
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TNt caim from a oma playad In BarDn in 
b a t we a n Bruntnm and Kutniav!*- 
3l{t2rk;pR3Bp1;3f?P1;5Pp1:3p4; 
apP4;P1 P5;5R1K. 
BRiilawonby1.K-Kt2.KtxB; 2.R-m cb, 
Kt-R3:3. B X Kt eb. Px R; 4. ft-frr mala. 


TbIbIbobIMO 

16 tttia of a book by W. H. Coians 
(jMlIili OhasB Magazinap B^Markat Btraatp 
Laonarda-on-Saa. Suaaaxp CIBSi. it 
Gontalfia 57 gamaa ctioaan from tha briaf 
partod whan Tal waa worM champion in 
1B6D<€1 and than going on to 1974, daaling 
with tha raturr match ha kwt to Botvinnik 


and going on to hia play in auch avants aa 
Otymmaifc Intarnatiofial toumamanla and 
Candmlaa* malchaa. 


ffNBWiv wno twra imiiiiwa my wmiiiyv 
fHi mm wmifmci wm mmw ffwi i conmovr 

Taf ona of ttia giaal chaaa garduaai of all 
tima andi along with Bronaiatn, ona Of tha 
two origliwi gamiiiaa of our Bma. So lhay 
wlH ba auipffiaad whan I milnl^ 


In a nollaoilon Bha thla you o at a oukitaa* 

ova Bk BwPa^^PiaBWIpaa oovaaiF awaa^p ^^paa a^pwaavaao^F^ 

aanoaof iHthatiabattinmodamchaaa. 
author ha i l a i a ct ad wali. Mia annctationa. if 
aaaarvarypmffN^ 


I would hava ftkad a contants Hat. but 
perhaps the author thought that hla pia* 
liminary ramarks to each chapter would 
serve tha purpoaa, 

Almoat St random I roproduoa the game 
Tal won against Spiridonov at Ttflls in 
1969-70. RaaMms or apace compel me to 
omit tha rtolas. 

White: Spiridonov. Black: Tal. 

OP King's indtan Dafsnca. 

1. P-KKt3: 3. P-04. B-Kt2: 

3. P-B4, P*Q3; 4. Kt-B3. Kt-KB3; 
i. P-K4, 0-0; 6. B-K2, P-K4; 7. 0-0, 
QKt-02; •. P-Q6. Kt-B4; 9. 0-B2. 
P-0R4; 19. Kt-02. B-R3; 11. Kt-KC3. 
BxB; 12. KtxKt. 8-R3; 13. Kt-09. 
Kt-Q2; 14. B-K»4, P-KB4; 15. B-R3p 
0-115; 16w OR-r-KI. Kt-B3: 17. P-B3. 
R-B2; 1i.Q-B2v Q-R4; 19. P-BS. P x KP. 
39. BxB. P-K6; 21. 0-B2. RxB; 
22. Q-R4. QR-B1; 23. PxP. PxP; 
3«v Kt-BI. P-K7: 29. RxP, Kt-KtS; 
93. P-KR3. Kt-KB: 27. R(t)-K1; P-0KI4; 
m OxKlP. RxP; 29. PxR. QxBP; 
99.Kt-Q3.0-Kl6eh; 31.K-R1. QxPoh; 
tt K-KtVP-KS: 93. KtxP, R-Baoh; 
94..RxR« OxRch; 35. K-R2. QxReh; 
m KKIiGB^BBs B-tech: Whke raaigtis. 







Hitm: K^Ung'ft iwm Hoiv Tomei of the 
Slh^mte iraii loeiKted in tiie uuxi HiUa. And 
.it $ ^piite poMitite thit SandenoQ, the ftoauKU! 
, el^pliaiit cttcher of th« 19th centiny, had the 
Qaro HUjto ai Us fidd of qperetkm He used 
to woit fNm Dacca. Tlie visible evidenoe 
tile presence «l idephants in Caro Hills is. tibe 
twisted .^hdegriphpmes. Asun^ the illustrations 
used akninde tins article is one which shows 
two bent teisffiaph poles, but this picture was 
taken in the Do^. in the Caro Hills the 
telegraph ptdes an twisted into the resemblance 
of jelebi, and over the years I have not found the 


huge unmistakable footprints in the red soil. 

The great stretch of elephant countp’ 
elands eastwards from the Purnea district of 
Bihar to the banks of the I..ohit in the extreme 
east of Assam. The longitudinal extension is 
from the Himalayas almost to the nei^boui- 
hood of Chittagong. The area comprises the 
Terai and the Dooars areas of West Bengal, the 
Goalpara, North Kamnm, Darrang and North 
I.akhimpur districts of Assam, almost the whote 
of Arunachai below an elevation of 6,000 feet 
above sea levd, a good portion of Nagaland. 
Meidialaya and Misoram. There are elephants 



reason why wild elephants do that. To smash 
a telegraph pole with a push from the head or 
bend a pde with a pull from the trunk is differ¬ 
ent from devoting half an hour to turning a 
telegraph pole into the semblance of a spiral. 

Elephants do queer things. At Kaziranga 1 
have seen them roll boulders as if they were 
playing a ball game or to be more speciiic in 
regard to the metaphor were on a bowling 
green. In the Nilgiris I have come across mile¬ 
stones uprooted by the elephants so system- 
aticalfy that for a good stretch of the road there 
v«re no milestones. In Singhbhum 1 was driv¬ 
ing in a truck behind a rogue who tried 
repeatedly to dtmtruct our passam by breaking 
laandies of trees and tossing them on to the 
rpad. Sksdt time we came across a barricade 
the ddvtf, tibe cleaner and 1 had to lift the 
cdMtructten away fram the road before we could 
{Npceed ahead. TTie elephant gained so much 
time eventually that we lost track of the animal 
iUmgh it was a wet day and the animal left 


elsewhere too — in OrLssa, Andhra and Mysore 
— but none of those form as extensive a block 
as east of Ae Mahanada. 

Elephants have been a long time in demand 
to work for human beings. Alexander's army 
faced them on the bank of the Indus. They 
were frequently used for storming medieval 
forts, They were means of transport in the 
countryside where vehicular traffic was not 
possible. And their huge size and voraciousness 
recommended them as status symbols. They were 
transport for royalty and lent themselves to 
ceremonial purposes, but it is on record that 
Babur refu^ to rWe an elephant because he 
could not pull at its reins. 

In anv procession the tallest elephant wa.s 
reserved for the most important person, and so 
princes competed for the ownership of tall 
“lephants.' Tlie records are imperfect but for a 
long time the rulers of Mysore had tall and 
majestic mounts for their reremonials. 

The demand for elephants was large in 5 




spite of the initial cost of the aniniais and the 
expense on their maintenance. Princes and 
zamindars bouRht them. Government depart¬ 
ments had them, and the new rich in the 
countryside announced their up^rt status hy 
acquiring an elephant. To cater to this demand 
thore were several dej^nt fairs in the country, 
the most inmcMtant of which was on the day of 
the Kirtik ^mima by the side of the Gandak 
where that hver falls into the Ganga. Ironic¬ 
ally the place was named Sonepore, taking its 
name fron the river which in ancimit days 
^bwiched in the Gai^ on the oppc^te bank. 

The fair commemorated, and still does so, 
a mythical struggle between a crocodile and 
an ^jdiant in which the ugly and scaled rep¬ 
tile was tte symbol of evil, and the wrinkled 
and rounded pachyderm represented good. The 
fight is suppoM to have raged right down the 
course of toe Gandak, and ultimately beeauae 
of the hlewtihg a of Harihar (an incamathm of 
Vishnu) the good was not p^ed down 1^ tiie 
evil and submerged, even though it would have 
b^ in the purifying waters of the Holy Giahga. 
At Tribeni (a rather generic name for con¬ 
fluences) in Nepal where the Gandak leaves the 
hills huge holes on the banks are pointed out as 
evMenoe of the marathon struggle. Ihe holes 
could take in an et^fliant’s foot, but geologists 
6 point out that boulders swirled by the Gandak 


in flood scoured those holes. Ihe flood, the 
boulders and the sfrft bed rock were all neutral, 
merely fulfilling {fliysiographic funcjkms and 
the Ultimate triumifli of good over evil is lost in 
a balfl)le of rock names. 

In its palmy days Sonepore had as many 
as lS(Xi elei^umts for sale at each fair. 
sensatkm at each fair was about an elefflumt 
running amuck and killing its mahout or the 
boy who fed it I remember riding a noisy T- 
model Ford into the Sonepore Mm as a bpy 
and a cow elephant returning with a calf from 
the river after a bath getting upset over the 
noise the vehicle made. There was much 
trumpeting, whidi caused panic and a minor 
stampede but attmidants with long poles beat 
the annoyed mother into sulnnission. 'nte driver 
wprly observed that the elephant might have 
mistaken his vdiicle for a crocodile. 

On another occasion an eleifliant refused to 
cross the Ganga to go to the place of its buyer. 
It went into ranmage and smarted two bwfo 
tied up on the ghat. The anger was inexplie^ 
able for elephants are good swimmers, and 
ultimately Giat animal too stt^ped into tite river 
and swam across. But before that the animal 
was beaten severely and received half a damn 
pricks fran the mahout’s ankus. The manner 
in vdiidi an animal as big as the elephant mfo- 
mita to violence has always surprised me. The 
fear oi viiflence gets foto an elephant, and even 
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stnaU boys can act as mahouts and order and 
command it Kipling’s Toomai was only a boy, 
and .if he was a fictional character Sabu was 
ncA. He went to Hollywood as an elephant boy. 
And Tooni of Kazirganga (about whom a 
Scandinavian writer recently produced a bocdc) 
used to handle the tallest animals in the pil* 
khana, though he himself stood barely three and 
a half feet 

It ia this tendency to submit to violence 
and to obey human beings which enables 
elephants to be so easily domesticated. And 
then there is the fondness for salt and gur. All 
animals which live in herds are .susceptible to 
domestication. Human group.s which emphas¬ 
ize the herd instinct allow themselves to be 





There have been several famous elephant 
hunters. The exploits of the Khasi hunter, 
Reade, a benign old man when I knew him, have 
been celebrated by P. D. Stracey in a volume 
separate from the famous Elephant Gold Ian 
Carruthers, another hunter who shot about 
60 tuskers in the Dooars. Garo Hills and Cachar, 
has settled down in Shillong now. On his 

later shoots he used to read Dorn Moraes’s 


ruled by^ dictators. 

Elephants five in herds, and not only allow 


themselves to be captured and domesticated but 
panic at the loss of a member of the herd. Last 
year when elephants had become a problem iii 
the Dooars, two pdicies were followed. One was 
' lo dioOt down the herd’s biggest tusker, and its 
■ aihmcates argued that the rest of the herd would 
vanish Into the jungle and not venture again 
to tlm neighbourhood of human habitations for 
a long time. The other was to capture a few 
animus, by no means only the majestic tusker, ^ 
. on which the, herd wpuld migrate away from 
";^e kxaUty where some of its members were 
lost. 


poems. 

The fate of IngU is only mentioned in 
whispers. He shot a proclaimed rogue in the 
forest west of Dimapur in Nagaland but failed 
to kill. The infuriaied animal trampled him in 
the mud so completely that no remains of 
ingti were ever found. Whispered sUHies even 
when narrated by those who claim to be eye¬ 
witnesses are exaggerated. The story is not 
credible but since it is there let it be recorded. 

The solitary’s behaviour is different from 
that of the herd. He is less prone to panic and 
can stand up for his rights, which are rather 
basic — his isolation and his supply of food. 
Rogues are supposed to be cast out by the 1^, 
by younger rivals. But over the years I have 
not seen much evidence of jealousy among male 
elephants. I have seen female rhinoceroses figb< 
to deatii for the possession of a male. I have 
also seen copulation among elephants within 
the herd, with other males watching unaffected. 7 






The elei^hant herd is an ectmomic unit like the 
gorilla groups George Schaller observed in 
Africa. 

But i; have also seen in the Simlipal Hills 
a bull and a cow cha[xrone, a calf between 
them. They smelt the rice we were cooking and 
drove us away from the campfire, and let the 
yoiuigsters put his trunk into the cooking p^. 
The trunk was singed and the calf yelled with 
pain, and the elders tinampeted in anger. That 
is proof that among elephants family life exists 
along with the herd life. Elephants are 
heavy and wasteful eaters. The big herd, there¬ 
fore, can only be a temporarjr feature. The big 
herd, however, serves some still not understood 
function in elephant life. In Africa congrega¬ 
tions of about 1200 elephants have b^n 
reported. In the Dooars elephants are said to 
trek from the bank of the Sankesh to that of 
Mahanada and back. On the way the trek is 
joined by local groups, and it is said that at 
times the congregation becomes 300 strong. 

Kipling's sto^ of Toomai is about the young 
boy being carried by a runaway domestic 
elephant to a conjugation where elephants 
danced. I am not sure if elephants dance outside 
circuses but they have mud baths. I have seen 
them throw big slabs of mud on their shoulder 
dltd back. And Toomai’s strange ride into the 
Garo Hills is corroborated by a Kaziranga she- 
elephant who escaped from the pilkhana one 
night and returned months later to have the I 
services of a vet at her delivery. 

The largest congregation I have seen in 
Assam was of about 80 animals. The^ were of 
all ages. Stumbling veterans who remmdbd one 
of mastodons, but they had a bevy of young 
maidens whom several of them tried to ride. 
There were mere middle-aged adults, who seem¬ 
ed to live like grihastyas — placid, secretive 
and inhibited. There were youngsters who had 
divided themselves in a school, slightly separate 
from the main congregation — hungry and 
.sportive but not ostentatious about their sex 
life. 

The solitary does not fit in this organization. 1 
and I have a suspicion he is a misogynist. And 
that is why he leaves the herd and spends a 
lonely time. He is not the aged leader nor the ., 
exhausted bull who has been pushed out of the 
herd because of sexual rivalry. The Singhbhum 
‘Robin Hood’, the first rogue I came to know 
about, was by no means an old animal. 'Hie 
Assam likenesses of the mastodon were definitely 
older. The Nagrakata rogue looked quite a 
banka, young and healthy and with his magidfl- 
cent tusks was able to hold against his own ; 


younger or older rivals. 

My suggestion about misogynism among 
tuskers may n<A easily be accept^. The makhna 
or tuskless male, is not easily accounted ior to 
terms of sexual differentiation. Generally he is 
more powerful than the more ostentatiousW mate 
tuskers, and when a tusker goes musm It is 
generally a makhna who controls him. The foct 
that the makhna has generally a broader should¬ 
er and is more powerful is not convincing — 




tltere is somewhere in the relationship be- Nagpur area, which would point to the kheddah 
tween,the makhna and the musth tusker a trace operations having been skilfully timed with a 
of homosexuality. 'With his display teeth the congregation. 

tusker may impress females but the makhna The Government of India reacted sharply, 
could not care less for them. The Elephant Protection Act of 1870 was en- 

There are two methods of catching acted, probably the first piece of legislation for 
elephants — the kheddah and the mela shikar, wild life protection throughout the world. 
Whatever its previous provenance the kheddah Elephant catching and killii^ were regulated, 
is now confined to the boutn, to be specific to The next enactments for wild life protection 
Mysore. In Assam, the other area where related to the Gir lion and the Assam rhino- 
el^phmits are regularly captured, the mela ceros. Both the species have survived, which 
shikar is more popular, in a kheddah (literally emphasizes the fact that legislation helps, but 
a ^ve) human beings, drums, tin cans, bugles the elephant has benefited most. It has 'multi- 
and blank gun fire are used to drive a small plied. 

herd into a stockade. A congregation could not The elephant’s reclamation of lost ground 
be driven into a stockade b^use the task of is fantastic. There is a herd of 24 or 50 strong 
building a etockade for holding 60 or 80 in Palamau. Singhbhum has many elephants 
eleidumts would be a stupendous faak. Lately, 1 right up to the Porahat Division — the nucleus 
tewve, loudspeakers and Beetle records hk^e couple or two are believed to have come from 
been used to help the drive. Orissa. The Simlipal density of elephant popu- 

In the earlier part of the 19th century the lation is so high that at harvest times animals 
pow^ of human organization for a kheddah from there go to the Bankura district, 
operatfOn had so greatly (largely We have two phrases, “pink elephant” and 

because of Wank fire) that entire herds "white elephant”, which nave entered our 
were captured, leaser in his Statistical Account vocabulary. We use these phrases even when 
■ retMrtfa capture cl an entire herd in Sirguja. we are not talking about elt^hants. The pink 
Tha event was ^cisivO. No elepdiants were left elephant is a personal mystic vision generally 
in Sifgoja or Palamau w the entire Chota after a high Intake of liquor. But one of the 9 





signs of old age in an elephant is that its fore¬ 
head gets blotched with pink spots. The white 
elephant is more frequent. It need not be an 
elephant: it could be a car, a house, a project 
or anything which is expensive. 

I can recall a debate in the Bihar Assembly 
when an Opposition member in those dajre 
the Opposition was better educated and intelli¬ 
gent than the ruling party — referred to "white 
elephants in the PWD." ^he Minister for PWD 
intervened to say that all the “white elephants 
had left.’* The Opposition member retorted by 
saying that the black elephants ate no less than 
the white ones. • The colour conscious Minister 
replied by saying : “We are brown, not black." 

The white elephant might be just a meta¬ 
phor, but in 1969 around the Borjhar airport 
(Gauhati) several observers reported a white 
elephant. No verified instances of albinism 
among elephants are known, but this could be 
the result of the play of light on an elephant 
which had had a mud bath. I have seen rhino¬ 
ceros coated in mud appear white. There Is 
not much that can be said at the present moment 


Hie mela shikari team consists of four or 
five dtanestic elephants with their mahouts and 
lasso men — the phandis. Unfortunately Uie 
name “phandi" is shared with the 19tn cen¬ 
tury thugs because a noose is used in both 
cases. The team locates a herd, and more 
importantly its school of youngsters. The 
elephant herd tends to get differentiated .by age. 

The youngsters are timid and would ratn^ 
run awav than offer resistance. The elder guard¬ 
ians oi tne "school" do try to offer resistance but 
are handicapped by the nervousness their 
wards. 

The roela i^ikari tactics is like that of 
boarding rartiM in naval battles of the days 
of the sailing ship. The attempt Is to ram a 
selected victim by two or mwe of the domestic 
elephants, then throw a lasso from the bade of 
a domestic elephant to the neck of the vicUm. 
The lasso is retrieved by the men on the 
domestic elejrfiant on the other side. But tlmt 
is not enou^; a phandi after haviiw thrown 
the necklace of capture, slides down the tail 
his elephant, and puts a rope on the foot cl 


on white elephants. 

The kheddah has been filmed and made 
famous. It is a thing which human beings 
organize cm their own grounds and on their own 
terms. The current Mysore kheddah operations 
are run with the aid of loudspeakers and tele¬ 
phone lines. 

The mela shikar falls In a different cate- 
. gory. The team which goes out to capture 
elephants does so on the wild elephants’ own 
terms and on their ground. 'There are no loud¬ 
speakers, no telei^ones, no cesnmands. liiach 
member of the team on Ws own and it 
is his resources of i'ntelligenoe and quick action 
which saves him his life and gets him a captive 
lOwiid eleplumt 


captive. 

'The mela ^ikari is less noisy than kheddkdi, 
but is the more'dangerous operation. When a 
captive is rammed both the mahout and the 
imandis can have their lej^ smashed. When the 
j^ndi gets down to tie a rope round the cap- 
me’s leg he can be trampled to death. There 
are peq^ who enjoy these rides, and also the 
period m comparatfve rest when they dng^ the 
captive into accqitance of its diangea dtuation 
and train it to do chores. The amp have heoi 
coUeced fay Pratima Barua, ^ daupder of 
Prakritish Barua, and have been mticiyed hP 
audiences all ow the eouiitiy. But th^are dow 
in tempo and repetitive ■** that is the lAy to 
break arfll of a lapMve. , 

•«« WBC inr aammtt' .. ;'. 'v - 



pmaAnviu^, Moep^jr, 
to tb? Jdstok 
^ HoQiital. Ir a prec^urious 




toyaoexy aurroimds this 
'MCidental' tngaiy, a 
suicide atbUaxtt>t.i8 not ruled 
put, as the dances of the 
millet going oR accidentally, 
nuBt be nued out, as he 
has been in the habit of 
carrying a pistol with him. 
But why suicide? There 
are so many angles to wmk 
on, hut at me moment 
it would be unfair to make 
any speculative comments. 
Even a top Maharashtra 
police officer told 
me: "There is some mystery 
about the whole thing as 
ho one is ready to accept 
the accidenUtheory! 

# 4i ♦ 

Not long ago, Raje^ 
Khanna took enormous 
pride when he tomtomed to 
me that he was the only 
hero going solOr not going in 
for multi-star projects. Now 
he is himself guilty of what 
he accused others of. 

His MAJNOON, ostensibly 
a pro^t of his father-in-law, 
win have, besides himseif, 
Raj Kapoor, Shammi Kapoor 
and Dilip Kumar. Raj has 
‘ beesn finalised, while Rajesh 
had a session with Dilip 
Kumar. 

Simple Kapadia is one of 
the two heroii^ Rajesh is 
tight-lipped about the other 
heroine. 

With the star ca«d already 
assembled. MAJNOON will 
he a bumper project 
with IQimal Amrcdil as the 
director. With such tq;> 
stars and Kapud being a 
slow, ihnugh itainstaking < 
dlrectmr, it Cbould take at 
least five years to conplete, 
if not mme. Besides, Kamal 
is already busy direcUng 
, RAZU SULTAN. 

Raj 'Kapoor, the showman, 
who beakles bting a film 
diowman, Is the one who 
l^ugit fihn folk how to . 
bold fahtdouii puties. No 
mie. has outclassed him hi 
; Imt today,^ Baj 



the party-gfver is l 3 ring_ 

The BOBBY premiere, went 
without a party, which many 
took as some kind of a j<Ae. 
He does not cetebiate his 
birthdajrs the way he u^ 
to. To tibis year’s birthday, 
he did not invite anyone 
thov^ on that day he held 


the mahurat of his new 
project SATTAM SHIVAM 
SDNDARAM. 

Only familyfolk, which 
number a lot, and a few 
friends dropped in to 
celebrate the twin-event. 
Signs trf Emergency-times? 

^-KRISHNA 


A Fsmsbmi iW i» pKvth 
one oC tlus tniiipft 
you noUee about tfaaaou I{a]i^ 
dressers* Mils, sbamfipoo*, 
dressings, and other It^s' 
mobabi^ account iar about 
o per cent of both nwn's and 
women’s net earnings, and 
people in the public ew as 
weU as those with ’npirob- 
lem” hair will inrobaUy 
spend much more. 

It is not osrprising, there¬ 
fore, that the modem salon, 
both his and hers (azal today 
many are unisexual) appears 
to resemble something be¬ 
tween the loun^ of a luxuiv 
hot^ ami a gentlmnens 
club. Sessions can last an 
hour or two, and to help you 
pass the time in comfort you 
may be, soothed by Beet¬ 
hoven or Baccarat end offer¬ 
ed coffee, Coke, or Campari, 
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die. ott%«r fi>yt 

^owt cfieo-tr/' 

treated their wigs and beards 
with great care, curling 
them with tongs, using per¬ 
fumed ointments, and on 
special occasions powdering 


r.gtowtl», 

wanted, stfll aeedhi atteniloio^ 
trimmiiiig; and pnmr groans 
ing if tt H to adoeleguiea. 

Maiqr maturer men, ofln 
encouraged faf, Udmi Or 
dauidders. bigtw Otib talmn 
to spmr^biff ftteiai ^^fOogen^ 
Style, of eomae, ie moat bm 
portant If it la to suit ,the 
wearer. 

There ar^ in fact, tfaiee 
main types of hair; Jong, 
soft hair whkh grows on 
the scalp, beerd) and pubie; 
the stiff, Ohort coarser hair 
found In eyelashes, eye¬ 
brows. and withfas the nose 
and ears; and the downy 
lanugo hair which is present 
ovef the whcde smooth skin 
of the body. The lanugo 
hairs have no medulla and 
many have no colour. 

Cutting does not, as is 


as well as light refresh¬ 
ments. 

Grey is an off-colour for 
youth. Gr^ing hair goes 
with slowing pace, but, un¬ 
like baldness, there is a cure. 
It mostly comes in bottles, 
is cultivated as part of the 
daily grooming routine, and 
is currently used by about 
three million American men. 
One day it may even be poss¬ 
ible to revive the pigment- 
producing process by taking 
a pill. 

Although wigs are now 
widely used once more by 
men, most males still feel a 
psychological hang-up about 
artificial luiir, even the more 
expensive and cleverW de¬ 
signed hairpieces. But men 
probably wore wi^ before 
W(»nen as {nrotection out¬ 
doors ; their styles were 
certainly more mrtreme, 
often being used to denote 
rank. 

The early Egyptians shav¬ 
ed their heads and wore long 
hiark wigs. Around the 
twelfth century BC henna 
and indigo dyes were used 
to ttum wiM red, Wue, 
12 green,- and opier colours. A 
Bttle later Ae^rrfan men 
>Mtiras. They 


them with gold dust. Roman 
men and women often curl¬ 
ed and frizzed their hair and 
sometimes wwe gold dust 
or coloured powders in it. 

Now, with the eouality of 
the sexes and the liberation 
of wconen, girls look like 
boys and beys look like girls. 
Tb^ buy thetr clothes at 
each other's shops — well 
some of them, at least — 
they work sMe side in 
office, shops, and factories 
and with generally shorter 
hair styles, they dt beside 
eadi other in hairdressing 
salcms. 

Today’s faEbions, of 
course, are ergonomic and 
related to function. Among 
young men, however, tong- 
er sidebtuns, moustaches, 
and especially beards are be¬ 
coming increasihgly popu* 
lar. In Eastern countries the 
younger male has always 
favoured an early moustache 
as an outward manifestation 
of sexual maturi^. 

Students have (rften ex¬ 
perimented in their search 
to give new expresirion to 
their personalities^ as well 
ea hi the more dbvteus Ju^ . 
of saving the mornlM 

alMvimr ritu^ bUt fSClMi Jr 


popularly supposed, influ¬ 
ence growth. Hair always 
grows rapidly at first and 
then reaches a stage when 
it slows down. Experiments 
with grease, shaving, and 
sunlight, believed to he hair 
stimulants, have shown that 
these had no effect on later 
development Sun rays hast¬ 
en the growUi of hair in the 
growing period onfy. 

Just as they say in the 
BiWe : “My brother Esau 
was a hairy man. but I am 
a smooth man.’’ Ironkapy 
haiiy men often wish they 
were smooth-shinned and- 
smooth types, haiiy. Certain¬ 
ly many women find hairy 
men more eexy. .' 

Moet women will go to 
great lengths to remove un¬ 
wanted hair from their 
bodies. In fact. Oiere are 
several prooeesn of hidr re¬ 
moval offered in the beauty 
salons and - it is hfg busi- 
ness. 

UOn with hairy diests like 
exposhig them. the 

Ittwless ctem with nothing,:; 
one entenJrlsinff flrm* hes, 
y ppodlio^ chest- wigs^ . Even.; 
'■ Harrbds. sold hem. _J,, ■ 
.Rodney - „BeiinOtt,.,~ ■ 


UNISEX APPROACH 
TO ELEGANCE 
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tliedmpttNed. It was an unsaUafaetoir time 
■—with tts unea«7 feeling of waiting for some- 
tning. 

Notl^ if I W i)ut it in such a way. 
actual^ happened. Yet there were incidents, 
scraps of odd conversatkms, sidelights upon the 
wious Inmates of Styles, elucidating remarks. 




tog^h^r, could hdvc done a lot towards en¬ 
lightening me. 

It was Poirot who, with a few forceful 
words, showed me something to which I had 
been crtminalty blind. 

I was cornpiaming, for the umpteenth time, 
of his wilful rOFusal to admit me to his con¬ 




fidence. It was not fair, 1 told him. Always he 
and I had had equal knowledge — even if 1 had 
teen dense and ne had been astute in drawing 
the right conclusions from that knowledge. 

He waved an impatient hand. 

"Quite so, my friend. It is not fair! It is 
not sporting! It is not playing the game! Admit 
ail that and pass from it. This ianot a. game — 
it is not le sport. For you, you occupy yourself 
in guessing wildly at the identity of X. It is 
not for that that I asked you to come here. 
Unnecessary for you to occupy yourself with 
tihat. I know the answer to that question. But 
what I do not know and what I must know is 
this: ‘Who is going to die — very soon ?’ It is a 
question, num irieux, not of you playing a mess¬ 
ing game, but oi ^venting a human being 
fnan dying." 

1 was startled. 

"Of course,” I said slowly. "I — well, I did 
know that you practically -said so once, but I 
haven’t quite realized it.’^ 

“Th^ realize it now — immediately." 

"Yes, yes, I will — I mean, I do.” 

“Bisn,! Then tell me, Hastings, who is it 
who is going to die ?” 

I stared at him blankly. 

"I have really no idea!” 

“Then you imKmld have an idea! IVhat else 
are you here for ?” 

“Surely,” I said, going back over my medi¬ 
tations on the subject, "there must be a connec¬ 
tion between the victim and X so that if you 
told me who X was—” 

Poirot idiook his head with so much vigour 
that it was quite painful to watch. 

"Have I not told you that that is the 
OBsenoe X's tedhnique ? Ttiere will be nothing 
connecting X with the death. That is certain."^ 

"The connection will be hidden, you mean?" 

“It will be so well hlldden that neither you 
nor I win find it” 


"But surely by studying X’s past—’’ 

"I tell you, no. Certainly not in the time. 
Murder may happen any moment, you com¬ 
prehend ?’’ 

‘To someone in this house ?" 

“To someone in this house." 

“And you really do not know who, or 
how?" 

“Ah, if I did, I should not be urging you 
to find out for me!” 

"You simply base your assumption on the 
presence of X ?” 

I sounded a little doubtful. Poirot, whose 
self-control had lessened as his limbs were per¬ 
force immobile, fairly howled at me. 

"Ah, ma fot, how many times am I to go 
over all this ? If a lot of war correspondents 
arrive suddenly in a certain spot of Elurope, it 
means what ? It means war! If doctors come 
from all over the world to a certain city — it 
idiows what ? That there is to be a medical con¬ 
ference. Where you see a vulture hovering, 
there will he a carcass. If you see beaters walk¬ 
ing up a moor, there will be a shoot. If you see 
a man stop suddenly, tear off his coat and plunge 
into the .sea, it means that there, there will be 
a rescue from drowning. 

“If you see ladies of middle age and respect¬ 
able appearance peering through a hedge, you 
may deduce that there Is there an impropriety 
of some kind! And finally, if you smell a suc¬ 
culent smell .and observe several prople all 
walking along a corridor in the same direction, 
vou may .safely assume that a meal is about to 13 


be served!” 

I considered these analt^gies fof a niunute 
or two. then 1 said, talcing the first one: 

“All the same, one war correspondent does 
not make a war!” 

“Certainly not. And one swallow does not 
make a summer. But one murderer, Hastings, 
does make a murder.” 

That, of course, was undeniable. But it 
still occurred to me. as it did not seem to have 
occurred to Poirot, that even a murderer has his 
off times. X might be at Styles simply for a 
holiday with no lethal intent. Poirot was so 
worked up, however, that I dared not propound 
this suggestion. I merely said that the whole 

thing seemed to me hopeless. We must wait— 

“And see,” finished Poirot. “Like your Mr. 
Asquith in the last war. liiat, mon cher, is just 
what we must not do. I do not say, mark you, 
that we shall succeed, for as I have told you 
before, when a killer has determined to kill, it 
is not easy to circumvent him. But we can at 
least try^ Figure to yourself, Hastings, that you 
have here the bridge pn^lem in the paper. You 
can see all the cards. What you are asked to 
do is ‘Forecast the result of the deal’.” 

I shook my head. 

“It’s no good, Poirot. I haven’t the least 
idea. If I knew who X was—” 

Poirot howled at me again. He howled so 
loud that Curtiss came running in from the next 
room looking quite frightened. Poirot waved 
him away and when he had gone out again, my 
friend spoke in a more controlled manner. 

“Come, Hastings, you are not so stupid as 
you.like to pretend.* You have studied those 
cases I gave you to read. You may not know 
who X is, but you know X’s technique for com¬ 
mitting a crime.” 

“Oh,” I said. “I see.” 

“Of course you see. The trouble with you is 
that you are mentally lazy. You like to play 
games and mess. You do not like to work with 
your head. What is the essential element of X's 
tedmique ? Is it not that the crime, when com¬ 
mitted, is complete ? That is to say, there is a 
motive for the crime, there is an opportunity, 
there is means and there is, last and most 
important, the guilty person all ready for the 
dock.” 

At once I grasped the essential point and 
realized what a fool I had been not to see it 
sooner. 

“I see,” I said. “I’ve got to look round for 
somebody who — who answers to those require¬ 
ments — the potential victim.” 

Poirot leaned back with a sigh. 

“Enfinf I am very tired. Send Curtin to 
me. You understand your job now. You are 
active, you can get about, you can follow people 
about, talk to l^m, spy upon them unobserv¬ 
ed —” (1 nearly uttered an indignant protest, 
but quelled it It was too old an argument.) 
‘Tou can listen to conversations, you have knees 
that wiU stifi bend and permit you to kneel and 
look through keyholes—” 

14 “I will not look through keyholes,” I, inter¬ 


rupted hody. 

Poirot closed his miesl 

“Very w^, then. You wiQ hot took throiilih 
keyholes. You will lesittih the 
man and someone will be killed: It hot 
matter, that Honour domes first %Hh an 
Englishman. Your honour is more httportant 
than somebody•else’s life. Bien! It is under- 
sto^.” 

“No, but dash it all, Poirot—’* 

Poirot said coldly: 

“Send Curtiss to me. Go away. You are 
obstinate and extremely stupid and I wish that 
there were scmieone else whcnn I could trust, but 
I suppose I shall have to put up with you and 
your absurd ideas of fair play. Since you cannot 
use your grey ceils as you do not possess them, 
at any rate use your eyes, your ears and your 
nose K need be in so far as the dictates of honour 
allow.” 

II 

It was on the following day that I ventured 
to broach an idea which had come into my mind 
more than once. I did so a little dubiously, for 
one never knows how Poirot may react! ‘ 

I said: 

“I’ve been thinking. Poirot. I know I’m not 
much of a fellow. You’ve said I'm stupid. Well, 
in a way it’s true. And I’m only half the man 
I was. Since Cinders’ death—” 

I stopped. Poirot made a gruff noise indica¬ 
tive of s^pathy. 

I went on; 

“But there is a man here who could help 
us — just the kind of man we need. Brains, 
imagination, resource — u.sed to making deci¬ 
sions airi a man of wide experience. I’m talking 
of Bo^ 'Carrington. He’s the man we want, 
Poirot. Take him Into your confidence. Put the 
whole thing before hini.” 

Poirot onened his eyes and said with 
immense decision: 

“Certainly not” 

“But why not ? You can't deny that he’s 

clever — a good deal cleverer than I am.” 

“That," said Poirot with biting sarcasm, 
“would be easy. But dismiss tiie idea from You*** 
mind, Hastings. We take no one toto our con¬ 
fidence. 'mat IS understood — befh ? You com¬ 
prehend, I forbid you to speak of this matter.” 

“All right, if you say so, but really Bqyd 
Carrington—” 

"Ah ta ta! Boyd Carrington. Why are you 
so obsessed with Boyd Carrington ? What is he, 
after all? A big man who is pompous; and 
pleased with himself because people have called 
him ‘Your Excellency.’ A man with — yes, , a 
certain amount of iact and charm of mann^. 
But he is not so wonderful, your Bqyd Carring¬ 
ton. He repeats himself, he tells the same stc^ 
twice — and what is more, his ixtemoiy is so 
bad that he tells badt to you the story that you 
have told to him ! A man of Outstanmng 
ability ? Not at all An dd b(»« — a windbag 
enfin — the stufM diirt !” v , 

“Oh," I said as enfightentbept :can^ to me. 

It was qdite true, that Bqyd Carrington's 



good. And he hid actual^ been 
suti^ ^ a,wHich 1 h<nir «rw bad annexed 
Poirot a good deal Poirot had told him a stwy 
of his police days in and only a couple 

of days afterwan^ when several tii vs were 
assembled bi the garden, Boyd Carrington had 
in bland forgetfulness told the Same stoiy back 
again lo Poirot, prefacing it with the remaiic: 
*‘I remember the Chef de la Surete in Paris 
telling me—’* 

I now perceived that this had rankled! 

' Tactfully, I said no more and withdrew. 

Ill 

I 'v^andered downstairs and out into the garden. 
There was no one about and I. strolled through 
a grove of trees and up to a grassy knoll 
which was surmounted by a somewhat earwiggy 
summerhouse in an advanced stage of decrepi¬ 
tude,.. Here I sat down, lit my pipe, and settled 
down to think things out. 

Who was there at Styles who had a fairly 
definite motive for murdering somebody else — 
or who might be made out to have one ? 

Putting aside the somewhat obvious case of 
Colonel Luttrell who, I was afraid, was hardly 
likely to take a hatchet to his wife in the middle 
of a rubber, justifiable though that course might 
be. I could not at first think of anyone. 

The trouble was that I did not really know 
enough about these people. Norton, for instance, 
and Miss Cole ? What were the usual motives 
for murder ? Money ? Boyd Carrington was, 1 
fancied, the only rich man of the party. If he 
died, who would Inherit that money ? Anyone 
at present in the house ? I hardly thought so, 
but it was a point that might bear inquiry. He 
might, for instance, have left his money to 
research, making Franklin a trustee. That, with 
the doctor's rather injudicious remarks on the 
subject of eliminating 80 per cent of the human 
race, might make.out a fairly damning case 
against the red-haired doctor. Or possibly Norton 
or Miss Cole might be a distant relative and 
would inherit automatically. Far-fetched but 
possible. Would Colonel Luttrell. who was ail 
old friend, benefit under Boyd Carrington’s 
will ? These possibilities seemed to exhaust the 
money angle. I turned to more romantic possi- 
bilitl^. The Franklins. Mrs. Franklin was an 
invalid. Was it possible that she was being 
slowly poisoned — and would the responsibility 
for her death be laid at her husband’s door ? 
He was a doctor; he had ORpoBrtunity and 
means, no doubt. What about motive ? An un¬ 
pleasant qualm shot across my mind as it 
occurred to me that Judith might be involved. 
T had good reason to know how businesslike 
their relations were — hut would the general 
pnWIc believe that? Would a cynical police 
officer believe It ? Judith was a very beautiful 
young wtMnan. An attractive secretary or asl¬ 
ant been the motive for many crimes. The 
poin^billto dismayed me. 

I txmsideyed AHerton next. Could there be 
any reaaan for dtdng awav with All^n ? If 
we had to have a murder, I would to sw 
A^iarton lito vicUm! One oo^t to be able to 


find motives easily for doing away wito him. 
Miss Cede, though not young, was still a good- 
loidUng woman. She mi^^t, conceivably, be 
actuated by jeaiouQr if she and Allerton had 
ever been on intimate terms, though I trad no 
reason to believe that that was the case. 
Besides, ,if Allerton was X— 

1 - shoc^ my head impatiently. All this was 
getting me nowhere. A footstep on the gravel 
below attracted my attention, ft was Franklin 
walking rapidly towards the house, his hands 
in his podeets, his head thrust forward. His 
whole attitude was one of dejection. Seeing him 
thus, off guard, I was struck by the fact that 
he looked a thoroughly unhappy man. 

I was so busy staring at hun that I did not 
hear a footfall nearer at hand and turned with 
a start when Miss Cole spoke to me. 

"I didn’t hear you coming," 1 explained 
apologetically as I sprang up. 

She was examining the summerhouse. 

“What a Victorian relic!’’ 

“Isn’t it ? It's rather spiderj', I'm afraid. 

Do sit down. I’ll dust the seat for you.’’ 

For it occurred to me that here vras a 
chance to get to know one of my fellow guests ' 
a little better. I studied MLss Cole covertly as 
I brushed away cobwebs. 

. She was a woman of between thirty and 
forty, slightly haggard, with a clear-cut profile 
and really very beautiful eyes. There was about 
her an air of reserve, more — of suspicion. It 
came to me suddenly that this was a woman 
who had suffered and who was. in con.sequence, 
deeply distrustful of life. I felt that I w'ould like 
to know more about Elizabeth Cole. 

"There,” I said with a final flick of the 
handkerchief, “that’s the best I can do” 

“Thank .you.” She smiled and sal down. I 
sat down beside here. The .seat creaked omin¬ 
ously, but no catastrophe occurred. 

Miss Cole said: 

"Do tell me, what were you thinking about 
when I came up to you ? You seemed quite sunk 
in thought.” 

I said slowly: 

“I was watching Dr. Franklin.” 

“Yes ?” 

I saw no reason for not repeating what had 
been in my mind. 

“It struck me that he looked a very un- ’ 
happy man.” 

The woman beside me srsid quietly ; 

“But of course he is. You nm.st have 
realized that.” 

I think I showed my surprise. I said, .stam¬ 
mering slightly: 

“No—no—I haven’t. I’ve always thought 
of him as absolutely wrapped up in his work.” 

“So he is.” 

“Do you c.all that unhappiness? I should 
have said it was the happiest state imaginable.” 

“Oh yes, I’m not disputing it — but not if 
you’re hampered from doing what you feel it’s 
in it to do. If you can’t, that is to say, produce 
your best." i 

I looked at her, feeling rather puzzled. She 15 



went on to explain. 

“Last autumn, Dr. Franklin was offered 
the chance of going out to Africa and continuing 
his research work there. He’s tremendously 
keen, as you know, and has really done first- 
class work already in the realm of tropical 
medicine.” 

“And he didn’t go?” 

“No. His wife protested. She herself wasn't 
well enough to stand the climate and she kick¬ 
ed against the idea of being left behind, 
especially as it would have meant very econo¬ 
mical living for her. The pay offered was not 
high.” 

“Oh.” I said. I went on slowly : “I suppose 
he felt that in her state of health he couldn’t 
leave her.” 

“Do you know much about her state of 
health. Captain Hastings?” 

"Well, I—^no—But she is an invalid, isn’t 
she?” 

“She certainly enjoys bad health.” said Miss 
Cole drily. I looked at her doubtfully. It was 
easv to see that her sympathies were entirely 
with the husband. 

“I .suppose.” I said slowlv, “that women 
who are — delicate are apt to be .selfish ?” 

“Yes, I think invalids — chronic invalids — 
usually are very selfish. One can’t blame them 
perhaps. It’s so easy.” 

“You don’t think that there’s really very 
much the matter with Mrs. Franklin ?’’ 

“Oh, I shouldn’t l|ke to say that. It’s just 
a suspicion. She always seems able to do any¬ 
thing she wants to do.” 

I reflected in silence for a minute or two. 
It struck me that Miss Cole seemed very well 
acquainted with the ramifications of the Frank¬ 
lin menage. I asked with some curiosity; 

“You knqw Dr. Franklin well, I suppose ?” 

She shook her head. 

“Oh no. 1 had only met them once or twice 
before We met here.” 

“But he has talked to you about himself. I 
suppose ?” 

Again she sho(^ her head. 

“No, what I have just told you I learnt from 
your daughter Judith.” 

Judith, I reflected with a moment’s bitter¬ 
ness, tklked to everyone except me. 

Miss Cole went on : 

“Judith is terrifically loyal to her employer 
and very much up in arms on his behalf. Her 
condemnation of Mrs. Franklin’s selfishness is 
sweeping.” 

“You, too. think she is selfish ?” 

"Yes, but I can see her point of view. I—I 
—understand invalids. I can understand, too, 
Dr. Franklin’s giving way to her. Judith, of 
course, thinks he* should* park his wife any¬ 
where and get on with the job. Your daughter’s 
' a very enthusiastic scientific; worker.” 

“I know,” l.said rather disconsolately. “It 
worries me sometimes. It doesn't seem natural, 
if you know what I mean. I feel she ought to 
!:» — more human — more keen on having a 
16 good time. Amuse herself — fall in love with 


a idee boy or two. Aff;» all, youj^rki 
to have one’s fling ^ hot to sH poring direr : 
test tubes.. It isn't natural. In our yotong dqra. 
we were having fUn — flirting -r enjoying otat-' 
selves’— gou know.” 

There was a moment'a silence. ^Then Miss 
Cole said in a queer ctfid voice; 

“I don’t know.” 

I was instantly horrified. Unconscioudy I 
had sptflten as though she and I were contem¬ 
poraries — but I realized suddenly that she was 
well over ten years, my junior and that I had 
been unwittingly extremely tactless. 

I apologized as best I could. She cut into 
my stammering phrases. 

"No, no, I didn’t mean that. Please don’t 
apologize. I meant just simply what 1 said. I 
don't know. 1 was never what you mean by 
‘young.’ 1 never had what is called ‘a good time’.” 

Something in her voice, a bitterness, a deep 
resentment, left me at a loss. I said rather 
lamely but with sincerity: 

"I’m sorry.” 

She smiled. 

“Oh, well, it doesn't matter. Don’t look so 
upset. Let’s talk about something else.” 

I obeyed. 

“Tell me something about the other people 
here.” I said. “Unless they're all strangers to 
you.” 

“I’ve known the Luttrells all my life. It’s 
rather .sad that they should have to do this — 
especially for him. He’s rather a dear. And she’s 
nicer than you’d think. It’s having had to pinch 
and scrape all her life that has rnade her rather 
—^well—^predatory. If you’re always on the 
make , it does tell in the end. The only thing 
I do rather dislike about her is that gushing 
manner." 

“Tell me .something about Mr. Norton.’ 

“There isn’t really much to tell. He’s very 
nice — rather shy — just a little stupid, per¬ 
haps. He’s always been rather delicate. He’s 
lived with his mother — rather a peevish, stupid 
woman. She bossed him a good deal, I think. 
She died a few years ago. He’s keen on birds 
and flowers and things like that He's a very 
kind person •— and he’s the sort of person who 
sees a lot” 

“Through his glasses, you mean ?” 

Miss Cole smiled. 

"Well, I wasn’t meaning it quite so literally 
as that I meant more that he notices a good 
deal. Those quiet people often do. He's unselfish 
—- and very considerate for a man, but he’s 
rather — ineffectual, if you know what I’ 
mean.” 

I nodded. 

“Oh yes, 1 know.” 

Elizabeth Cole saki suddenly, and once 
more the deep bitter note was in her voice: 

“That’s the depressing pm ot places like 
this. Guest houses run by nroken-down gentle , 
people. They’re fUH of fafiures — of peoiite who 
have never gtA anywhere ,and newr will get' 
anywhere, of pe(q;>le who — who have been - 
defeated and brok«^t:y life, of peo|de who ar^ '. 



oU and ttatA 

Her vcritee died away. A. deep and spreading 
sadness permeated me. How true it was! Here 
we were, a coUec^n ct twilit peoide. Qrey 
heads, grey hearts, grey dreams. Myself, sad 
and lonely, the wmnan beside me also a bitter 
< and disilluMoned creature. Dr. Franklin, his 
ambitions curbed and thwarted, his wife a prey 
to ill health. Quiet little Norton limping abouc 
lo(dcing at birds. Even Poirot, the once brilliant 
P<drot, now a broken, crippled old man. 

. Has^ different it had been in the old days 

— the days when I had first come to Styles. Tlie 
thought was too much for me — a stifled excla¬ 
mation of pain and regret came to my lips. 

My companion said quickly : 

"What is it ?" 

"Nothing. I was just struck by the contrast 

— I was here, you know, many years ago, as 
■ a young man. 1 was thinking of the difference 

between then and now." 

"I see. It was g happy house then ? Every¬ 
one was happy here ?’’ 

Curious, sometimes, how one's thoughts 
seemed to swing in a kaleidoscope. It happened 
to me now. A bewildering shuffling and re¬ 
shuffling of memories, of events. Then the 
mosaic settled into its true pattern. 

My regret had been for the pa.st c..s the past, 
not for the reality. For even then, in that far- 
off time, there had been no happiness at Styles. 
I remembered dispassionately the real facts. My 
friend John and his wife, both unhappy and 
chafing at the life they were forced to lead. 
Lawrence Cavendish, sunk in melancholy. 
Cynthia, her girlish brightne.ss damped by her 
dependent position. Inglethorp married to a rich 
woman for her money. No, none of them had 
been happy. And now. again, no one here was 
happy. Styles was not a lucky house. 

I said to Miss Cole; 

‘‘Tve been indulging in false sentiment. 
This was never a happy hou.se. It i.sn’t now. 
Everyone here is unhappy." 

“No, no. Your daughter—’’ 

“Judith’s not happy." 

I said it with the certainty of sudden know'- 
ledge. No, Judith wasn’t happy. 

“Boyd Carrington," I said doubtfully. “He 
was saying the other day that he was lonely — 
but for all Uiat I think he’s enjoying himself 
quite a good deal — what with his house and 
one thing and another." 

Miss Cole said sharply : 

"Oh yes, but then Sir William is different. 
He doesrft belong here like the re.st of us do. 
He's from the outside world — - the world of 
success and independence.. He's made a success 
<rf his life and he knows it He’s not one of — 
of the maimed.” 

It was a curious word to choose. I turned 
and stared at her. 

“Will you tell me,” I asked, "why you used 
that iMatlcular expression ?” 

"Because,” she said with a sudden fierce 
"energy, “it's the truth.-The, truth about me, at 
any rate. I am maimed.” 


"I can see," I said gently, “that you have 
been very unhappy.” 

She said quietly; 

‘Tou don't know who I am, do you ?” 

"Er—I know your name—” 

“Cole Isn^ my name — that is to say, it 
was my mother's name. I took it—afterwards.” 

"After?" 

"My real name Is Litchfield." 

For a minute or two it didn’t sink In — it 
was just a name vaguely familiar. Then I 
remembered. 

’’Matthew Litchfield." 

She nodded. 

“I see you know about it. That was what I 
meant just now. My father was an invalid and 
a tyrant He forbade us any kind of normal life. 
We couldn’t ask friends to the bouse. He kept 
us short of money. We were—in prison.” 

She paused, her eyes, those beautiful eyes, 
wide and dark. 

“And then my sister—my sister—’’ 

She stopped. 

“Please don’t — don’t go on. It is too pain¬ 
ful for you. I know about it. There is no need 
to tell me." 

"But you don’t know. You can't. Maggie. 
It’s inconceivable — unbelievable. I know that 
she went to the police, that she gave herself up, 
that she confess^. But I still sometimes can't 
believe it! 1 feel somehow that it wasn’t true — 
that it didn’t — that it couldn’t have happened 
like she said it did.” 

“You mean”—I hesitated—"that the facts 
were at—at variance—” 

She cut me short. 

"No, no. Not that. No, it’s Maggie herself. 
It wasn’t like her. It wasn’t— it wasn’t Maggie!" 

Words trembled on my Ups, but I did not 
say them. The time had not yet come when I 
could say to her; 

“You are right. It wasn't Maggie -’’ 


It must have been about si.v o’clock when 
Colonel Luttrell came along the path. He had a 
rook rifle with him and was carrying a couple 
of dead wood pigeons. 

He started when I hailed him and seemed 
surprised to see u.s. 

“Hullo, what are you two doing there ? 
That tumbledown did place isn’t very safe, you 
know. It’s falling to pieces. Probably break up 
about your ears. Afraid you’ll get dirty thei-e, 
Elizabeth.” 

“Oh, that’s all right. Captain Hastings has 
sacrificed a pocket handkerchief in the good 
cause of keeping my dress clean.” 

The Colonel murmured vaguely : 17 
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Wast laads tha 2 of diamonds and South 
ruffs East’s Jack. How should ha continua? 

Tha bast chanca ia to find Wast with tha 
8 inglat 09 Acs of trumps or tha singleton 
Quaan. In addition, East must have thraa or 
four chibs, so that dummy can ba antarad' 
with a ruff. 

Thara is soma indication that Wast has 
only ona Ao4. as ha did not double FNa 
Clubs. In play South decided that this Aoa 
^s likely to ba in spades, ao ha laid down 
VK. crashing tha Quaan. On regaining tha 
lead ha ruffed a club in dummy and finaaaad 
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At both MMae South playad InjNT after 
East had bid spades. Wast lad #7 to tha 9 
and Kino, and dadarar ran five rounds of 
diamondiL Attar following once. East playad 
high-low in duba and discarded a haart 
and a spade. What should West diacardT 
At ona taMa when East cams in with 4iA 
ha ai^had to hearts, afraid that South 
Md 4 q. At tha other tabla Waal diacardad 
4Q on tha fourth diamond. Tiothlfig ob- 
trvaiva. but vary affaotiva.* aaya Editor 
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INTERNATIONAL Woman's Year Is being 
marksd in Wast Germany by tour stamps 
honouring German woman writers. Annette 
Kolb, on me ao-pfam^ stamp above, smm 
born In Munich In 1675. Aa. wall aa Action 
and aaa aya . aha wrote notaMa btogriphlaa 
of Moeart, Schubert and Ludwig A of 
Bavaria. Forced to leave Qarmany attar the 
rise of HiAar. aha lived in NSw York but 
ralumad after tha war to Bavaria, where 
aha died eight years ago. Tha other writars 
aia. fheania Huoh. Elaa Laakar-SeMUar 
and Gertrud FraAn von la FOft 


"Oh, really? Oh well, that’s aU ris^L” 

He stood there fsiUing at his lip and we 
got up apd joined him.. 

His mind seemed far away this evening. 
He roused himself to say: . 

"Been trying to jj^t some oi these cursed 
wood pigeons. Do a lot of dama^. you know.” 

"You’re a very fine shot, I hear,” I toW 

him. 

“Eh? Who told you that? Oh. Boyd 
Carrington. Used to be — used to be. Bit rusty 
nowadays. Age will tell.” 

"Eyesight,” I sugi^ted. 

He negatived the suggestion immediately. 

"Nonsense. Eyesi^t’s as good as ever it 
was. That is — have to wear glasses for read¬ 
ing, ot course. But far sight’s all right.” 

He repeated a minute or two later: 

“Yes—ail right. Not that it matters....” 

His voice tailed oflf into an .absent^ninded 
mutter. 

Miss Cole said, looking round : 

"What, a beautiful evening it is." 

She was quite right. The sun was drawing 
to the west and the light was a rich golden, 
bringing out the deeper shades of green in the 
trees in a deep, glowing effect. It was an 
evening, still and calm, and very English, such 
a.s one remembers when in far-off tropical coun¬ 
tries. I said as much. 

Colonel Luttrell agreed eagerly. 

“Yes, ves, often used to think of evenings 
like this ~ out in India, you know. Makes you 
look forward to retiring and settling down— 
what ?” 

I nodded. He went on, his voice changing: 

"Yes, settling down — coming home ~ 
nothing’s ever quite what you picture it—^no— 
no.” 

I thought that that was probably parti¬ 
cularly true in his case. He had not pictured 
himself running a guest house, trying to make 
it pay, with a nagging wife forever snapping at 
him and complaining. 

We walked slowly towards the house.^ 

Norton and Boyd C^rringUm were sitting on 
the verandah and tiie Colonel and I jtdned uiem 
while Miss Cole went on into the house. 

We chatted for a few- minutes. Colonel 
Luttrell seemed to Have brightened up. Re made 
a joke or two and srnned tar more cheerful and 
wide-awake than usual 

"Been a hot day,” said Nortcm. “I’m 
thirsty.” 

"Have a drink, you fellows. On the house, 
what ?” The Colonel sounded edger and happy. 

We thanked him and accept. He got up 
and went in. 

^ The part of the terrace where we were 
sitting was just outside the dining-room win¬ 
dow, and that windhw was open. 

to ba continued 
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More fashion 

mileage for 

the middling teen ... 

A irendy ieenaqer on a lean 
budget is not so hard fo fnd ony^ 
more, for the permufotions and 
combinaftons from your wardrobe 
con ensure fhoi you haye lots o/ 
fashion miles fo go before you 
odd fo or revamp your ward¬ 
robe, Thais how Rifo Sorkar 
just entering her college phase 
stands out in a crowd. This State 
swimming champ and athletic 
allrounder looks forward fo a 
gay winter by coord mating her 
snozxy woollens for the big 
look (os opposed fo the close^ 
f O'the^ body' Iook ’} 

1) Con spring be far behind '' 
In domty contrast fo the chunky 
‘^'oollens. IS this fussy little max^ 
emulating c style set iby a lead 
mg star > 

2) A boxy summer fop finds c 
Winter companion fh^s lea r/t 
Ded woollen top which by itsef* 
would m,erelY peffonr. the swea 

and slocks iuncttcjn 
1 j A pone, ho IS a e 

aquisi^ion. lor if serves o sari 
last os well os >f odes o peer e' 
fores All these plus the- vimy 
^egh sfnped ploflorms and a 
hjoseiy draped scarf abound the 
k e c d c o rn p („} a n d f h e ' b i g I o o f , 
JbXJ : Rdc Bn,man: 

e I)( ■ A,t'C ■’ ;7 









“I don’t like the Way they 
compare me with Vyjayanti- 
maia. I don't try to copy 
whatever she has done !" So 
said Hema Malini and yet 
reserved a precious portion 
of her rare Sunday-evenmg 
off to go for a Vyju dance- 
performance. As to what they 
say about her learning from 
Vyjayantimaia’s Guruji, she 
conceitedly snorted, "He just 
happens to be the best 
Guruji, what can I do ? After 
him, there is perhaps a fifth 
next in expertise, but not a 
second, third or fourth to 
touch him. And if I go to 
him It IS only because he is 
The Best — and why 
shouldn't I have the best?” 
A^d the parallel they draw 
between her fondness for co- 
star Dharam, and that of 
Vyju for Bali in their pre¬ 
marriage days.. .this really 
gets Hema worked up. “Just 
because Bali was married; 
so what ? Nonsense. Dharam 
is my co-star, and that’s why 
we find ourselves together 
I didn’t go out of my 
- way to strike up this friend¬ 
ship — and anyway, isn’t it 
natural for a hit-pair to get 
friendly Does it mean that 
the other, older couple was 
odd? 

Dabboo called, or rather, as 
he confusedly whispered 4 (P 
me, his PRO suggested that 
he called the Press to dinner, 
“to mark the completion of 
22 his second directorial ven¬ 


ture, Dharam Karam.” Dab¬ 
boo said it was the first time 
he had ever called the Press 
and he was feeling quite out- 
of-place with them. The most 
interesting part of the even¬ 
ing wa.s Babita, who had 
knocked herself down to 
pencil-thm proportions, dyed 
her hair red and gold, dress¬ 
ed in Vogue mag style and 
put on a ditto face make-up. 
Tn short, she was looking 
stunning in a high-waister 
shirt knotted with tight- 
tight pants. The London-look 
t must say befitted her. But 
listen to the interesting 
thing: she is itching to get 
back to films and the gener¬ 
ally jovial Dabboo suddenly 
soured up. A funny I’H- 
tackle-you-later look cai^ 
over his face while he 
answered her pointed ques¬ 
tion. “The Press wants to 
know whether I’ll be makit^ 
a come-back, so I said, aw 
the Boss. So am I! shall 1 
. come back ?” Dabboo's stuck- 
on smile vanished and he 
said, "The Press won’t ^t in¬ 
vited to my idace again, do 
you hear?” And back came 
his smile to show he di^t 
mean it. But "Btobtoo (whrt 
Dabboo calls her) ^ 
advantage of the siUuition 
and pouted, “I’M, ca]' 
they are my friends! So 
now you know whrt 
the good-humoured Dawwo 
and the reasons for th^ 
frequent nolky 
am npnied to be having! 


KIIQijSIXICX 

Seeing Kabir Bedi at Par- 
veen’s flat like he'was living 
there and hearing his voice 
over tiie ph(me every time 1 
rang up, reminded me, of the 
time, well past midnl^t, 
about two years ago, wnen 
Kabir looking a bit shaken, 
strolled down to the beach 
searching for now ex-wife 
Protima who had gone wan¬ 
dering... .and it was her 
birthday. “She’s a tou^ 
kookie” he had said at the 
time. Now he has paired off 
with another toughie like 
Parveen. But ttere’s a differ¬ 
ence. Parveen allows more 
time In her crowded sche¬ 
dule for him and gives him 
undivided attention. The 
fact that her career has pick¬ 
ed up marvellously after 
Deewaar’s hit, means that 
Kabir’s career will also pick 
up via Parveen! So maybe 
there’s better luck in this 
teaming up than the Kabir- 
Protima one. 

A young aspirant has made 
the scene in a better way 
than one would have guess¬ 
ed. When she was living with 
the brother of actress ZaihiAa. 
(ex-Dev fame) in the latter’s 
house, his strict family dis¬ 
covered their secret and had 
her thrown out! She leech¬ 
ed onto the man in the hope 
of getting into films via his 
father, a one-time producer 
(and brother of Nargis) who 
himself could not make a 
single successful film even 
with Nargis in the heif^t 
of her fame! So the girl fell 
out with him. And guess 
where she landed herself! 
Straight into Dev Anand 
and his camp! What an 
irony! Dev giving' her a 
break after she came str^^j^t 
from ^heeda’s house! 
nuide Zahida bum with 
jealousy! l%e giri, called 
Bdtisy by her earlier friends, 
has given her real name to 
the screen — Jjroti Bakshi! 
And rfie’s already a far cry 
bxon ttie frustrated phorona 
where she onoe hung aro^! 
Good luck then Bebby, 
alias Jynti, especkOly with 
Dev as bee dMOOVensf r 



has aaniada dMihc^ 

(y^’''lia‘'\|ia^fesfeltHi^^ n'.HiSfeeatG^.’ 

;OU^p(!^kia' and ’dBSibur<%/.lieiraidtttk Tvpm^ 
taday*a tcqpaaost fct^ towed toA dIadKiiiliil 
aia^paign against eacte ether^ 
itoauainatioh. 4h nioat ea8f^'"^the idcithA aMiiui 
tn he Dbanaendia, lie beii^ iicmurlal% At ^ 
reodviog ead. Besides, he eonridcrs it infiA dig 
on, his {Alt to take soda camiia^ to heart 
though he leels that he has reached the limit 
id his patkaaee. 

To an exasperated Dhairmendra the party 
recently hoited by Rajedi Khauia for the 
bene^ idiiis frtonos in the Press turned out to 
be the last straw on the camel’s back. According 
to those who attended the party and stayed on 
till the end to witness the whole tamasna, the 
host went out of his way to browbeat Mar- 
mendra. "Kaka, who was in high ^[drits, even 
passed a couple of obscme comments on 
Dharam,” said a favourite in the Rajesh Khanna 
camp. 

Obviously, there are bickerings and heart- 
bums in both the camps leading to open rivalry 
between the two' factions and the reason 
’insiders attribute to this is that Dharam is tlto 
only actor who rmnained unaffected by the 
Kajesh Khanna wave a couple of years ago 
which, in its sweep, rendered many a top 
B^bay star unempl^ed. 

But Dharam was as buqr as ever with his 
usual number of dims including many box- 
office hits and jubilees. Observers insist that 
Kaka felt a bit sour and decided to teach his 
rival a lesson or two. 

How does Dharam react to all this ? 

First of all. he describes his ‘rival' as his 
colleague. Not merely that, he prefers to put H 
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nothing but character 

__ . __l^thy eompelirihn. 

But I hate this sort of thing that smacks of 
cowardice. 1 am fed up." 

Dharam said he was taken aback when he 
learnt that hto prof^ional ‘rival’ recently tried 
to replace ime m his lat^ starqprs with his own. 
And he did succeed in it is what I call 

an uncivil act. It’s unethical. And no man with 
a sini^ moral fibre in him should resort to this 
kind of cut-throat competition. I felt ^amed 
1 heard about it. This is the limit And 
itt twd you, I have n^ retaliated so far. Any one 
else would have.*’ . . . ^^ 

Dharam says he is ^asolutely sick and tired 
of this unhealtiiy ccnnpetition whidi makes film- 



,So far I have not thooAt of bitting back. You 
know, wbeh I do somefhina I do itjn a diller- 
:#nt v^. lamaJath Sikh, I believe only in 

''' '' 

>'•' dow no|; cma^der Hhnself s 

very gjood aztfilte. **1 do my best to do. my roles 
ito:.|gw best of m aUBfy. iJwve. wnayed a 


variety of roles. Here, in this respect, I have 
scored over many others. But I know of my 
limitations.'’ According to Dharam, Dilip Kumar 
is India’s finest artiste. "There is none who 
could match him,” says he. 

IHiaram feels that he has been the lUckiest 
when teamed opposite Hema Malini. ‘*We have 
the marimum number of hits when we are team¬ 
ed toftether. Besides. Hema is a fine aitfste. 

She is very co-operative. She does not bdieve 
in throwing tantrums, thouidi she renudns a 
very busy artiste.’’ 

Accoiding to him Java Bhaduri is a superb 
actress. Asit Sen and Hridiikesh Mukheriee are 
his favourite directors. Dharam Is planning tq 
make another film with Asit-da, 

To Dhannendra, the best roie he has played 
so far is the one in ’Satyakaam’. His rdes in 
’Bandini*, 'Anupama', and 'Chupke Oiupke’ have 
won him lots of crttical acclaim. And yet, the 
masses identify him with Saaka, the role he 
played in ’Phoid Aur Pathhar’. 

"I am seriously thinking of directing a 
collide ci my own films," he says, hastily add¬ 
ing, **though not in the immediate future.” 

Dharam has well over a century of films 
inchiding ei|[^t gcdden jubilees, 20 silver Jubilees 
and two plathium jubilees. "And my greatest 
aaaeft to the tmmes and tonnes of goodwUl ftom 
file peofite 1 love. ThaVs what makes me hapi^. 

I hdong to the peqpto. Tfaey love me. That’s 
whit 1 crave far," 

V, VBNUGOPAL, 23 
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ARIES 21 ^ AwN IQ Your intalluc. 
^ facutties uiil! be imner and you uHH 
JBSBbSbt be able to eolve a compUceied problem, 
^ Certain difHcuftfes or obstaefee r^ardlng 

parent's affairs indicated. You may have to change your 
residence. Ladies, diseases affectino the spleen or liver 
indicated. Girls, travels tor recreation assured. 

TAURUS (Aprs 21 May'20) Your power 
of endurance will be tested this week. 
Troubles and worries in connection with a 
B marriage indicated. In service, seniors will 
be playing an important role in improving your lot. Business¬ 
men, associates may act ggainst your interest. Profeesionels, 
^ax problem may irritate you. Girls, some near and dear 
one may fall ill. 

ffl QEIIflll (May 21 June 2Q As a child of 
this sign you have talent and originality 
but mentally you are restless and anxious. 
This week you may have to take a vary 
impoftant decision and before taking the decision you will 
have to employ your sixth sense. In the second half of the 
week influence of womon will be strongly tolt. Girls, family 
disputes indicated. 

^ ^ ^ CANCER (June 21 — July 21) You are very 
sensitive but do not show it generally. 
Your instinct and insight will help you solve 
^ ^ II certain official problems. Businessmen, do 

not be touchy and easily offendiKl by associates. Profess¬ 
ionals. secret enmity indicated. Executives, luniors may create 
trouble and cause discord. Ladies, you are likely to 
experience a change. 

LEO (July 22 — August 21) Favour from 
rich patrons may be expected. Certain 
MliBbk legal disputes may end in your favour. 

Happiness in family circle assured. In ser¬ 
vice, a colleague may land you in trouble. Businessmen, 
travel should be avoided. Executives, personnel problems 
and financial crisis indicated. Ladies, discord in marital life 
may make you unhappy for the time being. 

a VIRGO (August 22 September 22) You 
will reap the harvest of personal experience 
this week. Your sociable, friendly and 
happy nature will be paying. In service, 
promotion indicated. Businessmen, lack of sympathy from 
fellow businessmen and associates will make you worried. 
Ladies, if you have more than one property then all precau¬ 
tions should be taken to avoid litigation. 


UBRA (tepMRMr SI OcMQ SQ TUN 

week you will perfone a nuihber of rnisiw^ 
inT m hnoMs deeds for others. Ydu sM 

good fwalth. In seivloe. your emlebie ^ 
position wilt help you to reach the goat, fl u ri n ee a mop, 
governmental authorities may stand In the way of yobr 
prosperity. Ladies, you will attain distinction and eiifoy 

happiness. . _# 

mm SCORPIO (Omeber 22 -- N ovs m bef nf 
Good fortune in every form, affluence snd 
^■r a happy frame of mind wlH be en|oy^ by 
you this week. Busineasmen, you will be 
engrossed in an enterprise that will prove proffleble. Pnh 
fessionala, you are likely to be involved in a paaetonili affMr< 

In service, Incentives Witt be bestowed on you. Ladtoi, a 
great deal of happiness for you. 

SAGITTARIUS B io va m ber 22—Oaomtoer M 
Determinalion and dtllgenee wtt) Mi? 

^ ISPL satisfying results. You are likely to eitito 
distinction through your own perseyarance. 
Businessmen. In spite of hostility you will be successful in 
your enierprise. Professionals, some pleasant things wbl 
happen to you. Ladies, illness may cause you a great deaf 
of trobule. Girts, marriage tor you. 

CAPRICORN (Omaiber 21 — Jmmmy If) 
An acute disease with difficutt symptome 
may have to suffer if good aspects are not 
there in your personal horoscope. You will 
be able to maintain your dignity and Integrity through en dure 
ance. In servioe. seniors will go out of their way to help ydBl 
Ladies and girls, a plaasam gin may ba expactad from W 
dear one. 

CM AQUARIUS (January M — HUmmrf IQ 

You are likely to be attracted by strange 
mtSK characters. In service, betterment indicated 
Professionals, travel for you. Busineasmen, 
tax porblem and financial crisis may toll upon your nerves. 
Ladies, if you are tactful and persuasive you will be aWa to 
achieve the desired obiect 

m PIECES (February 12 — March 2Q You 

(Yiay hope to get providential halp. In 
service, you may feel a strong incllfialkm 
to argue every point, but you should control 
the temptation Businessmen, this week you are Hkely to be 
very much concerned about foreign friends. Pr o fea eionals, 
search for truth through reason will keep you engaged. 
Ladies, do not move about alone. 
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Say it with 
flowers 

Ikdbana is the Japanese art of flofwm* 
arrangement.* Hits style of ammi^ 
flowers has been iiwireasingfar ejatmtnir 
votaries in India. A oomperative stMdy 
importanoe ot flowers In the lifestyles of 
Japan and India would indicate that floral 
decoration of the ^‘Puma Ghar in 
and before deities dominated relfefeus art 
in India more than 2,500 years ago. But 
^ificatkai <rf flowers came into vogue to 
Jgpim only l,400 yean back. Perhaps this 
.Art travelled feom India to Japan as 4 M 
accompaniment of BmiiihlMo 
China. Kona and Indonesia. The bS 
awaits a dew study, but, as Ta& 
^jan fttraiudus says, it HhniU iwt 
detract fram the cbanas of Ikefewna, 












AmiOTbS^WORD 


'ftMrh ctu6 oowtrtwi i>otti4iii<fiwltion'|of» Of nioni worals) 
, wd a mMim at Itw HMis (baglnfiino at tha baginning 
or ^ of a word in tha cNia) of thraa 

lOdMtald wofda. Tha Ifidlcwtiofia of the fhol word both 
»tabl t i a ttaaa of tha aacond* and those of tha second 
word both grsosde those of the third. In each case either 
/dSlMtlon or Mter-mMura (which never overtap) may 
^ bomedrsL 


1 vUMOh irea shows cdaw marie a cat rnade cNmbing up. a 
71 adghar tdo cat incShiad to rear ufitit it catchas a 
ia^disar^<«) 

11^ Coinposaa.g.atOfy pi Troian Horse; unable to canter 
12>y«ltt puts enemy to rout pouring from its gorge Greek 
14^ troops all handeomaly armed (4.5,6) 

Wal^ this tropicel tit exterminate a cicada or little 
1t> ant with its dlaw to prevent its being a marauder of the 
in ^ Brazhlan rubber tree (6.6,10) 

22^ BNungeii votes run across marrowfat peas sent to 
2T[ OacnininBect ridden train uncommonly free from 
2i‘’ rodent paalsflO, 6> 6) 

2a> Often the finest beast in the plain, the oribi, when 
2o| attacked by hunters, will rear from its lair in a seedy 
$1 ^ outgrowth to charge (6.5,4) 

32^ A thick shewpskin coat gives no sheep true protection 
as I from a young hawk, as any ram knows, whose natty 
34^ rural flwce has felt a talon's cutting form (8.4.8) 

DOWN 

1.1 find it utterly amazing that all kinds of gazelle are 
2} living on Kiltmaniaro's summit, till tailing prey to the 
a^snow-eegte's beak (5.5.3) 

4 ) No beasts are as quick as a pride of lions to canter on 
sf vengeful sorties and violate an African village just for 
aUiark(&.ia5) 

7 . The promiscuous song of a nightingale in an elm'll 
g[plem those who bewwl man's flight from reason, 
a^hiswortdatrashy receptacle of waste (8,7.7) 

73) For extra go on your nature ramble take an 
17 |oocasional breather, lift asandwich and feed pigeons. 
1 a' eiders btc.. but be wary of leaving Utter (10,8.8) 

It)Breakfest for ranch-b^ is a plate of porridge, for 
aglgeuchos.. i.e. horsy chs^ naadlag-warming stuff 
23 ^ before they taka up tha reins to pad about among the 
siaefs(7.7.5) 

24 ) The restless huifia is a fabulous bird, begorrahl 
28 [imsgine one exposing CMcks to perpetual fHght artd 
28^ fearing them free from deriger after pregnaricy (S. 5,5) 
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Froai a gsnWplayedin Olol. 1S74. baiwaan 
Bar t f U issndQwiiaaai:-SBkl;pr2pplp: 
2b3eO; 2p 1 qS: 0: 2P4P:PP4Fi: 
iDIRbIKI. 

WUbs won by 1. B-Ktr. e-B7di; ifl. 

CI-igt; 2 B-IC& 

2.... N-B1. B-KM ch; a K X B. Q~K7 ch; 
A K-tOS. Q X R; 2 .... B--N4 ch; 3. It x B. 
Q-IC7eh; 4. K-N3. OxR; S. B-RBI. 
a-QScb;S. K--B2. raaigni. 

Taiagaiw 

TbSomsfWsaktwasdssHnQwitboneofwy 
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rambles 

^jillKltaar^ failures. .andtdaxkobsesStois 
of nsbttlpuB ‘conspiracies' wofti^ s^inst him. 

fo Hottshm, the millionaire space hero 
amadbrs l&qiatiently why anybody should be 
ihudouB about him now that he is merely a 
eonopany. ohahman- 

In Colorado Springs, the space hero who 
a 'moon missionary' after surviving 
America's one and only scandal involving astro¬ 
nauts. candidly recalls the discord, bungles — 
as well as his own spiritual epiphany. 

At the University of Cincinnati, the with¬ 
drawn qpMe hero grudgingly suffers a two-hour 
intriision into the haven that has insulated him 
from the nuisances and pressures that have 
affected, for better or worse, the lives of those 
who followed him to the face of the moon. 

They are not the best of friends. They 
never get together to reminisce. Yet they belong 
to the most exclusive brotherhood of daredevils 
extant — the only 12 mortals who’ve had to 
cope with the question : What do you do after 
you’ve b^n to the moon ? 

Only a few of them remain recognisable 
celebrities — an ironic result of the space pro¬ 
gramme’s success. For after the pioneer manned 
lunar landing by Neil Armstrong and ‘Buzz’ 
Aldrin in 1969, the other five were so routine 
tha t, names and faces blur together in the public 
memory. Except for the stars of the landmark 
flights — such as Alan Shepard, John Glenn, 
and Armstrong — it was never easy to remem¬ 
ber individual astionauts. All were chosen to 
fit a mould, to meet strict specifications of size, 
age,'mentality, and aptitude. And they sp<^e, 
to the Press at least, in technojargon that dis¬ 
pense data but concealed emotions. 

In his autobiographical ‘Pleturn to Earth’, 
Buzz Aldrin criticises the Press for a con.sisl- 
ently superficial portrayal of the astronauts : 
’Unfortunately, nearly all of it had us squarely 
on the side of God, country, and family. To read 
it was to believe we were the most simon-pure 
guys there had ever been. This simply was not 
so. We may have regularly gone to church, but 
we also c^brated some pretty wild night?.. -. 
Yet for an American public wrenched by incon- 
cltisive war and domestic discord, the astro- 
neuhi realised a national dream : winning the 
moon race and planting Old Glory up there fw 
all the world to see on TV. No wonder each 
Apcdlo a?ew returned to world-wide adulation. 

But each space hero had to face the final 
splashdown, when he became a mere man again. 
Some now say th^’ve never expcoienced what 
writer Tom wblfe calls ‘post-orbital remorse. 
Cithers obviously have. Is it possible for <myb(Mv. 
standing In lunar dust a quarter of a millKm 
■mw away, to c*onlemidate earth as an enig¬ 
ma!^ bolus floating in an infinite vmd of blackt 
. jaess, and cmne back unahered ? 

A more (sninous question: Does s^ce 
Btihn hwm the biological sy^ ? Oik- 
MtOper has had a heart attack. Michael 
adfitM the woon whUe Armstrong 





This Is possibly the mo.st famous photo¬ 
graph ever taken — the footprint of Neil 
Armstrong, the first man to land on the 
moon. And yet, important as the moon 
landing was, the date, 1969, evokes none 
of the excitement triggered off by other 
key dates in history, 1914, 1066 or 1588. 
And, apart from .Armstrong, how many 
names from the five moon missions roll 
off the lips ? Columbus 'and Stanley and 
Lindberg seem more assured of a place in 
human memory than, say. A1 Bean and 
Eugene Cernan. It ran’t have been lack 
of publicity that made the spacemen seem 
80 forgettable; but the type of publicity 
probably didn’t help: it portrayed them 
as cardboard heroes rather than as real 
people. Since they have come back to 
earth, as Daniel Greene reports, they have 
been allowed to be themselves, occasion¬ 
ally messing up their lives as ordinary 
people do. 


and Aldrin were on it, says he was ‘pierced by 
cosmic rays’. Aldrin worries that ‘flicker- 
ashes’ that pa.ssed through his head may have 
destroyed too manv brain cells; he says Arm¬ 
strong saw the flashes, too, but was reluctant to 
talk about them. 

In a University of Cincinnati engineering 
building, one office* displays a nameplate identi¬ 
fying a secretary rather than the professor she 
works for. Inside, most of the pictures on the 
walls record nothing more historic than the 
occupant’s test-pilot career. Ironically juxla- 
poeea amid the clutter of the desk are models 
of a sleek, black X-15 rocket plane and an ape 
pondering a human skull. Nothing apparent 
trays the identity of the aerospaceHsngineering 
pixtf_until Iw ^ows his famous face. 

Neil Armstrong remains the most remote of 
tl» 12. He lives with his wife and two teen¬ 
age sons on a farm 30 milez away. He had am- i 




sistently refused to ^nt ^vate Press Inter¬ 
views, and agreed to this interview, only 
'• because the alternative of 'belnn one dtaenter 
In 12' was 'altogether unacceptanle’. 

Armstnniff is still the quint-essential astro¬ 
naut ; controlled, impaadve, aloof. He spea&s 
in the same monotone that, now as b^(»e, 
frustrates any listens yearning for scnne 
expression of emotion or subjective imprSnion. 

Impatiently, the original mocmwalker insists 
that his feat changed him in no way. He was 
too busy doing his job — including landing the 
lunar module manually, with 30 seconds of fuel 
left, after an overload^ cmnputer nearly caused 
disaster — to ponder cosmic meanings of what 
it was all about 

The controversy about his relationship wi^ 
Aldrin ? ‘When you’re working together, trying 
to get ready for a flight on deadline, people 
have differences of opinion. S<Hnetlmes they 
come to the surface.' 

His space companions are more candid. 
According to Collins’s published account, 'some 
of the early check-lists were written to show a 
co-pilot-first exit (from the lunar lander on to 
the moon), but Neil ignored these and exer¬ 
cised his commander’s prerogative to crawl out 
first... .Buzz’s attitude took a noticeable turn 
in the direction of gloom and introspection 
shortly thereafter.’ 

In a book, Aldrin has admitted that he 
became angry when he learnt through the 
grapevine that Armstrong was going to take the 
first step on the moon 'because he was a civil¬ 
ian’. Aldrin, an Air Force colonel, asked 
Armstrong about the rumour; ‘Neil.... 
equivocated a minute or so, then with a cool¬ 
ness I had not known he possessed, he said 
that the decision was quite historic and he 
didn’t want to rule out the possibility of going 
first.’ Aldrin reconciled himself to being No. 2, 
but resented the way the decision was 'stalled, 
until finally it was the subject of gossip,, 
speculation, and awkward encounters’. 

(Armstrong told me he had nothing to do 
with deciding who got out first.) 

That step starts the big slide for Aldrin. 
AH his life he had been a compulsive achiever, 
urged on by a successful father. In sports, 
scholarship, war, nearly everything. Buzz had 
been a winner. To him, losing usually meant 
failing to be the best or the first The climax of 
Aldrin’s lifetime of striving was in reaching the 
moon’s Sea of Tranquillity. But another man’s 
footprints were there before his. 

Nothing in a life of fierce competition and 
discipline had prepared this most intense 
astronauts for the crushing demands of sudden 
fame. FHvately, he succumbed to tefiliargy, 
vacillation, and deepening depression. He fbund 
escape in drink, pnflonged sleep, extra-marital 
sex. He fell for an attractive divOTcee at a ball. 
After more than a year of emotional tunnoil, 
indecishm, and secret pqr<diiatric care, he decided 
to make a break with the jpast, retire hnm the 
Air FHvee, divmce his wife of 17 years, and 
6 mmty Ills aonietime mistress. But it wak too 
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late : ahe married another man. 

After retiring, Aldrin grew a beard, pub- 
lidsed a book, starred in VW commerciais, and 
served as honorary chairman of the National 
Association for Mental Health. But not much 
else has gone right for the second man on the 
moon. 

In a rambling phone conversation with a 
press interviewer, Aldrin talked ' vaguely of 
*near misses’ in business ventures: of schemes 
to market ‘some of the ideas I conceived in the 
Apollo programme *. of 'conspiracies’ (citing the 
right-wing John Birch Society as a source of 
information); of continuing treatment by a 
hypnotist. Suspicion punctuated hi.s di.scursive 
monologue : ‘I could get ripoed off. .Got to 
look out for mv own interests.' He kept remind¬ 
ing himself: 'Be patient.’ 

At his suburban Los Angeles apartment, 
Aldrin seemed overweight and visibly agi^. 
Obviously, talking about his problems pains 
him. His words echo frustration and bitterness. 

'I had gone to the moon. What to do next ? 

... .Without a goal I was like an inert ping- 
pong ball being batted about bv the whims and 
motivations of others. I was suffering from what 
poets have described as the melancholy of all 
things done.’ 

Sometimes, Aldrin says, he gazes up at the 
moon and mutters to himself : 'You son of a 
bitch... .you’re the one that got me in all this 
trouble.’ 

Things have been better for the second 
team of interplanetary explorers. Alan Bean, 
Charles ‘Pete’ Conrad, and Richard Gordon 
(the command-module pilot) were a perfectly- 
matched crew ; genial, nerveless, highly com- 

S etitive Navy captains who had slipped and 
own together before becoming astronauts and 
remain friendly now. Conrad and Bean were 
the- only moonwalkers to participate in a post- 
lunar space mission, each in a Skylab operation. 

Bean was the only one of the 12 who even 
mentioned the grimmest reality of space travel: 
“There’s just three of you in this little metal 
can, and you look out the window and see the 
earth far away, and you realise that you can’t 
intuitively get back home. For the first time in 
your life, perhaps, you’re out on a limb where 
your natural instincts can’t help. If the Apollo 
13 explosion had occurred a day or two later, 
it would have been the end of the, .show for all 
of them.’ (That mission, in 1970, was aborterl 
before reaching the moon after an oxygen tank 
ruptured.) 

While A1 Bean was striving ever upward, 
all the way to the moon, his son Clay was doing 
just the opposite — withdrawing inward. ‘Hav¬ 
ing a father who’s a high achiever is a severe 
stress on a boy’s system,’ says Bean. ‘Every son 
wants to either equal his father or do better. 1 
always had that feeling myself. But I think my 
son suspects that he’s going to have a difficult 
time doing that, no matter how capable and 
competent he is. I just tried to keep him surviv¬ 
ing until he was old enough to go out and see 
fcHT himaelf how the wmrld runs — at college, 7 



where hi$ room-mate wouldn’t give a damn it 
I’m an astronaut or not.’ Now Clay, who is at 
(he University of Texas, where he is studying 
communications and psychology, and his fathei’ 
understand one another better. ‘He has a unique 
feel for people,’ says his father, ‘how to relate 
to them. Like Pete Conrad’s ability to work 
with people.’ 

Bean’s former Apollo commander now 
uses this talent a.s vice-president of a cable-TV 
.company in Denver. When not travelling to 
inspect cable s^-stems, he enjoys hunting, skiing 
Wjtb his four sons and tinkering with the 
ihbtorcycles the older ones race. 

Itt his office, surrounded by pictures, certi- 
^nd other . mementoes of his space 
8 iDonrad explains why none of that 


changed him. ‘From 1962 until 1 went to the 
moon in 1969, we slept, ate, and breathed going 
to the moon. So when I finally went, it was the- 
most logical place for me to be at the time.’ 

■ Trim, amiable, and growing bald. Conrad ' 
has no illusions about his place in history; 
‘Who remembers the people who flew the 
Atlantic after Lindbergh ? My greatest contri¬ 
bution, and satisfaction, was m Skyteb.’ (He 
commanded the three-man crew that spent 28 
days in the obrital workshop in 1973.) 

Pete Conrad may be, as he says, the same 
man he was before he, went to the tnosoi. But 
he speaks his mind more than he, or any of hia 
colleagues, ever did as an astronaut. .Five prm 
years ago, for instance, he would npveir 
said in public of his political bent; 



iec^u^ ti f^ng ri^it <wir« for AttUa tlte Hun.' 

.At 51»pard, already famous as the first 
AmeHcatii launched Into space (in 1961), led the 
third lunar excursion, in 1971. ([!!apt. Edgar 

pL Mitchell, a cerriiral Navy flier, was, relatively 
Speaking, an unknown fledging. Yet when they 
eatne down, Press Interest in Shepard's lunar 
golf shot was oveiuhadowed by curiosity about 
what Mitchell had been up to. For word had 
leaked out that during rest periods Mitchell had 
privately performed extrasensory perception 
experiments, trying to transmit symbols tele- 
pathically back to four partners on earth. 
Mitchell was not among NASA's favoured son.s 
after that. Nor was his standing helped when 
he and his wife were divorced not long after 
the mission. 

The most intellectual of the moonwalkers 
(he, Aldrni, and Harrison 'Jack' Schmitt earned 
Ph.O. degrees before becomng aistronauts), 
Mitchell had been delving into parapsychology 
since he joined the space programme in 1966. 
By 1972, when he retired from the Navy, it had 
becpme his main interest He has since found¬ 
ed the Institute of Noetic Sciences, a psyt^ical- 
research organisation in Palo Alto, California, 
and published a hook, ‘Psychic Exploration: a 
Challenge for Science’. 

Nobody translates the mystical impact of 
space travel more eloquently: ‘Looking out the 
window of the space craft at this little planet 
floating out there, 1 began to have some rather 
startling insights and leelings. It was as though 
all of my previous philosophical questioning 
about a purposeful universe, as opposed to a 
purposeless universe, was suddenly resolved. I 
had a deep knowing that this was not just ran¬ 
dom matter floating out there, that it was part 
of a divine plan — not divine with a capital D, 
but ordered, structured, purposeful’ 

Mitchell knows some former coileague.s 
suggest that he absorbed too many cosmic rays. 
The road I’m taking is a very discouraging one. 
And sometimes the astronaut label is an albat¬ 
ross because I don’t have the freedom to do 
things I’d like to do, simply for me. I don’i 
like the limelight.’ 

Astronaut fame has never been a burden 
to his former flight commander, Ai Shepard. He 
was the very first Project Mercury star, beating 
John Glenn for the first sub-orbital space shot 
in 1961, 

Shepard was the only astronaut to make his 
mark in Houston ^iety and commerce. He 
made astute real-e'state and banking invest¬ 
ments, drove around in flashy cars, joined civic 
organisations, mingled with the rich and 
influential. When he retired., as a rear-admiral 
last summer, he ‘started at the bottom', becom- 
ing board chairman of a construction company. 
'!lm only moonwalker to become a millionaire, 
1 » and his wife — parents of two married 
<^u|^ters — live in Houston. 

The myth of astronauts as straight arrows 
japi,io ccane unstuck after the fourth success 
hhriar expedition. Unknown to NASA. David 
" ■ 1 Irwin, and Alfred Worden took 400 


contraband envelopes to the moon. These and 
t^h 200 authorised postal covers were 
signed by the three, who stuck on special com- 
matnorative stamps after splashdown. 

Back on earth, they secretfy divided 300 
of the envelopes among themselves and gave 
® West German acquaintance. NASA 
ofncials didn't learn about the clandestine deal 
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until the souvenir envelopes were placed on the 
European collectors’ market, priced at $1,500 — 
£700 — apiece. (The astronauts were supposed 
to get $8,000 each, but when the premature 
sales exposed the scheme they declined their 
cut.) When the full story finally came out, 
nearly a year after the flight, all three were 
officially reprimanded. Irwin retired the same 
month and the. other two were booted out of 
the astronaut corps. 

Irwin says he was reluctant when Scott, a 
fellow Air Force colonel and the commander of 
the mission, proposed the scheme to him. ‘I 
felt that if I gave him too hard a time over this 
thing, he might decide to take Jack Schmitt 
instead.’ 


Of all the moonwalkers, Irwin the 

most content and fulftUed The reason, l« wante 
thp world to know, is Ihflt op thoro in tno 

mystical stillness he found 
beauty around us that we didn t feel Jfhe we 
were In a strange place at all,’ he explains But 
the thing that really twched my sou^ and 
changed the direction of my life, was feeling 

God’s presence there.’ . 

Always quietly religious. Irwin came down 
from the lunar mountains with a new sen^ ot 
purpose. ‘God gave me a profound experiena 
JSdKsed me with the capability to express »t. 

After retiring, he and a Baptist 
founded High Flight, a non-profit organ^tron 
that sponsors speaking engagements, evangelical 


it amuaes her (Mary, his sec^ 

Ditfing the last year of training ^or 
JhSTUs so much emotional S 

that I couldn't concentrate on ^ ^ 

Ihere were many tones when we talked 
(«nl ot thecWto^ 

»She had the whole burden of four 

kids, the house, 

home, I was completely absorbed... .1 had been 
so programmed, I was like a robot. . 

flight was by no m«ns the . flawl^ 
exploit NASA depicted it to be. FHction 
already developed between the two 

didn’t, improve during the flight. ™re w 
blunders and verbal explosions on the mlssi , 



^poHo 14 iBPomifafcw* Alan SMpard (Wl) an4 Etfow I 
HI experimenl wltti extri-aeniory ptrcipttoit 

programmes, and community crusad^ It alro 
hoi^ to build a spiritual retrrat for aflSniW 
grwps and families. Hig^ Fli^t-sponsored 
retreats for returned POWs. their famUte, and 
those of missing GIs left 
$250,000 in debt. Irwin is p^ng it off^sj^k 
ine an average of three times^ a week , jo 
engagements outside Coloredo 
his bflBce is, hifi booking agent charges $1,500. 
Irwin looks back on his space carwr ^h 

a candour unique among ,1,® 

‘To Rule the Night’, he recalls the many timtt 

would never have made it without the selfl^ 
support of their wives: ‘That arouses me, and 


I ffiriKii wiai command .nwdul# pilot Sluort Rooao: 


mostly attributable to the pressure of accom¬ 
plishing exhausting a^ignmente unjer intran¬ 
sigent deadlines. On the way back, both Iwn 
ami Scott experienced heartbeat 
Two years ago, while playing hanfflwll, Ijwin 
became the first moonwalker to suffer a h^ri 

Itevid Scott’s recollections are at ronrfd^ 
able odds with Irwin’s. By Scott’s aa^t. ttte 
envelope scheme was ‘present^ to all of \w aj 
the same time and the same P^: 
persua^ Irwin to go along, with the d^ , 
never considered replacing huti j and ^***^2[^ 
probably no mpre ipfs pr friction w Apml^; 
than on any otiber lunfte voyage, i 



Jack Schmlli; only moon bachelor 
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Scott says, the crew never tried to hide 

envelopes. j i s„ 

For a career military man, any scandal is a 
professional stumbling block. But Dave Scott 
seems to have lost none of the drive and sense 
of balance that made him one of the ablest or 
the third group of astronauts. He has ji^n to 
director of the NASA Flight Research Centti 
there, and recently retired from the Air Force. 

Understandably, the moon voyagers still m 
the astronaut wrps tend to be less revealing 
than the others (exMpt for ^rms^ong and 
Shepard). Conversations with the fifth landing 
team (Apollo 16. in 1972). however, l^ve ^ 
impression that they would not , 

«nt if they were civilians. Air Foiw Colonel 
Charles Duke and Navy Captain ^hn 
are informal, unpolished, low-keyed, self-effat- 

ine team players. . 

Duke, who has just taken on a job as beer 

salesman in Texas, is the more 

•(Outwardly, I'm just as easygoing and down-^ 

earth as I was before I went, he says. Ki^ 
tend to bring you back to reality — mine were 
eeven and nine — and they don t let ywi get all 
Inflated about what you've done. 

Even 80 , he did come back with his tr^i- 
tionally ‘parochial’ outlook \astly stretch^, 
n’m still a 100 per cent American. But Y^ 
sort Of insignificant when you can ^oW up you 
hand on the surface of the moon and cover up 
earth. Now I see earth, and mankind, more as 
a whole than as individual races and religions 

JSin Young succeeded Shepard a.s 
NASA’s Astronaut Office. One of only 
astronauts who’ve been on femr 
he is something of a ^ho actoowl^^s 
that he has no Interests outeuie hJU|^ 

: lioiBe life. He lives with Ws 
.vnQrdMdQgv graduate, in an apartment across 


the road from the space centre in Houston. He 
is a man of few words. After his moon trip, 
the NASA public-affairs office was surprised to ‘ 
learn — frwn another source — that he was no 
longer married to his first wife. 

There's nothing reticent about the last two 
men who bounded around like kangaroos on 
the moon. Navy Captain Eugene Ceman, the 
second American to walk in space (1966) and 
the last one to leave a bootprint on the moon 
(14 December 1972)', later worked on this year’s 
joint Apollo-Soyuz projert. Geologist Jack 
Schmitt, the only civilian scientist to explore 
the moon, is planning to stand for the Senate as 
a Republican. 

Both argue that going to the moon didn t 
change anybody. ‘You can’t go there and come 
back without having some memories and feel¬ 
ings indelibly etched in your mind,’ says Ceman. 
‘But the truth is that Buzz Aldrin was what he 
was before he went to the moon. Ed Mitchell 
was a nut on ESP before he went to the moon. 
Jim Irwin was probably going to become an 
evangelist after he got out of the Air Force any¬ 
way. - What the moon did was give all the^ 
guys a platform from which to further their 
studies or exploit themselves.’ 

Schmitt, the only moonwalker who has 
never married, says ; ‘As soon as you see earth 
from space, the nationalistic boundaries dis¬ 
appear_It was not landing on the moon that 

made all the difference, but the whole experi¬ 
ence.’ ' , , 

A1 Worden, the only member of a lunar 
crew who inherited the god Apollo’s poetic 
nature, offers another insight. Don’t question 
yesterday’s space hero, he cautions.... 

Or try to psych the metal man 
Because he has a hoUmo brain 
And tarnishes quickly in the rain 
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This might sound peculiar,, but have you ever 
been pestered by ‘kind hearted’ friends who 
feel that it’s time you developed a ‘new you’, 
making you feel like an old Jalopy which needs 
to go to the garage for a regular overhaul ? 
Maybe you yourself feel the need to add a little 
colour to your personality, but don't know how 
much to dare. 

Well, so many complex things go to make 
a full personality, that taking mere physical 
allure alone into account will be unsatisfactory. 
Let me give you an example. A friend of mine 
grew her hair straight and long when it was 
the rage two years ago. Her long straight'hair 
looked good, but alas, people asked her if she 
was unhappy. You see, too-long hair gave her a 
sad spaniel-like look. With short hair back in 
fashion she has heaved a sigh of relief. 

A friend of mine recently felt'that she need¬ 
ed a ‘new face’. She went to the best hair¬ 
dresser in town who advised her to go for a 
^ort, short, tapered hair-do. The hairdresser 
was of course cent per cent right. But my friend 
had orthodox views about short hair and her 
husband adored her long, glossy hair. She felt 
.she would feel uncomfortable with short hair; 
.so she settled for a minor change in her hair¬ 
style and kept her long hair intact. Everybody 
was happly — except perhaps the hair stylist! 

On the other hand, another friend of mine 
was advised by her hairdresser to grow her hair 
long, but just couldn't, because .she was a full 
time working mother with two young children 
to look after, and just didn’t have that much 
time to devote to herself. She has gone for the 
short taper style instead. She shampoos her hair 
and brushes it and presto, it falls into place 
fand stays there!). The only thing is, to avoid 
that unkempt look, she has to go every six 
weeks to a good hairdresser to style her hair, 
hut ilie feels it's worth the money. 

In txty own am, my manteurtet refused, to 
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me better. In a week I had gone back to her 
with chipped nails. Well, in my profession I 
have to a lot and also do plenty of messv 
jobs in the Press, so long nails are simply ‘out* 
This is true of many beauticians and medicos too 
Many Air India girls have complained to me 
that they are forced to have either very short 
hair or have their long hair severely ti^ back 
in an ‘ayah’ style. 'The reason is very simple — 
when serving food, hair should be tied back, 
otherwise strands can fall in the food. 

I have given all these examples only to 
prove that change in fashion or beauty means 
different things to different people. To some it 
is a cautious step forward, to others it is an 
exhilarating challenge to look new or different 
every day. These people go to great extents to 
have a wardrobe of saris, knee-length skirts, 
ghagra cholis, and pants. They have wigs, eye 
shadows, different coloured shoes and lipsticks 
and generally do look dazzling and dilferent, 
but frankly speaking, it’s not all our cup of tea. 
And whenever planning of change, comfort and 
practicality should be the deciding keynotes. 

Beauty footnote ; A face steamer is some¬ 
times requh^ to cleanse face of surface dirt, 
stimulate circulation, encourage perspiration and 
literally sweat out the impurities embedded in 
the skin. However, those with sensitive .skin or 
afine should avoid this treatment. 

Sprinkle two tablespoons well washed and 
choppra tulsl or neem leaves in a bowl. Add a 
pinch of haldi. Now pour about four glasses of 
boiling hot water, cover vessel and leave aside 
for 15 minutes for the juices to seep through. 
Now pour another four glasses of writing ^ 
water. Lower your face towards the steam but^. 
d<m’t go too near about 9 indies away fma 
the watrt* is safe eaoui^ Cover water tm.lm 
with a towa]. Rmnoye towal alter five • ta.jm . 
minutes, fbkt feoe feM 
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We iMaud the Cdonel ine^ opening a 
«uplx«t<d, than heard the equeak of a cork¬ 
screw aiid the subdued pop as the cork of the 
bottle came out 

And then, sharp and hifdt came the unofficial 
voice of Mrs. C^donel Luttrell! 

“What are you doing, George ?” 

The Colonefs voice was subdued to a mut¬ 
ter. We onlv heard a mumbled word here and 
there — fellows outside—drink— 

The sfaaip. irritating voice burst out 
indignantly; 

“You’ll do no such thing, George. The idea 
now. How do you think we’ll ever make this 
place pay if you go round standing everybody 
drinks ? Drinks here will be paid for. I’ve got a 
business head if you haven’t. Why, you’d be 
bankrupt tomorrow if it wasn’t for me! I’ve 
got to look after you like a child. Yes, just like 
a child. You’ve got ho sense at all, Give me that 
bottle. Give it me, I say.’’ 

Again there was an agonized low protesting 
mumble. 

Mrs. Luttrell answered snappishly: 

“I don’t care whethcM' they do ” or they 
don’t. The bottle’s going back in the cupboard, 
and I’m going to lock the cupboard tco.’’ 

There was the sound of a key l^eing turned 
in the lock. 


“There now. That’s the way of it.” 

This time the Colonel’s voice came more 


clearly : 

“You're going too far. Dai.sy. I won’t have 
it.” 


"You won't have it ? And who are you. I’d 
like to know '! Who runs this house ? 1 do. And 
don’t you forget it.” 

There w^s a faint .swish of dra|)|)eries and 
Mjs. Luttrell evidently flounc'ed out of the room 

It was some few moments Itefore the 
Colonel reappeai^d. He looked in those few 
moments to have grown much older and feebler. 

'There was not one of us who did not feel 


deeply sorry for him and who would not will¬ 
ingly have njurdered Mrs. Luttrell. 

“Awfully sorry, you chaps,” he said, his 
voice sounding stiff and unnatural. "Seem to 
have run out of whisky.” 

Ijle must have realized that we could not 
have helped overhearing what had passed. If he 
had not realized it, our manner would soon have 
told him. We were all miserably uncomfortable, 
and Norton quite lost his head, hurriedly say¬ 
ing first that he didn’t really want a drink —■ 
too near dinner, wasn’t it, and then elaborately 
changing the subject and making a series of the 
most unconnected remarks. It was indeed a 
bad moment, I myrelf felt paralyzed and Boyd 
Carrington, who was the only one of us who 
might conceivably have managed to pass it off, 
got no opportunity with Norton's babble. 

Out of the tail of my eye I saw Mrs. Luttrell 
;$liatkiitg away ^wn one of the paths equipped 
gardening gloves and a dandelion weeder. 
- jS^'wajS certainly an efficient woman, but I felt 
towards her juat then. No human being 
to humlltate another human teing. 
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Norton was still talking feverishly. He had 
picked up a wood pigeon and from first telling 
us how he had been laughed at at his prep 
.school for being sick when he .saw a rabbit 
killed, had gone on to the subject of grouse 
moors, telling a long and rather pointless story 
of an accident that had occurred in Scotland 
when a beater had l)een .shot. We talked of 
various shooting accidents we had known, and 
then Boyd Carrington cleared his throat and 
said : 

“Rather an aniusing thing happened once 
with a batman of mine. Irish chap. He had a 
holiday and went off to Ireland for it. When he 
came back, I asked him if he had had a good 
holiday. 

“ Ah shure, your Honour, best holiday I’ve 
ever had in my life!’ 

“ T’m glad of that,’ I said, rather surprised 
at his enthusiasm. 

“ 'Ah yes, shure, it was a grand holiday ! I 
shot my brother.’ 

” 'You shot your brother!’ I exclaimed. 

‘Ah yes, inda'de. It's yeare now that I’ve 
been wanting to do it. And toere 1 was on a roof 
in Dublin and who should I see coming down 
the street but my brother and 1 there with a rifle 
in my hand. A loveiy shot it was, though I say 
it myself. Picked him off as clean as a bird. Ah! 
It was a foine moment, that, and I’ll never 
forget it !’” 

Boyd Carrington told a story well, with 
exaggerated dramatic emphasis, and we all 
laujid^ed and felt easier. Wl^n he got up and 


sironed off saying he must get a bath brfore 
dinner, Norton voiced our feeling by saying 
with enthusia^n; 

“What a splendid chap he is!” 

I agreed, and LuttreH said ; “Yes, yes, a 
good fellcw.” 

“Always been a success everywhere, so I 
understand," said Norton. “Every^ing he's 
•lumed his hand to have succeeded. Clear-headed, 
knows his own mind — essentially a man of 
action. The true successful man." 

Luttrell said slowly : 

“Some men are like that. Everything they 
turn their hand to succetnl. They can't go 
wrong. Some people — have all the luck.” 

Norton gave a quick shake of the head. 

“No, no, sir. Not luck." He quoted with 
meaning. “Not in our stars, dear Brutus — but 
in ourselves.” , 

Luttrell .said : “Perhaps you’re right. 

I said quickly : . ^ 

“At any rate he's lucky to have inherited 
Knatton. What a place! But he certainly 
ought to marry. He’ll be lonely there by 

himself." , _ , 

Norton laughed. “Marry and settle down .' 
And suppose his wife bullies him—" 

It was the purest bad luck. The sort of 
remark that anyone could make. But it was 
unfortunate in the circumstances, and Norton 
realized it just at the moment that the wds 
came out. He tried to catch them back, hesitated, 
stammered, and stopped awkwardly. It made 
the whole thing worse. 

Both he and I began to .speak at once. I 
made some idiotic remark about the evening 
light. Norton said something about having some 
bridge after dinner. 

Colonel Luttrell took no notice of either of 
us. He said in a queer, inexpressive voit« : 

“No, Boyd Cdrrington won’t get bullied by 
his wife. He's not the sort of man who lets him¬ 
self get bullied. He’s all right. He’s a wmiti/" 

It was very awkward. Norton began 
babbling about bridge again. In the middle of ft 
a large wood pigeon came flapping over our 
heads and settled on the branch of a tree not 


far away. . , 

Colonel Luttrell picked up his gun. 

“There’s one of the blighters," he raid. 

But before he could take aim the bird had 
flown off again through the trees where it was 
impossible to get a shot at it. 

At the same moment, however, the 
Colonel’s attention was diverted by a move¬ 
ment on the far slope. 

“Damme, there’s a rabbit nibbling the bark 
of those young fruit trees. Thought I d wired 


^e raised he rifle and fired, and. as T 
There came a scream in a woman’s voice. It 
died in a kind of horrible mrgle. 

The rifle fell from the Colonels hand, his 
body sagged — he caught his Up. 
>^“MyX5od-it’s Daisy." 

I was already running across the lawm 
14 Norton cayne behmd me. I reached the spot and 



knelt ddwn. It wie Mrs, LuttcdD. She had hiBeti 
kneeling, tying a stake agamst <me of the maaik 
fruit trees. The grass was long there so that I 
realized how it was that the Ccflcnael had not 
seal her clearly and had only distfr^guished 
movement in the grass. The lij^t, too, was con¬ 
fusing. She had been shot through the shoukter 
and the blood was gushing out. 

I bent to examine the wound and looked up 
at Norton. He was leaning against a tree and 
was looking green and as tnouj^ he were going 
to be sick. He said apologetically : 

“I can’t stand blood." 

1 said shatply: 

"Get hold of FVanklin — at once. Or the 
nurse." 

He nodded and ran off. 

It was Nurse Craven who appeared firet 
upon the scene. She was there in an incredibly 
sWt time and at once set about in a business¬ 
like way to stop the bleeding. Franklin arrived 
at a run soon afterwards. Between them they 
got Mrs. Luttrell into the house and to bed. 
Franklin dressed and bandaged the wound and 
sent for her own doctor and Nurse Craven stay¬ 
ed with her. 

1 ran across Franklin just as he left the 
telephone. 

is sliG 

“Oh ! She’ll puU through all right. It missed 
any vital spot luckily. How did it happen 7” 

I told him. He said : 

"I see. Where’s the old boy ? He’ll be feel¬ 
ing knocked out, I shouldn’t wonder. Probably 
needs attention more than she does 1 shouldn’t 
.say his heart is any too good." 

We found Colonel Luttrell in the .smoking 
room. He was a blue colour round the mouth 
and looked completely dazed. He said brokenly ; 

“Daisy ? Is she — how is she ?” 

Franklin said quickly ; 

“She’ll be all right, sir. You needn’t worry.” 

“I—^thought—rabbit—nibbling the bark — 
don’t know how I came to make such a mistake. 
Light in my eyes." 

“These things happen," said Franklin drily. 
"I’ve seen one or two of them in my time. I<ook 
here, sir, you’d better let me give you a pick- 
me-up. You’re not feeling too good." 

“I’m all right. Can I — can I go to her ?" 

“Not just now. Nurse Craven is with her. 
But you don’t need to wony. She's all right. 
Dr. Oliver will be here presently and he’ll tell 
you the same." 

I left the two of them together and went 
out into the evening sunshine. Judith and Aller- 
ton were craning along the path towards ine< 
His head was bent to hers and they were both 
laughing. 

Coming on top of the tragedy that had just 
happened, it made me feel very angry. I c^ed 
sharply to Judith and she looked up -surprised. 
In a few words I told them what had occurred. 

“What an extraordinary thing to happen;*’, ; 
■was my daughter’s chmaoent. , 

She did not seem near|Y as perlut^d la ; 
shoukl , have done, I . 



manner waa outrageous. He 
aiManed to take the whole thing as a good joke. 

**SerwB the harridan damn well right," 
he ohaerved. ''Think the old boy did it <m 
puipoae/' 

'TJertalnly not,” I said sharply. “It was 
an accident” 

"Tea. but T know these accidents. Damned 
' ctmvmiimit sometin^. My word, if the old boy 
shot her deliberately, I take off my hat to him.” 

"It was nothing of the kind," I said angrily. 

“Don’t be too sure. I’ve known two men 
who shot their wives. Cleaning his revolver one 
was. The other fired point-blank at her as a 
joke, he said. Didn’t know the thing was loaded. 
Got away with it, both of them. Damned good 
release, I i^ould say myself.” 

"Colonel Luttrdl,” I said coldly, “isn’t that 
type of man.” 

“Well, you couldn’t say it wouldn’t be a 
blessed release, could you ?" demanded Allerton 
pertinently. "They hadn’t just had a row or any¬ 
thing, had they ?” 

I turned away angrily, at the same time 
trying to hide a certain perturbation. Allerton 
had come a little too near the mark. For the 
first time a doubt crept into my mind. 

It was not bettered by meeting Boyd 
Carrington. He had been for a .stroll down 
towards the lake, he explained. When I told 
him the news, he said at once: 

“You don’t think he meant to shoot her, do 
you, Hastings ?’’ 

“My dear man." 

"Sorry, sorry. 1 shouldn’t have said that. 
It was only, for the moment, one wondered.... 
She — she gave him a bit of provocation, you 
know.” 

We were both .silent for a moment as we 
remembered the scene we had so unwillingly 
overheard. 

1 went upstairs feeling unhappy and worried. 
and rapped on Poirot’s door. 

He had already heard through Curtiss of 
what had occurred, but he was eager for iull 
details. Since my arrival at Styles 1 had got into 
the way of reporting most of my daily encount¬ 
ers and conversations in full detail. In this way 
I felt that the dear old fellow felt less cut off. 
It gave him the illusion of actually participat¬ 
ing in everything that went on. I have always 
had a good and accurate memory and found it 
a simple matter to repeat conversations 
verbatim. 

Poirot listened very attentively. 1 was hop¬ 
ing that he would be able definitely to pooh-pooh 
^ dreadful suggestion that had by now taken 
Uneasy control of my mind, but before he had a 
<dhance of telling me what he thought, the«'e 
came a tap on the door. , . , , 

It was Nurse Craven. She apologized for 

disturbing us. ' „ . 

“I'm so awry, but I thou^t l^octor was 
,1^. The old lady Is conscious now ^ she’s 
about her husband. Sh^d like to 
JilsBu you know where he is. Captain Hast- 
’hagk? I don't vant to leave my patient” 


I volunteered to go and look for him. Poirot 
nodded approval and Nurse Craven thanked me 

warmly. , . 

I found Colonel Lutti-ell in a htUe morning 
r oom was seldom used. He was standing by 
the window looking out. 

He turned sharply as I came in. His eyes 
asked a question. He looked. I thought, afraid. 

“Your wife is conscious, Colonel Luttrell, 
and is asking for you." 

“Oh.” The colour surged up in his cheeks 
and 1 realized then how very white he had been 
before. He said slowly, fumblingly, like an old, 

old man; , ,,,, 

“She—she—is asking for me ; 111—I U 

come—at once.” 

He was so unsteady as he began shuttling 
towards the door that I came and helped him. 

He leaned on me heavily as we went up the 
stairs. His breathing was coming with difficulty. 

'The shock, as Franklin had prophesied, was 
severe. 

We came to the door of the sickroom. I 
tapp^ and Nurse Craven’s brisk, efficient voice 
called "Come in.” 

Still supporting the old man, 1 went with 
him into the room. There was a screen rouml 
the bed. We came round the corner of it. 

Mrs. Luttrell was looking very ill — whiU* 
and frail, her eyes clased. She opened them as 
we came round the corner of the screen. 

She said in a small breathless voice : 

“George—-George—’’ 

“Daisv—my dear... " 

One of her arms was bandaged and support¬ 
ed The other, the free one. moved unsteadily 
towards him. He took a step forward and clasped 
her frail little hand in his. He .said asajn ^ 

“Daisy. .And then, gruffly. Thank 

God. vou’ie all right." 

And looking up at him. .seeing his eyes 
j;lie[htlv mislv. and the deep love and anxietv 
in^ them. 1 ‘felt bitterly af^hamed of all our 

ghoulish imapnings. ^ ^ ^ 

1 crept quietly out of the room. Camoiiflage<t 
a<'cident indeed 1 There was no disguising that 
heartfelt note of thankfulness. I felt immeasur¬ 
ably relieved. - 

The sound of the gong startled me as i 
went along the passage. I had completely for¬ 
gotten the pas.sage of time. The accident had 
upset everything. Only the 
as usual and pr^uced dinner at the usual time. 

Most of us had not changed and Colonel 
Luttrell did not appear. But Mrs. Frank to, 
looking quite attractive in a pale pink evening 
dress, was downstairs for once and seemed in 
good health and spirits. Franklin, 1 thought, 
was moody and absorbed. 

After dinner, to my annoyance, Allerton 
and Judith disappeared into the garden to¬ 
gether. I sat around a while, listening to 
FYanklin and Norton discussing tropical di^ 
eases. Norton was a sympathetic and interested 
listener, even If he knew little of the subject . 
under discussion. 

Mm Friinkto and Boyd Carrington were le 



taUcii^ at the other end of the nxnn. He was 
showing her scane patterns of curtains or 
cretonnes. 

Elizabeth Cole had a book and seemed 
deeply absorbed in it. I fancied that she was 
slightly embarrassed and ill at ease with me. 
Perhaps not unnaturally so after her confidences 
of the afternoon. I was sorry alx>ut it, all the 
same, and hoped she did not regret all she had 
told me. I should have liked to have made it 
clear to her that I should respect her confidence 
and not repeat it. However, she gave me no 
chance. 

After a while I went up to Poirot. 

I found Colonel Luttrell sitting in the circle 
of light thrown by the one small electric lamp 
that was turned on. 

He was talking and Poirot was listening. I 
think the Colonel was speaking to himself rather 
than to his listener. 

“I remember so well — yes, it was at a 
hunt ball. She wore white stuff, called tulle, I 
think it was. Floated all round her. Such a 
pretty girl — bowled me over then and there. 
I said to myself, That's the girl I’m going to 
marry.’ And by Jove, I brought it off. Awfully 
pretty way she had with her — saucy, you 
know, plenty of back rhat. Always gave as good 
as she got, bless her." 

He chuckled. 

I saw the scene in my mind’s eye. I could 
imagine Daisy Luttrell with a youjig .saucy face 
and that smart tongue — so charming then, so 
apt to turn shrewish with the years. 

But it was as that young girl, his first real 
love, that Colonel Luttrell was thinking of her 
tonight. His Daisy. 

And again I felt ashamed of what we had 
said such a few hours previously. 

Of course, when Colonel Luttrell had at last 
taken himself off to bed, I blurted out the whole 
thing to Poirot. 

He listened very quietly. I could make 
nothing of the expression on his face. 

“So that is what you thought, Hastings — 
that the shot was fired* on purpose ?" 

“Yes. I feel ashamed now—" 

Poirot waved aside my present feelings. 

“Did the thought occur to you of your own 
accord, or did someone else suggest it to you 

“Allerton said something of the kind," I 
said resentfully. “He would, of course." 

“Anyone else ?” 

“Boyd Carrington suggested it." 

“Ah! Boyd Carrington." 

“And after all, he's a man of the world 
and has experience of these things." 

“Oh, quite so, quite so. He did not see the 
thing hapTCn, though ?" 

“No, he’d gone for a walk! Bit of exercise 
before changing for dinner." 

“I see." 

I said uneasily: 

“I don’t think I really believed that theory. 
It W9$ tally—** 

interrupted me. 

“Ton tinsd not be so remorseful about your 


suspicions. Hastings. It was an idett 

to occur to anyone given the circiun^nces^ ^ 

yes, it was aU quite natural.’’ 

There was something in Poirot’s manner I 
did not quite understand. A reserve. His ey^ 
were watching me with a curious exprendbn. 

I said slowly: 

“Perhaps. But seeing now how devoted he 
really is to her—’’ 

Poirot nodded. 

“Exactly. That is often the case, remember* 
Underneath the quarrels, the misunderstands 
ings, the apparent hostility of everyday life, a 
real and true affection can exist." 

I agreed. I remembered the gentle, affec¬ 
tionate look in little Mrs. Luttrell’s eyes as she 
looked up at her husband stooping over her bed. 
No more vinegar, no impatience, no ill temper. 

Married life, 1 mused, as I went to bed, was 
a< curious thing. 

That something in Poirot’s manner still 
worried me. That curious watchful look — as 
though he were waiting for me to see — what ?, 

I was just getting into bed when it came 
to me. Hit me ming between the eyes, 

If Mrs. Luttrell had been killed, it would 
have been a case like those other cases. Colonel 
Luttrell would, apparently, have killed his wife. 
It would have been accounted an accident, yet 
at the same time nobody would have been sure 
that it was an accident, or whether it had been 
done on purpose. Insufficient evidence to show 
it as murder, but quite enough evidence for 
murder to be suspected. 

But that meant—that meanU- 

What did it mean ? - 

It meant — if anything at all was to make 
sense — that it was not Colonel Luttrell who 
shot Mrs. Luttrell, but X. 

And that was clearly impossible. I had seen 
the whole thing. It was Colonel Luttrell who 
had fired the shot. No other shot had been fired. 

Unless — But surely that would be im¬ 
possible. No, perhaps not impossible — merely 
highly improbable. But possible, yes... .Sup- 
posing that someone else had waited his 
moment and, at the exact instant when Colonel 
Luttrell had fired (at a rabbit), this other person 
had fired at Mrs. Luttrell. Then only the one 
shot would have been heard. Or, even with a 
slight discrepancy, it would have been put down 
as an echo. (Now 1 come to think of it, there 
had been an echo, surely.) 

But no, that was absurd. There were ways 
of deciding exactly what weapon a bullet had 
been fired from. The marks on the bullet must 
agree with the refling of the barrel. 

But that, I remembered, was only when 
the police were anxious to, establish wbat wea¬ 
pon had fired the shot. There would have 
no enquiry in this business. For Colwiel Lutwell 
would have been quite as certain as eveiy^ 
else that it was he who had Jbe fatal 
’The fact would have been admitted, «»epWd 
without question, ttiere wouW 
question of tests, ’tbe only dpubt 
been whether the s&at was fir^ apckiefa^^:^^: 



wWh crimiiml Intent — a question that 4 iould 
never be resolved. 

And therefore the case fell into line exactly 
with Utose other cases —• with the case of the 
labourer Riggs, who didn't remember but sup-, 
posed he must have done it; with Maggie 
Litchfield, who went out of her mind and gave 
herself up — for a crime she had not committed. 

Yes; this case fell into line with the rest 
and I knew now the meaning of Poirot's man¬ 
ner. He was waiting for me to appreciate the 
fact. 



I opened the subject with Poirot the following 
morning. His face lighted up and he wagged 
his head appreciatively. 

“Excellent. Hastings. I wondered if you 
would see the similarity. 1 did not want to 
prompt you, you understand.” 

“Then I am right. This is another X cat^e ?" 

“Undeniably.” 

■‘But why, Poirot ? What is the motive?" 

Poirot shook his head. 

“Don’t you know? Haven't you any idea ?” 

Poirot said slowly ; 

“1 have an idea, yes." 

“You’\e got the connection lictweeu all 
these different cases ?" 

“T think so." 

“Well, then.” 

I could hardly restrain my impatience. 

“No, Hastings.” 

“But I've got to know." 

“Tt is much better that you should not.” 

"Why ?” 

“You mu.st take it from me that it is so. 

“You are incorrigible,” 1 said. “Twisted up 
with arthiitis. Sitting here helpless. And still 
trying to play a ‘lone hand'.” „ ^ , , 

“Do not figure to yourself that I am play¬ 
ing a lone hand. Not at all. You are, on the 
contrary, very much in the picture. Hastings. 
You are my eyes and my ears. I only refuse to 
give you information that might be dangerous." 

“To me ?" 

“To the murderer." 

"You want him^” 1 said slowly, “not to sus¬ 
pect that you are on his track ? That is it, I 
suppose. Or else you think that I cannot take 
tai'e of myself." 

“You should at lea.st know one thing, 
Hastings. A man who has killed once will kill 
again — and again and again and again." 

“At any rate," 1 said grimly, “there hasn’t 
been ano^er murder this time. One bullet at 
best has gone wide." 

"Yes, that was very fortunate — very for- 
I'tUhate indeed. As I’ told you, these things aiu 


difficult to foresee." 

He sighed. His face toOk on a worried 
expression. 

I went away quietly, realizing sadly how 
unfit Poirot was now for any sustained effort 
His brain was still keen, but he was a sick and 
tired man. 

Poirot had warned me not to try to pene¬ 
trate the personlity of X. In my own mind I 
still clung to my belief that 1 had penetrated 
that personality. There was only one person at 
Styles who struck me as definitely evil. By a 
simple question, however, 1 could make sure of 
one thing. The test would be a negative one, but 
would nevertheless have a certain value. 

I tackled Judith after breakfa.st 
“Where had you been yesterday evening 
when I met you, you and Major Allerton ?" 

The trouble is that when you are intent on 
one aspect of a thing, you tend to ignore alt 
other aspects.. 1 was cjuitc .startled when Judith 
flared out at me 

“Really, Father, I don’t see what bu.siness 
it is of yours ” 

I stared at her, rather taken aback. 

“I—I only asked.” 

“Ye.s, but why ? Whv do you liavc to be 
continually a.sking questions '* Wh;it wa.s J 
<toing ■’ Where did I go ’ \\'ho wa.s I with ? It’s 
really intolerable 

'The funny part of it v\.is of course, that 
this time I was not rcall\ asking at all wheie 
■ludith was It was Allerton i w.is inteiested in. 

1 tried to pacify her 

“Really, Judith, I don't xct* why I can’t a.«k 
a .snnplf (j'ue.stion ’’ 

“I don’t see why you w.»nt to know ” 

“1 don’t particularly 1 mean. T just won¬ 
dered why neither of vou—er—.seenieci to know 
what had hapjHMied “ 

“Aliout the accident, do you mean? I’d 
lieen down to the village, if you mu.st know, to 
get sonic stamps ’ 

I pounced on the personal pronoun. 

".allerton wa.sn’l with you then ?” 

.ludith gave an c'xaspcrated ga.sp 
".No, he was not,” she .said in fones of cold 
fuiy. “Actually we’d met ju.st near the house 
and only about two minutes Itcfoiv we met you. 

1 hope you’re satisfied now But I’d just like to 
say that if I’d spent the whole day walking 
around with Major Allerton, it’s really not your 
business. I’m twenty-one and earning my own 
living and how I spend my time is entirely my 
own business.” 

“Entirely,” T said quickly, trjing to stem 
the tide. 

“I’m glad you agree.” Judith looked molli¬ 
fied. She gave a rueful half smile. “Oh, dearest, 
do try and not come the heavy father quite so 
miK'h. You don’t know how'maddening it is. 

If you just wouldn’t fms so.” 

"I won’t — I really won’t in futui'e," I 
promised her. 

Franklin came striding along at this 
minute. 

“Hullo, Judith. Come along. 'We’re later i 
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IN A MATCH b m m m Hm ImUtM and 
Hoith AimMoi tMi dsM wm pHyitd in 
Four SpadM «t Mb lalM. EMT dMmr 
wm thnvietHnol* Wind Bpot 
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A hMit Is M and aa South you taka 
East's King with the Aoa. Having no good 
pl^. you exit with a heart West makes you 
ruff a heart and rtow you piny Aoe and 
another spade. On the second spade West 
goes up with the King and East discards a 
heart. West exits with a third spade, which 
you win in dummy, East discarding another 
heart. How do you proceed? 

A simple ^ne is to lead a diamond, finesse 
the Queen and claim the contract before 
you have the chance to do anything silly. 
If the Queen wins you intend to give up a 
chib trick and make the balance, discarding 
a diamond from dummy on a club. If the 
Queen loses. West will have to give you your 
tenth trick by returning a club or s diamond. 
Alternatively, you can RmW 0 J. 
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In play tlw Nmt Zaal«nd dadarer ttnasMd 
tlia Quaan of diamonds, but whan it bald 
ha oontinuod with Aoa and anottiar dia¬ 
mond. hoping to oatabhah the long card lor 
a dub discard. This tailing, ha had to lose 
a dub trick. 

hi the replay South won the heart oparv 
ing atKi cashed the Ace ol apadas before 
anting with a heart. Waal smut In with the 
Ouaan of heart* and twtumad a lew apada 
from K-BI It did not occur to South to 
cover with dummy's 9, and whan East 
showed out he had to win with the Ouaan. 
Now he was obligad to lead one of the 
minor suits from his own hand. Guessing 
wrongly, h* lad a low diamond. East ra- 
bimsd a dub and South had to ioae a trick 
in this suit 

Had South covarad #8 in dummy, ha 
could have niffsd a heart and put West in 
with a spade, forcing him to lead a minor 
auit and artauring the contract. 



ONE OF THE FIRST OMniriaa to isaiisa On 
pubbdty value of pietarlai atampa wai 
r^oundland, and many coEa ct bH stgiw 
IM smca bacomlag Canada's tsntti pro 
ntm m ApM 1948, Naarfeondland tai 
had to w* (Sanadian atampa. The fin* 
yrtes . l*«^ int967. iestuted the haraldit 
^ tMM MfiMfom «id Mai 
Mrtsa a h oawd MM WaM 6M 

asanas from Ha Maiwy. Among M mam 
p e rti i^ smm Naifiy MM 



than usual.'' 

His manner waa curt and. reaH]^ 
polite. In spite "of m 3 rsalf I felt amu^i^;, . I 
knew that Franklin was Judith’s emplpsfmr. that 
he had a call upon her time and that, sinCie’ke 
paid for it, he was entitled to aive her or^rs. 
Nevertheless I did not see why he could not 
behave with common courtesy. His manners 
were not what one would call polished to any> 
one, but he did at least behave to most people 
with a certain amount of everyday politeness. 
But to Judith, especially of late, his manner 
I was always curt and dictatorial in the extreme. 
He hardly looked at her when he sqioke and 
merely barked out orders. Judith neMrer. appear¬ 
ed to resent this, but i did on her behalf. It 
crossed my mind that it was especially unfor¬ 
tunate since it contrasted in such a very mark¬ 
ed way with. Aller'ton's exaggerated attention. 
No doubt John Franklin was a ten tiroes better 
man than AUerton, but he compared very 
badly with him from the point of view of 
attraction. 

I watched Franklin as he strode along the 
path towards the laboratory, his ungainly walk, 
nis angular build, the jutting bones of his face 
and head, his red hair and his freckles. An ugly 
man and an ungainly man. None of the more 
obvious qualities. A good brain, yes, but women 
seldom fall for brains alone. 1 reflected with 
dismay that Judith, owing to the circumstances 
of her job, practically never came into contact 
with other men. She had no opportunity of siz¬ 
ing up various attractive men. Compared with 
the gruff and unattractive Franklin, Allerton’s 
meretricious charms stood out with all the force 
of contrast. My poor girl had no chaiice of 
appraising him at his true worth. 

Supposing that she should come seriousl} 
to lose her heart to him ? The irritability she 
had shown just now was a disquieting sign. 
Allerton, I knew, was a real bad lot He was 
possibly something more. If Allerton were X—? 

He could be. At the time that fhe diot was 
fired, he had not been with Judith. 

But what was the motive of all these seem¬ 
ingly purposeless crimes? There was, I felt 
sure, nothing of the madman about Allerton. 
He was sane — altogether sane — and utterlj- 
unprincipled. 

And Judith my Judith — was seeing 
altogether too much of him. 

Up to this time, though I had been faintly 
worried about my daughter, my preoccupation 
over X and the possibility of a crime oomurring 
at any moment had successfully driven more 
personal problems to the back of my mind. 

Now that the blow had fallen, t^t a crime 
had been attmnpted and had mercifully. faUed, 

I was free to edtect on these things. And uig 
more I did so, the more anxious I became. 'A 
chance word spoken one day revdaled tbr'L^, 
the Igct that Alier^ wm a mnied.ittfb^ ;; 7 
. to be oontinuied 
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Young Pallav! Singh is an artist 
through and through, What with 
Interior decoration and flower 
arrangement, she is even accom¬ 
plished in the art of Chinese cook¬ 
ing and playing the sltar. A graceful 
model, Pallavi is much-sought after 
for fashion shows, for which she 
usually designs her own clothes. 
She got a Oreok through in Hindi 
films, a couple of which are await¬ 
ing release. Although very much in 
the limelight, Pallavi sure values 
what little privacy she has. Her 
secret desire: to hold a one-man 
exhibition of canvas and fabric 
palnllngs. Yes. she is ambitious 
Her next desire .* to model for 
French fashion houses like Dior. 
Cardin, St. Laurent, “l wilt make it, 
Tm sure. I have never been able to 
take failure in any form and never 
will do so t" 


(1) Plastic beads strung together 
to form a groovy necklace. Gold 
bands alternate each bead. A gold 
earring has a p»astic earring clipped 
in the centre tor an unusual touch. 

(2) Long intncate design of the 
earrings for the special evening to 
make time stop short. Blue stones 
set in gold make up the necklace 
and the nose ring as well. 

(3) A complete look for a bride I 
Jhumkas, nose ring with an attach¬ 
ment for the hair, head-dress and 
the choker — ait with tiny bells to 
announce happy cheer. 

Text: Lolita Uttamsingh 

Plx; Taiyeb Badshah 
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Now that nauGh has been is sent per bearer te hla 
aaia about Zeenat's having new lodging Parveen’s 
bajfflM the year’s nutst cm- flat And ^rveas. in am- en> 
eted rale, in Raj Kapoor’S thusiastic burst of omelihmi, 
“Satyazn Shivam Sui^ goes odh-80>lovely araxy 
ram”, it does sound a bit about the book parcels. Since 
outdated, but Hema said it__when did she cultivate an 
all the same — that Rajji ^% intellectual air ? Maybe she 
was “after me” to get the breathes in too much of 
role played by me. She re-9E Kabir 1 It is amusing to hear 
fused it because it went^J a hitherto brasen, plainly 
against her morals. It called^ practical Parveen spouting 
for a girl with an attractive^ intellectualism. 
figure as well! Was that theW 

real reason why she chick-^—One of the busiest extras 
ened out ? Whatever it i8,U held up a big-star schedule 
the girl who is to be played^ for more than four days. It 
by ^nat couldn’t have* was for Dev Anand’s Jaane 
found a better artiste thanH Man when top Star Hema 
ber ! hg^j a scene with a junior 



Is it because Protima 
went on a streaking round 
that Bedi decided to break 
up with her! 1%is is what 
many people believe. But 
having seen Proti at numer¬ 
ous do’s in shockingly bare 
dress (or undress), the 
streaking except for its 
mitial siiock value couldn’t 
really make a difference to 
her.. Tlie Kabir-Parveen 
hnkup is at its hif^best 
, blotnn, if reports are to be 
''believed. But Kabir’s mail 
the intellectual stuff 
Iflp^ books and literary cata¬ 
logues)' still goes to Beach 
22 House, tiiS, ex-bome, and it 


artiste. The young thing 
came on timefor the shooting 
and as usual, Mamzelle 
Hema came well besrond the 
time she was expected. Hie 
junknr, who is perhaps more 
busy than Hema, couldn’t 
wait — she had to report 
'Rnr Premnath’s sboosing 
elsewhere. Every time die 
came, the same thing hap¬ 
pened — for four days. 
Then the production ass^ 
ant was sent poGt4iaste to 
Hmna’s jflace at seven in the 
morning on the fifth d«y, to 
ensure fiiat she would go 
atraic^t to Jomto Jfen's 
shotmng and not d se wh er e, 
so that the estia wouldn'i 



rudi off to 
shooting and 
wtbis one. Hema came dew^ : 
from her bedroom at teii • 
and the weary aaktotmfi 
trotted after her to ber car, 
hoping to get a lift No. due 
firmly closed the dom and 
asked him to fallow. With 
anxtoty all over his tired- 
looking face, he asked her 
ten times whether she was 
i^lly going for their shoot¬ 
ing. What do you know, she 
really did! 

Not that I gnidm him his 
chamchagirl to Rajesh, but 
must Roopedi Kumar really 
behave like he has always 
been as close to him as 
Mumu was..,.a kind of 
stepping into her place ? 
With Mumu gone, he needs 
someone like Rajesh to help 
him in bis sagging career. 
So he doesn’t mind even 
bragging loudly that he has 
scrawled in bright paint the 
initials R.K.— “Lei who¬ 
ever wants to read it, inter¬ 
pret it the way he wants — 
it could mean Rajesh 
Khanna or Roopesh Kumar. 

I don’t mind if they even 
thought it to be Roopesh 
Khanna !” Height of cham- 
chagirl, don't you think ? 
.Tu.st b^ause they are in a 
better financial condition 
wasn’t it silly for the Sagars 
to erect the set of a lift in 
the studio jointly owned by 
them and the United Pro¬ 
ducers ? Especially after 
their wildly expensive 
shooting done in the Alps 
and around Europe? When 
the erected lift carrying 
Sagar’s camera - craiuting 
son, Prem, along with his' 
crew collapsed, it made 
headline news! With poor 
prem, who is always so 
particular about tiny details 
al camera work — np 
matter if the film fafis S| 
Box-office —- lying in hoEgd^. 
tal, I am rmnihded SI a 
better idea th^ oould*^;! 
used to cut costs sand be ? 
realistic — that is. dhciot fn 
their own 
scrawling bui^idiCNr 
has a lift in it ftist MM 
me snvankt..iuid 
bM ■' '' ■ 
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Whl^ diMflig dcmrq Poona, Asranil Oopped at a 
amall raataurant (which the Institute crowd 
nned tb jhaunt regularly) for coffee. Much to bis 
mxmbm, he came out to find that a huge mob 
"had collected around his car, waiting to catch a 
l^pse him. A little later, Asrani' realised 
that he had parked outside a theatre Miowing 
' Ulihan', with his name boldly announced in 
the credits. 

His place in the credits and the crowds that 
wanted to see him in flesh and blood, are 
indicative of the same thing: that Asrani has 
at last made his way into the popularity charts. 
And poimlarity, as it generally is, goes hand in 
hand with criticism Wliich is probably why 
Asrani has a barrage of criticism levelled 
against him. all of a sudden. 

According to many people, he has been 
rubbing many leaditig heroines the wrong way, 
so that they aren’t keen to have anything to do 
with him any more 

One such penson is JSeenat A man. I tossed 
her name at htm and asked him to comment. 
Asrani almost said, ‘with pleasure’, and started 
talking about his many misunderstandings with 
Zeenat. “In Zura-h recently, Zeenat came into 
our room reading Nadira’s poetry ver>' 
enthusiastically, cr\-mg 'beautiful, fantastic’ 
every two minutes. 1 asked her to read it aloud 
.so that we might be able to judge the poetry for 
ourselves She did, punctuating every second 
line, with ‘beautiful, fantastic*. Nadira's poetry 
was about life in general Zeenat’s romment on 
it was, ‘personal tragedie.s in-spin* great work 
like this' I disagr<‘cd with her and we started 
arguing. The whole unit was watching us while 
we argued. This is ju.st one incident. With 
Zeenat I have a lot of arguments like this which 
maybe she doc.s*n't like. Otherwise, I haven’t 
had any misunderst.inriing as such with h^K! 

The next on m 3 f list wa.s Parveg^ 

“It’.s the same ca.se with Parv»pr „ 
we were shooting for ‘Gunehgaar in ttongaio . 
we had arguments like the one 1 
Zeenat. Parveen said .soinething like she d k^\» 
her distance because* after all. she w'as a heroine 
To this. I told her that if .she was a heroine, i 
was the country's topmost comedian t(^y- 

"I know it doesn’t sound nice to talk about 
oneself like this. But the trouble with the 
people here is that if you are nice and mind 
your own business, then they start being 
patronising with you or start 
granted. I have been forced to 
Ab long as I'm con.scious about who I m latking 
to, I Sppose it’s all right.*' 

•The thhd leading lady who doesnt quite 
,'HkB Asrani is Moushumi Chatterjee. 
have no tuning worth the name though th^ 
ImW't had any showdown till now. Its only 
a'wu^ion of n^ clicking with each other. 

'. that brings me to Asrani the actor. 

I flwt anecess gone to his head ? 

Not yet But it has definitely cham^ 
tIiMalM owr the years, even if he wesn t Ifte 
gPygyw Bsp^Uy in,his altitude towards 


Long way to go 

There was a time when all Asrani was 
intere^ in was bagging enough rotes to be 
rect^fnised. And for thjs, he was prepared to 
(no other go) put up with the patremising 
friendship offered to him by Jaya Bhaduri and 

others. “I u-sed to keep quiet_I was in no 

position to .speak my mind." 

Now he has woken ufi from that sort of 
slumber. Realising (hat he is a star in his own 
right. Asrani waste's no time in mincing wor^. 
.Ml those years of silently putting up with the 
]>atronage offered to him bv his own Institute 
students, have taken their (oil. And Asrani is 
ready to hit liack with force. Be it a star or a 
urt^ucer, he isn’t taking things lying down. 
This sudden change in attitude is imihably 
whai i.s termed, .success going to one’s head. 

Towards his career too. there is a marked 
change in Asrani’s approach. First, he seemed 
game to do any role — as Icmg as he was given 
enough work to keep him g^g. But even at 
that stage he did talk about cluinging the face 
of comedy in Hindi films. But it look^ like just 
another tall statement if one went by films like 
‘Apne Rang Hazaar*. 'The comedy was 
and if Paintal and Asrani really meac when 
ness, well they didn’t show it a 
they indulged in cennedy o/. (fiThat was Asrani 

Take ‘Uljhan’ for instit dancing away to 
doing in a scene Ukiimo ? But then he had no 
glory in a giri'-tase of 'Uljhan*, Asrani argued 
choice. I 5 Jn vain with the director and was 
and anr forced into giving the required shots. 
Itten there is CSietan Anand’s film where Asrani 
and V. Gopai did a very sick scene both of them 
pretending to be animals ’ And that, according 
to Mr. Chetan Anand, was to pass off for 

comedy! ... 

For a start..^Asrani ha.s .started protesting 
against comedy that is crude or comedy that is 
Stuck in just for the sake of comed^^ (like 
‘Sholay'). Even when Hnshikesh Mukherjee 
rang up Asrani for a film, the actor s first re¬ 
action was to ask Hrishida to narrate the story 
In full to him. Taking no more chances so that 
he can’t be accused of acting in the wrong 
films, doing roles that don’t rcallv mint. And 
that’s the first step in his crusade. 

.4srani has changed in another way too. Tlie 
man has become publicity conscious — 1 don't 
mean publicity crazy at all It’s just that ne 
wants the right image to be projected and t^ 
right amount of mention in news columns with 
frank assessments of his work. 

Maybe he’s changed for the better. Because 
popularity does brine with it a sense of reswms- 
ibility toward.^ oneself and towards consolidating 
one’s own position in the industry. And aww 
all, Asrani does have a lone way to go — 
got his eves fixed on a terrific goal. Yea, 
wants to follow in A1 Pacino’s footatepaW* 
his versatility 1 














